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edited by Sri. A. Sreedhara Menon who was State Editor till 
June 1968. 

Dr. C. K. Abdul Kareem who succeeded Sri. Sreedhara Menon 
supervised the arrangements for printing the volume. 

I shall be failing in mv duty if I do not place on record my 
sincere thanks and appreciation of the valuable services rendered by 
these officers in giving shape to this volume. 

As the officer holding charge of the duties of the State Editor, 
Kerala Gazetteers it has become my duty to publish this volume and 
I am doing it with great pleasure. 


Trivandrum, 

15 - 2 - 1975 . 


V. Bhaskaran Nair 
Joint Secretary to Govt, 
higher Education Department* 



PREFACE 


Tbe Imperial Gazetteer of India (1908), the District Gazetteer 
and the State Manuals published several decades ago have become 
bosolete and out-of-date. The work of revising and rewriting 
them is, therefore, being taken up and. implemented as a national 
project by the Government of India, the State Governments and 
tbe Administra'ions of the Union Territories- Under this project the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India is being revised and published in four 
volumes under the title “Gazetteer of India: Indian Union , and new 
District Gazetteers are being compiled for about 335 Districts in 
the country 

The scheme of contents of the District Gazetteers and the 
organisational "set-up for the implementation of the prject have 
been drawn up by the Government of India in order to exercise 
unified central direction and control over the project- In July 
1958, at the instance of the Government of India, the Government 
of Kerala in the Education Department approved of the scheme 
for the compilation of Gazetteers for all the nine Districts of th® 
State and appointed me as the State Eoitor in charge of ibe scheme 
In February 1959 an Advisory Board for the Ker.la Gazetteers was 
coqstituted with the Minister for Education as ex-officio Chairman 
The Board reconstituted in December 1967 with the following 
members was associated with the compilation of this volume. 

1- Editor, District Gazetteers, Ministry of Education. New 
Delhi or his nomine- 

2- Dr. A. Abraham, Professor of Botany, University Of 
Kerala, Trivandrum. 

3- Shri. K- V . Krishra Iyer, (Fetircd Leciurer, 
Guruvayurappan College Calicut) 

4- Shri. Elarokulam P- N. KunjaiiFillai, Si-tya Nikeian. 
Thampanoor* Trivandrum. 

5- .Shri. K. S Lekshmana Panicker. Professor of Econo 
mics. University College, Trivandrum. 

6- Shri. K. C. Peter, Professor of Economics & History 
Mar Athanasius College, Kothamangalam. 

7- Shri. Syed Mohideen Shah, Shah Manzil, Kurk-inch- 
erry, Trichur. 

%■ Dr. V. K. Sukumaran Nair, Professor of Poltic 



University of Kerala, Trivandrum• 

9- Shri. V- T. Induchoodan, Val'athol House. Cheruthur- 
uthy- 

10. Shri. E. Raghava Pisharody, Desabhlmani, Kozhikode > 

11. Shri. K. Balakrishnan, Editor, Kaumudi, Trivandrum* 

12- Shri- K. Mohammed Ali, B. A- L. T., Gujarati School* 

13. Shri P- Oosman Koya, B. A L. T., Retired Headmaster* 

P-O. Kottayi, Tirur. 

14- Chirakkal T- Balakrlshnan Nair, Chirakkat P-O- 

15- The Secretary, Education Department, Ex-Officio- 

16- The Direc'or of Archaeology, Trivindrum. 

The Alleppey District Gazetteer is the seventh in the serie s 
ofKerala District Gazetteers ti be cam piled and published, the 
eir’lsr o us being tho;e of Tri/nl-urn, Priehur, Kezihk'd. 
Quilon. Ernakulam aad Ganaemre. Tae sebeneof contents o f 
this volume adheres to the pattern laid dowi b/ the Cji il 
Gazetteers Unit in the Union Ministry of Elueation, New Ddh i* 
The draft of the Alleppey District Gizetteerwas resdy in October 
1967 and it received the approval of Gove-mnent of India for 
publication in March 1968. 

I would like to place on record my sincere thanks to all those 
individuals and agencies who co-operated with in* in my work- 
Some of the sections of Chapter I have been contributed by 
specialists in the field or by concerned Departments of India- T ie 
account on Fauna was supplied by Dr. A.P- Mathew. Retired 
Professor of Zoology. University College. Trivandrum- Shri. 
U- Jamal Muhammad. Principal. Government Arts College, 
Obarmapuri. Madras State, perused the section on Geography 
and offered his valuable comments. The materials for the sections 
on Geology and Climate were supplied by the Geolo gical Survey 
of India. Calcutta and the Meteorological Department of India. 
Poona, respectively. 

I must express my sincere thanks to the members of the 
Advisory Board for the Kerala Gazetteers who scrutinised various 
chapters or portions of ihls volume and helped me with their 
valuable suggestions. Mention may also be made of Shri P-D- 
Nair, Retired Director of Agriculture, Trivandrum. Shri- C.G- 
G >pala Panikkar, Retired Land Commissioner. Trivandrum an 
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Dr- N. Krisbnan flhampi, Retired Director of Public Health- 
Trivandrum who perused the chapters on * .Agriculture and 
Irrigition”, “General Admimstraion"; and “Revenue Administr¬ 
ation”, and “Medical and Public Health Service" respectively 
and offered helpful suggestions Shri r -P- Kuttiammu, Member, 
State Planning Board, was also kind enough to peruse the section 
dealing with Irrigation in the Chapter on “Agriculture and Irri¬ 
gation and offered valuable suggestions. The section on Fisheries 
was perused by Dr. C.V. Kurian and I am obliged to him also fo; 
his comments. 

I must also express my .thanks to the staff of the District 
Gazetteers Department who worked as a team and rendered my 
task less difficult- Shri- K K- Ramachandran Nair, the Research 
Assistant, who helped me a great deal in collecting material for 
the various chapters and in giving shape to this volume, deserves 
special mention. I must also record my appreciation of the services 
rendered by Shri. N. Raghavan, Steno-typist, who was closely 
associated with me in all stages of the work connected with the 
compilation and printing of this volume- Shri- P. Balakrishnan 
Nair, Head ypist, Shri- P- Thomas, Shri M. Abdul Rahiman 
Smt- P- Sulo;haa Bai, and Smt S- Radhamna, Typists, Shri- 
P S- Raja Raja Varma, Clerk and Sarvasree K. Janardhanan and 
M- Kochahammed Pillai, Peons, have also co-operated with me 
»n all stages of the work and I must record my sincere appreci¬ 
ation of the service rendered by them too- 

I will be failing in my duty, if I do not express my thanks to 
Dr. P-N- Chopra, M-A-, Ph.D-, Editor, District Gazetteers and 
the staff of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Union Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, New Delhi, for their effective role in planning and co-ordi¬ 
nating the work of preparation of the District Gazetteers- The 
Unit scrutinised the draft of this volume with great care made 
several helpful suggestions with a view to improving the standard 
and quality of the publication It may also be mentioned hero 
that a portion of the expenditure incurred on the compilation and 
printing of the District Gazetteers is being met by the Government 
of India • 

Trivandurm, 

I7th June 1968- 


A SREEDHARA MENON 
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ALLEPPEY DISTRICT GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL 

Origin of the Name of the District 

The Alleppey District derives its name from the location of its 
headquarters in Alleppey town- Alleppey is the anglicised form 
of the Malayalam word Alapuzha. The origin of the word Alapuzha 
is not quite clear. According to one view it means *‘a river bend 
under or near a banyan treei, but the significance of the deri- 
vatian is not obvious- The woid Alapuzha seems to be a compound 
of the words “ Alam ” and “ Puzha According to Dr. Gundert 
Alain means 'broad’ while some others would make it Azham depth 
The word ‘Puzha’ means river- Considering the geographical 
position and the physical features of the District,it may be assum¬ 
ed that the word Alapuzha means the land between the sea and a 
net-work of rivers flowing into it, 

Location, General Boundaries, Total Area and Population. 

The District of Alleppey is situated on the south-west coast of 
India. It lies between 9° 5' to 9 9 55' Nor th Latitude and 76° 17' to 
76 B 46' East Longitude 

The district is bounded on the north by the Ernakulam 
District, on the east by the Kottayam and Quilon Districts, on the 
south by the Quilon District and on the west by the Arabian sea, 
and at its longest point it extends 31 miles from west to east and 
55 miles from South to north. The total area of the District is 
708 07 sq. miles, i e., 4,72 per cent of the total geographical area 
of the State. According to the Census of 1961 the total population 
of the District is 1,811,252. In point of area the Alleppey District 
gets the last rank among the 9 Districts of Kerala while in respect 
oi the population it gets fourth rank. 


1 See the Article on “Tamil Names of Places in Travancore by T 
Lakshmanan Piilai in the K- V. Rangaswami Ayyangar Commemoration 
Volume P. 228. 
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History of the District as an Administrative Unit and changes 
in its Component Parts 

The present Alleppey district was historically a part of 
erstwhile Travancore State. At the time of the integration of the 
princely States of Travancore and CocMn. there were 3 Revenue 
Divisions in Travancore, viz-, Trivandrum, Quilon and Kottayam 
each of which was under a Peishkar. The bulk of the area 
comprising the present Alleppey District with the exception of the 
Kuttanad region formed part of the Quilon Revenue Division 
With the inauguration of the United State of Travancore and 
Cochin in July 1949 the Revenue Divisions came to be formally 
called Districts and they were placed under the District Collectors. 
The new District of Alleppey was formed by the Government with 
effect from August 17, 1957 (Chingaro 1, It comprised of the 

Kmhikappslly, Ambalapuzha, Sherthalai Mavelikara, Chengannur 
and Tiruvalla Taluks which were formerly parts of the erstwhile 
Quilon District and of the erstwhile Kottayam District. 

Administrative Sub Div-sions 

The Alleppey District consists of ?, Revenue Divisions, 14 
Firakas 7 Taluks and 99 villages- The Revenue Divisions are 
Alleppey and Chengannur- The former comprises of the Sherthallai 
Kuttanad, Ambalapvzha and Karthikapally Taluks and the latter 
of Tiruvalla, Chengannur and Mavelikara Taluks. Table I gives 


the Taluk-wise a 

rea, population and number of 

Revenue 

villages 

in the District 




Taluk 

Population 

Area in 

No. of 

No. of 



sq. miles 

Firkas 

villages 

District Total 

1,8'1,252 

708.07 

14 

99 

Karthikappally 

284,397 

90.64 

2 

17 

Mavelikkara 

271,601 

111.46 

2 

15 

Chengannur 

198,846 

77.67 

2 

14 

Tiruvalla 

305.625 

137-85 

3 

18 

Kuttanad 

169 219 

102-68 

2 

12 

Ambalapuzha 

270,037 

69.04 

1 

7 

Sherthallai 

311,527 

123 73 

2 

16 


The Table at Appendix I gives a Taluk-wise list of Firkas and 
Villages in the District, 


TOPOGRAPHY 

Natural divisions, Elevation etc- 

On the basis of its physical features Kerala Slate is divided 
into three Natural Divisions, viz., the low-land bordering on the 
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sea-coast, the midland consisting of the undulating tract of low 
bills and valleys east of the low land aud lastly, the forest-clad 
highland on the extrema east. Among the Districts of Kerala 
Al.eppey alone is not bounder by the Western Ghats on the east 
and consequently it has no high lands. The low-land (narrow 
coastal belt/ with stretches of sand and backwaters forms a con¬ 
siderable portion of the area of this District. Extensive paddy 
lands and numerous coconut plantations vie with one another in 
this belt of land The Taluks of Shertallai, Ambalapuzha, Kuttanad 
and Karthikapally and the western portions of Tiruvalla, 
Chengannur and Mavelikara Taluks lie entirely in this region. The 
midland regions lying to the east of the coastal tract present an 
undulating country of laterite soil cut across by rivers. In this 
region rice is the most common crop in the valleys while tapioca is 
being cultivated in the slopes and uplands- 

There are no high hills or mountains in Alleppey District. But 
there are a few rocky formations in the eastern portions of 
Chengannur and Thuvalli Taluks. In Chengannur are the 
Pandivatpara and Nu tavanpara and in Tiruvalla the Pramadathu- 
para. 

The following uble gives the area of the District by natural 
divisions- 

Natural Divisions 

Natural Divisions Total Rural Urban 

Sq. miles) (Sq. miles* (Sq- miles) 


Total 703.i 

Midland 247. r 

Lowland 461.0 


654.9 

53.2 

234-4 

12-7 

420.5 

40.5 


River System and Water Resources 


Tilt Mauimald, the Achenkovii and the Pamba, are the rivers 
that flow through this District, but they are inter-District rivers 
and do not flow entirely in the AUeppey District- Brief accounts 
of these rivers are given below:- 

The Manimala River 


The Manimala river flows through Tiruvalla and Kuttanad 
Taluks of this District- It has its source in the Mothavara bills in 
Kottayam District at an altitude of about 4,000' above sea level 
and follows a south ward direction of flow. In its course downwards 
it is joined by the Kokkayar, a stream rlsiDg from the Peermade 
plateau. At Mundakayam, (Kottayam District) another stream 
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flowing from the left side of the river also Joins it. The direction 
of flow of the river changes and It flows towards west for some 
distance- The Chit Aar joins the main river at Chenapadi and at 
about a mile upstream of Manimala (Kottayam District) the 
Mulaeplackal thodu also joins it- From Manimala, the river flows 
southwaros again, up to Mavelidesam, there it turns westwards up 
to Vtllavur (Kottayam District) where It again restores its original 
direction of flow up to Kottangal. From there, it turns south up 
to Vennikulam wherefrom, it traces a south-westerly course till its 
confluence with the river Pamba at Valanjavattam. A branch 
of the Manimala river from Mannuabhagam flows along Kavum- 
bbagam and joins the Pamba river at Muttar, 

The length of the Manimala river is about 57 miles and during 
its cousre of flow, it passes through the villages of Kalluppara, 
Kaviyur, liruvalla, Talavadi, Kozhimukku and Champakulam in 
this District. The total drainage area of the river is 310 sq. miles 
comprising of the Peermade and Changanacherry Taluks of Kotta¬ 
yam district. !yo gauging of the rive-r had been attempted till 
1953. During 1953 systematic gauging of the river wss started at 
ThondMa and the records of run-off from that date are available 
Based on the available data, the average run-off of the river till 
Tacndua is found to be 71.970 Mcft /sq. mile of catchment. As 
such the total run off is estimated as 72,670 Mcft. 

The Achenkoii. Fiver. 

The Achenkoii river (80 miles) flows through the Taluks of 
Mavelikara, Cbengannur and Karthikappaliy. It is formed by the 
confluence of several small streams originating from the Pasukia 
Mettu, Ramakkal Teri and Rishi Malai at altitudes ranging bet¬ 
ween 2300 > and 3800'- above sea level. It follows a northwesterly 
course till Kumbazha and from there it turns west and flows in 
that direction for a few miles, then southwards for 3 miles and 
afterwards again resumes Its original westerly direction of flow till 
Idappaman,where it turns north west up to Tazhakkara (Mavelikara 
Taluk) and thereafter flows westwards- At Taraimukku. the 
Kuttenperur canal branches off from the main river and joins the 
river Pamba at Perumala. The river then splits up into several 
smaller branches and the main branch follows a northwesterly 
direction and joins the Pamba river at Viyapuram (Kartbikapally 
Taluk). The river is sometimes known by the name Kulakada 
river also- The total drainage area of the river, otherwise known 
as the Achenkoii basin, is about 446 sq miles, covering portions of 
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the Kunuathur Taluk of Quilon District and Mavelikaia, Thiruvalla 
and Karthikappally Taluks of Alleppey. The important towns in 
the basin aie Pantalam, Sflavelikara and Haripad 

Systematic gauging oi the river was started only in 1953 and 
the discharge measurements from that date onwards, taken at 
Pantalam bridge site, are available. The catchment area of the 
river upstream of pantalam bridge site is 327 sq. miles* The 
average run-off per inch of rainfall based on the observations made 
during 195: to 1955 comes to 461-76 Mcft- or 60.75% of precipita¬ 
tion. As such, the average run-off of the river up to Pantalam 
bridge site is estimated as 56,000 Mcft. and the total run-off from 
its entire drainage area of 446sq- miles is, estimated as 76,COO Mcft 

The Pamba River 

The Pamba river (110 miles) flows through the Taluks of 
Chengannur, Tiruvalla, Karthikappally and Kuttanad. The third 
longest river of the State, it is formed by the confluence of the 
Pamba Aar, Kakki Aar, Arudai Aar, Kakkad Aar. The Pamba Aar 
is formed by several streams having their origin in the Pulichi 
Malai, Naga Malai and Sundara Maiai in the Peermade plateau at 
an altitude of about 4- 5,600' above sea level. As the river flows 
downwards in a north-westerly direction with a number of falls, 
and reaches abaut-f-1,000 level, it receives some more streams from 
the Karuvattupara Malai. It then turns and follows a southwesterly 
course till It is joined by the Kakki Aar at about 4-550' level- 

The Kakki Aar which originates from the Gudarakal Plateau 
at about 5,000' above sea level flows in a north west direction up to 
level 4-1,250' and then for some distance in a westerly direction 
up to level +70 ' and then flows north and joins the Pamba Aar- 
The Chinna Kakkiar which also has its origin in the same plateau 
at about 5,000* above sea level flows in its initial portions, in a 
north-westerly direction, and then in an easterly direction to join 
the Kakkiar at about level 4-3,000’. The Kakkiar which forms the 
major tributary of the Pamba river, is a much longer and bigger 
stream than the main river in the initial portions- The two streams 
almost flow parallel to each other and are separated by a ridge- 

The Pamba river, after receiving the Kakkiar,flows in a wester¬ 
ly direction till it is joined by the Arudai Aar at level 4-280’- The 
Arudai Aar originating from the Pambanar Malai in the Peermade 
Plateau at about 3,6C00’ above sea level flows for some distance in 
a southerly direction, when it is joined by the Panni Aar, From 
here, the river follows initially a south-western direction and then 
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a southerly direction, till it joins with the Pamba river near Udatn- 
paia Malai. 

The main Pamba river then flows in a southwesterly direction 
and meanders through dense forests up to Panachi and Peruntena- 
ruvi. At Narayanamuzhi, it turns and follows a south eastern 
direction until the Kakkad Aar joins it- The Kakkad Aar is formed 
by the confluence of the Muzhiar andManian Aar which have their 
origins in the Kakki Aar Malai and Valia Medu respectively. The 
Pambayar, after it is joined by the Kakkad Aar, flows in a southern 
direction up to Vadasserikara where it is joined by the Kail Aar, 
which has its origin in the Valanjakkatti Malai. 

From Vadasserikara, the river flows north-west till Ranni 
iQuilon District) where it turns and takes a south westerly course. 
The river is known as the Ranni Aar here- The river then follows 
a westerly course up to Kozhencherry where it again turns and 
flows in a westerly direction up to Pandanad- Here the river bifur¬ 
cates and one branch flows to Nirettupuram in a South-westerly 
direction while the other branch takes a westerly course- The 
latter branch again bifurcates and rejoins at Pannai after flowing 
round Parutnala. A branch of the Achenkoil river Joins the southern 
branch at this portion. The Manimala river joins the Pamba in its 
Nirettupuram branch The river thereafter flows northwards and 
falls into the Vembanad lake through several branches, the impor¬ 
tant ones bting Pallathuruthi Aar, Nedumudi Aar and Muttar. 

The maximum length o* the river is about 110 miles with a 
total drainage area ol 7o3 sq. mites, comprising of portions of the 
Tiiuvalla, Chengannur, Ambalapura and Kuttanad Taluks of this 
District and Pathanamthitta Taluk of Quilon- The importat towns 
in the Pamba river basin in the Alleppey District are Aranmula, 
Chengannur, Mannar and Pulinkunnu- 

Attempts to gauge the river to assess its water potentialities 
were made only In 1953. From that date onwards regular gauging 
is being done at Erapuzha near Chengannur- The catchment area 
of the river upstream of Erapuzha is 655 sq- miles. Based on the 
discharge data the average run-ofl of the river during the years 
1953 to 1955 in 174, 757 Mcft. The mean annual run-off of the 
river is estimated as 191,000 Mcft- or 292 Mcft- per sq mile of 
catchment. Total run-off of the river from its entire draiuage 
area of 76?- sq. miles is estimated as 222, 796 Mcft- 

Lakbs and Backwaters 

Tnere are two important lakes in this District, viz , the 
Vembanad Lake and Kayamkulam lake. 
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Vembanad Lake 

The Vembanad Lake is the general name given to the vast 
expanse of backwater, which stretches from Alleppey to Cochin- 
Its length is about 52 miles, and its breadth 9 miles income plaees, 
the average width being about two miles. The lake covers an area 
of about 79 sq, miles- Five important rivers discharge their waters 
into this lake, namely, the Muvattupuzha, the Minachil, the 
Manimala, the Pamba and the Achenkoil rivers. All these 
livers drain a catchment area of about 2,560 sq- miles, discharging 
about 5,61,000 Mcft. of wafer annuilly- This lake borders the 
Taluks of Ambalapuzha and Shertallai in Alleppev District and 
those of Vaikam, Kottayam and Ch rnganasserry in Kottayam 
District. 

The low lying areas of the Vembanad lake along its southern 
borders have been reclaim'd by constructing bunds and dewater¬ 
ing the area within the bunds by pumping The entire lake is 
affected by tidal action of the sea, and because of its permanent 
connection to the sea, the waters of the lake are always saline 
except during the monsoon. In order to prevent the intrusion of 
saline water as well as the effect of tides into the lake and the 
various waterways in Kuttanad bordering the lake, the construct¬ 
ion of a bed regulator rcross the neck’ of Vembanad lake between 
Tannirmukkam and Vetchur has been taken up. The Tannirmu- 
kkam regulator, when completed, will be the longest regulator of 
its kind in India- 

There are many pretty places along the borders of Vembanad 
lake, perpetually clothed with beautiful groves of coconut and 
other trees and with an endless succession of houses, churches and 
temples. Midway between Alleppey and Cochin stands on its 
eastern bank the sacred village of Vaikam with a famous Siva 
temple (Kottayam District). From here to Cochin the backwater 
is of varying breadths, depths containing small patches of land 
here and there always adorned with coconut trees- 

The Kayamkulam Lake 

This lake is 19 mile3 long including its expansions at the 
southern and northern extremities and has an average breadth of 
a mile and half. It extends from Panmana to Karthikapally and 
has an area of 23 sq miles (59 57 sq- k-m.)- It is very shallow and 
har an outlet at the Kayamkulam bar. The Chavara-Panmana 
thodu connects Ashth»mudi lake with Kayamkulam lake. As the 
Kayamkulam lake is generally shallow, it affords plenty of scope 
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for reclamation of the lake portion by forming bunds, and draining 
and dewatering the area by pumping- 

Islands 

The Vembanad lake in this District has a small beautiful 
island in the centre known as Patiramanal, or 'the mysterious sand 
of midnight’, filled with coconut plantations and luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion- According to tradition, it was brought into existence by the 
piety of a Nambuthiri Brahmin, who, while travelling in a canoe, 
jumped into the lake to perform his evening ablutions. The waters 
it is said, gave way and land arose from below forming a small 
island. Pallipuram and Perumpallam are also two other islands in 
the lake- 

Sea C oast 

The sea-coast of the District is slightly above 50 miles (81*7 
k,in-) long. It is flat and unbroken- At Purakkad and Trikuunna- 
puzha the sea has made inroads into the coast. The mud bank 
near Alleppey which is popularly known as ‘Chaakara’ is an inte¬ 
resting phenomenon; it lies along the beach but extends some miles 
towards the sea and affords smooth-water anchorage for ships 
during the monsoon. 

The mud bank is very soft and it causes a large exteut of 
smooth water, on the outer part of which vessels can anchor. The 
fisherfolk can fish here without difficulty when the sea In other 
parts of the coast is rough. The mud is dark green, fine and oily 
to touch- The smoothness U probably caused by the oil which the 
mud has been found to contain. In calm weather this bank is not 
clearly perceptible 

Toe Alleppey mud bank shifts its positiou from year to year- 
It moves along the coast within the range of 12 (19.2 k-m.) to 15 
miles (24 k.m ) from Alleppey proper. In 1891 it was seen off 
Trikunnapuzha, in 1903 off Tottappalli, in 1905 off Alleppey, in 
1915 off Patiankara, in 1920 off Purakkad, in 1925 at Tumboli, in 
1930 again off Alleppey (till 1935) and In 1940 near Ambalapuzha- 
In 1967 it is ofTPunnapra. The Alleppey bank is subject to so-called 
mud volcanoes, which bubble up bringing dead fish, roots and 
trunks of trees to the surface, 

The mud bank or Chaakara develops clearly towards the end of 
June after the backwater is swollen by rain. It has been stated that 
the cause of this mud bank is the great er elevation (i.e., above the 
water level) of the vast backwater area over that of the sea. The 
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hydraulic pressure Is believed to force out mud and vegetable 
matter through the several outlets during the south-west mon¬ 
soon forming mud banks along the beaches and In the shallow 
water along the shore. Evidence, it is said, has been found of a 
subterranean passage of water into the sea from the lake and river 
system behind the Alleppey-Purakkad coast. Whatever be the 
origin of this phenomenon the fact remains that the “ Chaakara ” 
is a regular annua) feature of very great importance and it 
provides an occasion for universal rejoicing and get*together to 
the fisherfolk from all parts of the Kerala coast. 

GEOLOGY AND ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
Introduction 

The western or coastal tract of the District comprises recent 
sediments, viz.. Alluvium, teris, blown aandi etc. The warkali 
beds, residual laterite and gneisses constitute successive bauds 
lying further east. Each of these formations has a distinctive 
topographical expression, 

The geological succession is given belowt* 

Recent sediments 
Residval Laterite 
Warkali beds 
Dolerite Dykes 
Gneisses 

EEcENT SEDIMENTS 

At Alleppey, Shertallai and other places in the neighbourhood, 
coherent layer of sand is found to overlie mud Towards the south 
the mud is dark brown in colour owing to the presence of ferrug¬ 
inous matter, whereas in the northern areas the mud fs very light 
in colour and is apparently free from ferruginous matter. The mud 
is highly acidicin reaction and sulphurous incrusations have been 
noted in several areas • 

Acidity of the Soils of the kuttanad area 

The investigation of the Kuttanad area with respect to the 
reported high acidity of the soils was taken up* The Kuttanad 
area lying to the south of Vembanad lake and extending over 855.0 


} 


Recent 


—- Moicane. 


} 
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sq. km- forms part of the area on the western coast- It is about 
1.20 metres below sea level on an average and was uplifted possibly 
during the late Tertiary period, The sediments consist of alternate 
irg beds of loo 9 e sands and hard, stiff clay of variegated colours. 
The southern parts of the Kuttanad area lying to the east of 
Purakkad and Tottapalll and south of Takazhi are known as Karl 
lands- In this portion there are a'number of occurrences of burled 
trees locally known as Kundamaram- The trees are found in differe- 
ent sizes, at various depths in the soil and in different stages of 
alteration or putrefaction. The area is dissected by a number of 
canals connected to the Vembanad lake with open connection to 
the sea near Cochin, 

Inland exposures of lateritized sands of the Warkali format¬ 
ions commence to the east of an arbitrary line joining Mavellkara 
RS- and Changanacherry. 

The soils of Kuttanad area and esecially those of the Karl 
lands show, near their contact with surface water, acidity beyond a 
limit which is usually permissible for agricultural purposes. The 
acidity is easily traceable to the development of HaS at the bottom 
level of the zone of oxidation in the sub-soil and its rise to the 
surface through capillary pores la the soil and consequent deve¬ 
lopment of H 3 S0 4 -Thecapillary pores are usually coated with rusty 
(reddish) iron tiDge. Some of the dug-up soils after exposure to 
the sun show efflorescence of yellowish and greenish salts—possibly 
those of aluminium and ferrous sulphates. The absence of mar- 
f-aslte is notable. Agronomic developments during the last few 
decades have helped to increase the quality of the soils with 
respect to crop development. The construction of the Tannirmu- 
kkam regulator across the Vembanad lake together with the Totta- 
palli Spillway already constructed will reduce or avoid the influx 
of tidal waters and thus will help exclusion of unduly large quant¬ 
ities of Chloride salts in the soiU. 

The acid brine cannot be expected to be so rich in sulphur as 
to allow the recovery of sulphur. 

Mud-Bank 

Reference has already been made to the mud-bank found off 
the Alleppey coast- The mud bank which constitutes an off-shore 
barrier, has provided smooth water anchorage for sailing ships, 
from times immemorial, and has been used by the maritime nations 
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like the Portuguese, Dutch etc. The material forming the 
banks is a ‘peculiar, very fine, soft, unctuous mud’ containing a 
considerable quantity of foramintferal and infusorial remains. As 
already noted, these mud banks are generally stationary, but shift 
ithin a limited distance along the coast. They form during them 
rainy or monsoon seasons when they acquire their statore and 
shape- During the dry season, tfce banks flatten out and are less 
conspicuous. Bubbles of gas and springs are seen to rise from 
these banks, during the monsoon time, when, mud, decaying 
vegtation.and sand are thrown out, From these and other con¬ 
siderations, it is generally believed that the banks are formerd by 
the rise in hydrostatic head of the lagoonal waters dne to the 
monsoon floods. This difference in head is taten to be the cause 
of the fresh water seepage along mud banks. 

Dolerite Dykes 

Small dolerite dykes traverse the district in NW—SE and 
E—W directions (near Changancherry) . They are composed of 
plagioclase felspars and pyroxene and show typical opbltic 
texture. 

Gnbissic group 

Gneissic group comprises mica hornblende gneisses and charn- 
ockites. 

Water supply 

The borings in Alleppey are about 121.92 metres in depth. 
Two borings into the warkali beds at Alleppey tapped artesian 
supplies of good drinking water- The third was saline- The mud 
bank off the shore at Alleppey deserves attention as a possible 
rource of mineral oil. 

Glass Sanps 

There are glass sands deposits in and around Shercallal 
(9° 41' : 76°20 / j on the Alleppey coast. Th? average thickness of 
the deposits is about 1-524 metres but the extent is considerable 
and the sand samples are quite within the prescribed limits foi 
making high quality glass. Block opaque grains of Magnetite and 
Ilmenite in the sands could be removed by seiving and magnetic 
separation. The reserves of workable deposits are estimated at 
about 69-09 million metric tonnes. 
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economic geology 

Lignitic Wood 

Occurrences oi partially lignified wood and wood in various 
stages of decomposition, have also been noted in the Kuttanad 
region- It has, hence, not been possible to correlate clearly this 
formation within the sequence noticed in the Varkala area. Part 
of it may belong to the Warkali beds. In many cases the wood is 
fresh and distinctly of recent origin. It has been used locally. 

Diatomaceous Remains 

The mud from the hanks of the shore of Alleppey is reported 
to contain remains of a large number of genera of Dlatomaeea but 
not of sufficient purity to be used in infuslonal earth bearing 
largely contaminated with clays. 

FAUNA' 

Alleppey District has a long coastal stretch along its west, but 
where at extends eastwards it reaches oniy the middle cultivated 
areas like Tirnvalla and Chengannur but does not extend further 
east into the mountain ranges and forest areas. So the mountain 
and forest faunas are characteristically absent from this district. 
Compensating for this to a certain extent is the vast stretch of 
backwaters permanently connected with the sea and a number of 
rivers emptying Into them with the characteristic freshwater and 
brackish water fauna. 

Of the Primates (Mammalia! the only repesentatives are the 
Bonnet Monkeys, Macaca radiata, (Mai, Vella Korangu) which 
flourish in little herds wherever a patch of scrub and wild trees are 
still retained particularly in the vicinity of temples and “Snake 
groves "-Sarpa Kavu t 

The Carnivora are also represented only by the lesser types, 
larger forms being absent, J ackals-Caws indicus-art fairly common 
throughout the area while wild cats -Felis Chaus-, Civets ( Moschother #, 
Vivericula) Tuddy Cats (Paradoxurus ) wander far westwards, from 
the adjoining forest lands- The smaller mammals like the rats 
(Mus rattus), mice \ Mus musculusl bandicoots (Tatera indicn) 
squirrels (Funambulus) and Bats (Chiroptera) are everywhere- In 
the backwaters strong Dolphins and Porpoises may be seen 
engaged in their gambols during the summer months when the 
salinity of the water is fairly high. 
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Bird fauna of this district is quite rich. All the types that have 
been described for adjoining districts are found here except the 
the typical mountain birds. The more open nature of the landscape 
and the abundance of food make the birds here, however, more 
conspicuous. But quite a special feature is the abundance of marsh 
and water birds—herons, bitterns, paddy birds, snipes, teals and 
geese, some of which come in during the winter months migrating 
from the more inclement northern homes while the others appear 
to be resident- 

The reptiles are repesented by the lizards, snakes, crocodiles 
and tortoises. During heavy monsoons occasionally large snakes 
like the python and some other wild animals may tumble into and 
be carried by the torrential streams into the lowlands- Only a few 
years ago the mangrove overgrown marshy banks of the back waters 
were giving cover for large and mighty crocodiles which have been 
a source of danger for small boatmen and for the cattle and other 
animals that may wander near the infested shores- But as the mar¬ 
shes were cleared and the scrubs cut off and a great number of 
these terrors of the backwaters were shot down, their numbers 
have dwindled even to the verge of extinction- 

The Amphibia include the frogs and toads- There are several 
species of frogs for which the marshes and lowlands with plenty of 
water all round the year offer the optimum conditions. The 
Western regions of this district along with the similar adjoining 
regions of the Brnakulam District are particularly rich in the 
large Bull Frog —Rana tigrina —whose large and fleshy thighs have 
in recent years attracted several markets of the East and West as 
valuable meat, It Is fast developing into a lucrative business 
concern earning much foreign money of course, but with what after 
effects, can today only be speculated- 

Fishes are abundant—marine, brackish water and fresh water 
types- The coast9 especially of Ambalapuiha, Purakkad and 
Kaythlkapally form rich fishing areas while the back waters and 
the rivers yield an abundance of valuable food fish- One speoial 
feature of the fishery of the area is the migration of the much 
valued cat fish Wallago attu, in large numbers trora the back waters 
upstream, along the swift flowing rivers at the first outbreak of the 
monsoons. This is indeed a migration for breeding- the fishes are 
rich with fat and highiy developed gonads. This migration is taken 
advantage of by the local people living near the the banks of the 
rivers and at these periods, rich and poor, young and old, men and 
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women, rush to the banks with simple improvised-netsto trap a few 
of the blindly rushing breeding obsessed fishes, braving the rain 
aud the storm, It is seldom that people who go for this “Ootha” 
as it is called, have to return disappointed- 

A curious littlefish that appears in the rivers, especially Pumba 
and its tributaries, during the summer months is the fresh water 
Diodon which has been described and thu9 made known to science 
only in recent years, though the local people knew them for cent¬ 
uries- This fish, after the ways of their tribe most of which live in 
the sea, can when disturbed inflate its body into a perfect ball, 
swallowing air so that they have earned the name, Puffer fishes. 
Bathers in the Pamba river are quite familiar with this iitti« fish 
which when handled swells up into a ball and ali the ‘fish’ charac¬ 
ters appear to vanisb ! 

The invertebrate fauna is rich and all the types that have 
been described for the adjoining districts occur here. One interest¬ 
ing feature that may be worth mentioning is the special type of 
mosqutio that abounds in the arid sandy stretches of Sbertallai— 
AUeppey lowlands, which is known to be the transmitter of the 
dreaded disfiguring disease of these and adjascent area9 known as 
Elephantiasis • The Filarial worm, Wuchereria malayi, which is the 
primary cause of this disease, is carried from one person to another 
by the mosquito Mansonoides sp. In other parts the filarial worm 
causing similar diseases is Wuchereria bancrafti and this latter is 
spread by the common Culex mosquito- In places where the Culex 
mosquitoes are Infectious the mosquitoes have been, partially at 
least, controlled by spreading a film of oil over the tanks and 
bodies of water where their larvae live ; the larvae are thus killed 
because when they come to the surface of the water to breathe air, 
oil on the surface gets into the respiratory hites- It was very 
annoying to the health authorities for a long time that this 
method was quite ineffective In Sbertallai, It was only later that 
patient biological study showed that the larvae of Mansonoides do 
not go to the surface of the water to take air—they get it by print¬ 
ing the aircells of the water weed, Pistia that grows abundantly in 
the tanks of these areas 

CLIM 4TE 

The district has a tropical humid climats with an oppressive 
tummer and plentiful seasonal rainfall. The Deriod from March 
so the end of May is the hot season- This is followed by the south 
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west monsoon season which continues till the end of September. 
During October and major part of November southwest monsoon 
retreats giving phce to the northeast monsoon, which lasts till the 
end of February, although the rains associated with the northeast 
monsoon ceases by December. 

Rainfall 

Records of rainfall are available for 9 stations in the district 
for periods ranging from 45 to 7o years. The details of the rain¬ 
fall at these stations and for the district as a whole are given in 
tables a and 3. The annual ra'nfall In the district is 2992-7 mm 
<117*82*’. The rainfall increases generally from the coast towards 
Interior of the district- The annual rainfall varies from 2735-6 mm 
(107-'/0») at KayamkuUm to 3227*7 mm (132*9") at Arukutiy, The 
district is benefited by rainfall both in the southwest monsoon 
and the retreating monsoon seasons. The rainfall from June to 
September constitutes about 61 percent of the annual rainfall, 
June being the rainiest month* After July the rainfall gradually 
decreases till the end of September. During October and November 
when the southwest monsoon retreats, rainfall is mostly from 
thunder showers. About 19 percent of the annual rainfall is 
recorded during this period, October showing secondary maximum 
in rainiall- Comparatively very little rainfall Is recorded during 
the period December to February, February being the month with 
the least rainfall- Significant amounts of rainfall mostly as thun¬ 
dershowers are recorded during the hot season from March to 
May, the rainfall gradually Increasing with the advance of the 
season. The variation of rainfall from year to year is small. 
During the fifty year period 1901 to 1950, the highest annual rain¬ 
fall amounting to 137 percent of the normal occurred in 1933. The 
lowest annual rainfall which was 74 percent of the normal ocourred 
in 1905, There were only three years in this fifty year period when 
the annual rainfall in the district was less than 80 percent of the 
normal. It will be seen from table 3 that the annual rainfall in 
the district was between 2600 and 3400 mm (lOg-36 and 1 33*86") in 
37 years in the fifty year period* 

On an average there are 135 rainy days (i.e., days with rain¬ 
fall of 2*5 mm - 10 cents-or more) in a year in the district. This 
number varies from 128 at Kayatnkulam to 145 at Tiruvalla. June 
has 24 rainy days the highest for any month while in January and 
February, there are only one or two rainy days. 
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The highest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station In the 
district wa9 274-3 mm (10-80*) at Alleppey on 10th April 1950. 

Temperature 

There is only one meteorological observatory in the district 
and it is at Alleppey. The records of this observatory may be 
representative of the conditions prevailing in the district. The 
variation of temperature through different months is very small. 
March to May is a season of gradual increase In temperature. The 
weather Is oppressive in this season due to the higher tempera¬ 
tures and the dampness of th« air. However, in coastal areas sea 
breezes give some relief from the heat. Afternoon thunder showers 
which are frequent during March to May also bring welcome relief. 
The period from January to May Is the warmest period of the year. 
With the onset of the southwest monsoon by about the end of May 
temperatures decrease and throughout the monsoon season 
weather is pleasant. With the withdrawal of the southwest 
monsoon, day temperatures increase slightly- 

The highest maximum temperature recorded at Alleppey was 
36-7° C(98-l° F) on Uth March 1949. The lowest minimum was 
17-80 c (64-0° F) on 26th December 1944- 

Humidity 

The air is highly humid practically throughout the whole year 
Howevei, the humidities are slightly less during the months from 
December to April. 

Gloudiness 

Skies are heavily clouded to overcast in the southwest mon- 
soon season and to lesser extent in retreating monsoon season- 
Cloudiness decreases therefter and by January and February the 
skies are mostly clear or lightly clouded. In the hot season cloud¬ 
iness increases particularly in the afternoons. 

Winds 

Duiiog the period March to October winds are generally mod¬ 
erate in force. In the rest of the year they are generally light to 
moderate. Id the period January to May, winds strengthen in 
the afternoons. In the southwest monsoon season winds are 
mostly westerly to northwesterly. In the rest of the year winds are 
northeasterly to easterly in the mornings and from directions bat- 
wee n southwest and northwest Id the afternoons. 
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Special weather phenomena 

Thunderstorms occur on about 3D percent of the days during 
the period from March to May and in the retreating monsoon 
season, their frequency being highest in April. They occur occas * 
ionally during December to February also. 

Tables 4 , 3 and 6 give the temperature, humidity, mean wind 
speed and special weather phenomena respectively for Alleppey. 


TABLE 

List of villages 


Taluk 

1. Ambalapuzha 


2. Shertallai 


3. Karthikapally 


Villages 

1 Purakad 

2 Punnapra 

3 Ambalapuzha 

4 Alleppey 

5 Aryad South 
0 Aryad North 

7 Mararikulam South 

1 Mattathilbhagom 

2 Pallipuram 

3 Panavally 

4 Mararlkulam North 

5 Tanneermukkom South 

6 Tauneermukkom North 
1 Kokothamangalam 

8 Shertallai South 

9 Shertallai North 
10 Vayalar East 

U Vayalar West 

12 Thuravoor South 

13 Thuravoor North 

14 Aroor 

15 Tycattusseri 

16 Kaujikuzhy 

1 Puthupally 

2 Kayamkulam 

3 Pathiyoor 

4 Keerikad 

5 Kandalloor 
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4. Knttanad 


5, Mavelikara 


6 

Arattupuzha 

7 

Mutukulam 

8 

Chengoli 

9 

Chepad 

10 

Pallipad 

Ll 

Veeyapuram 

12 

Cberuthana 

13 

Haripad 

14 

Karthika pally 

15 

Kumafapuram 

16 

Karuvatta 

17 

Trikunnapuzha 

1 

Ramankari 

2 

Muttar 

3 

Veliyanad 

4 

Chennamkari 

5 

Neelamperoor 

6 

Talavadi 

7 

Kozhimukku 

8 

Takazbi 

9 

Nedumudi 

10 

Charnpakulam 

1 t 

Puliakunnu 

12 

Kainakari 

^ fF 

Vallikunnam 

2 

Tamarakulam 

3 

Bharanikavu 

4 

Perungala 

6 

Kannamangalaro 

6 

Triperumthura 

7 

Chennithala 

8 

Mavelikara 

9 

Thekekara 

10 

Chunakara 

11 

Tazhakara 

12 

Nooranad 

13 

Palamel 

14 

Pandalam South 

15 

Thonnallur 
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6. Chengannur 


7- Tiruvalli 


1 Kurattisseri 

2 Mannar 

3 Chengannur 

4 Puliyoor 

5 Cherianad 

6 Ala 

7 Venmony 

8 Mulakuzha 

9 Kulanada 

10 Mezh^veli 

11 Aranmula 

12 Vadakkekara 

13 Pandanad 

14 Tiruvanvandoor 

1 Kizhakkumbhagom 

2 Kadapra 

3 Nedumpram 

4 Peringala 

5 Kavumbhagom 

6 Tiruvalla 

7 Eraviperoor 

8 Kaviyoor 

9 Kallupara 

10 Puramattom 

11 Mallappally 

12 Anicad 

13 Kottangal 

14 Perumpetty 

15 Ezhumattoor 

16 Ayroor 

17 Koipram 

18 Tottapuzhasseri 
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TABLE 111 

FREQUENCY OF ANNUAL RAINFALL IN THE DISTRICT 
(Date 1901-1950) 


Range io mm No of years Range In mm No. of years 


NORMALS OF TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORY 


Introduction 

The history of Alleppey District forms part of the history of 
the erstwhile princely state of Travancope. The historical geogra¬ 
phy of the District is of partcular interest and significance- A large 
portion of the presert Alleppey District seems to have been under 
water in ancient days- The coastal Taluks of Shertallia, Ambala- 
puzha and Karthikapally which form part of the District might have 
been in the past under wateror they might have formed an extensive 
swamp with sand-banks and mud-banks here and there. Marine 
fossils including coral reefs have been found below the alluvium at 
Vazhapalli near Changanacherry and this is considered proof of 
the fact that the tract was at one time part of the sea 1 2 . The above 
theory has been propounded by geologists to prove that the ele¬ 
vation of the land from the sea was due to the operation of volca¬ 
nic or seismological factors Apart from this, there is also another 
theory v*hich has been advanced by scholars to explain the pheno¬ 
menon The numerous rivers which flow into the District might 
have brought down in their course immense quantities of silt from 
the hills while ocean currents might have transported large quanti¬ 
ties of sand towards the shore- The coastal belt of the Alleppey 
District might have thus been formed by the accumulation of silt 
and sand and therefore, the area might be of more recent origin 
than other parts of the State.* 

Prehistory and Archaeology 

The prehistory of Alleppey District is shrowded in obscurity. 
There is no evidence of the palaeoiithi man having lived in the 
region**. Nevertheless, some old relics reminiscent of the pre¬ 
historic age have come to light in the interior parts of the District 


1 See.the Article on “The Parasurama Tradition 1 ' by I, C. Chacko in the 
journal of t he Ra ma Varma Research In stitute Vol. Xfl, pp- 1—11 

2 H.D. Sankalia definitely excludes Kerala from the palaeolithic map of 
India. He says “O.ie may say without being contradicated that the early 
Stone Age man roamed at will along the small and large river valleys almost 
everywhere in India, except in Assam, Kerala, Sind, Western Rajasthan and 
probably the Central Ganjetic Valley-" Indian Archaeology Today, H.D, 
Sankalia, pp- 35—60 
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In the Kavumbhagam area of Tiruvalla town old burial jars with 
iron lamps or swords inside were found in plenty a few decades ago 
When the foundation was being dug for the M-G.M. High School, 
Tiruvalla, a large smooth, square slab of granite was found 5 feet 
below the ground- 1 Early in the twenties a small granite cellar 
was found about 7 feet below the ground in the south-eastern yard 
of the Tiruvalla Taluk Office. Ruined walls and foundations of 
houses were alo found in the area in large numbers. In the Tolas- 
seri-Cherunallur area of Tiruvallatown.several antiquarian objects 
such as foundations of old circular shrines and underground 
quadrangular houses also came to light. While digging a pit for a 
grave in the Christian cemetery on the hill slope to the southeast 
of the Mission Bungalow in Tiruvalla, a small granite cellar con¬ 
taining rusty remains of an iron lamp was unearthed about 5 feet 
below the ground. In Kadapra. a po-tion of Nir-marn, there was 
found 5 feet below the ground a bjg granite cellar 20 feet square 
with a covering and fbor or granite slabs 2 Even as recently as 
1965 while earth was being excavated for the construction of a new 
ward to the C-I.S. Hospital, Kodakulanji (Cheogannur Taluk) 
some old burial jars, with large granite slabs over them, were un¬ 
earthed from about 6 feet below the ground. On examination they 
were found to contain broken pieces of jars of the black and red 
variety. 

If the archaeological relics of the prehistoric period are scanty 
in the District, those of the historic period may be found every¬ 
where and they are of considerable interest to the historian. These 
archaeologies! antiquities may be considered under the following 
heads:— 

1) Architecture, <2) Sculpture (3) Wood carving (5) Murals 
5) Coins (6) Inscriptions (7) Forts, palaces and other histori¬ 
cal monuments. 

Architecture 

The temples of the Alleppey District represent the Kerala 
style of ar.hitecture. Among the most important of such temples 
may be mentioned those uf Tiruvalla, Chengannur, Kuratti, 


1 Kerala Society Papers, Series II, pp> 59—60 

2 These details have been taken from the article “Annals and Antiquities 
of Thiruvalla’.’ in Kerala Society Papers. Series II, pp.56—86 
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Tiruvanvandur, Haripad, Aranmula etc. A conspicuous feature of 
these temples is the central shrine cilled Snkovil which is either 
square, oblong or circular in shape and consists of one or two 
storeys over which a sioping roof is built. Each of the temples 
has its own characteristic structures of archaeological interest. 
Thus the temple at Harioad has its spacious Kuthampalam while 
that of Tiruvalla its Garuiamindapam . In the former the heavy 
span roof is underpinned by solid pillars on which rest strong 
beams, the weight of the roof b.ia? taken off the wooden lattice 
which forms the walls admitting air and light. Tne Garudamandapa 
at Tiruvalla is a structure which is unique in its shape and design, 
“It consists of a threecanapied pyramidal roof decorated with 
triangular gables having widely projecting caves and built grace¬ 
fully, tier upon tier, showing prominently the gable roofs covered 
over with copper shesti ig. As a distinct architectural specimen it 
has a great value, as the like of it is uot found anywhere else in 
India.” 1 Apart from the typical Kerala style temples, the District 
has also its own rock-cut or cave temples which can claim con¬ 
siderable antiquity. One of the most interesting of such monuments 
is the Kaviyur cave temple which may be assigned to the 7th or 
the 8th century A-D- 2 It is reminiscout in many ways of the 
Pallava style of cave architecture. In addition to the Kaviyur 
cave temple, there is another one in the Pramadathupara on the 
banks of the Pampa river at Nedumprayir. This temple which 
like the Kaviyur cave temple, is dedicated to Siva is carved out of 
a Steep rock- Nothing is known about the origin of this temple, 
But it may not be wrong in assigning it to the 10th century A. D. 
Sculpture 

The sculpture of the District is as old as its architecture. The 
earliest specimens of stone sculpture in Kerah mav be seen in the 
Kaviyur Cave temple itself- The rock-cut figures in this temple 


1 Arts and Crafts of Travancore, Kramarisch, Cousins 3 Poduval, p- 41 

2 A. S- Ramanatha Ayyar, formerly Superintendent of Archaeology, Travan¬ 
core State gives a detailed account of the Kaviyur rock-cut Cave in the 

Travancore Areheoioaical Series Vol. V, Parti (pp- 1-6)- He expresses 
the view that “the tendency to give the cave a slightly earlier age is justifi¬ 
able from its close resemblance to early Pallava work-’* C, Sivaramamurthi 
in his Indian Sculpture includes the Kaviyur stone sculptures among ‘-the 
earliest Chera Carvings’’ and emphasises their resemblance to the similar 
figures in the Pallava Cave at Tiricbirappalli Vide Indian SuWnture, tp. 78) 
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represent a local branch of the famous Pailava school and may be 
assigned to the 7th or 8th century A. D. The figure of the donor 
or chieftain at Kaviyur resembles the Pailava Dwaraoalas and has 
its proto-type in the figure of a Pailava chieftain in the rock-cut 
Siva temple of Kunnandarkovil in Pudukottai. 1 The figure of the 
bearded Rishj is extremely natural and life-like and resembles 
the Rishi in the famous ’Descent of the Ganges’ at Mamallapuram. 
There are stone sculptures in almost all major temples but special 
mentiou may be made of the Siva temple ol Kandiyur which con¬ 
tains elaborate but rough sculptured panels ol stone made in 
imitation of wood earvings found in almost all major temples of 
Kerala. 

The stone images of the Buddha in the Yogasana post ure 
discovered from Karumadi (Ambaiapuzha Taluk), Mavellkara aud 
Bharanikavu in this District are among the finest examples of the 
7th to 9th centuiy sculpture. The first or these is known as 
Karumadi Kuttan and its prominent features are the ushnisha (top 
knot) and the Jwala (flame) on the head and the traces ef the upper 
cloth passing over the chest- In the Buddha image at Mavelikara 
the ushnisha, the jwalv and the upper cloth worn In the upavita 
sacred thread fashion are very conspicuous. The third Buddha 
image at Bharanikavu has been very elegantly executed the upper 
cloth, especially the many-folded part of it, passing over the left 
shoulder and lyiug flat on the chest. The images at Karumadi and 
Mavelikara are about 3 feet in hi ight while that at Bharanikavu 
js about 2 feet. 

Wood Cabving 

The temples of the Alleppey District are are rich in wood car ¬ 
vings. The temples of Chathankulangara, Vettikulangara, Chonak- 
kara, Turavur, Haripad and Kuratti deserve special mention in this 
context- They contain some of the finest examples old workmanship 
In wood, illustrating various puranic figures and themes. The 
Ramayana scenes carved in the Narasimha temple at Chathan¬ 
kulangara are noted for their remarkable expressiveness and they 
have been assigned to the 14th century. There are 21 important 
carvings of Puranic figures and scenes in this temple. Among the 
most impressive panels here is the one depicting Sita in Asokatan*. 
The wood cajviogsat Chonakkaraand Vettikulangaraare illustrative 


l S*e arts and Crafts of Travancore.p. *9 
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of 17th or 18th century workmanship and are equally noted for their 
high degree of excellence- Themost impressive scene caived around 
the Central shrine of the Siva temple at Chonakara are Arjunas' 
fight with Siva in the form Kirata and the penance of Siva. The 
whole of the Bhagavata Is vividly carved out in wood in Bhagavathi 
temple at Vettikulangara. The Lakshminarasimha temple, Turavur 
has an abundance of wood catvings depicting puranic themes and 
figures such as Narasimha, Sastha on horse back, Krishna playing 
on the flute, Vishnu in Yogasana pose, Krishna with the Gopis. 
Nataraja etc- The Turavur carviDgs are particularly noted for their 
remarkable clarity in details. The Kuthambalam at Haripad 
Subramonia temple is decorated with exquisite wood carvings. The 
ceiling of the raised platform consists of nine sections. The 
central section contains an image of Brahma finely carved in wood 
while the eight outer ones contain carvings of the deities- Isana, 
Indra, Agni. Yama Nirriti, V aruna, Vayu and Kubera-all of which 
exhibit good workmanship. The belt running round the base of 
the cejling contains representations of the birth and sports of 
Krishna and the other avataras • The Wood carvings at Kuratti 
belong lo the 19th century wbeu the art of wood carving had 
begun to decline. The carved figures here look less vivid and ex¬ 
pressive and are devoid of delicacy of details. 

Murals 

The Alleppey District has preserved some of the most exqui¬ 
site specimens of the Kerala murals. Four mural paintings belong¬ 
ing to the 18th century adorn the walls of the Srikovil of the 
Vishnu temple at Aranmula. Each of them is 63 inches in length 
and 50 inches in height and has been painted in pairs on either side 
of the facade of the central shrine- Specimens of mural paintings 
of the later 18th century maybe found on th*walls of tbe Siva and 
Bhagavathi temples at Panayanarkavu near Mannar. There are 
mural paintings in the Keethrakovil Subramonia temple, Haiipad, 
the Lekshmi Narasimha temple, Turavur and the Sri Vallabba 
temple, Tiruvalla. The Orthodox Syrian Church at Cheppad also 
contains some old mural paintings. These frescoes kept in the Holy 
of Holies depict the Great Apostles, the scenes from the life of 
Jesu9 Christ from His Nativity to Crucifixion and a Malankara 
Metropolitan- Though these church paintings represent .‘cenej 
from the Bible and the history ot Christianity, Mill they have a 
distinct Kerala touch about them- Tbe largest of the mural paint¬ 
ings so lar discovered in Kerala may be seen in the Krishnapuram 
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Palace (Karthikapally Taluk] in this District- The painiuting which 
occupies a wall space of 154 sq. feet [14 ft. horizontal and 11 feet 
vertical] depicts the Puianic story of Gajendramoksha. It has been 
assigned to the period 1725 to 1746 A-D and is considered to be a 
priceless treasure of art- 
Coins 

The history of the coins of the District may be traced back to 
very early days. According to tradition Rasi, a gold coin said to 
have been introduced by Parasurama, was the oldest coin current in 
Kerala. The Kaliyuga Rayan or Kaliyuga Rayan Panam which bears 
a vague resemblance to the Rasi coin was next m point of age and 
according to W. Elliot it was at one time in circulation over the 
whole of Kerala. Inscriptions of the 9th to the 13 centuries refer 
to such gold coins as Ron, Acchu'Panam, Kasu, Ezhakasu, Azhakasehu 
Anaiacchu, Thiramam, etc* Anatharayan panam and Anantha Vara- 
han were two gold coins issued by the rulers of Travancors subseq¬ 
uently. In addition to gold coins, silver and copper coius were 
also issued by them from time to time. 

A large number of non-Kerala coins have also been in circu¬ 
lation in this District as elsewhere in Kerala. The earliest of such 
coins seem to have been the punch-marked coins which were 
current even at the time ol the Buddha, Eur< pean coins, parti¬ 
cularly Roman, have been discovered from various parts of Kerala 
including Niranam in this District. The Roman coins found in 
Kerala may be dated from 30 B-C. to 547 A. D. The Vazhappilli 
Inscription of Rajasekhara (9fh century A.D-) makes specific men¬ 
tion of the Dinarius■ It records that at a meeting of the townsmen 
of Vazhappalli Geramam and the eighteen nadus of Tiruvattuval 
held undtF the presidency of king Rajasekbara, it was decided 
that those who wouid cause the daily ball ceremony in the Siva 
tempie of Tiruvattuvai to be discontinued, should pay to the king 
a hundred dinarius. The coins of the Chola, Pandya and other 
South Iadian powers who had at various times exercised their 
sway over parts of Kerala were also in circulation in the District. 
The Unniati Charitam composed about 1400 A.D, makes a reference 


1 For a study of the punch-marked coins discovered from Kerala, The 
Early coins from Kerala by Dr P.L. Gupta may be consulted 

2 Travancore Archaeological Series VoJ.IJ pp, 8—14 
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to the Tulukkakasu which was introduced by the Madurai Sultans 
during the period 1334-78 and gained currency in the Kerala 
region al>o. 

Inscriptions 

The epigraphical wealth of the District is substantial, Some of 
the inscriptions of historic value EQcy be biiefly considered here. 
The main Siva temple atKavijur contains two records engraved 
on its central shrine. 1 Both t he records are dated in the Kali Era- 
One of the incriptions dated 4051 Kali era records that a private 
individual named Devan Secdan of Magilanjari made a gift to the 
temple for offerings, incense etc- While the other record dated 
tie 405<nd jear of the same era mentions that two private indi- 
vicuals donated a piece of land for burning lamps and offerings. 
Beth tie records are significant in thst they mention “the arrange- 
ment or compact at Muzhikkulam’* 2 ' 

Another important inscription is the Kandiyur inscription of 
Ravi Kerala Varman- 3 4 Tt is inscribed on the east base of the 
tnahamatidafa tie Siva turtle at Kandiyur. It is written in the 
Vattezbuthu alphabet and the language is old Malayalam. The 
inscription records that Rama Koiha Varman, the chief of Odanad, 
rebuilt fhe temple of Siva at Ktndijur and carried out extensive 
repairs to it during the years 394 and 393 ,1111 and 1218 A. D.) of 
the Koilam era. The year 392 of the Kollam Era is stated in the 
documents to have corresponded to the 394th year of the God at 
Kandryur. This furnishes evidence of tbe fact that the Kandiyur 
temple was established in 823 A.D- ie.,594 years before the Kollam 
year 392- it may be mentioned that the Kandiyur temple is one of 
the oldest temples of Kerala of which there is inscriptions! 
evidence. 

The Vishnu temple at Tiiuvanvacdur has preserved two un¬ 
dated records of Srivallabhan Kotha who ruled over Venad in the 
late 10th century. A-D.* One of them records the gift of land 
made by Srivallabhan Kotha to tbe deity of Tlruvanvandur 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. I, pp- 288—89 

2 The reference here is the historic Muzhikkula Kacham which laid down 
a code of conduct to govern the relations between the landlords and the 
tenants 

3 Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol-1, pp- 289-90 

4 Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol - II, pp. 22—25 
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forfoid offering and other purpmes while the other registers a 
similar grant to Hie Tiruvambadi shrine. Both the inscriptions are 
written in Vattezhuthu characters and in the old Malayalam langu¬ 
age. Another record in the same temple registers a gift of some 
land by Ediran Kaviran of Kinattikkadu for the maintenance of a 
perpetual lamp in the temple 1 It is significant that the general 
supervision of all the three ehdowments or gifts was entrusted to 
the local assembly of the ‘'Three Hundred” [Munuttuvar of 
Nantuzhainad and that in all th? three epigraphs the transgressers 
were threatened with t’ie penalty of the operation ol the Muzhik- 
ku am kacham ■ Moreover, there is also a fragmentary record of the 
Chera ruler Indukotha Varman [944-962 A.D.] inscribed on the 
mandapa of this temple. 2 It is in Vattezhuthu characters and mentions 
the inunnuttuvar of Nantuzhainad, 

Among the most important epigraphical records discovered 
from the the District, the Tiruvalla copper plates deserve special 
mention- 3 4 The origin and antiquity of this voluminous document 
are uncertain but it may not be wrong to assign it to the period 
some where about 300 Kollam eri (1125 A.D-). The alphabet of 
the record is Vattezhuthu of the vertical variety and is of the same 
type as is found In the grants of Bhaskara Ravi Varman and the 
inscription at Kandiyur- The most remarkable feature of this 
inscription is that it supplies almost all the letters of the Tamil- 
alphabet- The document is of interest in other ways also. It 
mentions several institutions, customs etc. of ancient Keraja 
which are of sociological interest- It also mentions a large number 
of persons and places and contains astronomical details necessary, 
for the collection of the date or dates when the entire document 
or portions thereof were drawn up- 

The Narasimba temple at Chathankulangara contains an insc¬ 
ription engraved at its entrance-* It is an undated record but has 
been assigned to the 14th century on palaeograpbical grounds. The 
inscription records that a certain Devan Sankaran of Melkkadu 
executed repairs to the temple and reconsecrated it- It also gives 
a list of donations of money made by several individuals for the 
feeding of Brahmins as well as a list of lands given to the temple. 


1 Ibid, Vol. V, pp- 31—33 

2 Ibid, Vol-V, pp. 33-34 

3 Travancore Archaelogical Series, Vol- II, pp-131—207 

4 Ibid, Vol. IV, Part IT, p. 161 
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The Subramonia temple at Haripad contains several iithic 
records- 1 Most of them relate to matters connected with the cult¬ 
ivation of temple land* by private individuals and the penalty 
levied from them for defaults of noncultivation or non-payment 
of rent dues to the tempie. One of the inscriptions is, however, 
of historical interest because it mentions the names of Raman 
Adichan Varman, the reigning Chief of Odanad and two of hfs 
predecessors Ravi Adichan and Ravi Kerala Varman. 

In addition to the temples, some of churches also contain 
epigraphical records. The Roman Catholic Church at Pallipuram 
(Shertllai Taluk) contains a few epitaphs in Vattezhuthu which have 
been assigned to the post*Portuguese period.2The orthodox Syrian 
church at Niianam-has a tombstone in its court yard which recorde 
the death of one Thomman Chandy in the month of Medom in 792 
Kollam Era (1617 A.D.) 3 

Palaces, Forts, etc. 

There are also some palaces and other monuments of histori¬ 
cal interest in the district. The Krisbnapuram palace built by 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58) in the 18th century is a typical exam¬ 
ple of the Kerala style of architecture, 11 is one of the proteced 
monuments being maintained by the State Department of Aicbae- 
ology- The remnants of some irregular fortifications may be seen 
in the northern part of Kayamkulam town. The old pilaces at 
Karthikapally Taluk wh>ch belong to three different families, viz., 
Chemprol, Aaantapuram and Karimpalikoikka) also excite the 
curiosity of the historian. It was in the last mentioned palaces at 
Marthanda Varma, the ruler of Travancore is believed to have 
once taken refuge to elude capture by his enemies. In Mannar is 
situated the old Koikkal palace which was the summer residence of 
the Kayamkulam Rajas- A large fort with 24 bastions and each 
side having a gateway In the centre existed at Mavelikara. There 
are also old palaces at Pantalam. 

Nilamperur In Kuttanad is also a place of some archaeological 
interest as the bronze statuette of legendary Chera king who is 


1 Ibid, Vol- IV, pp 38-43 

2. Travancore Archaeological Series,No. VII, p. 141 
3- Ibid-p, 144 
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called Petamal Pallivanavar is kept in a building outside the main 
Rhagavathi temple of tbe place. It is only Ik" in height, but has 
attracted the notice of many a research scholar. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Rbferencees in Classical Works 

The AHeppey District figures in classical literature and tradi¬ 
tion. Some of the placet mentioned by classical writers like Pliny 
(1st century A- D.) the author of the Periplus (1st esntury A. D.) 
and Ptolemy (2nd century A- D.) have been located by scholars in 
this District. Among the principal centres of Roman trade in 
Malabar mentioned by these writers are the sea ports of Birace 
(Bacare) and Nelcynda. The identification of these place names 
has given rise to much controversy am >ag scholars but there is a 
view that both Barace and Nelcynda were in the Alleppey District- 
The former has been identfied by several scholars with Purakkad 
(Porca of the later Protuguese writers) and the latter with Nira- 
nam. It may be mentioned that both the towns are said to have 
been situated not very distant from each other on the banks of 
the river Baris which scholars are inclined to identify with the 
Pamba 1 

In the first century when Pliny wrote his account Bavace was 
r*>en a more convenient port than Muziris (Cra eganore). He says: 

'Tt (Muziris) is not a desirable place of call, pirates being in 
the neighbourhood who occupy a place called Nitrias, and 
besides it is not well 'supplied with wares for traffic. Ships 
besides anchor at a great distance from the shore, and the 
cargoes have to be landed and shipped by employing boats. At 
the time I was writing this C.ielobtheras was the sovereign of 
that country. Another more convenient harbour of the nation 
is Ne^cyndon which is called Decare. There Pandion used to 


1 I. C. Chacko is one of the prominent scholars who identify Baracc with 
Purakkad and Nelcynda with Niranam- His article on “Parasurama 
tradition" in the Journal of the Rama Varma Research Institute Bulletin, 
VoJ. XII, PP. l-ll may be referred to in this connection. Dr- P- J. Thomas 
also subscribes to Chacko’s view. Attention is invited to the article on 
Roman Trade Centres in Malabar by Dr. P- J Thomas in Kerala Society 
Papers, Vol. II Series X (pp. 259-269). In a History of South India 
<P-139) Proof. K. a. Nilakanta Sastri identifies Barace with Purakkad 
tPorakad) 
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reign, dwelling at a great distance from the mart, in a town in 
the inteilor of the country called Modura. The district from 
which pepper fs carried down to Becare in canoes is called 
Cottonara. None of these names of nations, ports and cities 
are to be found in any of the former writers- from which it 
appears that the names (stations) of the places are changed.' ! 

The author of the periplus does not fully endorse the view 
of Pliny in regard to the importance of Barace. He calls Muz’ris 
the psincipal port of the land and Barace a village where ships 
laden with pepper from Nelcynda frequently called- The observa¬ 
tions of the author of the Periplus are given below:- 

"Muzlris, which pertains to the same realm, is a city at the 
height of prosperity, frequented as it is by ihips [from Arjake 
and Greek ships from Egypt!- It lies near a river at a distance 
from Tyndis of 600 stadia, whether this is measured from 
river to rivsr or by the length of the sea voyage, and it is 20 
stadia distant from the mouth of its own river- The dlttanc# 
of Nelcynda from Muziris is also nearly 500 stadia, whether 
measured from river to river or by the sea voyage, but it 
belongs to a different kingdom, that of Pandion- It likewise 
is situated near a river and at about a distance from the sea 
of 120 stadia. 

At the very mouth of this river lies another village, Bacare 
to-which the ships despatched from Nelcynda come down 
empty and ride at anchor off shore while taking in cargo: for 
the river, it may b? noted, has sunken reefs and shallows which 
make its navigation difficult. The sign by which those who 
come hither by sea know they are nearing land is their meeting 
with snakes, which are here of a black colour, not so long as 
those already mentioned, like serpents about the head, and 
with eyes the colour of blood. 

The ships which frequent these ports are of a large size, on 
account of the great amount and bulkiness of the pepper and 
betel of which their lading consists. The imports here are 
principally great quantities of spices; (topaz ?) gold stone, 
chrysolite, a small assortment of plain .doth, flowered robes; 
Stibium, a pigment for the eyes; coral, white glass, copper or 


1 Foreign Notices of Soulh India, K, a- Nilakanta Sastri P53 
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brass, tin, lead, wine, but not much, but about *3 much as at 
Barygaza; sandarach, arsenic ('orpiment), yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic; and corn, only for the use of the ship company, as the 
merchants do not sell it. 

The following commodities are brought to it for export: 
Pepper in great quantity, produced in only one of these marts, 
aub called the pepper of Cottonara, pearls in great quantity 
and of superior quality, ivory, fine silks, spikenard from the 
Ganges, betel, all brought from countries further east, trans¬ 
parent or precious stones of all sorts, diamonds, jacinths- 
tortoise-shell from the Golden Island, and another sort which 
lie off the coast of Limyrike. The proper season to set sail 
from Egypt for this part of India is about the month of July 
that is, Epihi” 1 

According to the Peri plus Nelcynda was 500 stadia from 
Muziris and 120 stadia from ^Baiace- Scholars who identify Barace 
with Purakkad and Nelcyndr with Niranam also identify Cot- 
tanora mentioned by Pliny an! the Periplus with Kuttanad where 
pepper of the finest quality grew in abundance- It may be 
mentioned that Kuttanad was one of the ancient divisions of 
Kerala and the name survives evtn today in the Taluk of the same 
name. It seems that the entire region lying on the banks of the 
Pamba river (the modern Taluks of Chengannur, Tiruvalla, 
Ambalapuzha anb Kuttanadj supplied all the pepper required for 
export from Barace to foreign countries. By Ptolemy's time 
(second esntury) Barace and Nelcynda seem to have ceased to be 
important ports. In Ptolemy’s map Barace is marked in the 
territory of Cheraputra and Nelcynda in the Ay Kingdom. Muziris 
had by this time completely oversahado-ved the other sea ports of 
Kerala. 

St, Thomas Tradition 

The Alleppey District k oras large in the familiar St. Thomas- 
tradition current in Kerala. According to this tradition St-Thomas, 
the Apostle, landed at Maliankara, a place adjoining Muziris in 
52 A- D., converted several Brahmins and others and founded 
seven Churches on the Malabo'- coast Two of the seven churches 
founded by St. Thomas have been located at Pallipuram Koka- 
mangalamj and Niranam in this District. Thus it seems that 


1 Classical Accounts of rndia DrR.C.Majurcdar, pp- 305-6 
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Christianity had found its way into the AUeppsy District even in 
the first century of the of the Christian era- 

Sangam Agb 

In the Sangm age which comprised the first five centuries of 
the Christian era a portion of the Alleppey District formed part of 
Kuttanad, one of the four divisions of ancient K°rila. To the 
north of Kuttanad, lay Kudanad and to its south Venad The 
term "Kuttanad * literally means “the land of lakes ’ and the 
north eastern part of the Alleppey District is known by that name 
even today. The early Cheras had their original h >me in Kuttanad 
and according to the Sangam works they had their headquarters 
at Kuzhumoor in this area- Though it has not been possible to 
Identify this place conclucive'.y there is a view that Kuzhumoor 
was Kumili in the present Kottayam District. It was after their 
home in Kuttanad that the early Cheras cim; to be known as the 
Kuttuvans. While the Chera or Kuttuvans were having their 
sway over the north eastern portions of the Districf, the south- 
easteren portions up to TiruVallu formed Part of the Ay kingdom 
which had its headquarters in South Travancore. 1 2 It is significant 
that Ptolemy refers to the region from the rivers Baris (Pamba) to 
Cape Comorin as the Aioi (Ay) where the chieftains of the Ay clan 
ruled. 

Buddhism 

An important aspect of the early history of the District is the 
widespread prevalence of Buddhism, Reference has already been 
made to the Buddhist images disc vered at such plicas as Bharani- 
kavu, Mavelikara and Karumadi, The Buddhist faith was firmly 
established in the very centre of the District in a place called Sri 
Mulavasam which is now under the sea. The famous temple of 
the Buddha at Sri Mulavasam was in a flourishing condition during 
the reign of the Ay king Vikramaditya Varaguaa i885-925A.D.).» 
The paliyam plates of this ruler testify to the fact that he had granted 
extensive landed properties to the temple of Sri Mulavasam- There 
are also references to Sri Mulavasam in the Sanskrit work Mushak* 
V&mst. It is stated in this work that during the reign of the 
Mushaka king, Valabha, the temple of Sri Mulavasam was on the 
verge of ruin on account of the inroads of the sea, Valabha is said 


1 Trivandrum Dist rict G azetteer, P. 103 

2 Trivandrum District Oazettcsr, pp- HO— 111 
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to have marched to the south to join the army of the ruler of 
Kerala which was being attacked by the Cholas and on his way 
back he Is said to have visited the Buddha temple at Sri Mulavasam- 
There have been differences of opinion among scholars in regard 
to the Identification of Sri Mulavaaam* Some have located it in 
north Kerala on the evidence of the Mttshaka Vamsa. 1 Historically 
it seems to be mare correct to locate Sri MuUvasam somewhere 
in the coastal region between Trikunnapuzhi and Karumadi which 
was the cradle of the Buddhist frith in ancient days as is testifjjd 
toby the large number of Buddha images discovered from the 
area.a That Sri Mulavisain Was a celebrated centre of Buddhist 
pilgrimage in ancient times is proved also by tue discovery of an 
image of Lokeswara by M* Foucher in Gandhara containing the 
following short inscription on it:- “D.ikshinapaths Moolavasa 
Lokanatha"• T- A. Gopinatha Rao, formerly Superintendent of 
Archaeology, Travancore State, comments on the contents of this 
inscription as follows:- 

“The use of the teiiu Dakshina-palha removes all doubt 
about the situation of Sri Moolavasam. If a duplic’te of the 
image of (lie Lokeswara was set up for worship even in such a 
distant country as Gandhnra.there is not the least doubt about 
1 he great sanctify with which the original was held by the 
Buddhas a'l over the world. The presence of such an all 
important tercp'c of Buddha must necessarily have induced 
people to erect mo e temples to this deity in a*l th° adjacent 
paTts, and this might account for a number of imagps all of 
which are found practically in one place, that is, near 
Sri Mula vasam-”-* 

It has also been pointed out that Sri Mu'avasam might have 
perished in or about the first quarter of the 10th century almost at 
the same t me that another famous temple of the Buddha viz., 
Omdamani Varma Vibara c-*m j into existence on the opposite 
coa;t at Nagapattinam ina’mostihe samealtitudcas ^ri Mulavasam. 


1 See Buddhism in Kerala by P, C* Alexander p, 84 

and Keralavum Baddhamatavu n by S. Smku Ayyar, p- 58> 

2 A! te^tio i i«'nviied to Chi la Kerala Cha'ttra Prasnangal by 

ElatnkuUtn P.N. Kuijin pillai- P. 105 
3. Travancon Archaeological Series, Vol. It. Part 11. p, 117 
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Age of the Second Cherv Empire (8)0-1102 A- D.) 

During the period from the 9th to the 12th centuries A- D. 
the Alleppey District formed part of the Second Chera empire 
(800-1102 A. D) which extended its sway over the whole of Kerala 
with its capital at Mahodayapurara- The Chera empire was 
divided for administrative purposes into a number of Nadus each 
of which was ruled over by a feudatory governor appointed by the 
Emperor. The area compris ; ng the present Alleppey District 
formed mainly parts of the Nadus' of Odanad and Nantuzbainad 
each of which had its feudatory ruler or governor as Well as its 
popular assembly cilled Munnuttuvar, The governor who was 
appointed by the Emperor carried on the administration in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the popular assembly. 

Odanad 

The principality of Odanad comprised in the beginning the 
present Karthikapally and Maveiikkara Taluks and hid its capital 
at Kandiyur Mattam (Mavelikara)at least till ihe 14th century when 
it wa 3 shifted to Eruva in the outskirts of Kayamkulain. We have 
no records to reconstruct a connected history of Odanad but there 
are inscriptions and literary works which give us some information 
about a few of the rulers of thi-kingdom- The Kandiyur inscription 
of the Venad king Ravi Kerala Varma dated 393 Kollam Era (1218 
A D ) refers to one Rama Kotha V'a mi, chief of Odinid as having 
renovated the Siva temple of Kandiyur while the Haripad temple 
inscription refers to the ruling clnei of Odanad, Raman Adicha 
Varman and his predecessors Kavi Adichan and Ravi Kerala Virman 
The ruleis of Odanad figures as one of the signatories in ihe Vira 
Ragava copper plate (1225 A D An inscription at Tiruchchendur 
in lirunelveli District dated in the fourth year of a Pundyan kiug 
Maravarman Tiibhuvinachakravartia Kutasekharadeva mentions 
the donation of t vo villages for the maintenance ot a matha called 
Andaladasa mat ha founded by a certain Odanattadikal . 1 2 As the 
date of this Paadya ruler is itself not clear it has noc been possible 
to establish the identity or age of the Odanad ruler mentioned in 
the record’ The Unnunilisandesam compostd during the period 
13f)<M365 mentions a ruler of Oimad by name Iravi Varmi. It is 


1 See Trichur District, Gazetteer pp. 134-36 

2 Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol VI, P. 38 
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clear from the evidence furnished by this oocm that Kandiyur 
Mattam continued to be the capital of the Odanad kings during 
this Period also. There were two palaces for the Odanad kings at 
Kandiyur- One was the Nariyangamannur palace situated at Mattam 
aDout half a mile to the west o< the Kandiyur temple and the other 
at Kirthinurim to the northeast of th ^ temple- The Unniatichariiam 
composed by Damodara about the year !400 A O- during the reign 
of Iravi Kerala Varna, the ruler of Odanad also throws some light 
on the affairs of the kingcu-n. Unniati, the heroine of the 
Unnialicharitam, was the daughter of Kerala Varman, The Sivavi- 
lasam , yet another literary work composed by Damodara during 
the same period, also contains a beautiful description of Kerala 
Varman himseif and his capital at Kandiyur Mattam. The theme 
of tin poem is the ch dee Swayamvaranam ) of y uvaraja Rama 
Varman of Perumpadappu Swarupam a* her husband by Unniati, 
the daughter of Kerala Varma. It was only sometimts after the 4th 
century that Odanad shifted its capital to Kayamkulam. 

Nantuzhainad 

The inscriptions of the Chera emperors throw some light on 
the conditions in Nantuzhainad also- The kingdom comprised the 
Tiruvalla-Chengannur region of this District as well as the 
Changanachf-rry area of the neighbourin'* Kottayatn District. The 
Mamballi Plate dated Kollam era 149 974 A- D) records that the 
temple of Ay irur and its lands were placed at the disposal of the 
temple of Tiruchengannur by a private party in the assembly ol 
the great men of firuchengannur, king Sri v al'abhan Kotha of 
Venad,(the southern-most division of the Chera Empire), being 
also present in it 1 . From the inscriptions of this ruler discovered 
from the Vishnu temple at Tiruvanvandur aod Trikkodithanam 
it is inferred by some scholars tl a this Venad iuler extended his 
sway e ven as far north as Changanacherry Taluk. One of the 
Tiruvanvandur inscriptions records the grant of certain lands by 
Sri Vallabhan Kotha to the God at Tiruvanvandur 3 . The Trikko¬ 
dithanam inscription No. i dated the 14th regnal year (976 A-D-) 
of the reign of Bhaskara Ravi Varman records that Govardb&na 
Marthanda, the ruler of Venad, granted certain taxes to the 
temple of Trikkodithanam-* There is also inscriptional evidence 

1 Travancors Archaeological Series Vol IV pp 1-16 

2 Ibid Vol- 

3 Ibid Vol II, P- 33 
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of the fact that in the I4th year of the reign of Bhasfcara Ravi 
Varman the Koyihiladhikrihal appointed Govardhana Marthanda, 
the ruler of Venad, to rule over Nantuzhainad also*. Thus it is 
clear that Nantuzhainad was one of the subordinate division* of 
the Second Chera Empire, its chieftains or Viceroys having been 
appointed by the Chera Emperor himself. The Nantuzhainad 
kingdom merged in course of time in the kingdom of Odanad 
and later in Tekkumkur- It may be stated on the evidence of the 
Unnunilisandesam that the Tekkumkur kingdom had not extended 
to the Cbanganacherry*Tiruva!la region even by the middle of the 
14th century and that areas to the south of Kaviyur came to be 
Included in it only sometime thereafter. 1 2 

Religious activity 

During the age of the Second Chera Empire (800-1102 
A. D.) and the period immediately following its fall the 
places under the nndern Alleppey District made significant 
contributions to the religious and cultural progress of Kerala 
An important feature of Hindu religious activity during the 
period was the rise of the temple to a place of prominence in. 
the social and cultural life of the people A large number of Siva 
and Vishnu shrines sprang up in all parts of Kerala- One of the 
Earliest temples of Alleppev District and of Kerala about which 
information Is available is the Siva temple at Kandiym established 
in 823 A-D-during the reign of Rajasekhara VarmanfS >42— ; 8>|A- D., 
the devout Saiva ruler. Some of the mo>t famous Vaishnavt 
Shrines of South India celebrated in the songs of the Vaishnava 
Alwars like Nammalwar and Tirumangai Aiwar came to be esta¬ 
blished in this District during the age- The famous Vishnu shrines 
of Tiruvanvandur, Tiiuvalla, iiruararimula, Tituchittat and 
Tirupuliyur deserve mention in this connection, Saint Sathakopa, 
otherwise known as Nammalwar. 9th century A. D-, has devoted 


1 Ibid, Vol.V, PP- 178-179 

2 It may be mentioned in this connection that Tekkumkur was the southern 
portion of Vempolinad (Bimbali desa in Sanskrit) w-hich comprised the 
major portion of central and North Travancore in ancient days. The 
northern portidn of the kingdom was known as Vadakkukumur. 
Tekkumkur and Vadakkumktir seem to have become independent kingdoms 
before the 12th century a-D. The former had its capital at Vennimala 
and the latter at Kaduthuruthi, The rulers of both Vadakkumkur and 
Tekkumkur arc indiscriminately referred to in literary works as Bimbali- 
sas. The Vembanad lake lying between Alleppey and Cochin derives its 
name from Vembolinadu. 
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a considerable portion of his hymns to the prafsc of the deities of 
these famous shrines. Tiruvanvandur which is known by the name 
Timvenmandur and Tirnvanmandur In inscriptions is one of the 
thirteen holy places (Divyadesams) of Malainadu sung in the 
hymns of Nammalwar. It is also r-ferred to in the Natayirapra- 
bandham as well as in the Maranalank -ram and Ashlaprabandham- 
The Vishnu temple at Tiruvalla is also another of the thirteen 
Divyadesams of Malainadu praised by Nammalwar and Tirumangai 
Alwar. The temple is celebrated in the Works of the Alwars as 
Tirnvallaval. It may be noted that the temple of Tiruvalla, Hke 
that of Tiruvanvandur, was frequently visited by Nammalwar as well 
as by Tirumangai Alwar after plodding their weary way through 
the inhospitable jungles and forests of South Kerala- Nammalwar’s 
Tiruvaimozhi song on Tiruvalla consists of eleven stanzas which 
give specific details about the place. It refers particularly to the 
flourishing local community of thousand Brahmin families, the 
sugarcane and paddy fields of the place as well as the Vedic chant¬ 
ing and scrificLl smoke emanating from the temple and its suburbs. 
The other Vaishnava shrines of Tnuchittat, Tirupuliyur and 
Tiruaraumula are also equally noted Vaishnava shrines praised in 
the songs of the Alwars. 

Viralminda Nayanar 

In epite oi the predominance of the Vaishnava cult the District 
produced in the 9th century one of the greatest Saiva Saints of 
South India, viz., Viralminda Nayanar- Viralminda Nayanar is 
Included among the 63 holy saints of Saivaism. A non-Btahmin 
native of Chengannur lie was a contemporary of Cheraman Petumal 
Nayanar and Sundaramurthi Nayanar* 1 Pandit M, Raghava 
Ayyangar gives the following information about the life and work 
of Viralminda Nayanar: 

•‘The story about him is that he used to worship, first 
and foremost the devotees of Siva considering them as even 
more worthy of his regard than God himself. During his stay 
in Tiruvarur, he saw Sundaramurthi Nayanar goiDg into the 
temple straight to the inner sanctum, wilfully ignoring the 
assembly of the Lord’s devotees in the mantapa in front- He 
was stirred to righteous indignation at this neglect, and cried 
aloud in ringing tones that the guilty person was a bhrashia 


1 The periyapwanam tells us that Viralmiada Nayanar was a 
vellaU of Kodimada, Chengannur. 
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or an cutcaste, ard that even the God who favoured the 
sinner was an out caste- Fvrnblcd at this outburst, the 
devotees of God; be sang the ThirultondaUoksi in praise of the 
Bhakias and won the angry Kerala saint's appreciation. Lord 
Siva pleased at the achievement of Viralminda, made him 
the chief of his devotees-” 1 

Along with the other Saiva saints of repute Viralminda 
Nayanar made a significant contribution to the progress of the 
Saiva cult in South India- 

Temple as the Centre of Culture 

Side by side with the progress of the Hindu religion there was 
also the progress of temple architecture, arts and Vedic learning in 
ancient Kerala. Generous donations were made Loth by the rulers 
and the rich people for the construction and upkeep of 
temples and shrines. Temple building, in fact, received a very 
great impetus during this period. As already stated, the most 
important of ths ancient temples of this District seem to have had 
their origin in the 9th century A, D- The vast majority of the 
inscriptions discovered from temples such as those of Tiruvalla, 
Tiruvanvandur etc., record endowments of gifts of lands and other 
offerings. It was customary in those days to donate extensive 
landed properties, particularly paddy fields, to the temples with 
the stipulation that the paddy obtained from there was to be used 
for the performance of archanas or offering of food, ghcc, etc., in 
the temples. There are also instances of endowments being made 
to temples for the feeding of the students of the Vedas. It is 
significant that endowments were made not only by the chiefs of 
the locality concerned but also by the chiefs of neighbouring 
principalities. In fact, the patronage of temples in ancient Kerala 
was undertaken by rulers In disregard of all parochial and 
territorial considerations. 

The ancient Kerala temple was also a centre of learning and 
arts- There was a saiai or Vedic college attached to the most 
important temples. One of the premier salais of this District was 
the Tiruvalla saiai which was attached to the Vishnu temple of 
Tiruvalla. It provided instruction for hundreds of Brahmin youths. 
The Tiruvalla Copper Plates mention that 350 measures of rice 


1 Some .hpais cjKerala ami Tarr.icl Literalmr, Part Lpp. 31—3—. 
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were used exclusively fcr the fredirgof Vedie students (chatras) 
at noon in the ^iruvalla salat. The students were treated with 
great regird aod respect. The TiruvaUa Copper Platel lay down 
that "as soon as offerings were mjde to the deity; the same should 
be given to the chatras • the chatras should be supplied with one 
and a half coconuts. 9 Kalan'ius of tamarind and one ulakku of 
salt-” T It was because the students were provided only with 
cooked rice offered to the deity that special arrangements were 
made to supply them with the condiments mentioned above- An 
Aturasala (hospital) was also maintained for the treatment and 
medical care of the students and priests attached to the temple. 

Apart from being a place of teaming the temple also served as 
a centre for fhe patronage of arts. The Devadasi system was 
prevalent during this period, The TiruvaUa Copper Plates which 
may be assigned to the 12th century A. D. mention that the lour 
Devadasis or dancing girls who were attached to the temple were 
to be given \2 measures of rice- One of the endownents made 
to the TiruvaUa temple by Kandan Kumaran, the ruler of 
Kizhutnalalnadu, provided for five kinds of musical instruments 
(Panchamahasabda ) being played everyday in the temple for the 
Sribah's performed in the morning, noon and evening- The 
Panohamahasabda or five great sounds are those of the Chenia 
(a kind of drum), Tiiitila (another kind; Chenda (another kind), 
Kaithahm (cymbals) and Kahalam (trumpet)- It is also insterest- 
ing to note that temples were provided with theatre halls known 
in the inscriptions under the name of Ktithamblam or Attalhu - 
mandapam Dramatic performances took place In these halls on 
festival occasions- The dramas Tapatismvarana and Subhadradha- 
nanjaya by the royal writer Kulasekhara seem to have been 
specially composed for being enacted during such festivals. Onam 
also seems to have been an important celebration In these days as 
is evidenced by the schedule of expenditure prescribed by the 
TiruvaUa Copper Plates for the celebration of the festlval-r 3 
The temple also served in olden days as boarding house for 
travellers and provision was made not only by kings but also by 
private philanthropists for feeding some specified number of 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series , Vol, II. p. 136 

2 Travancore Archaeological Series Vo], JJ. pp. 149-52 
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Brahmins before and after the offering* were nude to the God 
This is also clear from the Tiruvalla Copper plates which refer 
to the arrangements made in the temple of Tirnvalla for feeding 
daily over 25 Brahmin Sri Vaisbnavas- 

It may also be mentioned in this connection that elaborate 
arrangement* had been made in those days for the proper admini¬ 
stration of the temples and the performance of rituals. A 
committee called sabha looked after the affairs of each temple- It 
was constituted for a specific period and its members being mainly 
Brahmins were respectfully called Aryar or Sabha Aryar. The day- 
to- day management of the temple wig, however, attended to by 
the potuval or Secretary appointed by the committee. The sabha $ 
which managed the temple were controlled by the Kuttams or local 
assemblies. In the inscriptions at Tiruvanvandur which record 
endowments to theterap'e It is clearly specified that^he expenditure 
to be incurred in connection with the performance of rituals or 
ceremonies should be supervised by the Muunntluvar or “Three 
Hundred ” of Nantuzhainad- The Desavazhis and Naduvazhis had 
also some rights over temples. 

Contributions to Literature 

The general cultural progress of the age was characterised by 
literary output of a very high order. One of the earliest literary 
figures associated with the Alfeppey District is Saktibhadra, th* 
author of the celebrated Sins'rrit d-amt Ascharyachudamani [ 9th 
century A D-)- AcorJing to tradition Siktibhadra was a Brahmin 
scholar of Chengaunur Gtaraam and his original name was Sankara. 
He U said to have met Adi Sankara, the famous Advaita philo¬ 
sopher, during the latter’s viiit t > Cheagannur- The story goes 
that Saktibhadra read out his drami Aizhir > achudamani to the 
Acharya during his visit and that the latter did not mike any 
comments on it as he was observing a day of silent meditation. The 
author is said to have been so disappointed by tbs indifferent 
reception accorded to his work by the Achirya that he promptly 
consigned it to flimes* Sinkara, on his return to Caengauuur 
after his tour of Rerala, so goes tae story, enquired of Siktibhadra 
about bis drama and having been infoimed by the latter of its 
destruction dictated the whole of its contents to the author from 
his own mtonry- Whatever be the truth bjhind this legend, it is 
an uidouhted f ic: true cu Ar.hirvizh-tlv-mni is a literary work 
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of great excellence. A Sanskrit drama in seven acts, there are 
very few compositions of this kind in Sanskrit which mny be con¬ 
sidered fit for performance on the stage. Saktibhadra also seems 
to have been a devotee of Sri Rami and as such he was a typical 
product of the Bhakti cult of the day. 

The most outstanding names in Malayalam literature during 
the medieval period are those of the Niranam poets- They have 
been assigned to the 1 5th century. Rama Panikkar, the most 
celebrated of these poets, composed such masterpieces as 
]'■vn'iyanam. Bnihmandapuranam , Sivarathnmahatmyam, Bhagava- 
them, Gitrugila and Padmapmanam. Though mostly translations 
from Sanskrit, the works of Rama Panikkar are noted for their 
originality of treatment and richness of ideas. Rama Panikkar is 
known to the world of letters as Kannassan and his birthplace 
called Kannassaparambu is pointed out even today near the Trika- 
paleswara temple at Niranam, There is difference of opinion on 
the question whether Madhava, the author of the Malayalam 
translation of the Bhagavat Gita and Sankara, the author of the 
Bharatamala belonged to the same family as Kannassan- The 
resemblances in language, style and metre have led writers on the 
history of Malayalam literature to include them also among the 
Niranam poets. To the Niranam poets goes the honour of hiving 
revised the tradition of religious poetry which was relegated to 
the background in the earlier period by the secular literature of 
the Cham-pus and Sandcsa Kavyas. 

PormcAr. Geography of the District in the 16th Century 

We nny resume our narrative of the political history of the 
District, The arrival of Vasco Da Gama at Calicut in 1498 opened 
u new epoch in the history of Kerala. The Alleppey District 
with its extensive sea coast was before long to become the cock-pit 
of the rivalries of European powers and their native allies. Early 
in the 16th century small principalities held sway over vaiious 
parts of the Alleppey District. The kingdom of Tekkumkur which 
had its capital it Vennim rla (Chunganacherry Taluk) had by this 
time extended it- influence to the Tiruvalla-Chengannur area of 
the District at the expense of the kingdom of Odanad. The latter 
piincipality hid consequently shrunk ia size, its authority having 
beea rertricted to puts of the present Mavelikara and Karthika- 
pally Taluks. Ar the Odu-iaJ Raja seems to have shifted his 
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headquirters from Kandiyur to Kayamkuhm the kingdom had 
been referred to hereafter ai Kiyunkulam and its ruler as 
the Kayamkulam Ra|a, The area comprising the present Ambala- 
puzha Taluk and portions of Kuttanad Talufc also emerged daring 
this period as a separate principality under a Brahmin ruler called 
the Chempakasssri Raja. The kingdom is known to history 
alternately as Purakkad, Ambalapuzha or Cbempakasserj. The 
Shertallai Taluk of the present day was known as Karappuram 
and it comprised of two small principalities, viz , Muthedath and 
Iledath a The Kaimah who were the chieftains of these kiugdoms 
were cousins and they were also closely related to the Raja of 
Cochin. Many Annual Letters of the Jesuit Missionaries of this 
period give the approx : mite distance of Muthedath and Purakkad 
from Cochin as 6 and lO leagues respectively, a Portuguese league 
being equivalent to 5 English miles. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the rulers of Cochin, otherwise called Perumpa- 
dappu Swarupam had the most cordial relations not only with 
the Karappuram Kaimals but also with the rulers of Tekkumkur, 
Kayamkulam and Cbempakasseri as well- They even exercised 
certain rights over the Vishnu temple of Tiruvalla. 

Beginnings o - Portuguese Contact 

The Alleppey District came into contact with the Portuguese 
during the second expedition of Vasco Da Gama to Kerala in 1502. 
Waile Vasco Di Gama was at Cochin be received a message from 
the Queen of Quiion requesting him t> send two of his largest 
ships to her port for the purchase of pepper on favourable terms- 
The ships sent by Da Gama touched Kayamkulam during their 
vis ; t to Quiion- 

' Two ships were sent to Quiion and they were taken to a 

river called Callecoulam (Kayamkulamj which was five leagues 


1 Muthedath, is referred to in Portuguese records as- Muterte-’ It is stated 
that the term Arathuukal, the famous Christian pilgrim centre, in 
Shertallai Taluk is a derivation from the word Muthedathunkal, meaning 
at Muthedath’- M uthsdathunkal is believed to have become Edathunkal 
afterwards and then Arathunkal or Arthunkal- Se e the Mission wor k 
of the Jesuits in Mutheduth and Porakk id in the 16th and17th c entu ries - 
Fr George Schurhammcr, p. 1- 
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south from the port (Cochin), were filled up in ten day* and 
returned to Cochin loaded with pepper and spices* Besides, 
the Queen sent a present ta Vasco Da Gama (Captain Major) 
of several siik stuffs of Various colours which were made to 
the country, and very fine white stuffs of very great worth- l '* 

The District was visited by some of the Portuguese travellers 
like Ludovica di Varthema and Duarte Barbosa* Varthema who 
visited Malabar in 1505 visited both Purakfcad and Kayamkulant* 
He travelled from Calicut by river ' the most beautiful he has ever 
seen” and arrived at Cacolon ‘Kayamkulam about 50 leagues 
distant from Calicut. 

Vartakma Says:- 

'The king of this city is a pa^an, and extremely powerful, 
and he has 20,000 horsemen, and many archors, and i 9 const¬ 
antly, at war with other kings. This country has a good port 
near to the sea-coast* No grain grows here, but fruits, as 
at Calicut, and pepper in great qutntities. The colour of the 
people, their dress, manner of living, and customs, are the 
same as at Calicut* At that time, the king of this city was 
the friend of the king of Portugal, but being at war with others 
it did not appear to us well to remain here. Therefore, we 
took our way by sea, aforesaid, and went to a city which is 
called Chayl, belonging to the same king, opposite from Colon 
fifty miles."a 

Barbosa who visited Kerala about 1514 refers to Purakkad and 
also gives an account of Kayamkulam similar to that given by 
Varthema* He observes:* 

"Beyond this kingdom of Cochin towards the south, the 
kingdom of Coulam is entered; between these kingdoms there 
is a place which is called Porca, it belongs to a lord. Having 
passed this place the kingdom of Coulam commences, and the 
first town is called Cayncolan in which dwell many Gentiles, 
Moors, and Indian Christians of the doctrine of St* Thomas. 
And many of these Christians live inland amongst the Gentiles. 
There is much pepper in this place of which there is much 
exportation. 3 

* f Travancore State Manual, Void, V.Nagam Aiya, p. 283 

2 Travancore State Manual, Vol . I, V- Nagam Aiya, p. 290 

3 Ibid Vol T, V Nagam Aiya, p 29! 
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Bailors also refers to the lord of Purakkad as having a small 
territory under him. He noted the existence of a large fishing 
community in the kingdom' He observes that: 

“many fishermen reside who do nothing and have no other 
occupation than that of fishing during the winter and of 
plundering the sea during the summer.*’ 1 

He says further that “the booty they divide with the lord of 
the country who countermances them-” 

Origin and Early History of Chempakasseri 

It may be relevant In this context to trace the origin and early 
history of the kingdom of Purakkad or Chempakasseri which was 
to play a leading role in the polities of Kerala during the Portu¬ 
guese period- The Chempakasseri Raja was a Brahmin who had 
his ancestral home at Kudamalur in Kottayam District- 1 One of 
the traditions regarding the origin of the kingdom has been 
narrated as follows byV- Nagam Alya in his Travancore State 
Manual• 

"An interesting local tradition exists as to the origin of 
th® Chempakassery Rajahs- The tract of the country krown 
as Kuttanad was in the rule of a powerful oligarchy of Nam* 
budiri Brahmins, their head-quarters being Ambjlapuzha, 
where the ancient temple dedicated to Sri Krishna stands- 
This temple owned most of the lands there- The managing 
trustees of the temple property formed the oligarchy who 
ruled the State- The business of State used to be transacted 
in the Council-hall still known as mantrasala of the Ambala- 
puzba temple, where the proud Brahmins met every day for 
business as well as for recreation- One day while engaged in 
chess after business was over and rioting and revelling and 
chewing to their hearts’ content, a ship-wrecked crew of a few 
hundred Europeans, probably Portuguese, arrived with their 
arms, related their adventures by the sea and begged of the 
chess-playing Brahmins to give them food and shelter- The 
thoughtless Nambudiris made with the fatal game of dice and 
revelry told the hungry crew in a vein of cruel jest pointing to 


1 There is alsoV view that the original*home of the Champakas»cri Rajas 
was situated near the Kuraarancllur temple in Kottayam Taluk and that 
it was front here that they shifted to Kudamalur- 
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a piousold man ccrnirg frcm his sblutions and neon-day 
prayers to worship at the temple that they themselves were 
poor and humble and could not help the unfortunates, and 
“here comes the greatest man of the village who will feed and 
clothe you, if you seek his help-” The distressed crew took it 
in right earnest and applied to the old man, explaining their 
miserable condition by signs and symbols and seeking immedi¬ 
ate succor at his hands. That pious old Brahmin, be it 
remembered, was the poorest man in the village and lived on 
one meal a day, spending himself wholly In prayers and 
religious exercis s and keeping himself aloof from his noisy 
but opulent neighbours- When he saw the supplications of 
these Europeans distressed by thirst and hunger and saw also 
the jesting reference made to him by the proud dice-players 
at the manlrasaUi he comprehended the situation in an 
instant, discovered that there was no escape for him and took 
it as a sign from the God Krishna, and thereupon handed over 
to the hungry crew one of his very few golden rings which 
formed the sum total of his earthly possession*- Even to this 
day Nambudiris of all grades and ranks carry in their fingers 
a number of gold rings, each of l£ sterling value, a point of 
special vanity with that class of people- The poor Nambudiri 
directed them by signs to go to the bazaar and sell that ring 
and buy their food and drink, which being done, they came 
back to his house and mounted guard there to do his bidding. 
Next day he gave another gold ring and that sufficed for their 
second day's meal- The armed aliens had now become his 
faithful retinue- So runs the story. The Nambudiri had now 
reached the depth of his pocket and was afraid he had not the 
wherewithal to maintain his new regiment for the third day. 
Necessity is the mother of invention and ha hit upon a happy 
Idea- His genius turned the situation to his advantage. He 
sent the armed retinue with a servant boy of hia own to one 
of the oligarchists’ houses with orders to remove the inmates 
without offering aDy violence or insult to them and bring away 
the whole of his goods to his own quarters. Day after day all 
the richest houses in the village were similarly dealt with 
and the spoils brought to bis house maintained him and his 
army in great affluence- He next sent men to collect the 
temple dues- He tcok charge of the Devaswam itself and 
managed it on behalf of the Uoil- Tic appointed officers and 
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collected taxes. By one stroke of fortune he became king . 

Thus came into existence the line of the Chempskachery Rajas 

at Ambalapuzha- 1 2 3 ” 

The above version given by Nagam Aiya has no historical 
basis. There are no European or nttive records to support the 
stdy of the Portuguese soldiers having helped any local Brahmin 
chief to achiev. royal status. However, there is a modified 
version of Nagam Aiyats story according to which some local Nair 
mercenaries are alleged to have helped a Namboothiri chief of 
Kumar, cellar to acquire territories in the neighbourhood and 
eventually establish his suzerainty over the present Ambala¬ 
puzha region. The details of this story may also be given here. 
A body of about 500 Nairs who had been defeated in the war 
between i he Zamorin and the Cochin Raja came down to Tekkn- 
mkur for asylum- They sought the help of some of the rich 
Namboothiris of Kumaranellur in earning their means of llvelood- 
The latter directed them to the young Namboothirl of Pulikkal 
Chempalrasseri Illatn, one of the poorest iu the locality This 
was meant as a cruel joke on the young Namboothiri, but th; latter 
on 1: iug approached for help by the mercenaries rose to the 
occa.-ni.- and presented them with his gold ring- The soldiers sold 
the ; in- and maintained themselves for a few days with the income 
deriv-d therefrom- They were anxious to show their gratitude to 
the young Namboothiri benefactor* The Namboothirl in the 
meantime, approached the Tekkumkur Raja and secured a deed 
granting him permission to acquire for himself such territories in 
the neighbourhood as he could clear within a day with his sword 
(udaval)* The tract from Kumaranellur to Kudamalur in the pre¬ 
sent Kottayam Taluk thus came under the sway of the Chempaka- 
sseri Namboothiri. The mercenaries who were at his beck and call 
also plundered the rich houses in the locality and enriched the 
coffers if their benefactor. In due course, they conquered the 
Ambalapuzha region and made the Chempakasseri Namboothiri its 


1 Travancore State Manual, Vol-1, V- Nagam Aiya pp- 345-46 

2 The story has been narrated by Kottarathil Sankunni in his Aitihyamala 
Vol. I, pp. 41-47 

3 It is said that Kudamalur is| the corruption of Udavalur ie. the area 
conquered with the Udaval or sword- This is the local tradition. 
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master. The expanded kingdom came to be known as Chempaka- 
sseri- 1 Though the Raja shifted his residence to Ambalapuzha, 
the female members continued to stay at Kudamalur. 

The above story too, like the one narrated by Nagam Aiya, 
has no historical basis. However, it serves to throw light On the 
peculiar political aod social conditions prevailing in that age. It 
was an age when feudalism was at its worst. The number of chavers, 
mostly professional mercenaries, freely moved about the country¬ 
side offering their services to those chieftains who paid them best- 
The Namboothiri chief of Chempakasseri who carved out a separate 
principality seems to have been helped by such a body of armed 
mercenaries- 

Relations between the Portuguese and Purakkad 

In the early period the relations between the Protuguese and 
the Raja of Purakkad were cardial. In the campaigns of the 
Portuguese against Ponnani, the naval station of the Zamorin of 
Calicut In 1524, the Arayan of Purakkad, the naval commander of 
the Raja of Chempakasseri activeiy helped the Portuguese. John 
Hendrique De Menezes, the Portuguese Viceroy, who doubted the 
loyalty of the Arayan and suspected him of half-heartedness 
ordered his men to shoot him. The Arayan was seriously wounded. 
The Raja of Purakkad (Chembakasseri) was infuriated by this trea- 
cherous conduct of the Portuguese and declared war. After much 
indecisive fighting on the sea the Raja Was defeated In 1525 and 
Purakkad itself was attacked. 

In 1528 the Purakkad Rajs openly sided with the Zamorin in 
the fight against the Portuguese. The Portuguese swore vengeance 


I According to another view the kingdom derived its name from a kind oF 
vessel locally called ‘Chempaka' which frequented the water* of the 
Alleppey coast. The kingdom came to be known as Ambalappuzha only 
after the construction of the present Krishna temple <Ambalam) at 
Ambalapuha in the 16th century by Puradam Tirunal Devanarayana 
(K E 741-98) one of the illustrious rulers of the Chembakasseri kingdom. 
Reference may also be made in this connection to the local tradition 
according to which Purakkad was u nder the sway of a Muslim chieftain, 
called ‘Eral’ who had a fine fleet under his control. He is said to have 
alienated the Portuguese by rendering help to the Kunjali Marakkars. The 
Portuguese are therefore said to have put an end to the Muslim chief and 
brought Purakkad under the Chempakasseri Raja who was their ally. 
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on the chief. While the Raja was absent from Purakkad, a Port¬ 
uguese army of 1000 men under Lopo Vaz raided the city. Purakkad 
was ably defended by the Muslims aud the Nairs. The defenders 
however, suffered heavy casualties and those who survived took to 
flight- The Po tuguese thereupon eotered the city and plundered 
it. The wife and sister of the Raja and other important persons 
of the court were taken prisoners. The Portuguese also obtained 
a huge booty consisting of gold, silver, jewels, silk and other 
kods, a number of cannon and 13 large vessels- All inhabitants 
found in the city vere massacred and the town was completely burnt. 
It has been recorded that the Portuguese who fought on that day 
obtained 800 gold pagodas per head as share of their booty and 
that the share of their leader Lopo Vaz alone came up to 
almost It0,000 pagodas Before leaving the Purakkad coast the 
Portuguese also cut down all the coconut trees in the area. When 
the Raja returned to the Place the Portuguese had already left 
with their rich booty This is said to have trken place on October 
15, 1628- It was with the wealth that they obtained from the 
sack of Purakkad that the Portuguese paid the arrears of salary due 
to Pero Mascarenhas for three years at the rate of 10,000 mobur 
per annum. The plight of the Purakkad Raja was so pitiable that 
he pleaded with the Portuguese Governor Nuno De Cunha to 
restore to him his wife an 1 sister an 1-in exchange he ofiered to 
pay the Portuguese a heavy ransom The Governor at last acceeded 
to the Raja’s wish and restored the princesses to him. 

Though peace was restored for the time being troubles started 
between the Portuguse aad the Raja of Purakkad in 1540. The 
Raja of Purakkad,assisted by one of the Karapuram Kairnals, 
attacked some Portuguese vessels under Sabastiano Da Souza which 
were sailing from the Maldives. Dom Christavao da Gama, the 
brother of the Viceroy who was then camping at Cochin, sent an 
ultimatum to the Raja demanding the immediate return of the 
vessels he had captured. The Raja replied that the vessels had 
been attacked by the Karappuram Kaimal over whom he had no 
control and that he had no responsibility in the matter. On receipt 
of the evasive reply from the Purakkad Raja Dom Christo De 
Souza invaded the territories of the Karappuram Kaimal situated 
between those of Purakkad and Cochin at the head of an array of 
600 men- The Kaimal’s army was completely routed and he fled 
from his dominion. The Portuguese then resorted to indiscriminate 
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plunder and pillage of the area. The Kalmal'9 city was burnt and 
about 2,000 coconut tree* were cut down. At this stage the Raja 
of Purakkad interceded in person on behalf of the Kaimal and 
requested the Portuguese to desist from further acts of vandalism. 
As negotiations for peace were proceeding the Kaimal and his 
followers attacked a party of the Portuguese. The incident sparked 
out further hostilities and the Kaimal and all his followers were 
slain- The Raja of Purakkad now agreed to a formal treaty of 
peace and friendship with the Portuguese, With this treaty 
Purakkad came under the political influence of the Portuguese. 
The Portuguese even conferred on th--* Raja of Pnrakkad the title 
of "brother In arms" to the king of Portugal. 

Progress of CHRrsrrANfTY under the Portuguese 

The Portuguese contact w-is important from the point of 
view of the progress of Christianity in AUeppey District. The 
Ch mipakisseri R ijas we e tolerant mouarchs and they permitted 
the Portuguese missionaries to build churches in various parts of 
their dominions. One of the Chempakasseri Rajas is said to have 
erected an altar in the Christian church at Kudamalur, his 
ancestral home In Kottayam District, in order to atone for his sin 
of having been a party to th<; massacre of his fellow Brahmins. 
The Purakkad church visited by Archbishop Alexis de Menczes is 
believed to have been erected by a Raja as a token of appreciation 
of the help rendered by bis gallant Christian subjects who fought 
and won against his enemies displaying the Cross on their banner 
in the battle field. The Raja who visited the Archbishop is 
described as "a young man of short stature, but well-proportioned 
and distinguished among the Rajas of Malabar for his valour and 
courtesy.” The conversation that took place between the Brahmin 
ruler and the Archibishop throws some light on the nature of tbe 
relation that existed between the Portuguese and the native 
powers of the day- It is thus related by Hough:- 

"After courteously saluting him, and takiag to himself 
the credit of protecting the commerce of the Portuguese from 
pirates and performing other services for that people he (the 
Raja) said that he hoped these good offices would be deemed 
sufficient to entitle him to the honour of being called ‘ Brother- 
in arms to the king of Portugal', as the Raja of Cochin had 
been. The Archbishop’s answer showed that he knew hqjf Ap 
make the Raja's ambition available for his own purpose. 
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After returning civilities, he said “that what he had asked for 
was an honour that the king of Portugal never conferred on 
any sovereign until he had merited it by some signal service- 
However, he promised to do what he could to obtain for him 
the distinction to which he aspired-” 1 

The Jesuit Letters speak of a king of Purakkad by name 
Jayavira who tried to secure the help of the Portuguese against 
his rival kings by favouring the Jesuit Missionaries and trying to 
detain a Franciscan Friar, Frey Grancisco de Oriento, when he 
passed through his territory In 1607. In 1615 the successor of 
Jayavira by name Narayana is said to have invited Jesuit 
Missionaries from nearby Arathunkal to F, rakkad- The Jesuits 
also seem to have entertained hopes of converting him to 
Christianify. In the words of Fr. Schnrh .mmc-r, "'Narayana became 
a catechurnan, but never received ba ptism for fear of his Hindu 
subjects.’ '•* 


’ Quoted In the History of Kerala, Vol. If, K. P. Padmanabha Menon. pp. 
112-13 

2 See Mission work of the Jesuits in Muthedath and Porakkad in the 16tb 
and 17th centuries, p. 27 Fr. Schurhammcr gives the following further 
details about king Narayaaa and his alleged desire to become a convert 
to Christianity-“Narayana wrote to King Phillip TTI telling him that he 
had become a Christian, and needed military help to defend his kingdom 
In 1619 he sent letters also to the Viceroy and to the Pope, asking them to 
intercede in his favour with the Portuguese Government. But the Vicercv 
had died when the letter reached Goa- The letter to Phillip III never 
reached him, and the reply from the Pope was sent only inl627. In it 
Urban VIII exhorted the King not to delay Baptism any further- But when 
it arrived, Narayana was no more. When he felt death approaching him 
he called for the Friar who stayed at his court, but his entourage did 
not allow the Priest to enter his room- Yet the Francicsans remained, the 
Santa Cruz Church of the Thomas Christians was repaired and the other 
one for the new converts built anew. And the law by which Narayana had 
promised that converts to Christianity would keep their goods, their 
office and case, was still ip vigour, when Frey Paulo da Trinidade wrote, 
in 1638, his chronicle in which he had preserved for us the text of the 
King’s letter to the Pope, and the latter's reply," (Ibid, pp. 27—28). The 
Narayana who figures in the episode may be the famous ruradom Tiruna) 
Devanarayana (1566—1622). The ruler was noted for his liberal and 
eclectic outlook* HiSi demeanour might have roused hopes oFconversioc 
in the minds of the Jeiuiu in the same way as that of Akbar. The Jesuit 
version seems to have no other value than this. 
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Christianity was patronised not only in the Purakkad kingdom 
but also in the kingdoms of Muthedathu and Iledathu ruled by 
the Kaimals. St. Francis Xavier who was the greatest of the 
Christian Missionaries who came to Kerala during the Portuguese 
period hid no direct contact with the Alleppey District, though 
he sailed along the coast from Cochin to Quilon and back at least 
twelve times. However, the Jesuit College at Cochin started by St. 
Fiancis Xavier was to send a number of zealous missionaries to 
Alleppey in later years. Manuel Teixeira who became the Rector 
of the Cochin College in 1568 was the first Jesuit Missionary who 
Initiated organised mission work in the Alleopey coast. It is record¬ 
ed that in 1569 when the Raja of Cochin felt seriously ill Teixeira 
visited him along with the Portuguese captain. He then met the 
neighbouring kings and chieftains who had assembled there to see 
the ailing prince and got from them Permission to build churches 
and propagate the Christian faith|in their dominions- Among the 
princes and chieftains who thus gave permission were the Raja of 
Purakkad and the chieftains of Muthedathu and Iledathu- 1 In 1581 
the Kaimal of Muthedathu gave permission for the erection of a 
church at Arathunkal for the Christians in his territory and allowed 
them to cut timber for the purose from a nearby temple grove. It 
was built and dedicated to St-Andrew on 30, November 1581. 
The Jesuit records testify to the fact that the king of Muthedathu 
extended his liberal patronage to this church and even attended 
some of the festivals connected with it. Among the most import¬ 
ant of the Jesuit missionaries who worked in the Alleppey coast 
during the period wan Fr ! Giacomo Fenicio, an Italian priest. 
He was the Vicar of Arathunkal from 1584 to 1602 and 1619 to 1632 
During the interval before 1602 and 1619 there were troubles bet¬ 
ween the ruler of Cochin and the Muthedathu Kaimal and the 
Church of St. Andrew served as a safe place for the custody of the 
treasures of both parties. 

The Jesuits have left records of their work in the District and 
their impressions of the people and their life. One of the main 
sources of information for ^the history of the Alleppey Coast in 
the 16th and l7th centuries is the Historia do Malavar (The History 

1 The Mission, work of the Jesuits in Muthedathu and Porakkad in the 
16th and 17th centuries by George Schurhammer may Lbe consulted for 
details 
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of Malabar) written by Diogo Gonsalves of the Society of Jesus 
who woiked as a missionary in the coast and >was at Aithunkal in 
1610 1 In this work written about 1615 A- D- the author throws 
light on the political and social conditions in Alleppey during the 
period- The vast majority of the people of the Alleppey Coast 
consisted of Hindus, but the St. Thomas Christians formed an 
important part of the population- There was also a Muslim 
colony in and around Purakkad- The Nairs of the District con¬ 
sidered war as their main occupation- Though the coir industry in 
the modern form had not come into existence, some of the Syrian 
Christians of Purakkad were merchants who earned their living 
by trade- However, the majority of th^ Christians living on tho 
coast were poor fishermen or agriculturists. 

Cultural Progress in the Chempakasseri Kingdom in the 

16th Century 

The 16th century witnessed strikmg progress in the religious 
and literary fields in the Chempakasseri kingdom- The Chempakas- 
eeri Rajas who were popularly known as Devanarayanas' were 
devout Hiudus who patronised Hindu religion and culture. They 
were also generous patrons of literature and learning- Unfortuna¬ 
tely we do not have a complete geneological list of the rulers of 
Chempakasseri- The most outstanding ruler of Chempakasseri 
line was Puradom Tirunal Devanarayana who lived in the 
Portuguese period- He was born in 741 KolUm Era (1623 A- D-)-* 
A great devotee of Sri Krishna, he is oredited with the construe- 
tion of the famous temple at Ambalapuzha and the consecration 
of the idol of Krishna in it- The idol is said to have been brought 
from Kurichi In the Tekkumkur Raja's territory and installed in 

the temple with due ceremoniea- 3 _ 

I See Kerala Society Papers. Series VI ( pp- 307-308) for a brief summary 
of the work Historia do Malavar by F- Diogo Gonsalves- 

2 Kerala Sahitva Charitram- Vol- II, p- 353, Uloor S- Parameswara Ayyar- 

3 The idol of Sri Krishna rested on it« way from Kurichi at Champakulam 
and on the next day it was carried to Ambalapuzha in an impressive pro- 
eessioo of country boats along the Pamba river- The incident took place 
on a Mulam day in the month of Chingam (August—September) and the 
Champakulam Vallamkali which is eelebrated every year even now as a 
national festival by the people'of Kuttanad commemorates this event-. It 
■may be noted that the idol was kept in the house of a Christian subject 
during its sojourn at Champakulam aod that the procession on the next 
day was attended by peoples of all communities. The incident illustrates 
the'communal harmony that prevailed in the Chempakas=eri kingdom' 
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The reign of Puradam Tiruial Devanarayana was one of 
spectacular achievements in the field of literature and learning- 
The Raja was himself a great scholar and poet. According to 
tradition he had received special training at the hands of the 
famous Vajshnava sage Vilvamangalathu Swamiyar who had chimed 
to have seen Vishnu in person. 1 Devanarayana wrote a short 
philosophical work calle 1 Veiantaratnamala which is a commentary 
on the first verse of the Bhagavat Gita. He was equally famous for 
his patronage of scholars an 1 men of letters- The most distin¬ 
guished of the scholars patronised by him was Melpathnr fta" tyana 
Bhattatiri. 8 T ie monumental grarntniti-r'l work Prakriyasarvaswam 
was composed by Melpathur in 1616 at the instance of Dsva- 
narayana who himself is said to have given a detailed phn for the 
work* According to a tradition which has no historical basis the 


1 According to one view Vilvamangalathu Swamiyar was oo:e other than 
Liiasuka or Vilvamangalam who composed the Sri Krishna Karnamrutha 
<See Kerala Sahitva Charitram, Vol-1. Ulloor S- Parameswara Ayyar, pp 
15*> -60)- This view is not accepted by other writers like Dr- K. K- Raja 
(See The C ontribution of Kerala to Sanskrit Literature, K>K- Raja, p 127 

2 “There is an interesting story about Narayanabhatta's first meeting of the 
king of Ambalappula- When Narayana visited the temple at Ambala- 
ppuzha, the king was informed about 'fthe arrival of a learned Brahmin- 
The king remarked that he wai not sure of the Brahmi Ts Capacity to read 
correctly- The expression “to read correctly" is Kutti Vavikkuka in 
Malayalam, which may also mean “reading adding up new matter”- In the 
afternoon .Narayanabhatta was asked to read hi id exnlai i some portion 
from purasas- The fight between Bhimasena aid Duryodhana in tha 
Mahabharata was the portion selected for reading- In the course of the 
reading he read a passage thus "Ducyodhaoa’s army,frightened by the 
club of Bhimasena, approached Kama <the hero Kama, or the ear>, like 
the hair on the head of a bald man"- The king, who was himself a learned 
man, a-ked him whether it wasa genuine verse from the text- Narayana¬ 
bhatta quietly remarked that he had added the verse in order to show him 
that he knew “Kutti vavikkuka”- The king, who was baldi enjoyed the joke 
very much- The story goes that it was then that the king knew the great¬ 
ness of the ‘cholar before him- He requested Bhattatiri to forgive,his 
former impertinent remark* Narayanabhatta then and there composed the 
following versejpraying for the king's long life- “O Lord Devanarayana 
may you have, till the Great Deluge, that place which Vishnu who has no 
destruction gives you: or, that indicated by the word which Tark'vaketuh 
without the consonants will make, ^namely ayuh or long life“- The *on 
tribution of Kerala to Sanskrit Literature. Dr, K- K- Raja, pp- 127-28 
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Prakriyasarvaswa was completed in ’0 days. In the introductory 
portion of this work Narayan* Bhattahtiri bestows wholesome 
praise on his royal patron* Another famous scholar patronia ed 
by Devanarayana was Nilakanta Dikshitar who cams from the 
Tamil country- Sri Kumuan Nimboothiri otherwise called 
Knmaran.an an TnrPy in Architecture, wrote the Silparatna under 
the patronage of the same rulet. The .book is divided into parte, 
the former containing 46 chapter and the latter 35 and it is con¬ 
sidered to be an authoritative work on Architecture- 1 Thus the 
court of Puradam Tirunal Devanarayam attracted scholars from 
far and near and the Chempakasseri kingdom became famous all 
over the south for its patronage of learning and arts* 

Political Division in the 17th century 

In the 17th century the Portuguese power declined in Kerala 
and the Dutch acquired fo r themselves a predominant position on 
the coast. The Alleppey District pi ryed an Important part in the 
events of the Dutch period. Before dealing with the history of the 
period in detail, it would be relevant to consider the political 
division of the District in the 17th century as gleaned from Dutch 
sources. The region ro the south of the ATeppey District was ruled 
mainly by the kings of Trav incore and Signatti and partly by the 
ruler of Marta. 2 The main political divisions comprised in the 
present Alleppey District were (1) Marta or K trunagapally. (2) 
Bettimeai or Karthikappally, (3) Caiicoilan or Kayamknlam, 
(4) Tercunapalli or Trikunnapuzha, (5) Panapoli, (6) Porca or 
Purakkad, (8j Tekkumkur. 

The principality of Marta was perhaps so called after Marutur- 
kulangara, Nieuhoff (166lj says that it lay three leagues to the 
south of Cochin.” According to him It was as large as Kayamkulam, 
extending to the north as far as Purakkad while in the south it 
bordered on the Arabian Sea and in the east it was surrounded by 
high mountains* Mavelikara formed part of this kingdom. The 
ruler of Marta at times possessed some parts in common with the 


1 Among the other outstanding work on Architecture produced in Kerala may 
be mentioned the Tantrasamchava by Chennas Narayana Namboothiri, 
Vasthuviday by an anonymous author and Manushayalayalaya Chandrika 
by Thirumangalathu Neelakanta Nambeesan. 

2 Set Quilon District Gazetteer for details PP* 116-18 
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ruler of Kayamkulam T'here were many rich Muslim merchants 
and also a flourishing Christian community in the kingdom of 
Marta* 

The kingdom of Bettimeni (Vattamana in Malayalam), other¬ 
wise referred to as Karimbali, was a small principality which lay 
between the northern portion of Kayamakulam and the southern 
portion of Purakkad.i Such places as Karthikapally and Cheppad 
lay within the limits of this kingdom, Bettimeni had its capital 
at Karthikapally at the time of Nieuhoff’s visit to the kingdom in 
1664. He says, "Upon the banks of the same river, where the 
kingdom of Marten lies, ie also the kl ngdcm of Batyma, with its 
city called Katyapery (KarithikapMyi" * 

The kingodm of Kayamakulam or Calicoilau was bounded 
by tbekingdom of ^urakkad in the nortn and Qutlon in the south 
and it extended to a considerable distance inland stretching from 
(julion to the limits of Kuttanad It comprised within itself portions 
of the present Karunag tpally, Karthikaotlly, and Mavalinara 
Taluks. 

Tercunapalli or modern Trikuunapuzha was a small bit of land 
lying on the coast between Kayamkulam and Purakkad. It was 
under the rule of the Raja of Edapalli called by the Portuguese 
Rapolim. According to Governor Gollenesse, "Trinkanapalys 
which is better known among US by the nameot Pagodingo is a sm al 
piece of land situated along the sea; it stretches from Calicoilaa 
to Poraca and belongs to the king of Repolim; it is governed by[ 
the King's Ragiadoors. ” * 

The principality or Panapoli lay between Kaya nkulam and 
Karthikapally, though it became absorbed in Kayamkulam by 
adoption at a later date. According to Governor Gellennese 
Panapoli "is a small inland state beyond Kalicoilan to which it 


1 Scholars like H- P Padmanabha Menon identified Bettimeni with Venmaui 
lying to the north-east of Mavelikara, (Vide History of Keraia, Vol- 11 
P. 82 . The identification is incorrect-The ruler of this principality lived i> 
the Vattamana palace at Karthikapally and hence it was called by the Dutc.h 
the kingdom of Bettimeni (See Kerala Charitrathilc Iruladanja Edukal 

Prof ElamkulamP. N Kunjaa Pilli, P ,- 40)- 

2 Quoted in the History of Kerala, Vol lI 
K. P' Padmanabha Menon, pp-89—90 
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was attached when its ruling family died oat. The people of 
Malabar called the four states above (mentioned Cberuvay of 
$onaddu Carre, because formerly they were under one queen who 
divided them among her four daughters,! The four states 
mentioned by Gollenesse ’are Marta, Kayamkulam, Bettimen 
and Panapoli* 

The kingdm of Purakkad (Chempakasseri or Ambalapuzha) 
comprised the sea coast from Trikunnapuzha (Pagodingo) in the 
south to the region of Motitan in the north- li wn brand ;d Itnd- 
wards by Bettimeni, Kayamkulam, Tekkumgur and Vadakkumkur. 

The kingdom of Moutan (Mu:taml which comp-is*d m >st of 
the pre«ent Shertalla Taluk lay north of Purakkad and extended 
as far as the free manor of Pallooruty adjoining the town of Cochin- 
also called Karappuram, it was separated from the uplands on the 
east by a river and “the great lake’’(Vemband lake). Matatbinkara, 
the seat of the ruling house known as Matathinkal, whirh formed 
one of the five dynasties that constituted the Perumpadappu 
Swarupam was situated in this kingdom* It may bo msitioaei 
that the ruler of Cochin was often called “Mata Bhupati" after 
Matathinkal- 

Tekkumkur was an independent kingdom which comprised 
portions of the present Tirruvalla andKuttana i Taluks of Alleppey 
District and also Changanacherry and Kottayam Taluks of the 
Kottayam District- Governor Gallenesse speaks of the kingdom as 
follows;-“It is a considerable state, it lay between Calicoilan, 
Berkencoor, the broad river of Carryora and the hills, which 
exports much peopsr and arrack-’’ 1 2 3 

Early Dutch Contacts 

The earliest Dutch contact with the Alleppey coast took place 
in 1642. A treaty was concluded between the Dutch Company and 
the Raja of Chempakasseri (Purakkad) on May 20, 1642 for the 
delivery of pepper and ginger. The Dutch also undertook to assist 
the Raja in his local wars- The Raja in turn, gave the Dutch 


1 Quoted in the History of Ker«la, Vol-11 K:P. Padmanabht Menon, p-68 

2 Ibid, p-84 

3 Quoted ia rhe History of Kerala, YoI-II H P-Padmanadha Menon, p- 85 
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mission to build a factory at Purakked for the protection of 
their commercial interests- On February 24, 1643 the Dutch 
merchant Pieter Sijbrant Groes visited Purakkad and on the next 
day he anchored offKayamkulam where the Portuguese had a fort. 
Groes returned to Purakkad in May 1643 and confirmed In the name 
of the States—General, the Prince of orange and the Dutch East 
India Company the treaty concluded between the Purakkad Raja 
and the Dutch In May 16'2. He also concluded fresh treaties with 
the rulers of Kayamkulam and Purakkad according to which the 
tetter agreed to supply annudly to the Dutch all the pepoer in 
their territory in return for such articles as tin, cort-m, iron opium 
sandalwood etc. It was also agreed to by these rulers that they 
would not trade with other Etirnpeean powers likd* the Portu¬ 
guese, the English and the Danes- As a resualt of these treaties 
the Dutca trade in pepper made substantial progress and the Dutch 
also obtained enormous profits- The Dutch merchant, Matbeus 
Van de Broeck, came to Kayamkulam in ]647 and in 1649 another 
merchant by name Dirck School also called at the place- Iu 1650 
the Dutch Government sent a present to the Kayamakulam Raja. 
The Dutch built a warehouse at Kayamkulam with the consent of 
the Raja. They also bought large quantities of pepper from Purak. 
kad 35 kilometers to the north of Kayamkulam- Thus by 1650 the 
Dutch had won an advantageous position in respect of ordinary 
commerce on the Malabar coast. 

Dutch Relations With KAYAMKULiM 

As the Portuguese were louag tieir ground iu the Kerala coast, 
the Dutch entertained dreams of substituting them as the major 
European power and filling in the political vacuum. Having 
captured all the Portuguese po sessions in Ceylon in 1658-59. thi 
Dutch Admiral Van Goens decided to oust the Portuguese from 
their footholds in Malabar- They captured Quilon from the 
Portuguese in 1658- 1 Foilowing the Dutch capture of Quilon the 
fortifications at Kayamkulam were considerably strengthened- 
The Dutch repersentatives Adria Roodhan and Ysbrand Godsken 
concluded the following treaty with Kayamkulam on March 31, 
1662-* 


1 See Quilou District Gazetteer, pp. 119-20 

.2 The text of the treaty i s taken from .4 Survey of the Rise ot the 
Dutch Power in Malabar, Dr. T. I. Poonen, pp- 97-98 
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"Renovation or renewal of the old contract entered into 
between the deceased king of Kayamkalam and the Company in 
the year 1643 besides further alliance made between the present 
King and the above mentioned company agreed and conclued with 
the Comandeur Ysbrand Godsken and the merchant Jacob 
Borghorst commi«sioned thereto by the Lord Rijcklof Vin Goens, 
ordinery councillor of India, Superintendent, Admiral of Chief, 
Commander ar d Express Commissms. 

1 That *he old contract entered into between the deceased 
King of K-iyamkulam and the Compsny in 1643 shsll continue to be 
in full force and that, for further alli'n:■* ■■ n-' declaration between 
both nations, the following terms are m-t uded and agreed- 

2 That all pepper produced in the above mentioned King's 
lands shall be sold to no one other than the above mentioned 
Company and specially to uo European UHtion.as English, French 
Portuguese or others whoever it may be, 

3 That by land or water by any lake no pepper shall be 
carried to any place or residence where the above named nations 
might carry it, especially to Pores, Cochin, etc- and the King shall 
forbid all the merchants doing so, so that the above mentioned* 
clause might be carried out,. 

4 And if it should happen that any of the same merchants 
tried to carry pepper contrary to this treaty and were caught hold 
of by any of the Company or by the King.that pepper shall be con¬ 
fiscated to the use of the King and the Company each side getting 

half. 

5 Besides this the Company was granted permission to build 
a stone store-house of such height, thickness and length as th« 
King 3hall permit on the side of the river it being understood that 
the same is considered necessary to keep their pepper in security. 

All this was made executed and agreed between the above 
mentioned King of Kayamkulam on the one side and the above 
named representative on behalf the Dutch East India Company on 
the other side and are herewith made signed by both sides on foor 
similar copies, two in the Malayalam language and two in Dutch, 
thereof, for the fulfilment of the same, one in Dutch and one in 
Malayalam shall remain resting in the King’s bands and the other 
two with the Company- Signed on the last day of March, 1662, in 
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the Dutch Company’s faetory at Kayamkulam. In the Malayalam 
characters by the king of Kayakuhm- Oa the siie was sigied 
Tsbrant Godsken and underneath in the absence of the merchant 
Jacob Borghorst signed Jurisen Hendrick Wellnigh*" 

Captain Nieuhoff paid a visit to the Kayamkalam Raja ia 1664 
He says “We arrived at Kalkolang on the 22nd January 1664.1 
gave notice of my arrival by our interpreter to the King, who 
soon after returned in oatpiay of a Rjfid »or from th' King to 
fetch me to court- Accordingly, I and Mr* Williag, who redded 
there as under-factor of the Company, were introduced by the said 
Residoor into the King’s presence, whom wa found surrounded 
with a great number of courtiers, that constantly attend his person. 
After the first ceremonies aud compliments, such as are usual ia 
this place, were passed, I surrendered my credtntuli to the king, 
who received them with a great deal of respect and seeming satis¬ 
faction- This prince had the character of a very sincere person 
which appeared both in his countenance and actions bit leaves 
the management of all affairs of mom;nt to th; b;f nr e-mention si 
Residoor." 1 

The relations between Kayamkulam and the Dutch became 
cordial after Nieuhoff’s visit- The Gricol or Minister of the Kayam¬ 
kulam Raja assured the Companny on February 8, 1665 on behalf 
of the king of prompt action to subdue the enemies of the Company 
and uphold the prestige of the Dutch. As proof of his loyalty to 
the Dutch he surrendered to them a strategic island (Vlieindi 
between the rivers of Quilon and Kayamkulam, situated right in 
the middle of the channel-The acquisition of this idani wrs of 
great advantage to the Dutch in putting down smuggling in pepper 
by unfriendly powers and their friends. 

Dutch Relations With Purakkad 

The relation between the Dutch and the kingdom of Purakkad 
are of particular interest to the historian of the Dutch period. In 
1663 the Dutch launched their mijor assault on Portuguese Cochin- 
In the Historic fight that ensued the R ija of Purakkad, a staunch 
ally of the Portuguese, arrived in E'-nakulam with a detachment 
of bis forces and harassed the Dutch in the rear, but Cochin 


1 A Bisioty of Kerala Vol- II, K.P. Padmanabha Menon, pp. 64-65 
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ultimeiely fell into Dutch hands, 1 2 Jmmedlaely following the 
Dutch cepiuie of f cchin, the Raja of Purskkad invited the Dutoh 
to establish themselves in the dominion* He even conceded In 
writing to Admiral Van Goens in January 1663 that his ports had 
teen capiured by the Dutch and had consequently become their 
possession* On 14, 663 March 1663 the following tripartite treaty 
was concluded between the Dutch East India Company, the King 
of Cochin and the Raja of Purakkad®. 

■' 1 Between both parties there shall be a perpetual peace* 
snnestyard fcrgetfuiness cf v hat has happened before, and con¬ 
sequently hei cefoiward, an eternal love and affectionatenew 
to etch other so long as the sun and moon shall appear* 

2 The Raja of Purakkad declares himself an enemy of all 
who should in any wry injure the Kingdom of Cochin, whether 
they te tie Portuguese, other potentates or properietors, etc* 

3 Consequently, the Raja of Purakkad promises not only te 
rrike Gcdavarma t vsruate his land, but also to keep him outside 
the same in the future. 

4 The Raja piomises to show to tl.e Hon'ble Company the 
loyalty which he has always shown to the Portuguese- 

5 The Raja further promises that he shall never cause 
cirnamon to be weighed in or exported from his land except with 
the consent of the King of Cochin and the Hon'ble, Company 
to whom or ly according to the laws this right due* 

6 The Hon'ble Company shall be permitted to build. In the 
Ir rd of the King of Fui&kkad, a stone ware-house for the security 
of their goods and the maintenance of their claims* 

7 The Raja of Purakkad promised in Suture not to import 
Into or export from his land any elephant. 

fl The Raja of Purakkad promises to r^uro to the Hon’ble 
Company ail the frigates of the Portuguese vhich are still In his 
land on the condition that the Hon’ble Company shall pay all the 
expenses incurred thereon. 


1 See Ernakulam District Gazetteer, pp* 151-54 

2 The text of the treaty is taken from A Survey of the Rise 0$ 
the Suteh Power in Malabar, Dr. T, I* Poonen, pp* 140-141 
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9 And as a proof of the established . friendship, the Raja of 
Purakkad shall raze to the ground 200 cubits of the wall lying 
against the land of Cochin, leaving, the remaining portion to the 
pleasure of the Hon’ble Company and the King of Cochin without 
ever repairing the same- 

10 The Company promises reciprocally to give all help against 
their enemies to the extent their power and fairness shall bear. 

11 Generally, the parties agreed that the Company shall enjoy 
all the privileges the Portuguese had 

12 This was to be written six times and signed by each party, 
three times on paper in Dutch and three times on silver olas in 
Malayalam, and each party shall keep two copies, one in Dutch and 
one iii Malayalam,” 

Captain Nieuhoff who had been specially deputed by the Dutch 
Company to negotiate agreem -nts with the local rulers and secure 
for the Dutch the monopoly of the trade in pepper and opium 
visited Putakkad in 1664 along with Willing. On arrival at the 
place he was informed that the Raja was in hi* ancestral home at 
Kuchma I ur tKottiyim Dir.rice' whirs he had been building a 
palace for the last 20 years. Nieuhoff proceeded to Kudamalur 
travelling by boat along the lakes of Kuttanad which evoked iu his 
mind nostalgic memories of his own native land. He was duly 
received in audience by the Raja- ’After the usual respect paid", 
■ays Nieuhoff, “I delivered to him my crederials which he having 
received, he ordered all his attendants and my interpreter among 
the rest to withdraw, because h; had a mind to discourse with me 
alone in Portuguese, which he understood very well. I told him 
that I was sent on purpose by my masters to His Majesty, to 
assure him of their friendship, and to pay the money stipulated 
by the last treaty which sum, though it much exceeded the value 
of the thing received, yet not withstanding all this my master 
had thought fit not to recede from what had been promised in 
their name, The king gave for answer, that it never had been a 
custom to weigh the pepper at Cochin, (which I had desired should 
be done; and that therefore he hoped the Company would not 
Introduce any novelties in the territories; assuring us withal, that 
he would be ready to assist the Company and their offieers upon 
all occasions; besides several other assurances too tedious to be 
Inserted here. 1 soon understood his meaning, to wit, that be 
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would not have the pepper trade transferred to Cochin, which 
was a matter of no great consequence, so I did not insist any 
longer upon it, but agreed that the pepper should be received and 
weighed at Porka; assuring him that the Company had never had 
the least Intention to impair anybody’s right, as His Majesty might 
easily be convinced as well by this as several other transactions 
and treaties made lately with other kings and princes- Toe king 
appeared to be highly satisfied thereat, desiring that a factor 
might be sent thither forthwith, to buy and receive the pepper, 
which I having promised to the king, he ordered the Reudoor to 
receive the money, and granted me leave to depart.” 1 

The Raja of Purakkad impressed Nieuhoff as a clever diplomat 
who tried every means to win the favour of the Dutch. He told 
Nieuhoff that “he had caused the flags of the English and some 
other nations to be taken down and the Dutch flag to be set up 
for which they threatened him with open war in his own terri¬ 
tories and refused to quit the country which made him to be 
looked upon but with a very indifferent eye by all the neighbour 
ing princes.” Nieuhoff also gives an account of t he Raja and of 
his administration of the kingdom- “The king then reigning at 
Porka was a person of 30 years of age, very stately and well-made 
He was adorned with many jewels of diamonds and rubies, which 
he wore on his hands, arms, and ears, according to the Malabar 
fashion- He is a mast absolute prince, acknowledging no sup**ior, 
every toot olt he country being his own and at his disposal. 
Justice is administered here with extraordinary severity, especi¬ 
ally on the account of theft, which makes this crime scarce ever to 
be heard of here ... which surprised me not a little knowing that 
the Malabars in general are the earrantest thieves iu nature.” 2 

Nieuhoff further gives us the following description of the 
kingdom of Purakkad. ■‘The kingdom of Porka, or Porkah, other¬ 
wise Perkatti, has borrowed Its name from its cipital city; it 
borders to the north upon the kingdom of Cochin, to the south 
upon that of Kalkoulang; it has Takken Berkenker to the north 
east, and the sea to the west, being-about 12 leagues in length It 
was n >t iin rhe year 1590 that the Romish religion was openly 
ptofes.-ed i ere with consent of the king; tho’ many years before 


1 Quoted in A History of Kerala, K. P- Padmanabha Menon, pp. 117—18 

2 Quoted in A Hi story of Kerala. K, p. Padmanabha.Menon, p ■ 119 
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the Christians called of St. Thomas lived id these parts. The king 
granted considerable privileges to the jesuits; such a3 the building 
of churches with crosses on the top of them, and the necessary 
bells, near unto which no pagodas, Jewish synagogues or Mohame- 
tan mosques were to be elected; they had also liberty to baptise 
as many as were willing to embrace the Christian religion, all 
which was punctually observed...In the year 1640, one Siam 
Baatshery Vaubaar (Chempasseri Nambutiri) reigned over Porka, 
They claim a superiority over the king of Cochin against whom 
they wased heavy wars in former ages; but now-a-days the kings 
of Porka are under the jurisdiction of the Dutch East India 
Company, being forced thereunto by their victorious arms; the 
chief strength of the king of Porka consists in his small frigrtes, 
of which hn has 500, and are made use of when the fields are 
overflown with water. Formerly the Portuguese were masters of 
the pepper trad'e here, with the king’s consent; but finding that 
they intended to fortify themselves in >.everal places, he engaged 
in war ..gainst them, which lasted three who'e years. The Dutch 
never came to porka till 1 642, under the reign of Siam Baatshery 
Vaubaar, being then not above >A years old; they were very kindly 
received by him, a treaty being concluded betwixt them at that 
time by which the Dutch had the pepper trade granted to them. 
During the rainv season most of the rice fieldst hereabouts, as well 
a-, all along from the Cape Comorin, as far as Pokare Biarbar, lay 
underwater- This country also voduces a considerable quant ity 
of pepper yearly, which is for the most part bought up by the 
English, who has htd a factory here many years ago- Deeper 
into the country live abundance of Christians who were formerly 
converted by the Portuguese; these buy the pepper in the 
countrry, which they are obliged to deliver to a certain merchant, 
appointed for that purpose by the king.’’ 1 

Relations between the Dutch and the English at Purakkad 

In spite of the gains made by the Dutch Company at Purakkad 
they had to face opposition from the English on the coast. It 
may be mentioned in this context that the English had also a 
factory at Purakkad. The appeaiance of the Dutch on the scene 
after the treaty of 1663 spelt ruin to English commerce- Cornells 


Quoted ia a History of Kerala, K. P- Fadnunabha Menoa, pp. 118-14 
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Valkenburg, the chief Dutch Factor at Cochin, arrived at Purakkad 
to a ship to tak? delivery of the cargo’of pepper and the Englisi 
factors sent in their strong protest. The protest was ignored and 
Dutch ships continued to visit Purakkid to carry pepper. The 
king of Purakkad was not the least inclined to help the English as 
he was afraid of the military strength of the Dutch. The English 
factors at Purakkad, Harrington and Grigsby held on tenaciously 
to their posts in the face of heavy odds until they were recalled 
by their superiors at Surat- The former was sent to Surat by 
the Dutch in November 1664, In the same month the Dutch 
entered into agreements with the merchants of Purakkad and 
Kayamkulam by which they undertook to deliver to the Dutch 
Company a specified quantity of pepper in the course of the year 
also to pay a fine of 1 Ukh fanams if they were found guilty of 
selling the commodity to any other traders, European or Indian 
The king of Purakkad also promised to cut off all trade with the 
English and even to kill them, if necessary. The Raja also placed 
his Nair contingents at the disposal of the Dutch Company in 
order to be of assistance to them in their wars. In 1665 war broke 
out between the English aad the Dutch and the latter immediately 
seized this opportunity to capture the English factory at Purakkad 
(July 1665). Alexander Gcigsby was captured prisoner- The Dutch 
Commercial interests were now triumphant and the Company 
made every effort to strengthen their monopoly of the pepper 
trade on the Kerala coast- 

Relations with Bettimeni 

The Dutch brought the kingdom of Bettimeni Kirimbalii 
under subjection after much fighting. As penalty for the murder 
of some of the Dutchmen in his kingdom the ruler was forced to 
cede some lands on the sea coast to the Dutch Company, This 
was brought about through the intervention of the ruler of 
Purakkad, Kayamkulam and Cochin. Tne Dutch often used 
Bettimeni as a counterpoise against Kay imkulam in order to 
safeguard their commercial and politcal interests iu the region. 
On February 27 , 1665, a formal treaty was signed between the 
Dutch and Bettimeni. The terms of the treaty were as follows: 1 


1 The text of the treaty Is taken from A Survey of the Rise of the Dutch 
Power in Malabar Dr- T. I- Poonen pp. 173-74 
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"Translation of (the treaty of) peace and friendship made and 
concluded between the Hon'ble Lord Rijcklof Van Goens, Admiral 
and Field commander on behalf of the State of the United Dutch 
East India Company, and the King of Cochin on the one side, and 
the Rajaof Carembali on the other side, 

"1 The above mentioned Raja of Carembali, because of the 
misdeeds perpetrated by his evil counsellors, transfers his own 
estate named Callcaroe, with the adjoining ground situated on the 
sea coast between the southern boundary of Pago dingo (Trikunna- 
puzha) and the northernmost boundary of Kayarnkulam, to the 
obedience and jurisdiction of the Hon’ble Company with all the 
Vassals or subjects to the state, ceding the right of rent collection 
and possession for all time or so long as the sun and upott shall 
last- 

“'Secondly, as an act of penitence for the murder of five Dutch 
or white men, the said Raja shall, with jthis, hand over to the 
Dutch Company five pesson s of Moorish race. 

“Thirdly, any of the said Moorish nation,at present permitted 
in the land or any place in the dominion of the above mentioned 
Raja of carembali, shall for ever re main banished- 

"Fourthly, (The Raja) gives and conveys to the Hon’ble Comp¬ 
any, along with this, the church and the dependent gardens of 
Betoemeny (or Bethemeny) formely possessed and occupied by the 
Portuguese and their Romish protests 

"Fifthly, the above mentioned Raja of Carembali shall hand 
over to tne King of Cochin an elephmt as a penalty for the murder 
of two of the latter’s Nayars: when this contract is promptly foll¬ 
owed and observed, the above mentioned Raja shall accept the 
Honble Company as a friend and take them in his protection 
besides assisting, according to time and opportunity, as reason 
bleness requires." 

A second treaty was again signed at Karthikapally on the 17th 
July 17,1672 between the Dutch and the Raja of Bettiineni, The 
treaty -confirmed all the previous alliances, made with the Dutch 
Company and laid down further as follows: 1 


1 Se* A Survey of the Rise of the Dutch Power in Malabar, Dr.T-1 Pooiem 
P- 175 
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*•1- Firstly, the king promises that all the pepper and wild 
cinnamon produced in his lands shall be sold to no one other than 
the Dutch company and particularly to no European nation like 
the English, Frenrh, Portuguese, or others whoever It maybe. 

”2• That by water or land, nor through any inland water 
w&ys, no ptpper shall be carried to ary places oi residence where 
the above nations rray be proceeding to, particularly to Porca and 
Cochin - 

‘ 3- The king shall, by interdict, forbid all merchants from 
carrying the ato^e mentioned articles so that this treaty may be 
properly kept. 

"4. And if it befell that, contrary to this contract, any of 
the said merchants tried to carry any pepper and were overtaken 
by the Hon'ble company or the king, the sune pepper shall be 
onfhcated to the profit of the king and the Hon’ble company, 
each side taking one half. 

"5. No Moorish meicha nts.vbether ccmiDg from outside or 
dwelling in these laods, shall have the power to trade or export 
or import any merchandise. 

“6 That the Hon’ble company shall have the power, besides 
confiscation of the above goods, to give severe punishment to all 
moorish and inland merchants who are found to have exported the 
forbidden goods- 

••7- If any subject of the king or ar y subject of the Hon’ble 
Company became involved in disputes, each shall be judged acco¬ 
rding to the custom and usage of his land' 

As a result of the above treaties the kingdom of Bettimeni 
came under the political control of the Dutch* 

Relations with Marta 

The Dutch also entered into treaty relation* with the 
kingdom of Marta which was an important centre of the Pepper 
trade- Nieuhoff visited the king in 1664 and tried to get favours 
from him- He took with him the following letter from his superior 
Jacob Hustaart:. 

"ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE ‘ 

“Nothing could be more welcome to me, than to understand 
at my first arrival in these parts that your Majesty bad always 
been in a good correspondency with our company, To show yomr 
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Majesty what an extraordinary value we set upon your friendship, 
we have sent John Nieuhoff, a more strict league and friendship. 
We hope your Majesty will give him entire credit in what he shall 
propose to you when I shall be ready to acknowledge on the like 
occasions- 

God preserve and give your Majesty a lorg and happy life" 1 

Nieuhoff speaks of the king as ioliows:- 

'*He that then reigned (1662-64) was of about 60 years of age, 
very large of body and a stern countenance; he keeps constantly 
1,200 Negroes (Nairs), in pay; his residence was at Cirnopoly 
(Karinagappilli, i a place surrounded with an earthern wall of 20 
feet high, but appeared much decayed at tnat time, 2 3 4 '* When the 
Dutch captain raised the question of a trade agreement the king 
asked him to put his proposals in writing- Th; iem mds made by the 
Dutch were “to forbid the importation of amfion (opium), the 
peeling of the wild cinnamon and the exporation of pepper. After 
being vigorously opposed by the Mohamedan Merchants, we over¬ 
came all difficulties, the king having granted us all we demanded 
except the peclfng of wild cinnamon-” * Nieuhoff then concluded 
a formal treaty on February 7, 1664. Its terms were as follows;* 

“ 1 Between the parties there shall be a firm and perpetual 
peace and friendship so that both sides may trust each other. 

"2 The King promises that the pepper and wild cinnamon 
produced in his land will be sold to or be carried by no one Other 
than the Hon’ble Company, especially to no other European 
nation whoever he may be. 

3 That, by water or land, none of the aforesaid spices shall 
be carried to any place where the English, the French, Portuguese 
or any other European nation may reside which the King promises 
all his merchants to forbid. 

4 When it be felt that any merchants came to transport or to 
sell to any other pepper or wild cinnamon, the same shall be seized 

1 See A History of Kerala, K-M-Panikkar, p- 194 

2 Quoted in The History of Kerala, Vol. II, K P. Padmanabha Menon pp 
62-63 

3 Ibid. D. 63 

4 The text of the treaty is taken from A Survey of the Rise of the Dutch 
in Malabar, Dr- T, I. Pconen, ppj 167—68 
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t td n i de jiize by tl e Hen bit Company and the King, one half 
for the king and the other half for the Company* 

5 If a subject of the King or a subject of tEe Company is 
involved in a dispute, each shall administer justice according to 
the customs and usage of his country* 

6 The king promises that no one shall bring opium to his 
Jand either for sale or for exchange against pepper except the 
Hon'ble Company, ar.d the King and the Company shall be free to 
seize and make prize all such goods one half going to His Majesty. 

7 The king.promises, to the best of his power, to make the 
merchants pay all outstanding debts, also to make them fulfil 
promptly at the appointed time all the contracts that have been 
made. 

8 The king begs t he Hon’ble Company to look for a house at 
Peesen 1 2 or else where a merchant may be lodged to collect and 
ship the pepper. This has been granted provided His Lordship the 
Governor will agree 

9 According to the oL usage, the usual presents will be given 
every year, before the hipping of the pepper and not earlier 

A second treaty was concluded bitween the Dutch and Marta 
on the 29th January 1665- It confirm'd the provisions of the 
earlier treaty- The Raja of Marta a! u i U jdook not to trade with 
Moorish traders who dealt in coni r ilxmd t oods and to assist the 
Dutch in collecting their debts. Th; following are the provisions 
of the treaty of [ 6652 . 

“1 No Moorish traders coming from outside or dwelling in 
this land will be licensed to trade or to import or export any 
merchandise. 

2 That the Company shall have power, in addition to the 
confiscation of all forbidden goods imported or exported by 
Moorish and native merchants, to punish severely such merchants- 

3 The Company’s people shall, according to their pleasure, 
establish and maintain, freely and unbinderd, on the shore and at 
other places, guards for supervising the exportaion and importation 


1 Peesen is Portugues Peso-weigh-bouse; it was at Panderatourte. 

2 The text of the treaty is taken frem A Survey of the Rise of the Duleh 
power in Malabar, Dr. T I* Poonen, pp- ios-69 
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of forbidden goods, and the King promises to reinforce such guards 
by his own Nayars so that there might be no inconvenience to the 
Dutch. 

4 If it happened that the aforesaid guards of the Company 
were molested or badly treated by any one, then remedy will be 
taken from the King's Subjects and lands; This was granted by the 
King and all these things were agreed upon 

5 The stone ware-house for the furthering of the Company’s 
trade, already permitted and promisid by the King, shall be built 
by the Company on the shore or at any other place which they 
consider proper. 

6 The merchants of these lands, dealing with the Cempny 
and standing in debt to the same, shall be under their pewer so 
that payment may be secured and enforced*" 

A third treaty was cocluded between the Dutch and Marta in 
1672. It reaffirmed the earlier treaty and contained the following 
additional clauses: 1 

1* "That no Moorish traders will be allowed to export or 
Import any goods in the Raja's dominion* on pain of confiscation 
of the goods and vigorous punishment for the offenders. 

2. The Company will be allowed to place guards along the 
coast who will be assisted by th» Nayars when necessary. 

3* All the pepper which may be confiscated will be equally 
divided between the Raja and the Company*" 

Position of the dutch in the beginning of the 18th Centos y 

The Dutch,positiou in the Alleppey District In the beginningof 
the 18th century was relatively strong. It may be noted that 
the real motive on the Dutch policy in Kerala was to establish their 
monopoly of the pepper trade* The sale of pepper by native 
pouera to other merchants, European or native, was considered 
cantraband and the Dutch used all their military power add and 
politcal influence to enforce their monopolistic right.The agreem¬ 
ents entered into with the native powers were primarily motivated 
by this desite to strengthen the pepper monopoly. However it 
must be state! that in spite of their best efforts a great portion of 


1 The text of the treaty is taken from A Survey of the Rise of the Hutch 
Power in Malatar, Dr. T. I. Poonen, pp* 169—70 
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the pepper cargo eluded their vig'lanee and reached the English 
vessels. The Dutch also exercised effective political control over the 
chieftains of the area. They maintained strong establishments at 
Purrkakad and Kayamkulam and dictated their own terms to the 
Rajahs- la April 1710 they also negotiated a treaty with the chieftainX 
of Karapuram(Moutan)af Aryat by which they secured powers of effees 
tive intervention in that area. Aftet the defeat of the Zamorin at 
Chettuvai (1716-17) the Dutch sent their emissary De Jong to 
Purakkad and Kayamkulam and entered into new agreement with 
their rulers with a view to impressing on them the position of pri¬ 
macy which the Dutch enjoyed in Kerala. In the meantime the 
Zamorin contacted his brother princes in Kerala with the idea of 
forming a united front against the Dutch and their ally the Raj a of 
Cochin- Johannes Batta, the Dutch Resident at Kayamku’am 
reported in 1729 that the Zamorin had sent a communication to the 
Raja of Kayamkulam through his emissary try name Paramsswara- 
Pattar requesting the Raja to attack Cochin from the south. Another 
aspect of Dutch policy was to set the native chiefs against one another 
in order to strengthen their position on the coast. Toe Raj t of 
Kayamkulam engaged himself in a war with the ruler ofMtrta and 
the hand of the Dutch was clearly visible behind this development. 
It was while the Dutch were thus actively interfering in the affairs 
of the native principalities that Travancore rose to political promi¬ 
nence under Marthanda Varm a (1729-58) and thwarted their design 
of establishing permtnent political hegemony in the are*. 

Marthanda Varma Ths vVar vVith Kayamkulam 

The reign of Marthands Varma (1729-58) of Travancore marks 
an important phase in the history of the Alleppey District. It saw 
the absorption of the local principalities and the integration of the 
whole of the present District in the State of Travancore. This 
consummation was brought about by a series of wars between Trav¬ 
ancore and the local kingdoms like Kayamkulam, Purakkad etc, 
Early in his reign Marthanda Varma was forced by circumstances 
into a war with the Raja of Kayamkulam, The Travancore (Tripp- 
appur) ruler was having a family feud with Unnikerala Varma, the 
ruler of Quilon.* In 1731 the latter strengthened his position by 
the adoption of a prince from Kaya nkulam and thneby forging 
alliance with that State- He also conquered East Kallada which 


1 See Qullon District Gazetteer, p.128 
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belonged to X'rippappur. Both the actioos of the Quilon ruler were 
resented by Marthanda Varma. The Trippappur army under the 
command of Daiava Arumughom Pillai marched against Quilon and 
captured the city after a decisive engagement. The Raja was forced 
to sane el the adoption and acknowledge the authority of Marthanda 
Varma. Unnikerala Varma was also constrained to transfer his 
lesidence to Trivandrum where he was lodged in the Valiakoikkal 
palace as a state prisoner. 

The Raja of Kayamkulam was alarmed at the developments, 
in Quilon' Marthanda Varma had also in the meantime seized the 
state of Marta which adjoined Kayamkulam in the south. He did 
this by giving one of the Attingal princesses in adoption and at the 
same time keeping the whole authority in his own hands The 
Kayamkulam Raja now entered into an alliance with the Raja of 
Cochin and sent secret emissaries to Trivandrum to instigate the 
Raja of Quilon to escape from prison. Unnikerala Varma made 
good his escape and joined his friends in the north. He was promptly 
assured of help by the Dutch as well as by the rulers of Kayamkulam 
and Cochin. The Raja of Kayamkulam now invaded Marta or Karu- 
nagapally- His men insulted the Rani of Attingal who was then 
residing in the Nedumpuram palace at Tiruvalla and the latter 
sought asylum in the temple Sanhstam. Marthanda Varma who was 
provoked by this development proceeded to take effective action 
against the defiant rulers of Quilon and Kayamkulam. The Kayam¬ 
kulam Raja sent Eswara Hhattatiri, one of bis ministers to the 
Dutch Governor Maten in 1733 in order to seek Dutch help against 
Travancore, but the Dutch were not inclin'd to oblige Kayamkulam 
as they felt that the ruler had only invited unnecessarily the wrath of 
Marthanda Varma by committing an act of wanton aggression aga¬ 
inst Karunagapally. The Dutch Gavernor, however, suggested that 
Kayamkulam forces might join with those of Nedumangad (PeritaUi 
or Peraka Tavazbi) whore ruler had taken a hostile stand against 
Travancore and refused permission to the Travancore torces to march 
through his territory to attack Kayamkulam, The combination of the 
forces of Kayamkulam and Nedumaagad was effectively prevented by 
Marthasd i Varma by seizing Nedumangad and Kottarakara both of 
which were ruled by tne Elayadathu Swarupam, 

In 1734 Marthaada Varma removed the members of the Elay¬ 
adathu family to his own capital. The war against Kayamkulam was 
continued by the ruler with the help of a large army equipped with 
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fire-arms supplied by the Englithat Anjengo and the French at 
Mabe. Whil* one section of the Travancore army attacked Quilon 
the other proceeded against Kayamkulam. After several indecisive 
engagements the Raja of Kayamkulam who had commanded his army 
in person was killed in an encounter in 1734 A.D. The king’s 
Chavettukar (suicide squads) coatinued the fight till all of them 
without exception were killel, but the resistance of Kayamkulam 
could not be completely crushed. The Raja’s brother who now 
ascended the throne continued the war with unabated vigour. Toe 
new ruler was mire powerful as he had succeed-d to the throne of 
Quilon as well by viitue of the adoption of 906 K.E. (1731 A.B.). 
The Kayamkulam army assisted by the Dutch forces at Thangassery 
advanced as far as south as Attlngal. Rama Varma, the heir-apparent 
of Travancore, proceeded to Viralam near Attingal and held out 
against the enemy in the face of heavy odds. Meanwhile, Marthanda 
Varnaa hastened to the place at the head of a large army and put 
the besiegers to flight. The story is also told in this connection of a 
conspiracy hatched by the ruler of Kayamkulam against Marthanda 
Varma. The Raja is said to have instigated some of the Madam 
pimars (Nalr nobles) to plot the origination of Marthanda Varma 
in th- course of the Arai procession in Trivandrum from the Padm- 
anabhaswaml temple to the beach. He is also said to have promised 
to send to Trivandrum some of his own men to help the conspirators 
in carrying out their nefarious plan- The conspiracy was, however, 
detected in time and MarthandaVarma took all measures to ensure his 
safety. The conspirators were arrested aad severely punished and 
iheir properties confiscated to the State. 

The expansionist policies pursued by Mmhanda Varma sparked 
•if conflicts not only with Kayamkulam bat also with other princi¬ 
palities In the north. In 1736 the Raja of Kottarakara (Elayadathu 
Swarupam) died and the princess eacaped to Tekkumkur where she 
was received with great hospitality. The cause of the princess was 
ebampioaed by the Dutch also. It may be noted tha h the Dutch 
had by this time decided on open rupture with Travancore especi 
ally since the latter was cultivating very friendly relations with the 
English. The Dutch Governor of Cochin called upon the Travao- 
core ruler to desist from his aggressive activities, but Marthanda 
Varma was not prepared to effect any change in his policies to 
placate the Dutch- In 1741 Van Imhoff installed the princess as the 
ruler of Elayadathu Sw3rupem In open defi^nc 1 * #f the Travancore 
Raja. In the war that followed the combined forces of the Dutch and 
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Blayadthu Swarupam were decisively beaten by the forcrei of Trava¬ 
ncore. The princess fled to Cochin and placed herself under the 
protection of the Dutch 

In 1741 the Dutch plan* to conquer Travancore and establish 
political hegemony over South Kerala were foiled by the'r defeat in 
the battle of Calachel (Kanyakumari District). 1 The Dutch there¬ 
after concentrated their attention on the territories bordering Quilon- 
The Dutch fort at Quilou was ably defended by the soldiers of 
Kayamkulam under the command of Achuta Warrler, the valiant 
minister of the KayamknJam Raja. The Travancore army under 
Ramayyan Dalva launched an assault on the fort but they were 
forced to retreat with considerable loss. Ia the wake of this success 
the Dutch and the Kayamkulam forces proceeded further South¬ 
wards and c«pturod Kilinunur in 1742. Marthand Vacma now 
mobilised a few squadrons of cavalry from the neighbouring Tami- 
Dlstrict of Tirunelveli and proceeded at their head to Kilimanurl 
The army which went into action consisted of three divisions com¬ 
manded by prince Rama Varma, Ramayyan Dalava and D'Lannoy 
while- Martkanda Varma himself held the supreme command. After 
a siege lasting for 68 days the Dutch and the Kayamkulam forces; 
surrendered and the fort was taken- The remnants of the army 
retreated to Qullon with heavy Ion. 

Treaty Of Manna* (1742) 

The Travancore army now advanced up to Kayamkulam. The 
Raja offered resistance but he was eventuilly forced to sue for 
peace. A treaty was concluded at Mknnar in 917 K.B. (1742 
September). The conditions of the treaty were as follows!- 

1 that the Kayamkulam Raja should be a tributary of the king 
of Travancore 

2 that the enemies of Travancore should be considered as his 
enemies ani treated accordingly • 

3 that he should pay annuat tribute of Rs. 1,00# and an 
elephant to Travancore, and 

4 that he should cede a large portion of kis territory to 
Travancore 

The treaty of Mannar was a severe blow to the Dutch. Having 
realised that continued hostility with Travancore was disastrous to 
their trade interests in Kerala the Dutch Governor approached 


1 See Trivandrum Distriet Gazetteer, p-195 
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Marthanda Varna with proposals for a* amicable settlement. A eon* 
ference was heW at Mavelikara (1742) which was attended toby 
Krishnan Annavi, Ramayyan Dalava and Runju Muthathu Karyak- 
kar representing Travancore and Ezikiel Rabbi and Silvester Mendea 
representing the Dutch. The following extract from the Memorandum 
from the Governor of Gollennesse,written in 1743 throws light on the 
details of the negotiations that took plabe at Mavelikara. 

“ During this war we have endeavoured to open peace negoti¬ 
ations with the Raja of Travancore every year before the beginning 
of the campaign but this proud prince ins not condescended to reply 
to our friendly olas on the subject. Last year he sent some persons to 
Climanur to treat with us, but his demands were so unreasonable 
that we coaid not listen to them. This was all the more surprising as 
the Company's arms were at that time prospering greatly and we had 
recently conquered the province of Climanur and were ready to 
invade Attinga; you may easily judge from this how presumptuous 
he has become since we have had to leave the field. However oa con¬ 
cluding a peace with the Signatty at Manattu in September last, HU 
Highness expressed in strong terms to the kings of Coelilu and 
Tekkuncur his great desire to become reconciled with the Hoa’ble 
Company and he requested the above-mentioned kings to effect this 
by their mediation, adding threats in case they should be found 
careless on this point. 

“We then flattered ourselves that a reasonable peace might be 
expected in the near future. But the above mentioned mediators were 
by no means anxious to exercise their good offices and in spite of our 
many requests and exhortations we could not get even so far In 
three months as to get g place fixed for the negotiations. As it was 
quite apparent that there would never be any end to this, ws resolved 
to leave those unwilling mediators alone and to address oursilves 
direct to the king of Travancore. Out-wardly he showed himself 
very willing and sent his representatives Krishna Anavy, the Dellawa 
and Cuchu Mussadu to Mavilcarre, a place situated in the littl* 
kingdom of De Martha; Ezcchiel Rabbi and the Captain of the 
Topaases, Silvester Mendes, were sent to the same place on behalf 
of the Company. Aft* r the lapse of a month, matters bad proceeded 
so fat that we were on the paint of sending some members of our 
Council thither to settle the affair finally. 

“But the Travancore Rajadores, with their usual craftiness, all 
of a sudden and quite unexpectedly declared that His Highness 
changed his mind and refused to approve what they had conceded 
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and that it would be necessary to go with them to His Highness at 
Tirvananda Poram (Trivandrum! to settle these points. Our repre¬ 
sentatives gathered from various drcjmstancss thit if they refused 
they would be taken by force and so pretended to agree to the 
proposal and only asked »to be allowed to go to Cochin first, to 
reoeive further instructions from us. In this way they escaped from 
the hands of those faithless Malabaris. A full accouat of all this will 
be found in the correspondence which has been collected in a 
separate bundle, and in the papers concerning the peace negotiations 
with the representatives of the king of Travancore at Mavilcarre and 
avoid prolixity I refer your Worship to those documents. 

In the meantime we strongly remonstrated against such preoe- 
edings with the Raja of Travancore and His Highness seemed to be 
sorry and requested that the former representatives should once more 
be sent to the Quilon Paro to reopen the negotiations- Having 
thought over the matter carefully it was decided in the Council of 
Malabar that the under signed himself should go to the coast of 
Travancore together with the ships and smaller vessels which were 
on hand, since owing to the distance of the olaee and the usual 
dilatoriness of the Malabaris in transacting business there would 
not otherwise be the slightest hope of settling the matter this good 
monsoon. 

With this view tie Captain of the Topasses Silvester Mendes 
was sent in advance to re-open the negotiations which had besn 
broken off- He arrived at Paro and began again to treat with the 
above mentioned Rajadores. In his letter of the 18th of February he 
intimated that he had no great hopes of success and as a matter of 
fact on my arrival at Quilon I found the said representatives entirely 
untractabie. Having agreed with them on some point one day they 
had no scruple about retracting next day and always on the plea that 
such was His Highness's pleasure, hinting that it was wrong of His 
Highness to be so changeable. The more concessions I made, the 
more Impertinent became their demands. 

However after much trifling, we had proceeded so far that we 
had hopes again of seeing a satisfactory settlement of affairs before 
long, but this did not last long. On the third of this m^nth the said 
Captain of the Topasses came to me with the news that His Highness 
declines to deliver up the deserters nor will he return the guns, war 
material, cash and other effects taken in the war, on the ground of a 
counter account watch His Highness had handed in of all the 
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damages he had suffered during the war alleged to amount to fully 3 
or 400,000 rix—dollars; the promised pepper w >ul i be supp'ied for 
not yless than 54 rupees a candy; the old contract mus: be annulled, 
the Company’s merchandise must pay duty In His Highness’s country; 
the Hon’ble Company must assist His Highness when necessary 
not only with gun powder and lead but also with cannon, mortars 
boms, bombardiers, gunners and musketeers. The Hon’ble company 
must fight the French if they should try to compel His Highness to 
keep his promises with regard to Col'etje {Colachel) and also keep 
the Armanese out cf His Highness's country; if His Highness wished 
to go to war with anv one, the Hon’bie Company must bind herself 
to remain neutral; and similar absurdities; and as the above men¬ 
tioned Captain had some difficulty in obtaining permission to come 
to me, 1 did not think it advisable to send him there again, but wrote 
to His Highnes’s representatives that their proposals being unaccep¬ 
table I did not wish to treaty any further, but would take my 
departure. 

“I requested that the baggage of Silvester Mendes might be sent 
on. The request was granted and with the same messenger four 
olrds arrived, two for the officer in command of the troops and two 
tor the ?.bove-mentioned CaDtain. With their ususl craftiness they 
pretended in these olas taa» they had not been able to understand 
why the negotiations has been broken off and asked to be told the 
reason and made it pretty clear that they would be glad to re-open 
them. I at once sent them a new draft of several articles so drawn 
for the most part apparently as they themselves had desired but 
really cut on an entirely different model and subject to the approb¬ 
ation of their Right Worshipfuis, with the view, as there was little 
hope of a reasonable peace, that this expedient might at least be 
looked on as involving a year’s truce and meanwhile we could 
recover our captives and war material an 1 also live in peace until 
the answer of their Right Worshipfuls should arrive. 

‘.Upon this the king at once sent, his representatives, who had 
already returned to him at Atiagen, back again to Paro and wrote 
in very friendly terms that he would endeavour to settle the differ¬ 
ences in two or three days and that there were only one or t<*o points 
which were to be altered, adding that he had not been able quite t» 
understand some things in the draft. I despatched the late Captain 
of the Lascorins, Isaackz (who had meanwhile been sent for from 
Cochin on account of the ignoranae of the interpreter Alewijn) and 
also the Captain of the Topasses, Silvester Mendes; there to inquire 
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of the iepresentatives what His Highness wished to have changed in 
the treaty and to explain to them what they pretended not to under¬ 
stand. Next day these officers informed U3 in a slort letter that 
there was no change for the bitter and that in spite of their specloas 
promises all the Travaocore proposals were full of craft and 
ambiguity. aQd in fact His Highness declared straight out in an ola 
received on the 6th instant that he was not inclined to conclude the 
traaty of peace subject to the approbation of their Right Worshipfuls 
nor to forego his unreasonable demands. Sown ordered our repre. 
sentatives to return to C nian. Thus ended the Peace negotiations at 
Pulicarro. All that took place there may be seen in detail in a 
bundle of papers connected with the peace negotiations at Pulicarro 
with the repersentatives of the king of Travancore. 

“Meanwhile the king of Travancore does not seem to be digin 
dined to reopen the negotiations once more with your Worship 
though 1 cannot quite understand with, what object; perhaps he 
Wants to see whether your Worship will show a little more com¬ 
pliance or, being particula ly embittered against me, he woul i rather 
settle the matter with your Worship. Vly opinion is that your Worship 
should not refuse to treat with him and as I am convinced that 
there is no chance of a reasonable peace without having a powerful 
force in the field, there will be no need for hurry but you may take 
things quite easy after their own fashion and in the meantime you 
will have peace. It would be more in accordance with the respect 
due to the gorapany and safer for their representatives if a neutral 
place is fixed upon for the conferences* **i 

It may be noted in this connection that Marthanda Varma refused 
to treat the Dutch aa a political power and hence the negotiations at 
Mavelikara inevitably broke down. The talks weic subsequently 
held at Paravaur near Quilon on two occasions but they too proved 
abortive. At this stage the Raja of Kayamkulam violated the 
provisions of the treaty of Manner and was again on the war path. 
He refused to pay regularly the annual tribute due to Travancore 
under the treaty. To make matters worse, he also forged an anti— 
Travancore alliance with the rulers of Vadakkumkur, Tekkumku 
and Purakkad. In 1745 the Travancore army under Ramyyan 
Dalava advanced towards Kayamkulamia order to enforce payment 
of the arrears of tribute. Ramayyan met with practically n j opposi¬ 
tion on the wayaud from his camp at Mavelikara he called upon the 

' 1 Gsibtti, Xtic Dutch m Malabar, pp.93-93 
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Raja to surrender to Travancore, At this critical juncture the Raja 
did not get the expected help from hts allies and he was left with no 
alternative but to surrender or flee from his kingdom. He requested 
the Dalava to allow him a few day’s time to pay up the arrears 
or to arraage the surrender of his kingdom. He then sent 
his family in disguise to Trichur. All the valuables in the palace 
were collected and thrown into depths of the Kayamkulam lake and 
the Raja himself led from his country .! But the Raja’s subjects 
offered resistance to the Invaders' Vte: a series of eujagem^nts the 
Travancore army captured the Kayamkulam fort and entered the. 
palace where they found the rooms bereft of even ord: ua-y fu - liture 
In the course of the search of the palace It was found that the arms 
and military stores kept therein bore the name of Devanarayana, the 
ruler of Ambalapuzha. Moreover the Raja had also left behind him 
his desk containing correspondence with neighbouring chiefs and this 
too fell into the hands of the Travancore army. Marthanda Varma 
thus obtained positive evidence of the complicity of the rulers of 
Ambalapuzha, Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur in the campaigns of 
the Kayamkulam Raja against Travancore. 

Conquest Of Ambalapuzha (1746) 

The Travancore ruler now decided to conquer all the northern 
principalities which had sided with Kayamkulam, He first pro eeded 
against Ambalapu/.ha. The Travancore’ forces were led by Ramayyan 
Dalava and -the Ambalapuzha forces by Mathur Panikkar and 
Tekkedathu Bhattatiri. The two armies met at Totfapalli where a 
grim battle was fought. The Ambalapuzha soldiers were armed with 
poisoned arrows invented by the Raja himself and they held back 
the Travancore forces for about a week. Nevertheless, the tide of 
the war turned In favour of Travancore as soon as D’ Lannoy, the 


I Governor Gollenesse wrote about this Raja and bis kingdom as follows 
in 1743, “Callcoilan is a beautiful small State stretching from the sea far 
inland; it lies between Panttalam- Tekkenkur, Elieda Surowan, Maucncore, 
Porca and Tirken.tpoly or Pagodingo.The King of this State also;possesscs,tbe 
States of Coilan and Panuapply- He is a man of understanding and courage 
but his profligacy and fickleness • mar all other goo 1 qualities: he is not 
exactly avaricious but rather wasteful, and as his own means do not suffice 
he gathers and scrapes together as much as be can, and for this reason he 
may rightly be called grasping, He has 15,003 Nayars who were formerly 
looked upon as the best in Malabar, but in the last war they behaved with 
unheard of cowardice; the strange conduct of the King no boubt conttibuted 
greatlv to this: his people are far from loving him, and they do rot thrnk 
him worthy that they should risk their lives in his Interests-’ 1 A History or 
Kerala, V-okll-P- Padmanabba Men on, po.67—58 
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Commander-in-Chief, arrived on the scene at the head of a con¬ 
tingent of Muslim and Christian soldiers. Mathur Panikkar and 
Tekkfdathu Bhattatiri now proved disloyal to their chief and joined 
the side of Travancore. Having found farther resistance useless, the 
Raja of Ambalapuzha surrendered to Marthaada Varma- His 
territories were annexed to Travancore (1746) and he was taken 
as c prisoner to Trivandrum and from there to Kudamalur and 
granted a liberal pension* The Tekkedathu Bhattatiri was rewarded 
with authority to manage the affairs of the Ambalapuzha temple* 
Mathur Panikkar was granted certain special privileges which 
included the right to accompany the Travancore rulers with his own 
val'oms and retinue of boatmen during their tours in North Travan¬ 
core. The annexation of Ambalapuzha was systematically followed 
up by the conquest of the neighbouring principalities of Tekkumkur 
and Vadakkutnkur and their absorption Into Travancore In 1749-50 1 • 

Treaty Of Mavelikara (1753) 

The annexation of Kayamkulam, Purakkad, Tekkumkur and 
Vadakkumkur shattered all the hopes of the Dutch to establish their 
political hegemony in the area. Consequently, they opened negoti¬ 
ations for peace with Travancore in 1747. A formal treaty was drawn 
up and it received the approval of the Batavian Government in 
October 1748. But as the Cochin Raja suggested som; modifications, 
the final ratificitlon of-thc treaty was delayed till 15th Aueust 1751* 
The treaty is known as the treaty of Mavelikara. Under this treaty 
the Dutch undertook to follow th reafter a strict policy of peace, 
to avoid all involvements in native disp ites and nevermore to 
resort to force except in self-defence- The 9th article of the treaty 
clearly provided for the abrogation of all the agreements entered 
into by the Dutch with the other K;rata priaces with whom the king 
of Travancore might he at war and an additional assurance on their 
part not to afford any assistance or shelter to these princes. The 
treaty marked the complete humiliation of the Dutch as they had to 
throw their native allies and leave them to the mercy of Travancore. 
It also marked the end of the Dutch as a political power in Kerala. 

Dispute With Cochin On The Issue Of Karapuram 

The annexation of the northern principalities was followed by 
serious political unrest among the people of these areas. The exlede 
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Rajas of Ambalapuzha, Tekkumkur and Vadkkumkur sought i he 
help of the Cochin ruler for recovjring their lost dominions. The 
Cochin ruler had his own grievances against Travancore which raadi 
him espouse the cause of these vanquished princes. Marthanda Varme 
had taken possession of the rich temple of Tiruvalla over which tha 
Cochin Raja claimed sovereign rights from early days. The action of 
the Travancore ruler Infuriated the Cochin Raja. To mate matters 
worse, Marthanda Varma also took sides against the ruler of Cochin 
in the internal dissensions In the Cochin royal family. There was a 
dispute in Cochin at this time between the ruling Raja and another 
senior prince in regard to the assumotion of title of Perumpadappu 
Muppu- 1 The rebel prince known as the Chazhur Tampan approa¬ 
ched Marthanda Varma for help against the ruling chief. The Travan¬ 
core army was promptly despatched to Karapuram (Shertalla- 
Taluk) which then belonged to Cochin. The whole tract was con¬ 
quered and the Chazhur Tampan was out in possession of it as a 
feudatory of Travancore. It was immediately after these develop¬ 
ments that the rulers of Cochin and Travancore met at Mavelikara 
in 1751 under Dutch auspices to negotiate a treaty. At 'his meetinc 
the Raja of Cochin agretd to sell all the pepcer at Cochin except 500 
cand'es, to Travancore, to surrender to that State the rights ovey 
the temples at Tiruvalla and Haripad and also to pay an indemnitg 
of Rs. 25,000. However, the issue of Karapuram and the Chazhur 
Tampans cropped up in the negotiations between the two rulers and 
the conference broke up without any firm agreement. 

Battle Of Ambalapuzha (1754) 

In the meantime the movement that took shape in the newly 
conquered northern tracts of Travancore State assumed the character 
of a popular revolt against Marthanda Varma’s authority. The 
Dutch and the nobility of Cochin were in sympathy with the cause 
of the rebels and the Cochin Raja took the lead in rallying the force 
of resistance to Travancore. Thousands of Nairs were mobilised by 
ihe Raj cs officials in Mattincherri and Pallurutbi and they were 
soon joined by the militia of the Paliath Achan and other chiefs and 
the forces of Ambalapuzha, Tekkumkur, and Vadakkumkur. The 
army was commanded by Palliyil Idikkela Menon, an able admini¬ 
strator and gallant soldier in the service of Cochin. The Cochin 
forces landed at Purakkad and took up positions there by the end 


i See Einakulam District Gazetteer, p.l<>6 
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of December 1753. Another detachment of the army marched 
through Karapuram and joined the main contingent. They took up 
their position at Anandeswaram and entrenched themselves behind 
stockades. The Travancore forces under prince Rama Varma, 
Dalava Ramayyan and Captain D’ Lannoy met them in decisive 
battle. A serious encounter took piece at Anandeswaram on the 
3,rd January 1754. Both sides suffered heavy loss, the loss of Cochin 
being far heavier. 4 j Bui owing to the numerical superiority of the 
Cochin forces the Travancore army could not win a decisive victory. 
Towards the evening the Cochin forces withdrew to Ambalapuzha 
and regrouped themselves. The Travancore army which had been 
strengtiened in the meantime by the addition of the cavalry unit 
marchedto Ambalapuzha and engaged the Cochin forces in a short 
but decisive battle. The rout, of the Cochin forces was complete and 
they retreated in coofusionA large number were slain *nd many 
were taken prisoners. Among the latter were Idikkela Menon, 
Kodatseri, Paliath Achan, Chankarankotha Kaimal, the Fifth 
Kaimal of the Third Kaimal of Panamukkat and Cfaeraman Unni of 
Thottasser Thalassennor’s family. All e x cept the first and the 
last werelater released on payment of ransom. But Idikkela Menon 
and Cheraman Unn were left to their fate and eventually executed. 1 

The victory of Ambalapuzha boosted the morale of the Travan¬ 
core forces. One division of the army under Ramayyan advanced 
to the Dorth and another under prince Rama Varma crossed over to 
Kumarakam on the cistern shore of the Vembanad lake t>rd 
advanced to the north-east. Ramayyan seized all the strongholds 
and captured many prisoners on t e wav. Among the strongholds 
captured was Wadhathumkara where the Cochin royal family had a 
paace. Ramyyan also conquered the whole of Karapuram and set 
up his camp at Arukutti. Prince Ramavarma soon took possession 
of all Cochin territories as far as U layamperur in the south and 
Mamala in the east. At this stage the Raja of Cochin sued for peace 
and further advance of the Travancore forces was stopped. Travan¬ 
core retained possession of the conquered tracts as far as Arukutti. 

Travancore—Cochin Alliance 1757 

The Invasion of the Cochin kingdom by the Zamorin at this 
juncture (1755-57) introduced a new element in the relations between 


1 See also Ernakulam District Gazetteer, pp, 170-71 
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Travancore and Cochin. The Zamorin’s forces occupied large porti¬ 
ons of the Cochin territory and even an invasion of Travancore 
seemed to be imminent. Marthsnda Vaima. made preparations to 
meet the impending threat by collecting his forces at Arukutti and 
Purakkad. When the Zamorin’s forces landed at Purakkad D’Lannoy, 
and Ramayyaa Oalava fell upon them and drove them outjwith heavy 
loss of life. Before the Zamorin could embark on another invasion* 
Haider Ali had descended on Malabar and upset his plans. The 
Cochin Raja in the meantime proceeded to Trivandrum and con 
eluded a treaty of alliance with Travancore in 932 ME (1757). By 
this treaty which reaffirmed the earlier treaty of 1753 the two Rajas 
undertook to live in friendship forgetting all former feuds and not 
to give support to each other’s enemies. Cochin also agreed to cede 
to Travancore all the territoriesalre-dy conquered and occupied by 
Travancore and again to allow her to purchase for cash annually all 
the pepper produced in the country with he exception of 500 candies 
reserved for internal consumption. On? of the clauses favourable 
to Cochin was that the Chazhur Tampans were deprlvedof their 
sway over Karapuram. Ten years later they were also made to 
relinquish their claim to the title of Perumpadappu Mooppu. 

Internal Progress 

The defeat of the hostile confederacy and the suppression of the 
political unrest in the northern areas of the >tate gave Mtrthanda 
V*rma some respite to attend to the work of internal consolidation 
and leform-. Tne area comprised in tue present Aileppey District 
came in for his special attention-Captain D’Lanuoy, the Commander- 
in-chief of ihe Travancore forces, who was specially deputed to the 
nor*h to strengthen the defences of the Sea e repaired and streng¬ 
thened, among others, the fort at Mavelikara. A notable achievement 
of Marthand Varma in this District was the const uction of the 
Krishnapuram palace which is now being preserved us a protected 
monument by the State Department of Archaeology. The Travancore 
ruler was also a great patron of literature and he carried off from 
the court of the ruler of Ambalapuzba the great and talented poet 
Kunjan Nambiar and installed him in Trivandrum. Mavelikara in 
this District was given a place of honour by Mtrthanda Varma in the 
administrative set up of the new State* A set of large buildings was 
builtt here to house the newly organised Commercial Department of 
the State as well as the office (Cutchery) of the Dalava. Among the 
many warehouses (Pandakasalas) established in the State by 
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Ramayyan to store pepper, tobacco, cassia, arecanut and other 
articles of state trade was the one at Mavelikara. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned here that it was While he was living at Mavelikara 
attending to the affairs of the Stale that Ramayyan Dalava passed 
away in 1756. 

Consolidation And Reform Under The Dharma Raja (1758-98) 

The reign of Raja Rama Varma (1758-98 > of Travancore other¬ 
wise known as the Dharma Raja, saw the continuation of the policies 
of Marthanda Varma and the consolidation of the territorial gains 
made by him in the District. One of the earliest events of the reign 
was the treaty between ’Travancore and Cochin in Dhanu 937 K. B- 
(December 1761 A.D.)under which the Cochin Raja undertookto give 
up all his claims to the principalities of Ambalapwzha, Tekfcumkur 
and Vadakkumkur and not to render any help to the exiled chiefs of 
these kingdoms against Travancore. The deposed Raja of Ambal- 
apuzha was permitted to suy at Trichur on condition that he should 
not be allowed to carry on any correspondence with cochin or any 
other power. The Karappuratn tract in this District which had been 
for long the bone of contention between Travancore and Cochin was 
formally ceded to Travancore under the provision of this treaty. It 
may be noted that at the time of the agreement Karapuram was 
already in tne possession of Travancore aud that the provision for its 
formal cession by Cochin was nude in the treaty in order to prevent 
all possible disputes about it in future. 

During the reign of tne Dharm* Raja the Di-tnot was benefited 
by the reforms introduced bv two ab ! e ministers, Ayyappan 
Marthanda Filial, and Raja Kesave Das. The former constructed 
forti fixations at Krishanpuram. The palace at Krishnapuram was 
fuither (improved) and e. public road from Quilon to Purakkad was 
opened via Krishnapuram. Causeswayt were buili in the tract bet¬ 
ween Haripad and Purakkad in order to provide convenience to the 
travelling public. Rest Houses were also opened at import ant places 
in the District. Raja Kesava Das laid the foundations of the econo¬ 
mic prosperity of modern Alleppey. This illustrious Dewan opened 
a new port at Alleppey which was at the time '* a mere jungle inhabi 
ted by jackals and monkeys Tne far-sighted statesman that he 
was, Keasva Das had the vision to appreciate the natural advantages 
of the place which provided a safe anchor to ships in wintre - 
Within a sh:rt perioc e Alleppey was converted into a port 
town and a warehouse and a few shops were opeaed. Merchants. 
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artisans and labourers from outside were encouraged to settle down 
at Alleppey in large numbers. Traders from Bombay, Kutch and 
Sind were prevailed upon to siart branches of their firms at Alleppey 
and the Government also gave them all the necessary facilities for 
carrying on profitable trade. In order to attend to their needs and 
ensure their-continued stay in Alleppey, the Dewan also built a Hindu 
temple and Cutcherry in the town in addition to a palaae for tne 
Maharaja to stay in whenever he visited the town. A umber depot 
was also opened at Alleppey in view of its commercial importance 
and Mathu Tarakan, a rich Syrian Christian merchant, was given the 
monopolistic right to eollect all the timber ef North Travaneore and 
store it in the depot for sale. The Sirkar agents known as 
Vicharaipfukats who were stationed in ue various patts of Travan- 
corc State were to coilect all the hill produce such as cardamom, 
honey wax, ivory etc. and sent them to Alleppey. Three ships were 
built at state expense In order to carry on trade with the other ports 
of India, particularly Bombay and Calcutta. ‘Several canals and roads 
were also contracted with a view to improving communications 
from the backwater to the new port- Tne backwater as fat as the 
Pallathuruthiar was deepened and coconut trees were planted on 
either side. These reforms of Raja Keiava Das made Alleppey the 
premier poit town of Travaneore. It would be no exaggeration to 
call Raja Kesava Dasthe ' Maker of Modern Alleppey- 
Alleppey Under Velu Thampi 

The Alleppey District received further attention at the hand of 
Velu Thampi curing the reign of Bata Rama Varma (1798-181®). 
Both as Mulaku Matiseela Karyakar (Commerce Minister) and 
Dalava, Velu Thampi took a keen in‘erest in the development of the 
town and port of Alleppey on proper lines. He opene < a net work 
of roads for traffic from various directions and established weekly 
and bi-weekly markets at important places in the neighbourhood. 
Velu Thampi even made Alleppey his headquarters for a short peno 
from 1802 to 1&05 in order to supeiviaein person the work connected 
with the development of the Alleppey port- He cleared the bushy 
island of Patiramanal, then a den of bandits in the middle of the 
Vembanad lake north of Alleppey and brought the whole area under 
coconut cultivation. Several otner uncultivable areas in the District 
were also brought under paddy cultivation by the Dalava- 

Alleppey figured prominently in the political events connected 
with the etormy life of Vela Thampi. In the beginning of his term 
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of office as Dalava Vein, Thampi had to face serious opposition from 
some of his erstwhile friends and colleagues. They prevailed upon the 
(rober) to issue writ for his arrest and execution. The Dalava was 
at this time residing in Alleppey. On receipt of the dismal tidings 
he proceeded to Ciehin and sought the help of th: British Resident, 
Col.Macaulay. The latter advised him to seek an audience with the 
Raja at Trivandrum but the Dalava’s mission to the south was not 
successful. Col. Macaulay, thereupon, interfered in the dispute oi.the 
Dalava’s behalf. He came to Trivandrum with a few contingents of 
the subsidiary force stationed at Quilon. The leaders of the faction 
were arrested and con fired to the prison at Mavelikara and 
Alleppey. Many of them later, died in jail. The demand for the 
dismissal of Velu Thampi was again put forward by his enemies when 
the Dalava effected economy in expenditure by reducing the allowance 
paid to the soldiers in the army. A section of the army mutinied and 
clamoured for the immediate dismissal of the Dalava. Velu Thampi 
again escaped from Alleppey to Cochin and secured the assistance of 
Co’.Macaulay. The mutiny was ruthlessly suppressed. 

The events described above took place during the period when 
Velu Thampi maintained very cordial relations with the Eaglishf 
Before Song he came into clash with Col.Macaulay and decided to 
wipe out British authority from Travancore. 1 One S lbbayyan wha 
had been sent to Alleppey to negotiate with the Dalava died under 
suspicious circumstances and this led to open rupture between Velu 
Thampi and the English. The Dalava had by this time made, elabo¬ 
rate preparations for tbe final fight. He entered into an alliance with 
the Paliath Achan, his counterpart in Cochin. On 18th December 
1808 a body of f>00 men under the Pallath Achan and two of Velu 
Thampi’s senior officerss tormed the Residency at Cochin and tried 
to capture Macaulay. The Resident had, however, a narrow escape. 
Velu Thampi was at this time residing at Alleppey and activel 
organising the resistance movement against the British. 

A tragic episode which took place at Alleppey during this Period 
deserves special mention. A party of 3 European raillitary officers 
and another one consisting of 12 European soldiers of the 12th 
Regiment and 33 Indian soldiers who were proceeding from Quilon 
to Cochin were intercepted near Purakkad and captured prisouers. 
The story goes that one batch was drowned off the Purakkad coast 


I See Trivandurum DUtrict Gazetteer, pp. 214—17 and 
Quilon District Grazetteer, pp. 133—38 
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and the other thrown into the Pallathuruthi river on the eastern 
bank of Alleppey with “heavy stones tied round their necks There 
has been some controversy among writers on the question as to who 
was responsible for this act of perfidy. Writers like Shangoonai Me non 
and Nsgamiah find the hidden hand of Da lava io thl* tragic episode 
while others like K. P. Paimanabha Menon and T. E. Vein Pillai 
absolve him of all responsibility. Those who hold the latter view 
point out that the Dilava had left Alleppey for Quilon several days 
prior to the incident aad that the officers and followers left by him 
on the spot were the real culprits. 

Absorption oF Pantalam 

An important even! connected with the history of the District in 
the early part of the 19th century was the absorption of the small 
principality of Pantalam into the State of Travancore. The event 
took place in 996 K. E-(1820 A.D) during the reign of Rani Parvathl 
Bai 11815-18291. It may be relevant in this context to enquire into 
the origin aad early history of the Pantalam family. Tae PantiUm 
Rajas trace their descent from the Pandyan kings of Madurai who 
had territories on either side of the Ghats. Their original fvnlly 
seems to have been known as the Chempazhanthur Swarupam- The 
exact age of the immigration of the Pa italam family into Kerala is 
not known. According to Shangoonny Menon the event must have 
taken place about 79 K- E. (90+ A.D ), tnouhg there is no positive 
evidence in support of this view. The ancestors of the Pantalam 
family are said to have migrated from Madurai and set up residence 
at such places as Tenkasi, Achencoil, Shencottai etc. and eventually 
come to Travancore at the invitation of the Venad ruler. According 
to one version they acquired territories in Travancore during the 
reign of Udaya Marthanda Varma (1175-95). The Pantalam chiefs 
were held in high esteem from very early days because of their asso ■ 
ciation with the holy shrine of the Sastha at S ibarimala- They 
maintain the mo3t cordial relations with the rulers of Travancore 
and their co-operation was of great help to Muthanda Varma in 
subjugating the principality of Kayamkulam. Though several areas 
in the vicinity of Pantalamwere annexed to Travancore by Ramayyan 
Dalava during his campaigns in the north the principality of 
Pantalam was spared in recognition of the services rendered to 
Travancore by that family- During the period of Tipu's invasion o f 
Travancore the Dharma Rija called upon the Pantalam chief to 
contribute a share of the expenses of the war and the chief responded 
by borrowing Rs, 2,20,000 charging the debt on the tracts owned by 
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him- In 969 K-E- (1833-34) the lands with all the revenues were 
hypothecated to Travancore- The Pantalam Raja, however, retained 
possession of the territories on condition that h would pay into the 
Travancore Exchequer every year a sum of Rs- 50,000 by way of 
interest and instalment of the principal,but he failed to make regular 
payments of the dues* With a view to Collecting the arrears whioh 
accrued Velu Tharnpi Dalava ordered the collection of the forest 
produce and other Items of revenue in the Pantalam territory by 
contractors duly appointed by Travancore: In spite of this measure 
the debt still remained undischarged- It was under such circumstance 
that the Travancore Goverment took over all the Pantalam 
possessions In 936 K, E. (1820-21). The Pant ilam Raja accepted 
pensions for himself and other members of bis family. 

Progress In Thb 19th Century 

In the 19th century the Alleopey District made progress in the 
administrative and economic spheres. When thcjudicial system of 
Travancore was reorganised by Col.ldunro (18l 1-14) one of the five 
Subordinate Courts opened in the State was located at Mavelikara. 
Education also made considerable progress in the District thanks to 
the active interest taken by the Government and private agencies. 
AUeppey and Mavelikara were among the earliest centres to be 
benefited by the educational activities of tne C. M. S. mission. Rani 
Parvathi Bai gave permission to the C.M.S. in 1816 to build a Church 
at AUeppey and the timber required for the purpose was also granted 
by her to the Mission free of cost. Rjv- T. Nortoni its Chaplani, 
took keen interest in educational activities. A School for Girls seems 
to have been set up by the Mission at Vlleppey even before 1825- 
Almost at the same time Mrs. Peet of C, M. S, set up a Girls School 
at Mavelikara. During the period following the establishmet of the 
Government English School at Trivandrum In 1834 English Schools 
were opened at Kayamkulam and Alleppjy in this District. The 
distinction of having the first Post office in the erstwhile State of 
Travancore also goes to this District. It was set up in AUeppey town 
in 1857. The first modern factory for the manufacture of coir mats 
and mattings was established at AUeppey in 1859 by an American, 
Mr, James Darragh. This pioneering venture was to make AUeppey 
before long the centre of the coir iadustry in Kerala. The Govern¬ 
ment Hospital at AUeppey was established in 1866-67. In 1894 when 
the Town Improvoment and Conservancy Regulation was passed 
in Travancore State, a Town Improvement Committee was set up at 
AUeppey and this developed later ioto the AUeppey Municipality. 
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Early Political Movements In Alleppiiy 

The Alleppey District has played an impressive role in the 
political and social reform movements of moderan Keral. The Indian 
National Congress which was founded in 1885 had its ardent votaries 
in the District from early days. Of the early leaders of the Congress 
from this District tha names of George Joseph, Kuruvila Mtfhew 
and T. 1C. Madhavan deserve special mention. T.K. Madhavan is 
remembered tor his service in the cause of the abolition of untoucha 
bility in Kerala. A dynamic leader endowed with a passion for 
social ajustice and equality; Madhavan was attracted towards the 
the Congress and the ideals it championed under Gandhiji’s leaders- 
ship. The campaign for eradication of untouchability was organised 
effectively in Kerala under his leadership much earlier than it was 
done in any other part of India. Madhavan bestowed his attention 
first on getting the approach roads to temples opened to the Avarnas 
or untouchables- it was the strange custom in those days to deny 
the right of passage through such roads to the members of the lower 
castes among the Hindus, though non-Hindus like Christians and 
Muslims were not subjected to this social disability. Madhavan con¬ 
sidered his campaign for securing the right of passage through the 
approach roads to temples as an inevitable prelude to the bigger 
campaign for temple entry Itself’ In 1922 he met Mahatma Gandhi 
at Tirunelveli and obtained from him a message in favour of temple 
entry. As a result of his tireless efforts an atmosphere was created 
in Travancore and other parts of Kerala in favour of temple entry. 
In 1923 he attended the Coconada Congress as a delegate from 
Kerala. It may be mentioned in this connection that Sardar K. M. 
Panlkkar, a distinguished son of this District and K. P. Kesava 
Menon from Calicut also attended the Cocondaa Congress at deleg¬ 
ates. At the Congresss T. K. Madhavan established personal 
contacts with such leaders as Gandhiji, Maulana Muhammad All, 
C. R. Das, C. Rajagopalacharl, etc. and enlisted their support in 
his campaign for Harijan uplift- The Subjects Committee of the 
Coconada Congress adopted a resolution calling upon Congress 
workers in all parts of India to resort to constructive action for the 
eradication of untouchability. In pursuance of this resolution the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee met at Ernakulam and 
appointed a Committee to campaign for the abolition of untouch- 
ability- K. Kelappaa was its Convener aad T. K. Madhavan one of 
its prominent members. The famous Vaikam Satyagraha (1924) of 
which T. K. Madhavan was the leading light was the immediate 
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offshoot of the Emakulam decision. 1 Madhavan was arrested for 
active participation in the Vailtom Satyagraha bat he was later 
released. Se attended the Belgaum Congress in 1924 and won the 
support of the all India Congress leaders for the Vaikam Satyagraha* 
In March 1925 Mahatma Gandhi himself visited Vaikam and 
expressed his solidarity wairh the Satyagrahls. The Vaikam Satya¬ 
graha which dragged on for 20 months ended in 1925 and the 
approach roads to the temple were formally opened to Hindus of all 
castes. Nevertheless, similar roads in other parts of Travancore 
were still opened to Hindus of the lower castes. Therefore the 
movement for getting those roads also opened to all Hindus irres¬ 
pective of caste continued in select centres under Madhavan’s 
leadership. The Ambalapuzha temple in this District was one of 
the centres where the agitation was carried on. By 1928 the appro¬ 
ach roads to all temples in Travancore were thrown open to Hindus 
of all castes. This was a great victory for the cause of eradication 
of untouchability and a reward for Madhavan’s efforts. It may also 
be mentioned here that T. K. Madhavan was a fearless journalist 
and that he campaigned vigorously for the cause of temple entry 
through the columns of his journal Desabhimani. He was also a 
member of the Travancore Legislature (Praja Sabha) and even as 
early as 1094 K. E. (1919) and 1095 K. E. ( 1920 ) he raised the issue 
of temple entry on the floor of the house, though the Dewan Presi¬ 
dent did not permit any discussion on the subject. Apart from the 
movement for eradication of untouchability T. K. Madhavan was 
also associated with the movement for prohibition, but in view of 
the opposition of the Government and vested interests it did not 
score any immediate triumph. The death of T. K. Madhavan in 193o 
was a tragic loss to the natioual movement in Kerala. 

Another prominent deader from this District who played an 
Important part in political and social reform movements was P. K. 
Narayana Pillai who is kaown to th$ world of letters as 'Sahitya 
Panchananan’ and who later became a Judge of the Travancore High 
Court. In 1929 he was the Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the State People's Conference held lat Trivandrum under the 
presidentship of Sir M. Visweswarayya. Delegates from Coehin. 
Mysore, Hyderabad and Pudukotta attended the conference which 


1 The subject will be dealt with in detail* in the 
Kottavam District Gazetteer 
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discussed matters of common interest to the princely States and 
passed a few resolutions on the subject of responsible government 
in the States. P. K. Narayina PiUii was also associated with the 
movement for the eradication of uotoachability in Travancore. 

The Alleppey District w is powerfully atfected by the “Nivar- 
thana” agitation which swept over Travanoore in the early thirties.' 
P. K. Kunju who hails from this District was one of the prominent 
leaders of the agitation. 

Struggle for Responsible Government 

With the formation of tho Travaucore State Congress ii 1938* 
political activities recalvod a new impetus in this District as else 
where in Travancore State. The year 1938 w tnessed the bigiaaiigi 
of the movement for responsible government under ’the auspices of 
the Travancore State Congress. The Government of tho State 
resorted to all kinds of repressive measures to put down the agita¬ 
tion- Ban was imposed on public meetings and demonstrations 
all over Travancore. Immediately after the expiry of the ban the 
Travancore State Congress Committee convened its first mceriij at 
Cheagannur. Even before the meeting formtlly cammeneeJ a s;t 
of hirfd hooligans had taken p ossession of the platform. They 
abused the State Congress leaders present at the meeting in the most 
vulgar language and even manhandled some of them. The people 
who had assembled at the meeting pUce were infuriated by the 
inaction of the Police force and they started pelting stones ^at the 
latter- The police resorted to a lathi charge io disperse the meeting 
and a regular street fight then ensued between the police and the 
enraged mob-Similar situations arose in other parts of Travancore 
as well. The Government promptly reimposed the ban on meetings 
and demonstrations with a view to arresting the tempo of the 
agitation. Moreover, the Travancore State Congress was declared 
an illegal organisation. These measures however served only to keep 
alive the tempo of the agitation. In August 1938 widespread 
demonstrations and meetings were organised tin all parts of Travan¬ 
core in order to protest against the repressive policies of tho 
Government. Prominent leaders of the State Congress like Pattern 
Thanu Pillai aad T. M. Varghisc were arrested at Trivandrum. 


1 See Quilon District Gazetteer, pp- 150—56 

2 See Trivandrum District tiazetteer. 0;236 
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Among the main ceutres of the agitation were Alleppey and 
Shertallai where the working class bore the brunt of the repression 
at the bands of the police. The general strike which took place in 
Alleppey, “the first political strike in Kerala,” was a resounding 
success. The boatmen who struck work completely paralysed public 
life in this .District where rivers and backwaters were the chief 
means of communication. The Government found it difficult to rush 
police forces to the trouble spots and deal effectively with the 
agitation. The striking workers swore that they would not go Ha*k 
to work until responsible government was achieved. On October 24 
a mammoth meeting and demonstration tookp ; ace at Allappey and 
the police fired at the workers who were marching through the 
streets. In November the State Government lifted the ban on the 
Congress organisation as well as on public meetings and released 
the Congress leaders from prison. Negotiations were started for 
effecting a political truce. At this stage there was an open rift 
between the extremist and moderate elements in the Travanoore 
State Congress. The former wanted the Congress leadership to adopt 
an uncompromising atticude and carry on an indefinite struggle for 
the achievement of responsible government. The rift In the Congress 
became wider in 1946 when the Dewin Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyor 
announced his proposal for constitutional reform which came to be 
popularly known as “the American Model." The scheme wnich proj 
vided for an irremovable executive was opposed by the stath 
Congress Working Committe but some negotiations were held wit - 
the Government on the subject of constitutional reform in Travan 
eore. The policies of the Congress leadership were strongly 
opposed by the extremists under the leadership of the Communits 
party. 

Rise Of The Communist Party 

It may be pertinent in this connection to refer to the origin and 
growth of the Communist party in the Alleppey District- Alleppey 
may rightly be called the cradle of the Communist movement in 
Travanoore. The Youth League which was founded in 1931 had on 
its roift several youn? men who believed in the Communist ideology. 
They functioned as an extremist section in the Travanoore State 
Congress, when the latter organisation came into existence in 1938. 
The Alleppey District with its large labour force conceatrated in 
the coastal belt comprised of the Ambalapuzh and Shertallai Taluks 
turned out to be the stronghold of the Cu^mmn'st party. The 
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Communists campaigned actively among the cair workers, fishermen, 
oil workers, toddv tappers, beedi-workerg and agricultural labourers 
In the area and before long more than 20,000 labourers were effec¬ 
tively organised ip about a dozen trade unions under their leadership. 
A potent cause of the popularity of the Communist party among the 
agiariao population of thp District was the growing discontent among 
agricultural labourers who were freely oppressed by the landed 
aristocracy. This was oarticularly so In the Shertallai Taluk where 
all the land was monopolised by a few big janmies and the vast 
majority of the kudiyans o; tenants had practically no rights. As the 
workers and peasants organised themselves under Communist leader* 
ship and resorted to collective bargaining to achieve their ends, the 
employers and the landlords initiated a series of repressive measures 
such as reduction In wages, eviction from land etc Consequently, 
there was mounting tension between the labourers and tenants on 
the one side and the employers and landlords on the other- The 
Government sent strong contingents of *be armed police force to 
Shertallai and other parts of the coastal area in order to suppress 
the Communist movement. There were widespread complaints that 
the police had been siding with the landlords and employers and 
harassing the labourers and the peasants. It was at ihi$ time that 
Sir C. P. Ramaswaray Iyer announced his scheme of constitutional 
reform based on the "American Model”. The Gomma,nists who were 
opposed to the scheme decided on direct action to end Dewan’s rule 
and achieve responsible Government without further delay. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Communist party, it had in this District a team of 
able leaders such as T- V, Thomas, R. Sugatban, P. T. Punnoose and 
II. N. Govindan Nair who could inspire con'iicnce in the rank and 
file of the working class- When repressive measures were stepped up 
by the police the Communist party set up volunteer camps in 
different parts of the Ambalapuzha and Shertallai Taltiks and 
imparted a kind of semi-military training to the workers as a 
measure of self-defence. As the situation becime explosive the 
Government strengthened the police force in the District and con¬ 
ferred on tnem extraordinary powers to deal with problems of law 
and order- They also declared the Communist Party and all the 
labour unions functioning under their coutrol in Shertallai and 
Ambalapuzha Taluks as unlawful organisations. The prominent 
leaders of the party and the office-bearers of the trade unions were 
soon arrested en masse. The police and the military now dominated 
the scene. 
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Punnapra-Vayalar Episode 

Tne year 1946 witnessed the great Communist upheaval in the 
District. The village of Punnapra lying to the south of Alleppey 
town was one of the earliest scenes of the upheaval. A contingent 
of tae police force which msrched through the streets of Punnapra 
to intimidate the local population by a show of strength was held up 
by the militant workers and forced to retrace their stops. In the 
meantime there were clashes between the working class and the 
police in several parts of Shertallai and Ambalapuzha Taluks. In 
September 1946 a critical situation developed in Alleppey town where 
the labourers held large-s;ale demonstrations in defiance of the 
Government ban. On September 24, 1946 the workers of AUeppey 
mbarked on an indefinite strike with the object of achieving no 
only the legitimate rights of their class but also the larger goal of 
responsible Government tor the people of Travancore. On September 
26, a huge jatha of the woikera moved from Alleppey to Punnapra 
where the police force had mustered strong to disperse the 
Communist agitators by force. Similar worker's jathas moved to 
Punnapra from oilier directions as well- A pitched bactle took place 
between the workers and the police at Punnapra. The police opened 
fire on the demonstrators and many were killed* The workers took 
possession of a large number of rifles from the policemen and 
resorted to counter-firing. The Police Inspector and some other 
military officers who were directing the police operations were killed 
on the spot. After an open encounter which lasted for more than aa 
hour and a half the workers were forced to withdraw to places of 
safety in the neighbourhood. 

The Punnapra episode sparked off a series of clashes bet Ween 
the police and the workers in other parts of the Ambalapuzha and 
Shertallai Taluks. The major scene of events now shifted from 
Punnapra to Vayalar (Shertallai Taluk)- Several volunteer camps 
of the workers were functioning in this Taluk under the auspices of 
the Communist Party. They had made all preparations for a final 
show-dwne with the poiice. On September 26 tne Travancore Govern¬ 
ment promulgated martial law in Alleppey ani Shertaliai and the 
Dean -Sir C. P* Ramas.vamy Iyer himself assumed supreme 
command of the police and military operations in the area. On the 
same day the armed pffici force stationed in the premises of the 
Traveller’s Bungalow in Shertallai 15wn moved against the camps 
organised by the Communist Party. Their main target was Vayalar 
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which was surrounded by water on three sides. The police partv 
tried to land at Vayalar at mid-n’ght but the workers resisted this 
attempt. Many of them crawled on their bailies and faced the 
police bullets with unflinching courage. The police opened fire on 
the island from all three sides with machine guns. The indiserimin 
ate firing lasted for five hours. The workers who had been armed 
with bamboo spikes, stones etc. put on a Drive fi?ht but they could 
not hold on for long against the superior might of the police and the 
military. What took place at Vayalar on that day wis a veritable 
tnassicre for which it is difficult to find a parallel in history. The 
exact number of persons killed or wounded in the holocaust is not 
known, but a rough estimate places the number of persons killed oa 
the spot at 150 while many of the wouaded died afterwards. On the 
same day the Vayalar incident took place the military opened fire at 
two ocher places also Killing a total of 130 people, 120 at one place 
and 10 at the other. Tne tragic events of Punnapra and Vayalar 
came as a rude shock to public opinion in the State. It may be stated 
that the Travancore State Congress did not associate itself with the 
upheaval in Vayalar and Punnapra as it did not approve of methods 
of violence to achieve political objectives. Nevertheless, the Working 
Committee of the State Congress registered its strong protest against 
the repressive policies pursued by th5 Government in putting down 
the Communist uprising. Though the Communist movement was 
temporarily put down the sacrifices made by the workers did not 
go in vain in the long run* The epic struggle of the workers of 
Punnapra—Vayalar helped to hasten the end of the autocratic rule 
of the Dewan and the establishment of responsible Government in 
Travancore. It is perhaps not without significance that the Alleppey 
District came into existence as a separate administrative unit on 
August 1, iho7 during the period of the Communist Ministry in 
Kerala. 

Cultural Contributions 

A brief survey of the contributions mady by the District to the 
cultural heritage of Kerala may be attempted before concludidg this 
Chapter. The contributions of the District to the growth of such 
arts as Kathakali and Ottam Tulla! have been dealt wirh in Chapter 
III. In this section we shall deal ouly with the contributions in the 
field of literature. Reference has already been made to Saktibhadra, 
the author of the Sanskrit drama Ascharya Chudamam and the 
‘Niranam Poets”, the earliest of the scholars of repute associated 
with this District. In the medieval period the Ciiempa*assert Rajas 
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were great patrons of learning and letters. Puiadam Tirunal Deva- 
naray ma was the patron of Melpattur Narayana Bhattathiri.thf great 
Sanskrit scholar. In addition to Devanarayanaprasasti, the latter 
wrote i he famous Prak'iyasarvceswa under the patronag; of Oeva- 
narayana. A successor of Puradam Tirunal is believed to tave been 
the patron of the author of the celebrated works, Utkardchampu- 
ramayana and flavanidarsattam 1 . The Noyanidarsanam is replete 
with references to Arabalapuzha, Kumaraoallur Bbagavati and 
Chempakasseri Raja. It also alludes to the construction of the new 
palace of the Che npikasseri Raj is at Kudamalur. 

The Hariyak « hantasasamarolsavam (Kandiyvnmattam Patapaitu) 
written by Cheppukad (Cheppad) Nilakanthn about the latter half 
of the 18th century describes in detail the Onathallu festival of the 
Nairs. It alludes to the glory of Iravipattanaml(Kayamkulam) and the 
large scale trade carried on at the place during the .'period. Another 
talented poet who lived in this District in the 18th century was 
Erattuku angara Rama Warner, the author of the Kiratam Attakatha 
and Malacharitam Tiruvatirapattu. Kunjan h’amblar, the immortal 
composer of Tullal works in Malayalam, to ho also lived In the latter 
half of the 18th century spent a great part of his life in the court of 
the Ambalapuzha Rajas. The songs of Nambiar are distinguished 
by the social satire they contain and their fine sense of humour. Ht 
was the tarliest of the Malayalam poets who used poetry as an in¬ 
strument of social change for his y oems expose some of the glaring 
evils in contemporary Kerala society. Pantalam Subramonia Sastnkal 
(1785-1^19) who was one of the Asti ana Panditas of Karthika Tirunal 
Rama Vai-ma (Dharma Raja) of Travancore was an authority on 
Grammar, He also composed some stray Verses. Aripattu Kochupillat 
Warrbr (1785-1839), the Sanskrit tutor of Swat iTirunal and the 
author of Urvasitwayamvaram Kathakali was another literary figure 
from this District during the period 

The literary contributions of some of the Rajas of Pantalam 
in the I9ta century deserve special mention The Pantalam family 
produced great Sanskrit scholars and patrons of letters and learning 
Among the most prominent of the R rias may be mentioned Raja 
Rija Varma (1815-19J1 . t he author of the Sanskrit works Krishna 
Lila, Dhirmasastra Sataka etc. and ts.erala Vgrma, the author of 


t According to Uliur S. Paiamjswara Iyer, the poet was a Nambudhiri from 
Knmaranellur, Kerala Sahitya Cbarftrain. Vol III, p. 50 
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Banaywiha Champa and Ragman gadu Charita- Aripattu Kochugovida 
Warrier (1810-1855), Artpaitu Rama Warrier (1818-1855), Oomman 
Philopose (1838rl886) atjd Archdeacon Koshi (1826-1900) were 
among tbe other literary figures who lived in the 19th century- Of 
the above Oomman Philopose was the Editor of the Paschimataraka, 
a paper started from Cochin and the laiter was closely associated 
with the Gnanikashepam started by the C. M. S. from Kottayam. 
Kandathil Varabese Mappila (1858-1904) the founder of the Malayala 
Manorama , hailed from Niranam in this District. Writers like 
Mavelikara Puth*nkottarathil Udayavarma Tampuran (IS44-1932), 
Ennakkad Raja Raja Varma Tampuran (1853-1917), Pantalam 
Krishna Warrier (1859-1932) and Kaviyur Raman Nambiar (1869- 
1902) alsj deserve notice. 

The founding of the journal Kawia Kaumndi (1904) by Kerala 
Varma (1879-1918) of Pantalam royal house marked the beginning 
of a new era in the evolution otf the Malayalam poetry. The journal 
which was printed for long in the Suvarnap abba Press, Kayamkularn 
was first published from Pantalam and it was exclusively meant for 
the encouragement of Malayalaro poetry, Kerala Varma was himself 
a talented writer in Malaysia® and Sanskrit. Pantn'am Raghava 
Varma (1874-1940) was also another poet of repute. He has to his 
credit the Maiabhupalacharita on Rajarsbi Rama Varma of Cochin 
and Krittika Bhana. Mviur S. Padmanabh* Panikkar (1868-1931). 
a close associate of Pantalam Kerala Varma. was a talented poet 
and an ardent social worker. Chuuakkara Unnikrishna Warrier 
(1865-1936) was a writer of repute who tra islated many Champus 
from Sanskrit into Malayalam. Mavelikara Udayavarma Tampuran 
(1869-1943) aad his nephew M- Raja Raja Varma were also notable 
writers of the District. It is specially noteworthy that Kerala Varma 
Valla Koil fampuran and his nephew A. R. Raja Raja Varma, the 
two immortal names in modern Malayalam language and literature 
belonged to Haripad royal house. The former tran lated into 
Malayalam Kalidasa’s Sakuntala-an achivement, which won for him 
the title ‘Kerala Kalidasa’. His Mayura Sandesam Is one of the most 
exquisite poems in the language. A. R. Raja Raja Varma who is 
otherwise known as ‘ Keiala Panini * ba9 written such works of 
outstanding literary merit as Kerala Paainiyam , Bhashabhuthanam 
and Snhityasahyam - His Malaya Vilasam heralded the dawn of a 
new era in modern Malayalam poetry- The author of Chakki 
Chankaram, one of best satirical dramas produced in Malayalam, 
was written by Mu nshi Rant i Kurnp (1848-1,897) who haile 1 from 
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Shertallai. Yet another literary lamioary from this District was the 
famous literary critic P. S, Narayana Pillai who is known to the 
world of letters asSahitya Panchananau. The criticisms that he wrote 
in western style on the works of such stalwarts as Cherusseri, Ezhu- 
thachan, Unnayi Warrier and Kunjan Nambiar are learned studies 
on the subject. 

The District has produced many scholars and writers of merit 
in r.-cent times- One of the most distinguished of such scholars was 
the great historian Sardar fv. M- Panikkar. He was a poet, a novelisa 
and a prose writer of outstanding ability. His literary works in 
Malavalam include poems like Premagiti, Balikamatam, Bhupasan- 
dwam etc , novels tike Kerala Simbam’ Kalyancmal etc. and his owh 
autobiography entitled Atmthatha, Another scholar of repute was 
I.C- Chacko, tne author of the famous Pnniniya Prtdyotam. Tak3zhi 
Sivasankara Pillai who hails from this District is a reputed ahort- 
stoiy writer ana novelist in modern Malayalam.. The short stories 
and novels written by him depict the life of the down-trodden. The 
Rtndu Edaugazh;, Chemmin, Ouseppinte Uakkil, Thottiyude Makan, 
Enipadikal etc. are among the best known of his works. It was 
Takazhi’s Chemmin that enabled Malayalam to enter the portals of 
world literature. Vennikulam Gopala Kurup, the poet, E. M. Kovur 
the novelis and short-story writer and N. P. Chellappan Nalr, the 
satirist also deserve mention among the leading Malyalam writer 
of the present day from this District. A popular young poet who 
has gained much prominence ia recent times is the famous composer 
of film songs Vayalar Rama V irma. 4 yishn Sarga SangVam etc. 
are among the best kaown if his works. 
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Total Population According To Sub-Divisions 

According to the 1961 Census the total population of the 
Alleppey Dist;ict is 1,811, 152. Alteppcy which ranks last io respecct 
of area gets the fourth rank in respect of population among the 
Districts of Kerala, the proportion of tne population of the District 
to the total population of the State being 10.72 pe - cent The details 
of the distribution of population a r e given below:- 


Rcral And Urban Population, 1961 



Persons 

Males 

Females 


Total 

1.811,252 

893,435 

917,817 


Rural 

1,509,821 

739/248 

761,573 


Urban 

310,431 

15S187 

156,244 


The Taluk-wise 

figures of the rural and urbaa populatio 

n as per 

the 1961 Census with sex-wise detail* a r e 

also given below. 


Taluk-Wise Population Figures. i961 


Taluk 


Persons 

Males 

Females 


Total 

311,527 

154,115 

157,412 

Shertallal 

Rural 

280,372 

138,733 

141,637 


Urban 

31,155 

15,38? 

15,773 


Total 

270,037 

134,573 

135,464 

Ambalapuzha 

Rural 

131.C03 

64,596 

66,607 


Urban 

138,834 

69,977 

68,857 

Kuttanad 

Rural 

169.219 

83,681 

85,538 

(No urban area) 

Total 

305,625 

150,556 

155,069 

Tiruvalla 

Rural 

281,383 

138,806 

142,577 


Urban 

24,242 

11,750 

12,492 


Total 

198,846 

97,828 

101,018 

Chengannur 

Rural 

175,559 

86,978 

89,591 


Urban 

22,277 

10 850 

11,427 
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Total 

284,397 

139,440 

I44,95i 

Karthikapally 

Rural 

219,448 

107,442 

112,006 


Urban 

64,949 

31,998 

32,915 


Total 

271,601 

133,242 

138,359 

Mavelikara 

Rural 

242,627 

119,012 

123,615 


Urban 

28,974 

14,230 

14,744 


Density Population 

According to the Census of 1961 the density of population in 
Kerala per sq. mile comes to 3,127 persons. The density in Alleppey 
District is 2,558 persons per sq. mile. Alleppey gets the first r;,nk 
among the Districts of Kerala in this regard. The density of popu¬ 
lation in the rural areas is 2,292 and in the urban areas 5,831, 
Considered Taluk-wise, Ambalapuzha Taluk leads the Alleppey 
District with 3,914 persons, while Kuttanad Taluk comes last with 
1,648 persons per sq. mile. Karthikapally Taluk leads the rural 
areas with 2,813 persons, while Kuttanad Taluk which is entirely 
rural comes last with only 1,648 persons per sq. mile. In the urban 
areas Ambalapuzha Taluk leads with 7,6*7 persons while Tiruvalla 
Taluk comes last with 4,337 persons per sq. mile- The following 
table gives the Taluk-wise details of the density of population in 
Alleppey District from 1921 to 1961- 

Variation Of Density 1921-61 


DistrictlTaluk 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

Alleppey District 

1,285 

1,597 

1,799 

2,148 

2,558 

Ambalapuzha Taluk 

1,684 

V,i6V 

2,649 

3,202 

\9U 

Chengannur „ 

1,383 

1,705 

1,865 

2-285 

2.559 

Karthikapally 

1,646 

1,996 

2,145 

2,577 

3.139 

Kuttanad ,, 

672 

S79 

1,083 

1,323 

1,648 

Mavelikara „ 

1,265 

1,520 

1,691 

2,023 

2,436 

Shertallai „ 

1,305 

1,653 

1,855 

2,060 

2,518 

Tiruvalla 

1,243 

1,533 

1,676 

2,054 

2,300 


Sex Ratio 

The peicentage of females to the totai population in the District 
is higher than the percentage of males. There are 1,027 females to 
every thousand males in the population- This is slightly higher 
than the all-Kerala figure of 1,022 female- per thousand males. It 
may be mentioned-here that the ail India ratio is 941 females for 
every thousand males. The following table shows the changes in the 
proportion of sexes (fetm'es per 100J males) in the District from 
1901 to 1961. 
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Proportion Of Sexes 
(females per 1000 males) 


Ytn 

To J al 

Rural 

U r ban 

1901 

986 

988 

958 

m\ 

987 

990 

934 

1921 

979 

984 

931 

1931 

993 

1,000 

929 

1941 

1,000 

1,006 

953 

1951 

1,019 

1,025 

985 

1961 

1,027 

1,030 

1,013 


In the matter of sex-ratio Karthikapally Tahtk stands first in 
the Alleppey District with 1,040 while Ambalapuzha Taluk comes last 
with 1,007. In the rural areas slso Karthikapally Taluk stand* 
first with 1, 42. Shcrtallai Taluk comes last in the rural area* with 
1,021. Tiruvalla Taluk leads the urban areas with 1,068, while 
Ambalapuzha Taluk comes last with 984- 

Gorwth Of Population And Connected Problems 

A study of the population figures since the Census of 1901 
shows that the population of the Alleppey District has bsen it crea¬ 
sing dec ide after decide- During the period 1901-61 there has been 
a total increase of 170.99 per cent in the population of the District, 
the percentage increase during the dtcade 1951-61 alone being 19.06 
A statement showing the percentage variaition of population in e; ch 
decade during 1901—61 is given below. 

Percentage Variation Of Population 1901-61 


Decade 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1901-61 

170.99 

135.34 

912.40 

1901-11 

14.79 

14-12 

28.70 

1911-21 

18.55 

12.89 

122.99 

1921-31 

24-32 

22-94 

37.13 

1931-41 

12.67 

J2-06 

17.86 

1941-51 

19-41 

14.80 

56.12 

1951-6 1 

19.06 

15-51 

39.80 


It will be clear from the foregoing figures that there has been a 
steady increase in population since the turn of the century. The 
causes of the growth of population in this District are the same as 
they are In other parts of rndh, The high population growth Is to 
a large ?xt-nt du? to ths increase in the expectation of life at birth 
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in the country as a whole. The expectation of life at birth in Indfa 
in 1951 was estimated at 32.45 for males and 31.66 for females and 
it has been estimated at little mo.e than 45 in 19fil. The average 
expectation of life at b>rh in India as a whole has increased by more 
than a year cveiy year. This increase i' due to various reasons like 
better control of epidemics, massive P>. C. G- campaign against 
tuberculosis, improvomrnt in puolic health and sanitation etc. It is 
therefore not surprising that there has been a decrease in death rate 
and corresponding growth in population all over the country. 
Immigration doe < not seem to have played any appreciab e role in 
the growth of population in the District. It may also be stated that 
though there might h:ive been some isolated cases of emigiaticn of 
families irom the District to places out ide in search of better means 
of livelihood, no instance of organised emigration has come to 
notice. 

Distribution of Population Bbtwgen Rural and Urban Areas. 

The bulk of the population of the District is rural. Out of a 
total populatiou of 1,811,252 persons in 1961 only 310,431 live in 
urban areas. The urban area in this District comprises of the five 
municipal towns of Shertallai, Alleppey, Kayarokulam, Mavelikara 
and Tiruvalla and the three nou-munuipal towns of Haripad, 
Pantalam and Chengannur. The total population (sex-wise) of these 
towns is given below. 

Urban Population, 1961 


Town 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Sheitallai 

31,155 

’5,382 

15,773 

Alleppey 

133,834 

69 9/7 

68,857 

Haripad 

20,378 

9,872 

IO,S06 

Kayamknlam 

44,571 

22,126 

22,445 

Pantalam 

10,000 

5,069 

4,931 

Mavelikara 

18,974 

9,161 

9,813 

Chengannur 

22,277 

10,850 

11,427 

Tiruvalla 

24,242 

11,750 

12,492 


It Is a feature of the growth of population in Kerala that the 
urban population has also been increasing de:ade after decade 
along with the total population. The petcenlage inciease in urban 
population in the Alleppey District during the period 1901 to 1961 
U9I2.40. The increase during tbs one decade 1951—61 alone 
comes to 39.80 per cent. This variaHon quite normal when one 
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considers the fact that the percentage increase in urban population 
in the State as a whale during the_ d;cade was 39-89. It may 
however be noted that whereas there were nine towns in the 
District in the Census of 1951, the number had come down to 
eight in 1961. This was due to the change In the concept of the 
town at the Census of 1951. fn 1951 all municipal towns and con¬ 
servancy towns in the District we^e treated as towns. In 1961, in 
addition to municipal towns, cantonments and civil lines, only those 
places which had a minimum population of five thousand persons 
and a density of not less than thousand1pers< ns per sq. mil# with at 
least '75 per cent male population engaged in non —agricultural 
pursuits were treated as towns. 

Distribution of Population on the Basis of Mother Tongue 

Malayalam is the laneuige spoken by the vast majority (98%1 
of the people in the District. Among the minority languages Tamil 
and Konkani deserve special mention. Tamil is spoken mainly by the 
Tamil Brahmins and immigrants from the Tamil areas while Konkani 
is spoken by the Gowda Saraswath3. The following statement 
furnishes the ten important lang lages of the District according to 
the Census of 1961. 

Mother Tongue 

Malayalam 
Tamil 
Konkani 
Telugu 
Hindi 
Gujarathi 
Engligh 
Kudubi 
Urdu 
Tulu 

Birth Place 

According to the 1961 Census 99.6 per cent of the lotil popula¬ 
tion of this District were born within the State. Persons belonging 
to all the States of India except Manipur, Tripura, Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli, North East Frontier Agency and Nagaiand live in the 
District- The foreign nationals were born in Aden, Afghanistan, 
Austria. Bahrain, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada. Ceylon, China, 
Denmaik, Ethiopia, Germany (West), Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 


Total Speakers 

1,779,531 

14,415 

12,191 

790 

736 

619 

552 

516 

467 

423 
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Japan, Kenya. Kuwait, Nepal. New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Malaya and British Borneo, 
Somalia, Spain, Switzerland, Tanganyika, Union of South Africa. 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom and United States of 
America. The foliowing state me at gives the number of persons 
born within and outs’de the District. 




Place of 

Birth 



Place of birth 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

I 


Within the State of enumeration 




a) 

Born within the District 

1.721,168 

1.437,817 

283,351 


b) 

Boro in other districts 






of the State 

83,201 

59,690 

23.511 

II 


States in India beyond the 






S'ate of enumeration 

4,869 

1,883 

2,976 

III 


Born in countries in Asia 






beyond India (including 






U- S. S. R) 

906 

600 

30 5 

IV 


Countries in Europe (excluding 





U.S.S.R) 

189 

17 

172 

V 


Countries in Africa 

74 

56 

18 

VI 


Countries in North America and 





South America 

18 

8 

10 

VII 


Countries in Oceania 

3 

2 

1 

VIII 


Born at sea 

2 

2 

... 

IX 


Unclassifiable 

833 

746 

87 

Differences in Dialect 





Kerala is broadly divided into three regional dialeets, the 
southern diakct, the middle dialect and the northern dialect. The 
Alleppey District falls within the area where the middle dialect is in 
vogue. The distinguishing feature of the middle dialect is that it 
contains a profuse admixture of Sanskrit words- As in the case of 
other languages there are differences between the colloquial language 
spoken by certain classes of people in the District and the written 
dialect in Malayalam. Moreover, a di-tinction between the upper 
class dialect and lower class dialect is also possible- The Scheduled 
Castes who have lived for centuries in illiteracy and social isolation 
speak an unrefin;d form cf Malayalam whic 1 reveiis certain 
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peculiarities in pronunciation and syntax- The rank and file of the 
Gowda Saraswaths and the Kudumis also speak Maiayalam with a 
peculiar accent. However, the differences in dialects spoken by 
different ctarses are narrowing d*wn in recent years owing to the 
growth of communication and the spread of education. 

Scripts Used 

The modern Maiayalam script is in vogue all over Kerala. It 
hits developed out of the Grantha script or Arya Ezhutthu which was 
popularised by Thunchathu Ezhuthachan who lived in the latter half 
of the 16th or the first half of the 17th century, A.D, The monopoly 
of the Brahmins in using Grantha collapsed In course of time when 
the Nairs (17th century) Ezbavas (18th century) and Muslims (19th 
century) made abundant use of it. It may he pointed out thac the 
oldest alphabet current in Kerala was Vatfezhuthu, otherwise celled 
Nanammonum, which was in vogue even before the 8th century A.O. 
The increasing popularity of the Grantha script resulted in the decline 
0 1 Vattrzhuthu. 

Religion And Caste 

The most important religious communities of the District are 
the Hindus, the Chtisti»ns and the Muslims. According to the 
Census of 1961, out of a total population of 1,811,252 In Alleppey 
the Hindus number 1,184,936 (681,168 males and 603,768 females), 
the Christians 515,400 <256.311 males and 259 0*9 females) and the 
Muslims 110,280 (55,631 males and 54,649 females). The above 
figures represent 65.42 percentage of the total population in the case 
of the Hindus, 28.45 percentage in the case of Christians and 6-09 
percentage in the case of the Muslims. Apart from the major comm¬ 
unities mentioned above there are also 30 Buddhists, lol Jains, 22 
Sikhs and 479 other religionists in this District. The details of the 
distribution of the population according to religion are given in the 
following table. 


Distribution of Population By Religion 1961 




Number 

Percentage distribution 

Religion 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

All reli- 

1 8'1,252 

1,500,821 

310,431 

100.00 

10.1.00 

lOOO.GoO 

gioas 

Hindus 

1 184,936 

1, no 1,652 

183,284 

65.42 

66.74 

59.C4 

Christians 515,400 

435,117 

66,283 

28.45 

28.99 

25.86 
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Muslims 

110,280 

63.571 

46,709 

6.09 

4-24 

15.05 

Buddhists 

30 

3 

27 

N 

N 

0-ol 

.fains 

101 

* • 

101 

0.01 

. • 

0.o3 

Sikhs 

26 

17 

9 

N 

N 

0-01 

'thers 

479 

461 

18 

0.03 

0.03 

N 


Hindus 

The Hindu community in this District, as elsewhere in the 
country, is organised on the basis of the casts system- Castewise 
statistics of population have not been collected since the Census of 
1941 and hence have no reliable data to assess the relative strength 
of the different castes. The Census Report of 1941 is the latest official 
document which gives us an insight into caste structure and the 
relative strength of the various castes in the District. The Brahmins 
who are at the apex of the caste heirarchy form only a small minority 
of the Hindu population. They come under two broad divisions — 
indigenous and non-indigenous. The most important of the indigenous 
Brahmins are the Nambuthiris and the Pettis. The Nambuthiris 
number only a few hundreds and they live mainly In the Tiruvalla, 
Chengannur and Karthikapally Taluks, The Tamil Brahmins and the 
Gowda Saraswaths (Konkanis)are the chief sects among the Paradesi 
or non-indigenous Brahmins. While the former may be seen in all 
the Taluks, the latter are to be seen mainly in the Shertallai and 
Ambalapuzha Taluks and to some extent in Karthikapally too. The 
Gowda Saraswaths are immigrants from Goa, the soutaernmost part 
of Konkan and they came to Kerala in the wake of the Portuguese 
occupation of Goa. They are essentially a mercantile community. 
Vaishnavites in religious matters Their spiritual head is '.he 
Swamiyar of the Kasi Mutt Samsthan. The Pottis belong to three 
classes. The first class comprises the descendants of the earliest 
settlers- The Sthanathil Pottis and the Pathillathil Pottis come under 
this division. Under the second class come the later irarnigi ants 
from the Karnataka region, who become assimilated into the general 
body of the Nambuthiris in manners and customs- The Tiruvalla. 
Desis belong to this category. They are so called because lheir first 
home in Travancore was Tiruvalla. The Grama-ms of CheDgannur 
and Venmani are the two imponant centres of the Tiruvalla Desis. 
The Mampalli Pandarathil, otherwise known as the Vanchipuzha 
Chief, is the head of the latter. The third class of Pottis are the 
immigrants from South Canara and they are called Embrans. 

The Kshatriyas, though numerically small, form an important 
caste group in the District- They include the Koil TampuraDS, the 
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Rajas or Tainpuraus, the Tampans an! the Tirumulpads, The Koil 
Tampueans form a small community descended from the immigrant 
Kshatriya families from certain parts of North Kerala. There are 
ten such families of Koi! Tampurans in erstwhile Travancore, viz., 
those of Kilimanur, Chang macherry, Anantapuram, Pailam, 
Chemprol, Cherukol, Gramatn, Paiiyakkara, Karaima and Vatakk- 
cmaiom Of these the Kilimanur family (Trivandrum District) from 
Thattari Kovilakam was the earliest to come. Next cinae the Chan- 
gjnacherry stock descended from a branch of the Aliskkodu family 
comprising of persons who migrated from Malabar during the 
period of Tipu’s invasion. The Dharma Raji of Travancore received 
them hospitably and give them Nirazhi Kottaram (Palace) of the 
Tekkumkur Rajas whose territ iries had b:eri amexed to Travancore. 
As the family increased in numbers, th^y found it inconvenient to 
live under the same roof. One of the ladies, probably the eldest, 
remained at Chamjauacherry along with the youngest, while the 
others migrated to convenient localities nouby and, settled down at 
Pailam (Kottayam,, Paiiyakkara (Tiruvallt Taluk) and Gramam 
(Mavclikua Taluk). Later oa two more branches left Changana. 
cherry and fixed theii residences at Anantapuram (Karthikapaliy 
Taluk) and Chemprol i.Karihikctpally Taluk), About 1»56 A- D- 
three more families, viz,, those of Cheiukot, Karaima and Vatak- 
kcmatain immigrated from the Heypore branch in North Malabar. 
The Koil Tampurans arc related to one another by blood and 
observe birth and death pollutions. They are an exogamous 
community. The males marry into tue families of Rajas or take Nair 
wives, while the females are married to Numbuthiri Brahmins 
There has, however, be;n a repent move to give their girls in 
marriage to thefiaj<s as well. They have the usual Brahmanir'ai 
Samskarus. They follow the matrilineal law of inheritance. 

The Rajas belong to nine families in erstwhile Travancore, each 
known by the locality in which they reside, viz , Paaialam. Punjar, 
Mavelikara, Ennakkad, Prayikkara, Tirvuvaila, Karthikapaliy, 
Aranmula and Mariapaily. Of these all except Punjar and Maria- 
pally are in the District. The immigration of the Pantalam^and the 
Punjar Rajas who arc representatives of the dynasty of Pandym 
Kings took place more than eight hundred years ago. The Punjar 
chief who was one of the most important noblemen in Travan¬ 
core owned extensive tracts of land known as the Punjar Edavaka. 
The original home of the remaining seven families was Kolathunad 
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in North Malabar. Their immigration into Travancore took place 
during the period of the invasion of Malabar by Tipu Sultan. The 
first group came from the Eutiya Pally Kovilakam and settled down 
at Mavelikkara. It was followed by the Pally Kovilakam, the 
Cbtnga Kovilakam and the Cheriya Kovilakam families. The last 
named family settled down at Aranmula and the other two at Tiru. 
valla, Karthikapally and Mariapally- In course of time the main 
stock at Mavelikara got split up into branches —one going to 
Ettnakkad and another to Prayikkara. Adoptions to the Travancore 
ruling family were being made from Mavelikara and Ennakkad. The 
Rajas, like the Koil Tatnpur.ms, have the prescribed Kshatriya 
S am^karas- Pr.estly functions are performed by the Nambuthiris- 
As regards marriage the bride groom is selected from among Koil 
Tampurans. The Kmynkadattam or the giving away of the bride is 
performed by the girl's unie or brother. The males marry Kshatriya* 
Nair or Samantha Women. 

The word Tatnpou is a c atraction of Tatnpuran. At one time 
the Tampans were ruiers of suttll principalities. Allied to them are 
the Tir’.:nm!j>ads. The manners and customs of the Tampans and 
Tiruumipads are like those of the other Malabar Kshatriyas* They 
tire invested with the sacred inroad at the age of sixteen. The 
Nuinbuthiri is the lamily priest. 

The Ambalav :sis also f .rm a small proportion of the Hindu 
population c f the District They include the Warners, the Pnshpa. 
kans, the Poduvals etc. These communities are found mainly in the 
K :rthikapal)y and Anibalapu/Jia Taluks They are conu rned with 
the performance of some function or olhi r connected with temples. 
It is, however, a tv i- ure of these commit ities that several among 
them have distinguished themselves in ans and letters. 

The Naira and Ezha.v»s form the most influential and numerous 
of the Hindu castes in (he D<s .ict. In the absence of up-to-date 
statist cs to show their r..l vj nura r/cal strength, the distribution 
of population between N if. and R/, uvas in the Csnu e of 1941 in 
the then TalnL* oi Karthikapally, Mavelikara, Tiruvalla, Alleppey 
and Shertiilai which form part of the erstwhile Central Division of 
Travancore State is given below, 

Distribution Of Population Between Naies And Ezhawas, 1941 
'I aluk Nairs Ezhavas 

Karthikapally 34,476 59,997 

Mavelikara 58,542 42,060 
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Tiruvalla 

81,301 

44,757 

Ambalapuzha 

37,012 

78,120 

Shertatliai 

fS 675 

94,437 


The Nairs were originally a mil i 1 ary class but with the British 
conquest and occupation of the country, they gave up their traditional 
occupation of fighting and took to ngrinlture povernment service 
and the learned professions an 1 callings. The Ezhavas were largely 
engaged ia the cultivation of coconut p i! n and in the industries 
connected with its product*. Eg:- toddy-tapping, manufacture of 
coir fibre etc. Many among them were agriculturists while a few 
earned their livelihood by other forms of manual labour such as 
rowing of country boats- The Ezhavas have distinguished themselves 
in the fields of Ayurveda and Astrology- In recent rears onny of 
them have given up the traditional occupation of toddy tapping an! 
taken to new pursuits. 

Next to the Nairs and the Ezhavas, theKammslas form another 
important section of the Hinlu community. There are various sub¬ 
divisions' among them such is'Astris, K'lllnaris, Kollans, TatHn. 
Muosarist tc. The Kammalas, like Nairs and Ezhavas, may be seen 
pi all Taluks of the District. 

The Reddiars form a typical non-Brahmin sect among the 
Hindus in Alleppev town. They ar; descended from an agricul¬ 
tural community which came to Travancoro from the Tamil Districts 
of Madurai and Tirunelveli. Their chief occupation is now trade 
They are Valshnavitea in religion aid follow the Makkathayim law. 

The Velhlas also form another small non-Brahmin sect. They 
are divided into two sections: Suva Velialas and Nanjanad Vellal -s- 
They are supposed to be immigrants from the Tamil country. 
Originally Makkathiyis, they adopted the Marumal-kalhayam law 
after coming to Kerala, but their I ..w of Inheritance ha* since been 
changed by legislation- Their main o tcupation is agriculture; but 
they follow other vocations as well. The mother tongue of the 
Velialas is Tamil. 

The Kudumis who are Konkini Sudras mvy be found in 
Shertallal, Ambalapuzha and K irthikspslly Taluks. They are also 
known as Muppins in some places. Like the Gowda Saraawaths, 
they are also Vaishnavites by religion though ‘hey have accepted 
Bhagavathi also as their tutelary deity. The Kudumis are said to 
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have immigrated Into Ker la from Goa along with the Gowda 
Saraswaths. They are educationally backward* Manual labour is 
their chief source of livelihood 

Scheduled Castes and Tribes 

The Scheduled Castes and Seheduled Tribes form an integral 
part of thi Hindu Community. According to the Census of 1951. 
there are 166 667 (83,348 males aad 83,319 females) Scheduled 
Cutes in this District. Of these 152,294 (76,015 males aud 73,189 
females) live in rural areas anl 14 461 (7,333 males and 7,130 
females) in urban areas. The Scheduled Tribes, however, form only 
a very insignificant proportion of the population of the District. They 
number only 584 (390 males and 284 females) of whom 387 (196 
miles and 131 fenales) in urbvn areas. While the Scheduled Castes 
are seen in all the Taluks the Scheduled Tribes are seen mainly in 
Shertallai and Tiruvalla Taluks- A Taluk—wise statement of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the Distri t is giveu 
below- 

Taluk-wise Distribution of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 

Tribes—-1961 

Distriet/Taluk Persons Miles Females Persons Males Females 


Alleppey 

Total 

166,667 

83,348 83,319 

584 

300 

284 


Rural 

152,704 

76,015 

76.189 

38 7 

196 

191 


Urban 

14,463 

7,333 

7.130 

197 

104 

93 

Shertallai 

Total 

27,070 

13,440 

13,636 

177 

98 

79 


Rural 

25,981 

12,88 

13,100 

1 77 

98 

79 


Urban 

1,089 

559 

530 

... 

... 

... 

Ambalapuzha Total 

9,053 

4,>23 

4,540 





Rural 

6,353 

3,141 

3,212 





Uroan 

2,710 

1,352 

1,328 

— 

» ■ » 

a «• 

Kuttanad 

Rural 

16,561 

8,038 

8,526 

19 

11 

8 

Tiruvalla 

Total 

26,540 

13,467 

13.073 

307 

151 

156 


Rural 

25,216 

12,774 

12,442 

110 

47 

63 


Urban 

1,324 

693 

631 

197 

104 

93 

Chengannur 

Total 

26,954 

13,008 

12-946 

21 

10 

11 


Rural 

23,996 

12,043 

11.953 

21 

10 

11 


Urbnn 

1,958 

965 

993 



+mm 
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Karthikapally Total 

22 094 

11,082 

11,0’2 

31 

17 

14 

Rural 

17,744 

8,929 

8,815 

31 

17 

14 

Urban 

4,350 

2,153 

2,197 

> • > 



Mavelikara Total 

39.382 

19.790 

19,592 

29 

13 

16 

Rural 

36,3f0 

18,209 

18,141 

29 

13 

16 

Urban 

3,032 

1,581 

1,451 

.... 




Hindu Religious Beliefs and Practices 

The religious beliefs and practices of the Hindus of the District 
are not different from what they are in oth“r narts of the State. 
They are the result of a gradual process of assimilation of Aryan 
ideas from the north and Dravldian ideas from the smith. The early 
Aryan immigrants assimilated the practices of the native people and 
accommodated them within their own religion with a view to achiev¬ 
ing social cohesion. Some of the tvplcai non-Aryan practices like 
Naga worship and ancestor worship became part of Hindu religions 
faith in this wiy. Special mention may be made in this connection 
of the Magi worship which is highly popular in this District. There 
are two important Naga shrines, one a* Ve’tikode In Mavelikara 
Taluk and the other at Mannae$ala in Karthikaoally Taluk. Both 
these shrines attract large numbers of Hind i pilgrims from all parts 
of the District and outside, particularly on Ayilyim day in the 
months of Kami. (S-ptember—October and Thulam (October — 
November) respeetivtly, Apart from these Naga shines, the 
Sarfiakavu or Serpent grove was at one time an essential adjunct of 
every NambutVri house. But the number of such Kavus his 
diminished considerably in recent times irt the wake of increasing 
urbanisation. Inaddit'on tn seroent worship ancestor worshin is 
a>so popular among the Hindus Deceased ancestors are looted 
upon as benefarto-s of the Tarnvad md they are worshlnoed with 
due rites and ceremonies- The Vnvu Buli nerformed on New Moon 
days particularly on the New Moon dav in Karkadskam (Tulv- 
August). is an imoortant custom connected with ancestor worship 

The Hindus of the District worship all the Gods and Goddesses 
of *be Hindu pantheon. Some of the major temples of Kerala 
dedicated to such deities as Vishna Siva. Bhagavati. Subramonia, 
Sastha etc. are located in this District. The main Siva temples are 
tho«e of Kandivur, Tirukorittl. Tiruvizha, Chengannor and 
Kaviyur- It may however, be noted that though the Chengannur 
and Kavivur temples have Siva as the main deities, the worship of 
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Bhigav i?i is more p >pu!a in the form ; r and th it o' Hamm >n in the 
latter. TheV' 3 hnu shrines of Allepocy D : strict are more fumous 
than the Siva shrines- It may not be wrong to assume that the 
Vaishnavr cult was at one time mroe predominant in this District 
than in the neighbouring Dist-ict o f Kottavam wherein are located 
some of the most impo'tant Saivit- shrines of Kerala Among the 
celebrated Vaishnava shrines of the Distric t -nay he m -ntioned thosi 
of Tiruehittat, Tirupulivur, TirmranmuD and Ti-uvanvindur, 
According to tradition these four shrine’ wre founded by the first 
four Pindava bothers, Dharitnnutra. Bhima, Arj ms and Ntkula t 
The Vishnu temples in these four places are held sacred bv ?he 
Vaishnavas and they have - ttracied pilgrims from all pans of the 
State and outside from very early davs There are also other 
notable Vaishnava temples such as the Kri-hnan temp’e, Ambala- 
puzha, Sri Vallabha temple, Tiruvalla, Srj Krishna temple, Nangiar- 
ku’angara, Sir Krishna temnle. Krishuap iram, Krishna temple, 
Mavelikara etc. The Naradmha temple ut Chathankulangara. near 
Chengannur is also dedicated to Vishnu in another of his incarna¬ 
tions. The Gowda Saraswaths who are Vaishnavites in religious 
faith have their own temples dedicated to Vishnu at Allan..,ey, 
Shertallai, Turavur, Purakkad and Kayamkulam. The more im¬ 
portant Bhagavati temples of the District are located at such places 
as Shertallai, Kanicbukutangara, Kidanganpirambu, Chettikul- 
angara, Bhcranikavu. Vettikuh ngara, Kuttmperur, Panay m -rkavu, 
Nilamperur, Mitrankari P jttarambalam, Koipillikarmm t and 
Mankcmbu- O^e of the most important tc-moles of Kerala dt-dic - ted 
to Lord Subramonla is located at Haripnd in this District. Trmp’es 
dedicated to Sastha may be seen «t Takazhi, Chengankari, Raman- 
ki.'ri, Kumarankari (all in Kuttanad Taluk), Trikkunnapuzha 
(Karthikapilly Taluk), Panthal m and Kattuva'lv (Mivelikara 
Taluk,. The iastha is also nccommodMed as a minor dei'y in many 
temples. Ganapathi is worshipped as a minor deity in almost all 
temples while Hmuman is the more popular of the deities in the 
Kaviyur temple There is a temple dedicated to Mariammtn in 
Alleppey town acd another dedicated to Dhnwantari at Pimyikara. 
The Dhanwaetari tempi? at Marnthorvittura near Shertallai a’so 
deserves special notice. In Mannar (Chengannur Taluk) may be seen 


l Thu fifth of the P;mdava brothers, viz,, Sahadeve is believed to have 
consecrated the idol of Krishna in the temple at Trikkodilhanam in Kottaynjp 
District. 
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a large number of temples dedicated to almost all Gods and 
Goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. .H* re, there is a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Aditya, the Sun God and another dedicated to Saraswathi 
the Goddess of Learning- 

Templb rites 

The temples have an important place in the scheme of Hindu 
religious worship-The Hindu Sastras prescribe In detail the rules 
for the construction of shriaes- The Kerala temple counsists of 
various parts- The shrine or the sanctum, sanctorum is called the 
Srikovil. It is square, otlong or circular in shape and consists of 
one or two storeys. The Srikovil is surrounded by five successive 
boundaries called thi Panchaprakaras. They arc(l the Anlarmandalam 
immediately surrounding the Snkovil, (2) the Antahara, otherwise 
called Nalambalam, (3) »h ; Midhyyha*a also ca’led Vilakkumadam 
(4) the Buhyara rep st nting the Belivattam in large temples and (5) 
the Maryadu or outer wall- The following oAtract from the Travan- 
cote Dcvasawm Mutu al may be of interest in this connection. “The 
above divisions are impoitaut only for ceremonial purposes. The 
ordinary worshipper who visits a temple has, liist of all, io pass 
through the main outer entrance or Gopuram. T- is may consist of 
an ordinary doorway with u small roofing over it»oi one with a 
superstructuie comprising rooms and verandah or an elaborately 
constructed tower several storeys high. Massing the Gopuram the 
wot shipper comes to the Amkitttl where the elephants are brought 
to take the deity in procession >n festive occasions. The Sribsli purr 
(in the Case cf larg. temples; or Pradakshuwali la ts from one end 
of the Amkoitil and alter going round the t- mplc rejoins it at the 
other t-rd. From the A mkottU the devotee enter the BcUktuilpura 
in the middle of which is located the Vahya ReUkkal- Between the 
Bclikkalpura and the Anakotiil is the pi ice for the fi g stall or 
Dhwajam. The doorway from the Belikkalpura gives entraiceto 
the ‘Ba ambalam’ representing the platforms, etc., on either side of 
the corridor leading from the d >orway, the Thidappally or Kitchen, 
etc. The ‘ Nalambalam ’ is gen-.rally bounded on all sides by the 
‘Vilakkumadam ‘ or structure of lights.’’ 1 The flight of steps that 
leads to the Srikovil is called the Sopanam . In some temples there 
is a Muhhatnaniapam, a raised platform in front of the Srikovil 


i Quoted in the Travauccae State Mammal* Vol, 1, 
T. K. Velu Pilla-, P. 568 
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and attached to it. Moreover io most of tin important temples there 
is an idler circle within the Srikovil wherein the deity is installed. 
It is called the Garbhagraham. Some of the bigger temples have also 
a separate structure known as the Kuthamhilam for the exposition 
of puranic stories. Every temple has aho a well inside the Na'am- 
balam which is kept free from defilement. The w ter for bathing the 
idol and other purposes connected with the ceremonies in the 
temple is drawn only from this well. Worshippers enter the inner 
precincts of the Kerala temples only after taking bath and wearing 
clean clothes. 

The worship in the temples is prescribed by th s Agamas and the 
Tantras • The Puja or worship is performed by the priest after he 
has purified himself by the perfoimance of such external acis like 
dhyanam (meditation) and japam (prayer). This is followed by the 
offerings of water, flower, sandal incense, camphor etc- The priest 
alone can touch the idol or enter the Garb’ugrana in a K«ala 
temple. It is customary to offer prasadu to the worshippers from 
outside the Srikooil. it consists of holy ashes, sandal paste, 11 uwers 
etc. The number of daily pujas in a temple varies according to the 
importance ot eacn. The maximum number is five and the minimum 
one. The daily pujas are e.lled Nityanidanam. Under this head 
come the abhishekum, puja, nivedyam. namaskaram, snbeli etc. The 
devotees offer mzhtpadm which consist of niv dyams, archanus, 
lighting etc. The kantkka or the depositing of coins is a common 
offering in most temples. Ornaments and other valuables are also 
offered by devotees to the deity. Muzhukappu or the artistic coati g 
of the idol wuh sandal piste is an important vazhipadu iu many 
temples. In the Tiruvailu temple the performance of Kathakal: is 
a favourite vazhipadu. The Palp vas.m at Ambaiapuzha, the 
Tulapayasam at Hatipad and the Tadiappatn in Sherlallai may also 
be specially mentioned in this connection. In most of the major 
temples there is an annual aUavarn T.ue function consists of special 
services and processions- Exhibitions of various arts like Kathakali, 
Otiarn Ttdlal, Palakam, etc , are conducted foi the benefit of the 
devotees. During the pi occasions the idol of ihe deity is taken round 
in pradakshinam iuside the temple on the back of caparisoned elep¬ 
hants to the accompaniment of nagaswaram and other music. 

The temples of the District are now open to all the Hindus 
irrespective of caste. This was not, however, the position till a 
quarter of a century ago. The so called Avarnas or backward 
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classes were prevented from entering the templos, They could offer 
worship only {j oin allotted pJ ices of prescribed distance. In e.ursc 
of time a feeling of selfrespect asserted Itself among the backward 
classes and the demand for temple entry took shape. The new mov¬ 
ement secured the sympathetic support of large numbers of people, 
belonging to the Savarms or Higher Castes. On November 12, !93(i 
His Highness Sri Chitra Thhunai issued the famous Temple Entry 
Proclamation throwing open the temples of Travancote to all Hindus 
irrespective of caste. 

Fasis And Fesuyals 

The traditional Hindu has been a believer In fasts or hatam 
Each fast is observed in honour of a particular deity on a day consi¬ 
dered sacred to it. SMshti, the.sixth day of the fortnight, is consi¬ 
dered to be sacied to Subrainouia. The skanda Shashti which comes 
oil’on the sixth day of the bright fortnight m TuUm (October — 
November) is considered specially s,.cred. Ekadasi is sacred to Vishnu 
9 ad is observed by all sections of Hindu:. The most important 
Ekadatis are Gut may ar Ekadas which falls m the bright fortnight 
in Vrischikatn (No vembei-December) and Vaikmta Ekidasis wliirh 
fulls in the bright fortnight in Diunu (Dccember-January;. The 
thirteenth dry of the fortnight j.s sacred to Siva and Prudosham taut 
is observed. A Piudoshum lulling on Saturday is considered speci¬ 
ally sacred. A fast in honour of Psrvati is observed on Tull Moon 
days. Chifra Purnima tailing iu Medam (April May) is tuc most 
auspicious. Hie New iloon day is sacred to the Ptihrus or manes of 
deceased ancestors, and eradha is offered, iae New Moon daya In 
Makaram (January—February) and Aaikrtakam (July-August) 
are particularly important. 

The Hindus of the District obsoiv . -t number of religious fes‘i* 
c-als. In «. lung am (August—September) the AMz?nt Rohini. the 

sacied day on which Lord KLi ' .hua was born, N celebrated. The 
Nwarata festival falls in Kanul (September—Octobei). It is also 
known as Durga puja ot Dusstrah in other prrts of the counlry. The 
festival lasts for uiue days and is a favourable period for the Wor¬ 
ship .of Sakthi • The last three days are set apart for the worship or 
Saraswathi, the Goddess of Learning, Throughout the Durgashtami, 
Mahanammi and Vijaya Dasnmi days the worshippers are prohibited 
from doing their customary work. The V ijayadasami or Pnja 
Riluppu day is regarded as auspicious for the beginniag of children’s 
education— Vidyapimbka. Narakcuhitturdasi or Dtpamli is a festival 
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which falls In the month of Tularn (October—November). It is also 
known as the festival of lights. Trikkarthika is another festival 
which falls in the month of Vrischikam ^November- December) The 
main feature is the illumination of Hindu house in the night. The 
Thye’uyam festival which falls in the month of Makaram (January— 
February) is sacred to Subrsmonia and special offeriugs are made 
in all Siva temples and those dedicated to Subramonia. On this 
day dev. tees carry Kavadis on their shoulders and trek their way to 
the Subramonia temples. Maha Sivaralri, the day on which Lord 
Siva danced the Thandava dance, is celebreted in Kumbbam 
(February—March). 

Onam, the premier national festival of the Malayalees, is 
celebrated on a grand scale by all irrespective of caste or creed, age 
or sex, in this District, It is the harvest festival of Kerala and 
falls In the month of Chingam (August—September). The festival 
lasts for ten days of which the last four are more important than 
the rest. According to tradition it is celebrated in memory of 
Malnbuli, the mythological kfng, who ruie .l over Kerala and under 
whom all people woe happy and who is supposed to revisit the 
land once a year. Ah over the Uistrio during the Onam seasou 
children engage themselves in various kinds of spelts aid women 
take it as an opportunity to enjoy themselves in Kaikoltikali end 
other games. The fatuous boat regattas or Vallam Kalis held at 
Alleppcy, Chainpakulam, Paipad and Aranmula in this District 
coincide with the Onam season iu Chmj.un. 

The festival of Vishu which falls on the first day of Mcdam (Aprlaj 
—May), is another major festival. The most important ceremony 
connected with Visku ts the Kani Kunal (literally having the first 
sight.) On the night previous to ib.s > 'is hi day the Kmi is at ranged 
It consists of a number of thing-, L> 1: y«d to be auspicious. CadjeA 
leaf book, gold ornaments, ne*ly whits cloth, a measure of (ice 
or paddy, beil-mctal mirror, halved jack fruit, flowers ol the Komta 
tree, halved coconut, yellow cucumber and two standing oil lamps 
with coconut oil cmitlng sparkling light aie placed in a convenient 
room. On the morning of Vishu day every member of the family gets 
up early and sees the kani. The Malayalee believes that if he sees 
these auspicious things on the first day of the New Year, the whole 
of the ye-u will be lucky for him. It is also customary for the 
people to visit su- h temulej as Sabitimila and 1 a u valla .in connec¬ 
tion with Vishu. Women who are generally not allowed Inside the 
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Nalamhukm f the Thuvalh temple are permitted to do so oa Vishu 
day, Childien and poor people get Rifts of money from elders on 
the Vishu day. This is called Vishu Kainitam. 

Tiruvatira, another characteristic festival, is observed In the 
bright fortnight in Dhanu (De:e nber-January). It Is of special 
importance to females as it is supposed to commemorate the death 
of Kamadcva (God of Love) who was reduced to ashes by Lord Siva 
while attempting to wake him up from hi* penance. A vratham is 
observed by the women folk on this day. They take only light food 
and keep awake in the night by engaging themselves in such 
entertainments are TirumtirakaU, a graceful form of dance accom¬ 
panied by singing. At dawn break they bathe and worship in the 
nearest temple. Apart from Vishn, Tiruvatira also provides an 
occasion for women to enter the Natambilam of the Tiruvaila temple 
and offer worship- 

CHRISTIANS 

Next to the Hindus, the Christians form the most traportant 
section of the population of the Alleppey District. According to 
tradition the origin of Christianity in Kerala is traced to St.Thomas, 
who is said to have landed at Maliankara in 52 A. D. and founded 
seven churches on the Malabar Coast. Two of the churches founded 
by St. Thomas are believed to be in Alleppey District, viz-, at 
Niranam and Kokkotamangalam. In the course of several centuries 
Christianity made steady progress in all part# of Kerala including 
this District. The early Kerala Christians were called “St. Thomas 
Christians” after the Apostle. The appellation “Syrian Christians” 
was, however, given to them at a later date when they came to be 
connected with the Syrian chumhes of the Middle East and began 
to use the Syriac language and liturgy. It is generally believed that 
from the 6th to the 16th century the Kerala Church was in ecclesias¬ 
tical communion with the Western Church In Persia, though it 
enjoyed administrative independence under Archdeacons who were 
the children of the soil. Ia the 16th century the Portuguese 
established their power i n Kerala and the Church was gradually 
latinised and brought under the domination of the Pope of Rome. 
11 was the Synod of Diamper convened by Archbishop Alexis De 
Menezes in 1599 that brought the Kerala Church under the 
supremacy of Rome and latinised a part of the Christian community 
of the State. During the same period the Jesuits started than 
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missionary work on a «idesp r ead scaie in the Kerala coast. The 
Alleppey District was one of the main centres of their activities. 
The greatest among the Jesuit Missionaries who worked in tais 
area was Fr, fiicomo Fenicio, an Italian who was Vicar of St, 
Andrew s Church, Arathungal. from 1584 to 1602 and again front 
5619 till his death in 1652. A century of intense missionary work 
by the Jesuits left the Catholic community in the coastal areas ol 
Alieppey considerably increased and provided them with several 
important churches. 

The Aovfnt Of C. M- S. Missionaries And Schism Tn The 

Syrian Church 

Towards the middle of (he 17th century, the Portuguese powe r 
declined and was replaced by the Dutch power and a part of th e 
Church which was under the Pope freed itself from the Roman 
influence and became independent under local Bishops. Episcopal 
succession was received through the Jacrb'te Patriarch in Antioch* 
In the beginning of the 19th century the Church Missionary Society 
of London appeared on the scene and worked for a t ; me in close 
collaboration with the Syrian Bishops, however, they ultimately 
broke off their connection with the Jaco< ite Syrian Church and 
carried on work on their own. 11 was under such circumstances that 
the AngHcal Church (new put of Church of South India) came into 
existence in Kerala. Some of the priests >f the Jacobite Syrian 
Church it <1 been greatly influenced by the tetchings of the C. M, S, 
Missionaries and they led a movement for the introduction of certain 
informs in the Syrian Church in the light of the new understanding 
of the teachings of the Bible which they got from the C. M. S. 
Missionaries. The movement gathered strong support particularly 
in the Alleppey District. Nevertheless, it met with resistance from 
the Bishops and the ckrcy of the Syrian Church, Che pad Mar 
Dionysius (M*r Dionysius l V), the Malankara Metropolitan, per¬ 
ceiving the danger inhe^nt in the situation and realising that this 
association between C. M. S Missionaries and Syrian Clergy would 
finally destroy the faith and even the individuality of the Syrian 
community, wanted to sever its connection with the C. M. S. and to 
bring this into effect, convened a meeting of the t epre‘en<atives of 
the churches at Mavelikara in 1838. This meeting known in Church 
history as the Mavelikara Synod affirmed the connection of the 
Jacobite Syrian Church with the Patriarch of Antioch and declared 
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publicly th- severance of all its connections with the C, M. S. 
Missionaries and made a statement (Padiynla) to that effect. 

The above decision led to disputes between the C. M. S. and the 
Syrian Church abput the properties jointly owned by them. The 
disputes were finally decided by arbitration and the properties jointly 
possessed were divided by what is known as the ‘Cochin Award’ of 
the 4th of April, 1840- The Syrian community received as their 
portion the Vattipamm (Trust Fund) and other assets which they had 
before they started to work in co-operation with the missionaries 
and the properties acquired with their interest. 1 All the other pro¬ 
perties were piven to the C M. S. although they were received or 
bought for the benefit of the Syrian community. 

The arbitrators had held that the properties received by the 
Syrian community bv the award should in future he managed by the 
Malankara Metropolitan conjointly with two other trustees, a priest 
and a lay man, to be elected bv the Malankara Syrian community. 
The decision made bv the arbitrators was not relished bv Chepad 
Dionysius and his followers and consequently they did not act in 
pursuance of it or receive the interest on the Vattipanam by consti¬ 
tuting the joint trustees. Mathews Mar Athanasius, the succe-sor 
of Chepad Dionysius, reversed this policy and convened the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Church, aprolnted joint trustees and drew the 
interest on the Vattipannm. In all future disputes ihe Trust Fund 
lent itself as a hone of c intension to e-ublish the rightful Malankara 
Metropolitan and his co-trustees- 

A IlK A HAM MALPAN AND The REFORM MOVEMENT 

The seeds of reformation which the C- M. S. sowed among the 
Syrians produced the desired results. A good number of the Syrians 
who were influenced by their teachings joined the C. M. S. Church. 
They also prepared the ground for a i-plit in the Jacobite Syrian 
church and the formation of the new Mar Thoma Syrian Church- 
Abraham Malpan of Mcraman, a Malpan or Teacher in the Kotta- 
yam Seminary who had been influenced by the C. M. S., propagated 


1 The Vattipanam i» an amount of 3,000 Star Pagodas (Rs, 10,500) Invented 
in 1808 by Mar Thoma VI (Mar Dionysius 1) as a loan in perpetuity, 
with the then "British Resident at Trivandrum carrying an interest of 8% 
per annum,for charitable purposes,to be drawn by successive Malankara 
Metroplitans. 
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th*; reformed teachings md together with hi 1 ? followers, soon 
organised a new church for worship. Mathews Mar Athanasius, the 
new Metropolitan was his nephew. He had visited the Syrian 
Patriarch and got himself ordained as ihe Malankara Metropolitan 
in 18(2 by Patriarch Elias II in supersession of Chepad Dionysius 
and was administering the Jacobite Syrian Church. He was on 
friendly term? whh th» nrssiouaries. A large section of the Syrian 
community opposed him for his reformed views, although he did not 
profess the same openly after he became MTankara Metropolitan. 
The dissatisfied section of the Jacobite Syrian community persuaded 
Patriarch Jacob II to ordain Joseph Dionysius of Pulikutil 
ionyslus V) in his place, which the Patriarch did in 1865. Mathews 
Mar Athanasius refused to submit to the Patriarch’s action where 
upon Patriarch Peter IT, the successor of Patriarch Taccb, II, came 
to Malankara in 1875 and tried to put him out of office with the help 
of the Government, but he had to return without success. Mathews 
Athanasius who was very influential, although under the displeasure 
of the Patriarch, continued as the Malankara Metropolitan till his 
death in July 1877. Before his death, he ordained his brother 
Thomas Mar Athanasius as the Metropolitan of the Malankara 
Church and gave him possession of the Malankara Church properties 
By 1R77 the body that supported reform, consisting of about a third 
of the total community, was forced by Court decisions and the 
pressure of the majority, to form themselves into a separate Church 
with headquarters at Tlruvalla in this District and assumed the title 
“The Mar Thoma Syrian Church.” In 1888 it formed the Marthoma 
Syrian Evangelical Association in order to carry on evange'istic 
work in Kerala and outside. The famous Maraman Convention is 
held every year under its auspices. 

Cmiouc Church And The Pcuniom Movement 

The Christians of the District now belong mainly to three 
ehurches, viz , the Catholic Church, the Orthodox (Jacobite) Syrian 
Church and the Mar Thoma Syrian Church. The Catholics follow 
three rites, viz , Syriac, Latin and Malankara. 1 They live mainly in 
the Taluks of Ambultpuzha, bhertallal and Tiruvalla. Those who 
follow the Syro—Malabar s ite came under the jurisdiction of two 
Archbishops, viz,, those of Chaiganacherry and Ernakulam. Those 


1 For a detailed history of the organisation and growth of Syro-Malabar and 
Latin Catholic. Churches, t;: Enukulatn District Gazetteer, pp. 253-56 
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who follow the Latin rite are under the jurisdiction of four Bishops, 
viz., those of Cochin, Aileppey, Vijayapuram and Quilon. It may 
be mentioned that the new Latin Diocese of Aileppey was formed 
only as recently as June 19, 1952 by the bifurcation of the erstwhile 
Cochin Diocese. While the Cochin Diocese has jurisdiction over the 
Latin Catholics in certain parts of Shertaliai Talulc, the Diocese of 
Qnilon has jurisdiction over those living iat.be Mavelikkira and 
Karthlkapally Taluks. The Vijayapuram Diocese has jurisdhtiov 
over the Latin Catholics in Ambalapuzha, Tiruvalla and Chengannur. 
The newly created Diocese of Aileppey has jurisdiction over the area 
covered by the oldest Jesuit Missions at Arataungal and i^urakkad. 
Those who follow the Malankara rite among the Chtholics of the 
District come under the jurisdiction of the Tiruvalla Diocese. It 
may oe mentioned that this section was for long part of the Jacobite 
Syrian Church and that it reunited the Catholic Church only in the 
thirties, 

Li may be pertinent in this connection to trace briefly the history 
of the Reunion Movement in the Catholic Church in which the 
Aileppey District played an important part. Tne movement had as 
its aim the reunion of a section of the Syrians with the Catholic 
Church from which they had seceded earlier- Tue internal schism in 
tuc Jacobite Syrian Church between the Reformed Syrians and the 
Jacobites who were faithful to the Patriarch of Antioch created 
interest in a section of the community for reunion with Rome. The 
movement gathered momentum in the early pan of this century. In 
1926 some of the prelates at a meeting assembled chose Mar Ivanios 
of Betnany to deal directly with the Holy See with a view to 
aenreving reunion with Rome It may be mentioned that Mar 
ivanios belonged to no ancient Syrian family of Mavelikara and he 
..iclddd considerable hdluencj among a section of the Malankare 
Syrian Church. He had founded au independent group in the Church 
ond a rcligioui cougicgation called “Order of the Imitation of 
Christ ’ for the men and women in that church. Between 191 and 
1925, the Brothers and Sisters of Betnany (the name of the liiat 
house set up by the new order in Keiala), established themselves as 
an important factor In the Jacobite Church In 1928 Mar Ivanios 
had been made the Metropolitan of Bethany by the Catholieos Mar 
Basalios III. Mar Theophilos, a monk of Bethany and former pupil 
of his was made bis subrange at Tiruvalla- In the light of his direct 
correspondence wish liouie, Mat Ivanios together with Mar Iheop' 
fcilos, signed to September .1930 their profession of adhesion to the 
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CatJt lie Church in the presence of the Latin Bishop of On Ion and 
the Syio—Mahjbar 1* shop of Chaug.ui tchorry. All tbs clergy and 
the laymen wfcr* followed him also c utr- hack- to the Cub die fold. 
In 1932 a new hi-n-rch} teas created fot the-iu ?i?* Mat h ank's a t 
Mctrop.ihtsa oi Is iva.".dr't!i! and Sitr TN.- 1 pMi.j 5 a* suffiagaa B shop 
of Tiruvajla. The n» united pomm-mity was given ' e appellate 1 
M 5yto—Malauk-tra * to order to distinguish them from the oi l 
Syrian Catholics wlv folio« the oyr-a •M-tib.i «iir, With tb» 
formation of the new hierarchy, the r-union to »veac-.»l made st a iy 
progress. In November 1913. the Diocese of TiruviUa wa£ cauoni ally 
erected in St. John’s Cathedral, liiuvalla, with Mar fheophilosar 
its Bishop. The Syro-Malankara Diocese ofThuvalh now comprises 
the whole or North Kerala Sta'.? from the river Pvmha m the south 
and part of Madras and Mysore States. 

Orthodox Syrian Church 

The Jacobite or orthodox Syrians in this District H\e mainly is 
Tiruvi.Ha, Mavelikaia and Chf-ngannur Taluks. The Orthodox 
Syrian Church of Malankara to which they owe allowance has its 
headquarters it, KoUayam where the Catholics of the Apostolic 
Thr«-ae ot the Hast and the Hca I of the orthodox Syrian Church in 
India and all the East lives 1 Its li 'Story has already been alluded 
to earlier. The administration of the Malankara Orthod ;x Syrian 
Chur.h is tone through various Dioceses eech of which lias a 
diocesan Bishop. The Tampa man and N : ranam Dioceses fall pirtly 
within the ASleppcy District. li-» h Diocese comprises of a number 
of parishes. The size of the parishes generally varies from a d '«ea 
or more members to largo Cathedral like Chit ches with a membir- 
ihr,.; cf 1.300 or more. Most of the parishes arc autonomies and the 
jou rnal adm.ni timtion is e-urr ii on by the Vicar sppointe i by the 
Bi hop ?nd co-prlcsts and also a Committee -.looted py -hi Genera 1 . 
Body oi each parish. !u the huger parishes t ere ale several pr'ests 
wlieican in the case of small ones, one pr os', may be in elmgo of 
four, five or more of them. The St. Mary's Church, Noaitanj one 
of the premier Orthodox Syrian Churches, has abou' 31 priesta 

Mar Thoma Syiian Church. 

The Marthoma Syrian Christians form a very important 
community in this District, particularly in Tiruvalla Taluk. As 


J gee the Einakulauilaml KoUavani District Gazetteer* for a brief account 
of the organisation and hi dory or me tvuitiukjra 'Jrt&odox Syrian Church , 
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stated earlier, the Mar Thoma Church has its headquarters a* 
Tiruvalla- fn view of the special position the Marthomites occupy 
in the life of the District, a brief account of the religious faith end 
practices and organisation of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church may 
he relevant to the scope of this Chapter. In a epecia! note furni¬ 
shed by His Grace Yulian on Marthoma Metropolitan for me in 
connection with the compilation of this Chapter the religious faith 
and practices of the Mar Thotna Church are briefly surntn .rised as 
follows. " The Mar Thoma Church stands fo'r inds. endence and 
autonomy of the Church ia Malabar, In Church ritual* and 
practices the Mar Thoma Church is, generally speaking, Catholic 
and Oriental, as it continues in and upholds the Eastern tradition 
as introduced into Malabar by the Syrian Church of Antioch. 
While remaining Catholic in creed and confession, it is reformed 
and evangelical in its doctrinal emphasis. It may thus claim to 
combine the brst elements in the Catholic a d Evangelical heritage 
of the Christian Church down the centuries. The Romm Catfcol'c 
and Orthodox Churches give to tradition an equal place with the 
Bible as basis for all doctrinal definitions and declaration* of faith- 
The Mar Thoma Church believes that the Bible is the sole has s for 
all doctrines regarding salvation. This js the view of Western 
Evangelical Churches too. The Mar Thoma Church telicves that 
worship of God must have the fullest participation in it by tha 
people of God as a whole. So at a time when it was considered 
highly improper, ihe Reformers translated the liturgies into 
Malayalam and used it for worship. Prayers for the dead and invoc' 
ation of Saints are not accepted by the Mar Thoma Church. These 
practices have no Biblical basis, and have been found to weaken 
personal piety and individual responsibility. The Roman Catholics 
and the Orthodox Churches celebrate Holy Communion, even if 
there be no recipients from the laity, thus making it appear a kind 
of sacrifice offered by the priests, but the Mar Thoma Church value , 
Holy Communion as a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving offered 
by the congregation and the priest, and also a communion with Jesus 
Christ in which the consecrated Bread and Wine are received as a 
means of receiving Christ spiritually. The Mar Tnoma Church 
believes that salvation Is the free gift of God, received and appro 
priated by faith. It is the uniqueness gj the Mar Thoma Church that 
it tries to comprehend within it the Catholic and Evangelical 
emphasis," 
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As for its organisational set-up, the Mar Thoma Church has a 
constitutional episcopacy and tries to preserve the values of Congre¬ 
gationalism, Presbyterianism and Episcopal forms of ministry. The 
Prathinidhi Mandalam is the highest .aw making authority in the 
Mar Ifioma Church. It consists or all the clergy of the Church and 
representatives elected from parishes by vote of sll the adult 
members. The Mandalam elects a Sabha Council for every three 
years, which advises the Metropolitan in all administrative matters, 
and it may be considered as the executive authority of the Church. 
Besides there is the Episcopal Synod presided over the Metropolitan- 
Tin Metropolitan and the Synod have the right to hear and settle 
all disoutes arising in the parishes, and also have disciplinary 
authority In all Church matters- in questions affecting faith and 
doctrine, the clergy and laity have to vote separately in the 
Mandalam aud if a separate majority is obtained (75 %), tl ta lhs 
matter must receive the sanction of the Synod for being made binding 
on the Church. Thus the Church’s Constitution fBhaiana Ghatana) 
gives to the laity, the clergy and the Bishops their definite place and 
functions. 

There are on the whole five bishops and 209 Clergymen and 439 
parishes in the Mar 'ihorna Syrian Church. The Church is divided 
into three Dioceses known as Southern, Central and North m 
Dioceses. The Mori hern Diocese comprehends the old Cochin State 
and Malabar area also- T he highest concentration of the Mar Thoma 
people is found in what wa>- former'y k't.owu as Cential Travancore. 
Of the five Bishops, one is the Mviropolit m, three are Diocesan 
Bishops in Kerala and another a M ssion.ny Bishop having as Ins 
Diocese the Parishes and Mission ft ids outside Kerala and outside 
India The Mar Thoma Church Las its members scattered ail over 
tbs towns and villages of India -nd-in countries like Malaya, Ceylon, 
Arabian Gulf and Africa. The Mai membership of the Church is 
approximately 3 lakhs. 

St. Thomas Evangelical church 

It maybe mentioned in this connection that a section of the 
Mar Thoma Church has recently broken off from the main body of 
that church and formed a new church called the St. Thcmas Evange¬ 
lical Church of India, Its doctrines, especially in the matter of the 
Holy Communion, differ from those of the parent body. According 
fa this new Church the Holy Communion is but a memorial of the 




sacrifice of the Cross and confers no grace- This view is said to 
correspond to the view of the Zwiugiacs and Anabaptists- In taking 
this view they claim that they ere iu line with the original reformers 
of the Mar ‘homa Church, th<- late Abraham Maipan and others. 
Minor Denominations 

Apart from the major denominations described above, there are 
also some minor denominations carrying on their activities in this 
District, particularly in Tiruvaila arul suburbs. The most important 
of them are the Indian and Ceylon Pentecost Missions with Kumba*- 
nad as their headquarters, the Brother Mission with headquarter at 
ICumbanad, and the Salvadon Army with headquarters at Tiruvaila 
These missions have limited following in the areas of their activities- 
In addition, there is also the Church of South India which has its 
followers in some parts of the District. 

MUSLIMS 

The Muslims form the third important religious community in 
Alleppey District. Islam which was introduced in Kerala in the 7th 
or 8th century A- D. seems to have found its way into Alleppey 
District soon thereafter. The Muslima are found in all parts of the 
District and manly in the KartHkaoaKy and Ambalapuzha Taluks. 
They form a homogeneous community a«id belong to the Sunni sect. 
The Muslims are mainly concerned with trade and are consequently 
seen in large numbers in urban or s-mi-urbrn areas- They form an 
important business commit any in Aiieppey town. The Kutchi 
Memocs form part of the Muslim community here. There are 
mosques in all important Muslim centres. Among the places where 
Muslims live in considerable numbers and mosques have been set 
up for worship may be mentioned Kayamku'am; Kakkazhara near 
Ambalapuzha, Kadapra in Tiruvaila town, Mannar in Chengatmur 
Taluk, Takazbi in Kuttauad Taluk a d Pattaoakad and Kuthi-itode 
in ShertaPai Taluk. The priest of the mosque called Mumliar has 
to be pre=en* at all ceremonies connected with marriage, death etc. 
among Muslims. Tne Muslim observe various fasts and festivals, 
the most important of them being the Ramzan, Muharram and 
Bakrid. Some of the local Mu-dim cTebradons like the Chandana- 
kudaw attract huge crowds- The Muslims have lived in peace and 
amitylwith their Hindu and Chris'ian brethren for centuries. The 
existence of the mosque, temple and church in close proximity to one 
another at places like Purakkad is a clear demonstration of this 
rg'Tong communal harmony. 
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Manners and Customs 

All majoi ircidents in a person’s life have some ceiemony or 
other connected with them- Among the ceremonies which are still 
current among the Hindus may be mentioned Namaka*anam, 
Chorum, Vidyarambham, Upanayanam, S/ad ha, etc. The Nama- 
karanam or naming ceremony Is celebrated within a month of the 
child’s birth. The father sits cross-legged before a lighted lamp 
near which is placed a vessel containing the eight auspicious things 
(arhtamangalyamy• After the usual preliminaries he places the 
child on his lap and whispers the proposed name three times in Its 
right ear, Friends and rel lives assemble and bless the family 
Amaprasanatu or Chorunu takes place when tie child Is six months 
old- This is the first feeding of the child with rice. Trie mother 
brings the child after bathing it, and places it on the lap of the 
father. The child is then given rice and curries. This eeremony 
is performed In temples also. The temples of Chengannur, Amba- 
lapuzha and Takazhi are famous in this regard. Vidyarambham 
or initiation into the letters of the alphabet is gone through In the 
3rd or 5th year of the child. Usually on the Vij«yada»ami day 
(Puja Eduppu Day) the father takes the child on his knees and 
writes the alphabets, the letters being traced in rice by the father 
holding the ring finger of the child. Upanayanam which is common 
among the Brahmins is the Investiture of the body with the sacred 
thread. It is generally performed In the fiii year and the peifor 
usance on this ceremony makes him twu» born i e,, a Brahmin. 
All Brahmins, both Malayali and Tamil, perform this ceremony. 
S/adha is the ceremony of making offerings to the deputed spirits of 
forefathers. This is performed every year. Cooked rice, plantain 
fruits, coconuts, parched rice etc,, are served as offerings on a 
plantain leaf and kept in a room with a lamp in front of it. After 
some time the room is opened and the offerings are distributed 
among the family members. 

Talihettukalyanam, TimndukuU, PuHkndi etc., are ceremonies 
which were once prevalent among the Nairs and the Ezhavas etc,, 


1 The eight auspicious thiigs are a measure of paddy, ike, an absolutely 
white cloth, an arrow, a lighted lamp, a looking glass, a blossom of 
the coconut plant and a cheppu, History of Kerala. V 0 ] l|l, R p 
Padmanabha Menon, P2-7 
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but they have now become defunct. Ta’ikittukalyanam was rer 
formed for aB girls before th ;y attained puberty. The Tall (a 
small piece of gold attached to a string) was tied round the n;cl of 
the girl by a maD belonging to the same or higher casta. But his 
is to be distinguished from the Tali tying in a marriage ce.tuniy 
Here the Tali tier did not have any claim on the girl as the T.'.U- 
k’Mukalyanani was rota real marriage" It was dune wflh a vi w 
to giving the gfrl a maniageaote status. The ceremony o* Tir -i- 
dukuli was celebrated when a girl attained puber'y. T ie girl was 
kept in a separate room for about four days. In‘he room a lamp 
was lit and a brass pot with a bunch of coconut flowers was kept- 
Friends and relatives were invited and treated to a sump'uous Last, 
The girl used to get presents from the guests- Another ceremony 
viz., Pulihidi (tamarind juice drinking) was quite essential for 
pregnant women in the ninth month of pregnancy. Even now it is 
the practice among all sections of the community to invite the 
pregtunt girl to her house and to treat her well. The ceremonies 
discribed above led to a lot of unnecessary expenditure in clden 
davs and several middle class families we^e ruined. Social reformers 
worked hard to d ; scoura$e the practice of these ccem nis:; and they 
are, theiefore, not observed m ticsent 

Many of the birth nd chid hood customs pieva'e t )- ue 
Hindu community h :ve been found amort* the Chi is ia.w .’ad 
Muslims also in some form or other. Caste prejudices wh ch are 
inherent in Hinduism have found a place among so ini sect-oi.s of 
Christians also. Even today there exists in the Christian fold a 
-.ect known as Depressed Class Christians who are mainiy converts 
from among the Scheduled Caster, and the Government give them 
too most of the concessions allowed to the Scheduled Castes in 
the Hindu community. It is seen that Christians have as much 
faith in astrology as Hindus and they get horoscopef cast for new¬ 
born babies. This is true in general of the Musi ras also to a certain 
extent- The Christians as w?U as the Muslims tic round the 
neck of the bride a tali on the wedding day. This custom is 
prevalent among almost aM d»ss?ss of nativ.; Chrisiiat s and 
Muslims and is a product of Hiudn Influence. The anniversary 
ceremony for the soul of the de.*d corresponding to the Sraddha 
of the Hindus is performed by Ch'ist ans with services in the Church 
and feasts in their house. The Muslims also conduct an anniversary 
ceremony known as Khalhom for the soul of the dead. Musaliars and 
other learned men guide the ceremony. Poor feople ate given meals 
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in the Muslim home. The Christians and seme Muslims also celeb¬ 
rate i: 0‘i.tm festival which wos confined to the Maiayali Hindus 
till re.e ‘ly. li'ost of these customs and manners of the Christians 
end M'iitms have no religious sanction whatsoever behind them 
and arc .-noddled on th se of the Hindus 
Funeral Ceremonies 

if : fcncral ceremo'ies differ from community to community 
in re«;.oci of severe 1 details. When the Hindu breathes his last 
the jut i-'- members pour a f^w «*rop» of water or milk into his 
mout;-: Relatives and others ere duly informed as soon as a person 

dies. The dead body Is placed at the central • courtyard with the 
head to the south. It is then washed and mirks of hhac-ma (sacred 
ash) an 1 s;;itdal pa->te are made on the. forehead and joints. The 
body is laid on a long pi main leaf after it is covered with new 
dollies especially silk of red hue. Then it is removed to a bed of 
fresh-i ut bamboo end taken to ihe cremation ground on the shoul¬ 
ders bv ihe nearest relatives, e. g., sons, nephews, etc. Before the 
cremation blood relations put rice (vaikari in the mouth of the dead 
body While in South Kerala dritd cow dung is used for the 
purpv; of cremation, it is seen that in this District ihe mango tree 
is fell. ! down nd cut nto pieces and used as fuel for cremation. 
The\ "it son who is the chief mourner tears a piece frr.tn the 
wrapp d new dot: end wear® it round the waist, tucking to his 
wdst : piece of i r oa. This is done be r ore setting fire to the pyre. 
The chief mourner with a pot of water goes round the pyre thrice 
letting the water out from a pierced hole. Then he allows the pot 
on the bead to fall from his back. The sanchayana or the disposal 
of tlu hones of the dead person is done on the 4th or the 7th day, 
The mourners collect unburnt bones and ash and these are put jn 
a mud pot covered with another and is buried underneath a jack 
tree- On p. la 1 er occasion they are carrie i to some holy place and 
consign :d to the river. On ihe death of a person the Beliyiial 
(offering of pollution) is over which may be—for 16 days or less, 

Among the Christians, on the death of a person the body is 
washed, covered with new clothes and placed in a room facing the 
East vi*h a crass at the head and candles at either side. The news 
of th death is announced to the public by the ringing of the church 
bell. Prayers are said jn the house by the priest. A ceremony of 
anointing with oil also takes place. When all are assembled the 
funerai procession starts. The body Is taken to the Churchyard in a 
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coffin which is decorated and has on it three or four lighted candles 
with a CiOss between thorn* Before the actual bu: tal as the -j v fg 
being taken into the Churchyard the Church bell tings again, i . rrm s 
are also sung. Thet) the coflte b lowered into tbs grave an -1 the 
priest sprinkles earth on it in the form of tne tdgn of the croc. At 
the end of the funeral the relatives and mourners return hcrr> .3 and 
they are served with onjee (gruel of rice). Prayers (Qu'bnr.a,) for 
the peace o( the soul are held during the whole period 0 f mourning. 
At the end of the seventh day a feast is conducted. 

Among the Muslims, when a person breathes hi s last, his 
nearest relatives reci<e the Kalima in his ears. Immediate!) -,b:*r 
his death the pillow on which his head rested is remover) The body 
is then neatly washed and covered wi-h clean dofbes The 
Mulla* and the relatives read the Quran until the body is 1 n to 
the mosque. The dead body is wash, d again and then it is covered 
with new clothes on which rose waui la sprinkled and givris of 
camphor strewn. It is then taken to the mosque m a bier. In the 
mo>.quc relatives and local people offer prayers with the dead body 
before them- Then it is placed in the grave with gseat solemnity 
amidst the chanting of holy hymns- The Maulud c remony is per 
foimcd on >he 3rd, 7tla or 15th and 40 day- after death. I'hc-se 
who can afford arrange for the (jurat! to be re.id tor a few days by 
a group of persona in a smalt pavilhon temporarily bu ll on the 
tomb During L tbis time alms are distributed among the poor. 

In ter— Caste Relations 

'fill a few decades ago inter" caste relations were very rigid in 
this District as elsewhere in Kerala. Each caste had within its fold 
»r <:raf "mb castes. The idaitons between *.h« various caste s'so 4 
«u'>caate» wvre hardly free. Intermarriage and icier-diriug between 
the different castes and sub castes were not permitted. Moreover, 
certain castts defined as untouchables and unapproachabh-s were 
even prevented from enjoying in full the rights of citizenship. They 
were denied entry into temple i and wore also not admitted into 
Government service. Nevertheless, the spread of English e cation 
and liberal ideas, the migration of population from ,he rural to the 
uiban areas, the rapid expansion of the means of ccmmui.iation, 
the movement for temple entry sponsored by Mahatma Gsc i' and 
the Indian National Congress, and social reform movements led by 
Sri Gbatumpi Swamikal and Sri Narayana Guru, the activities of 
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radical political parties like the Communist Party and a hove all 
the ;r production of adult franchise have contributed to the break- 
d.WE of inttrsras-e and inter-:ub-caste barriers. The Alleppay 
Dis< jit. iu fact, played a leading par*. In the movement for te mple 
*vuy in hUrrla T, K. Madhiva , one of the leaders of the 
move men-, hailed frc-m this District. The temple of Piuayanarkavu 
in this District was thrown open to all castes wid classes 
of Hindus long before the Tempi? Entry Proclamation of 1936 
and it Was hailed as a step in the right direction, Side by side 
with the movement for tem Me entry, the ciuse of inter-dining 
abo received support fiom among progressive sections of the Hindu 
society One of the earliest cases of organised interdining in this 
District was at a Congress session held at Chcnga mur in 1097 K.E. 
(1921-22). Mannuth Padmanabhaa and other leaders worked hard 
to mik-i the. function a great euccesInttr-di sing is now univer¬ 
sally accepted. Even iot»i-cn.:e mariages have begun tc take place 
occa'iiwuasiy and i i" even th ; po’icy of the Kerri* Government !o 
encourage such marriagei with Haiijan* by making lump sunn 
grants of R$. 500 t.r deserving parties. 

Pi<OPfct?TY AND INH2R1TANCE 

AS in oth'r pir s of Kerala, tin Mtrwnakkathayam or the 
ma-niine d system of inheritance prevailed in the Alleppey District 
till 1912. Unde; this system all descent was traced thiongh the 
fern ah- line or through the sister’s children, a man’s own children 
having no legs!claim t«> his property. The ta.ra.wad property!)wan 
the joint pio^-rtv of all 'he members who could trace their 
descent in the female line from a single ancestress. Each of the 
members was entit'ed to maintenance from the family property, 
though Rfiie ecu Id claim partition Partition was possible only 
Tuih tlx ex-, sent of all the m.mben, In the Manmakkatioyam 
aadety the K*r*nxvin (the head of the f mily) was ao autccr ,ta 4 
ha £V q init'y t ame into conflict with b;s ananla-vans (junior tnal ; 
m mbiue of tiv: family.) The Mail and Bshavus constituted the 
m \tt imp rtan, Marumikkathayam communities in f he District till a 
fe , d.cades ago. in addition, the Ambalav .sis and Kshrtriyas 
w< e, also Nlanmakkitdayls. Tin Brahmins including the 
N. mbv! hiris a d Gowda daraswaths followed the patr lin.al 
sy em of inturitoue. The Christ tans and the Muslims have also 
fo ow-’d the Makk'tihayatn or patrilineal system* 

The traditional Marum^kk-atkayitn society has disintegrated iu 
recent times, The younger generation revolted against the system 
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end clamoured tor the enactment of legislative measures to scrape 
it, The movement for the abolition of the Mirmn-kkalkayam la * 
of succession among the Nairs war sponsored by the N'ait S.-rviee 
Society and it won the support of all progressive sections of the 
community. In .083 K. E. (1907—1908) the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment appointed a committee of official 3 and non officials with 
A, Uovifida Ptllai, a Judge of the Travanoere High Court, as L*resi¬ 
dent to enquire into the working of the system and suggest suitable 
changes. The members <vf the committee visited various parts of the 
State, examined witnesses and submitted their report recommend¬ 
ing reform in the law of inheritance. A Bill was introduced by 
the Government in the Travaneore Legislature and passed into 
law as Act 1 of 1088 K. E; (191 2 A, D.). The measure represented 
a great advance, but it did not provide for individual partition of 
Nair iarawads but only for > avazhi partition. It also sanctioned half 
of the self acquired property cf n male to his children and the 
other half to his nephews. The first fxair Act, therefore, tailed to 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the progressive sections of the 
Nair community. A new Bill was introduced in the Legislature by a 
non-official member in 10y2 K. E. (1916-17 A-D) in order to amend 
the first Nair Act. But the motion was lost, the official members 
having voted cn bloc against the measure. In 1097 K. E. (f 21 1922 
another non-official bill was introduced into the Legislature and it 
was passed into Law as Act 11 of 1100 (1925 A. D). The Bill was 
ably piloted by Chauganacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai.Under this 
Act, the partition of Nair Laruwads was sanctioned, the shares being 
calculated per caf ita. The nephews were also deprived of all claims 
to the properties of their uncles. The Nair Act was soon followed 
by the nuaefluent, of the Ezhava Act (1925) and the Nanjnnad 
Vellala Act (1926J providing foi it ansi* ton from iiie Matimakkaiha 
ya/.i to the Mabkutkayam law of ii’heil'.wuce for these Marwmkkath- 
ai/<m communities also. Several sections of the Hindu community 
thus became Mahkalhayit and the old Hindu joint family was 
disrupted. The lingering influence of the old Manmakka’hayam 
system may, however; be seen in the observance of certain 
ruftlomary ceremonies snd death and bit th pollutions by the erst¬ 
while Miirumnkkuthiiyam communities even today. 
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MARRIAGE AND MORALS 
Monogamy and Polygamy 

Polygamy was prevalent among several sections of the Hindu 
community in this District till n few decades ago. It was practised 
without any feeling of repugnance by the Nambuthiris, the Ksha- 
triyas, the Nairs, the Lzhavas, the Pulayas, the Kuravas, etc. But 
in recent times, progressive social legislation and enlightened 
public opinion have helped in the evolution of a monogamous 
society. The Travaccore Nair Act of 19^5 was one of the erliest, 
pieces ot legislation to make polygamy illegal. Similarly, legal 
prohibition on polygamy was imposed in the case of the Li/havas, 
the Vellalas. the Narobuthins and the Kshatrlyas also. The legal 
insponsibility of maintaining wife and chiidien imposed hy law 
made polygamous marriages less attractive to the higher castes 
like the Brahmins and the Ksbatriyas and thus contributed to the 
progressive decline of polygamy in erstwhile Txavancore. The Hindu 
Marriage Act ot 1955 which has made monogamy both general and 
compulsory for Hindus all ovrr the country has dealt a death blow 
to the practice of polygamy »nd a c«. mpletely monogamous Hindu 
society is sure to emerge in the not distant future. The Christians 
have, as a rule, never practiscu polygamy, but among the Muslims, 
though it is not prohibited by law or custom, public, opinion uud 
considerations ol economy have discouraged the practice. 

Polyandry 

Polyandry was quite comm i , in an ient times among .vitsin 
Hindu communities in the Ah r .>«-.,• Dinner in other parts of 
Kerala* The prevalence ot polyandry among the Naas h»s been 
testified to by several ioreign travellers who visited Kerala in 
the medieval period, ft was a >• coniidersd objectionable fora 
Nair woman to mate with as many men ns she liked- According to 
some writers the Nuirs praciis al fraternal polyandry. The Ezhavas 
of the District also followed uatetnal polyaudary in the past 
past. Polyandry of the same type was also prevalent among the 
Kammalas who led the most precarious existence and had, therefore 
to observe the strictest economy. The Christians ana the Muslims 
have not been known to have practised polyandry- With Ike growth 
o* tdueafiou and the spread of liberal ideas, polyandry has been 
given up as a sign of the lack of civi'isation by most cf the cotEmual- 
tie* which et one time practised it' 
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Traditional restrictions on marriage alliances 

Marriage alliances among all castes and communities are subject 
to certain traditional restrictions Some of these restrictions are 
based on considerations of caste and others on the degree of 
relationship between the parties. The common practice his been for 
the member of a caste or community to mirry only from within the 
same caste or community. Almost all ,'astes and communities prohi¬ 
bit marriages between near blood relations. It is an accepted princi¬ 
ple that blood cannot mate with blood. Among Nambuthiris there 
is the strict rale th.t tin! parties to the marriage should not be of 
the same golru or pntvara, i. e- , they must not he of the same family 
nor invoke the same ancestor. Conjugal relationship between first 
cousins is seldom allowed- Among the Narobuthiris as a class only 
the eldest son is allowed to marry within the caste, all other sons 
enter into conjugal relationship with Nair, Kshatriya or Arabala- 
vasi women. The Tamil Brahmins are divided into a number of 
endogamous sub divisions or ' got rams which cannot iDter-marry. 
A Tamil Brahmin’s son is allowed to marry his sister's daughter 
and vice versa. The marriage of persons of the same gotra or pravara 
as well as of Sapindas is not permitted among Gowda Saraswath9- 
Among them the children of sistets are not allowed to intermarry, 
though they belong to different gotras. "She marriage t» one's sister 
daughter is not in vogue among them. The Nairs observe in their 
marriages the same rules relating to prohibited degree of relation¬ 
ship as are observed by Tamil Brahmins with the one difference 
that marriage with a sister's daughter does not take place Thus, 
among Nairs, the children of brothers and sisters enter into marital 
relationship However, the children of sisters do not marry each 
other. Nor do the children of brothers. Among the Catholic* con- 
jugal relations and cousins up to the fourth degree are forbidden- 
But the Muslims have no such objection to marriage relationsihp 
with close relations. The son= and daughters of brothers and 
9isters of ten intermarry- 
marriage Customs and Rituals 

The marriage customs and rituals of the major castes and 9ect* 
may be briefly described here. The marriages among all castes and 
communities are generally negotiated by the parents of tbo bride 
and bridegroom. In the matter of ceremonial observances there are 
however, some variations between the different castes. Thus while 
among the Nairs the tying of llie Tali is not an essential condition 
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for the marriage to be valid, among the Ezhavis it is as much an 
essential part of the marriage as the presentation of cloth by the 
husband to the wife. It is also customary both among the Nairs end 
Ezhavas to compare the horoscopes of the parties before the 
marriage is actually settled. Jf the horoscopes are found to agree, 
an auspicious day is fixed for the marriage. Usually it is celebrated 
in the house of the bride. But at present several marriages are 
conducted in temples as it is considered more economical and conve¬ 
nient to do so. In this District a large number of marriages take 
place in temples like those of Chengannm* and Tiruvalla where 
feasts are also arranged by the parties. If the marriage is held in 
the bride's house, a temporary panial is put up and specially 
decorated for the occssion. A circular design is drawn on the floor 
by rice —flour mixed in water' Three standing oil lamps( Nilavilakkus) 
are placed near the entrance in the eastern side of the hall* A big 
receptacle with paddy and coconut eflorescence fixed in it is placed 
in the centre. Two smaller receptacles with flower and parched 
paddy, a bell metal mirror and a grandha (sacred book) are also 
kept in the hall. On arrival the bridegroom with his party is received 
with Ashtamaugalyam or the eight auspicious things. Also the feet 
of the bridegroom are washed by the bride's brother- The bride- 
groom is then brought in and sealed with the bride facing the east- 
The father of the bride joins the hands of his daughter with those 
of the groom' Flower garlands and gold rings are exchanged between 
the bride and groom. The tying of the Tali and presentation of 
clothes by the bridegroom are also done The invited guests axe 
treated to u sumptuous feast. The ceremony ends with the distri¬ 
bution of lemon and pausu pari to the assembled guests- 

Among Christians too the marriage is arranged by the parents 
of the bride and bridegroom and it is solemnised in the Church. 
Elaborate enquiries are made about the bride before the marriage is 
formally settled. The Jacobite and Mar Thoma Syrians usually 
conduct marriages on particular days of the week the former on 
Sundays and the latter on Mondays or Thursdays. The bridegroom 
ties a small ornament called minnu round the bride’s neck and pres¬ 
ents a cloth ( neriatu ) to her. The marriages of the Catholics are to 
be blessed by the priest or his delegate. The priest conducts the 
marriage ceremony and blesses the union when the bride and the 
bridegroom join hards as a sign of mutual consent. The bridegroom 
then tics the Tali around the neck of the b id- The priest and the 
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bridegroom put a Veil (mantra kodi) over the bridPs head. The to;* 
is to be worn by the bride till her death and it is buried with her’ 
The usual prayers arc said on the occasion of tl»c maniage and the 
blessings of God invoked by the praish. Then the party returns 
home. A feast is given to the assembled guests In the house of the 
bride. The bridegroom may also anange a party f„r his friends and 
relatives. Marriage among pentecosts and followers of the Brother 
Mission is a simple affair. Neither minnu nor tali is used by them. 

Among the Muslims the marriage is formally fixed by the parents 
in the presence of rel. lives and guests on the day of betrothal 
which takes place normally in the house of the bridegroom. The 
marriage is conducted in the house of thobride. Till recently Muslim 
marriages were held ia the night- But now this custom has faded 
out and peoj 1e have begun to prefer day time. The father of the 
bride and of the bridegroom sit facing each other, and the ceremony 
called Nikkah is conducted by the Musaliar in the presence of rela¬ 
tives friends and local people. Then the bridegroom with the tali 
eaters the apartment where the bride is seated. His sister helps him 
to lie the tali around the neck of the bride. The assembled guests 
are treated to sumptuous feast and with this the wedding ceremony 
is over. 

Downy SYSTEM 

The dowry system has prevailed among almost all communities 
and castes in this District-Hindus, Christians and Muslim®. The 
parents of the bride pay the dowry either in cssh or in the form of 
gold or jewellery or vessels or properly. Girls of rich families bavo 
been found to be sought after by educated young men in view of the 
former’s share of the family property. Social refoineis have tried 
their best to do away with dowry syatem, but the evil still persists. 
The Dowry prohibition Act which came into force with effect from 
July 1, 1961 is an attempt to abolish the evil by legislation. The 
Act declares giving, taking and demanding of dowry as offences 
punishable under law. But It is doubtful whether legislative action 
alone would achieve ?ny positive result. Public opinion has to 
assert itself before the evil can disappear completely. 

Civil marriages 

The overwhe mlng majority of marriages among all commu¬ 
nities are being solemnised according to tli-' personal laws of each 
commuuity at their homes, temples, churches or mosques. Civil 
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marriage ir resorted t« only when marriage under personal kws is 
not possible. Tlic District Registrar, Alleppey, has fnrnished th* 
following figures of reystered marriages in th* District in 19fl2 
and 1963. 


2 


Number of mrriigts under the 

1962 

1963 

Special Marriage Act 

Number of marriages under the 

Nil 

1 

Indian Registiarton Act. 

Nu'tlbet of iutere iste marriages 

125 

178 

registered 

4 

3 


M A Rtf At AGH 

The following table summarises the mariul status of the general 
papulation in the Alleppey District at the Census of 1961. 
Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex by marital status 


Marita! status 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

I MAt.ES 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 Never married 

626 

623 

639 

2 Married 

340 

351 

339 

3 Widowed 

20 

21 

17 

4 Divorced or separated 5 

5 

5 

5 Unspecified 

N 

N 

N 

II Femai.es 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 Never married 

521 

520 

524 

2 Married 

357 

360 

345 

3 Widowed 

10) 

98 

11) 

4 Divorced or separated 21 

22 

20 

5 Unspecified 

N 

N 

N 


It may be nated that 63 % of the m lies ami 52% of the females 
were returned as “never married”. The proportion of widowers to 
males w> less than the proportion of widows to total females. 

Divorce 

It has akcady been observed that only 5 out of 1,000 males and 
21 out of 1,000 females were separated or divorced in the Alleppey 
District during the Census of 1961. It is clear from this that the 
number of cases of divorce are not alarmingly high. As marriage is 
considered to be sacred by all castes and communities, divorce is not 
generally favoured by society. This accounts for the small percentage 
of divorced or widowed persons. The Hindu Carriage Act of 1955 
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permits divorce at the instance of either party n grounds of adultery, 
idiocy or lunacy. Women can sue for judicial separation or divorce. 
In spite of such legal sanction accorded to divorce, the number of 
divorces have not increased to any appreciable extent. The 
District Registrar, AMeppey, reports that 182 cases of divorce were 
registered in tb is District in 1962 and 178 in 1963 • 

Marriage of Widows 

The attitude to widow marriage has differed from community 
to community. The custom was not generally favoured by seme of 
the orthodox Hindu communities like the Tamil Brahmins. The 
Naira and the Eetoavas have alaways permitted widow marriage. 
The custom of marrying the deceased WilC's sister (i.e socorate) 
has been found to have been prevalent among them on a small sca'c. 
At the same time the custom of marrying the deceased brother 's 
wife (i e. levirate) has also been prevalent t» a certain extent We 
have no precise statistic >1 data regarding widow marriage but some 
general conclusions can be arrived at from the census figsres of 
1961. It has been stated earlier that during the census of 1961 
among 1,000 persons in the male population of the District 20 
were widowers and among the female population 10) were widows. 
The smaller proportion of widowers is explained by the larger 
number of marriages among them. Ju the case of widows social 
stigma has unfortunately stood in the way of their marriage even 
m spite of enabling legislation. 

Prostitution, Drinking and Gambling 

The District h not free from social evils like prostitution, 
drinking and gambling. The Travancore Cochin Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic Act (1951) and the Kerala Gambling Act (I960) 
are m force. The forme*, provides fo' 'he suppression of b’othnb 
and of traffic in women and the latter makes better provision for 
the punishment of gambling and the keeping of common gambling 
houses. The table given below gives the statistical informal ion 
relating to the offence* that come under the category of piostitmion, 
drinking and gambling for each of the years from 1957 to 1963. 

Cases under Suppresaion of Cases of Cases under 

Year Immoral Traffic in Women drinking Gambling Act 

and gills 


1957 

1958 


4 

6 


706 

462 



340 
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19:59 

5 

565 


248 

I960 

Nil 

878 


453 

1961 

Nil 

828 


224 

1962 

Nil 

364 


236 

1963 

1 

635 


151 

Dwellings 





The following statement gives the 

distributee u 

1 thousaLd 

households in AKeppey District according to the 

number of rooms 

occupied as per 

the Census of 1961, 




Distribution ol 1,000 census households 

according to 

numuer of 

room# occupied 






(Based on 20% sain 

pie) 



Taluks 

No regu- 1 2 

3 

4 

5 rooms 


lar room room rooms 

rooms 

rooms 

and more 

Shertallai 

40 354 3 36 

126 

48 

46 

Ambalapuzha 

0 318 477 

121 

38 

40 

Kuttauad 

0 136 491 

205 

66 

82 

Tiruvalla 

12 377 362 

122 

53 

74 

Chengannur 

8 403 324 

132 

56 

77 

Karthikrpally 

15 478 334 

109 

31 

33 

Mavelikara 

9 424 288 

165 

52 

62 

In the Alleppey District, the small: 

st percent of 

households 

fall in the grou; 

P having uo regular room- 

Te king the 

household: 

with regular rooms, the highest percent of households in the 


Taluks ftf Shertallal, Ambalapui-ha and Kuttaaad have double room 
tenements ;yid in ihc remaining Taluks single room tenements 
The smallest percent of household* in all the Taluks except 
SbrrUUai are in the group of household:! with 4 rooms, while ju 
the blicitaU ii Taluk they arc m the group with 5 rooms and mere. 


The particulars 

ol the number ol 

person;; pet loom and the 

number of poisons 

per household in the District are given below. 

Number of persons per room and household 


Number of persons 

per 


Room 

Household 

Total 

2.82 

5.92 

Rural 

284 

5.89 

Urban 

2.99 

6,05 
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Domestic Architecture 

The pattern of dwell it.gs in this District is not different from 
what it is in other parts of Kerala. The traditional upper class 
house called nalukettu may still he seen In various parts of this 
District- It consists of a rectangular structure, sometimes tiled but 
generally with a thatched roof, comprising a central courtyard, the 
structure being divided into four main rooms and four corner 
rooms, and the courtyard being connected to flic outside by (our 
corridors arranged In swastika form. Wood and laterite are the 
important building materials u.-cd for the construction of such 
houses woed for the making of columns, eves, (he gables, the 
overhanging roof and the balconies and lateiite (or the basement 
and foundation of the building. Verandahs and cattle-sheds also 
from part ol every such house- The houses of the poor classes 
which toim the majority of (he dwellings in the District consist 
generally of one or two small rooms with a kitchen at one end and 
a verandah either in the front or cn all sides of the main building- 
These huts are roofed with leave n of coconut plain or grass or straw 

The modem class, house is constructed in the western style and it- 
consists of a drawing room. a dining had, bed rooms with attached bath 
rooms, li may consist ol one or more storeys according to the financial 
capacity ol the party concerned- The roof is made of reinforced 
concrete and is decotated on the sides ffv concrete railings of attractive 
designs. The walls are plastered with lime, or with cement and then 
whitewashed- The floor is done in cement, or in mosaic, if the party 
can afford to have it’ The windows are provided with iron bars of 
different varieties’ Decorative grills are also used in some houses, at 
least on the front side in order to ensure au attaractive appearance. The 
bars which were till recently fixed vertically in the windows are Dow 
beiug placed horizontally. Ventilators have become indispensable 
items- Either they are attached to the top of the windows or provided 
separately. A flower garden in trout ol the house has become the fashion 
of the day. The houses aro uivariably provided with electric lights and 
pipes, wherever possible. Those which are not roofed with concrete 
1 ve wooden ceilings- 

The Census Report of 1961 throws light on some of the distinctive 
fealutes aud patterns of dwellings in Alleppey District’ Both in the, 
rural and urban areas 0[ the Alleppey District the percentage ol house, 
holds having CT- sheets ur other metai sheets, or ’other metals' for th, 
walls-of their dwe.lings is either uil or less than one’ Grass, leaves 
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reads of bamboo, limber, mud, unburnt bricks and burnt bricks and 
stones are used on a larger scale Ilian others aimosL everywhere. 

Furniture and Decorations 

The bouse of the well-to-do have fairly well furnished drawing rooms 
eh i rs, tables, setteCs, teapoys, sofa etc", made either of wood or of 
rattan are extensively used by the upper class. The doors and windows 
ol houses are provided with curtains. Radio sets and (lower pots wherein 
either Iresh dowers or artificial flowers ur artificial flowers made of 
pap.tt or plastic are kept as decorations in every drawing room. The 
clock, the photos and the calendars adorn the wall.,. C„tr mats and 
carpet ate spread on the Hour" Tins is almost a peculiarity of the 
District wh'ch is the centre ol the Coir induslv. Wooden t ol.. am found 
to most bouse-:, hut people also deep on gr-a:,r or screw pine mats spread 
on floor;-. At twilight bronze lamp:; are lit. Hie lighting of the lamps 
is a delightful ceremony with i Ink-Imps quailing around the lumps i bant¬ 
ing devotional songs. Some of th» bronze Jumps ate urtiaimtiul and oil is 
generally used u-:> an iliumiuant- Kerosene lamp., are ht only after the 
cere 1) jilial lighting of the bronze lamp is done' But now ileclnc. lights 
have to t great degree replaced the tv»OM*'io lamps' It must, however, 
be muled that a few cat ilum w.ttc pots and mats form the only household 
poasesS‘uu, of the pool i.km.ea, 

Dress 

The people of Kerala ate noted for the simp' 1 >tv and i Ir gunge of 
then dress. I lie va -t majority of them preltr white i lollies to i oloured 
clutbes. It i . A common sight to :■ .e people ill all walk , ol lift, both ill 
the ratal and uibm area:;, going abjul their wotk clad in immaculate 
white. A piece of cloth ( mundu), two to two and a half raids long and 
one and a hall yard., bijad, it; worn rouuJ the lorn by men ol almost all 
cormtniutliej. A small upper garment is also worn while at home. While 
this traditional lorm ot dressing is m vogue among men irrespective of 
caste, there are differences in the dress ol the women* The woman of 
the Nab', Kshatriyu, Anib.ilavasi and such other Hindu communities 
wear an inna garment round the loins and cover it will, an outer gai- 
m’ut which is usually two arid a halt yards in length and one and a half 
yarls in breadth. Sometimes instead of two clothes one cloth which is 
saffi'.iently long for the. purpose is worn. In the past these women 
useff to leave.the upper part of the body exposed, but this custom has 
now disappeared except among the very old. The rlres^ ul the Tamil 
Brahmin wumeu coP^iato of the blouse and the pudava which is a 
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coloured cloth, nine yards in length and a yard and a half in breadth. 
The dress of the Gtwda Siraswath woman consists of a mpre sari 
reaching 1 the ankles and the usual blonde. The conventional dress used 
hv Christian woman is tiie while mundu or cloth ahout seven yards long 
and one and a quarter yard broad worn in a distinctive style will) a fan* 
like portion outlie backside. They cover the upper part of the body 
with a long sleeved hloiise. Tin* Muslim women have a liking, for 
gaudy dress. They wear jumhers closed at the neck wit it long sleeves 
and cover their heads with scarves. 

The sartorial fashions have undergone changes among all classeR 
of people in recent times. The conventional costumes have been given 
up hy modern young women in favour of white or coloured sarees and 
jumhers, blouses, brassiere, cliolis etc. New forms of dress such as 
blouses with low-cut necks, openings at the hack, close-fitting sleeves 
up to the elbow etc. have also corue into vogue among women of the 
higher strata. The wardrobe of (lie well-to-do young men and urbanites 
of today consists of all the items ot the western dress ensemble inclu¬ 
ding the bush-coat,bush-shirt, slack made of the fibre of terrylene, etc., 
and a pair of trousers- 

The women of Kerala take special rare in the growth and preser¬ 
vation of their hair- They use plenty of oil to improve its growth and 
to keep it smooth and shiny. The traditional way of hair dressing 
among women lias been to part the hair in the middle and tie it either 
tight to the ears are twist it up in front in a sort of cone or sometimes 
to tie it into a knot behind. Tt was considered a mark of beauty for a 
young woman’s plait of hair t.i reach the knee Or even lower. Several 
attractive forms of hair dressing have come into vogue among young 
women in recent times. Artificial hair, hair nets and rings are used for 
putting up the hair in attractive ways. The ponytail and the pig tail 
are two distinctive styles eagerly sought alter by girls. 

Ornaments 

Ornaments ol different types are in use among all classes of people 
in this District even from very early days. The Nair women of old 
used a typical necklace callen uagapatam, or serpent's hood, so called 
from the shape of the pendant. The A ddiyml was anotiier characteristic 
ornament used hy them, Among the oilier ornaments used by Nair 
women for the neck may be mentioned t he Yant rum,pool halt,avilmala 
and pulinakham, Their nose ornament was called Mukkuthi and from 
it was suspended a gold wire called Gnattu. Gold or silver bplis were 
worn round the loins- While grown-up women did not wear anklets. 
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th» von iff ones tv *d Kapftn arvl Kojusu. The ear ornament of thp Nair 
women was the toda which a double convex disc, the front surface 
of which was either plain or set with rubies- The ear lobes were dilated 
for wearing the toda• The dilating process began at a very early 
age and the ear lobes became so far distended as to make it possible to 
wear tod: 7s of more than an inch in diameter- Rings, of all kinds were 
used for fing-*r:- While the Nambuthiii women need only as few 
ornaments, as possible, the Tamil Brahmin women used the maximum 
number of ornaments. Tney had ornaments for the head, rose, ears, 
neck, arm«, fingers, wrists, leet and infant for every part of the hody. 
The Syrian Christian women hore their ears in several parts and wore 
a ISn i of heavy gilt brass ring called M ekka Motiram at tbe top of 
each ear. The ear lobes were dilated by them when quite young to 
accommodate a‘U’shaped ornanv-nt at the tune of wedding. They 
were also acru-tomed to use necWaeef. and rings of various sorts. The 
Muslim woimn used to wear a large number of ornaments all over 
their hody. They had several necklaces for the neck in addition to 
armhMs* bracelets, bangles and anklets of different descriptions. It was 
customary to have ten to font teen holes bored in each ear in order to 
facilitate the wearing of a string of ornaments- 

The craze for ornaments bad diminished with the lapse of years 
among all the classes ef women. They now limit their jewellery to 
the absolute minimum- A simple gold chain with a pendant is 
preferred for the neck. The modern ear ornaments consist of simple 
earrings, studs etc. Bracelets and bangles are worn on the wrists* 
They are made not only of gold but also of such cheap materials as 
glass, rubber and plastic. The national Emergency declared in the 
wake «f the Sino-Indlan War (962) and the slogan “Ornaments for 
Armaments” had its impact on women and les-ened the craze for 
gold ornaments. The Gold Control Rules introduced in January 
1963 limiting the gold content of ornaments and Gold Bond Scheme 
launched in 1963 in the wake of the Indo-Pak conflict also helped 
to change the outlook of people towards the use of gold ornaments- 

Food 

Rice, boiled and served hot is the staple food or people of all 
castes and creeds in the Dfstric*. The rice consumed is usually of 
tbe coarse type, mostly hand-pounded. TaplocB which is grown 
extensively in parts of the District is also used by the poorer classes 
as a kind of staple food* It is cut into Slices, boiled and eaten along 
\yith some curry. Wheat has come into vogue Increasingly In rt-rent 
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time’* view of the scarcity of rice and Qhapathi has consequently 
become a common item of diet 

The daily dietary of a middle class family consists 
of the breakfast, mid-day meal or lunch, the afternoon 
tiffin and sapper at night. The traditional Malayan breakfast was 
the conjee (rice boiled) in water and served in liquid torm taken with 
some pickles, pappadam and ghee- This has now become a thing of 
the past* The modern breakfast consists of dishes like dona, iddli, 
puri, etc. , and beverages like coffee or tea. The more well.to-do 
sections take bread, with jam or bill ter, eggs and such costly 
beverages as cocoa, oats’ horlicks, boumvita etc. Dishes made of 
rice are preferred by tile people, blit those prepared from wheat 
have become common out of sheer necessity. The meal at mid-day 
is an elaborate affair and it consists of boiled lice and curries with 
pickles and butter milk. Non-vegetarians take fish and mutton 
curries in preference to vegetable curry. The tiffin consists of 
tea or coffee a id some eeihled or other. The supper after sunset is 
either conjee or a full meal with some of the items are used for 
mid day lunch. Coconut oil and condiments are used in all culinary 
preparations. The c iconut Is an indispensable ingredient in almost 
all curries. 

Amusements and Festivities 

All the traditional festivities and pastimes of Kerala have flourished 
in this area from early days, The Alleppt y Distrtrt has, in fact, 
played an important part in the development of the time-honoured 
temple arts, an I festivities like Kathakali, Kuthu, Kuhyattutn and 
Oltam Tullal. Of these Kathakali is an internationally renowned 
dance drama ol Kerala. It is a unique feature of Kathakali ihat in it 
the actors do not speak, hut only act dialogic sections called pndatns 
through appropriate symbolr (mndran) and fa dal expressions as the 
songs are sung by singers Irom hehind. The make-up of the actors in 
Kathakali has its own significance in each case. The most important 
Kathakali characters from the point of view of make up are Paohv, 
Kathi, Tati and Minukhit. The chief characteristic of the Pacha 
(Green) make-up is the predominance ol the green paint which 
symbolises the moral excellence ol the characters. Those who possess 
StltmRUfia or divine rpilitier like the drms aud mythological heroes like 
Indra, Rugmangu la, Nala, Pandav.rs, Krishna, Kubera etc- rome 
unebr this group. Dignified, graceful and artistic movements are 
associated wiih these characters. The characters tailing under the 
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Kathi (Knife) type symbolise evil qualities or a race of demons like 
Havana, Sisupala, Kamsa eto. The predominant quality in them is 
rajoguna. Hen 'e they are painted mainly with fiery red patches, 
savage knobs and u i-.urned and fiery moustaches. The characters 
which nome under the Tad (Rwrd) group are the red heard, the white 
heard and the black heard according as the beard worn is red, white 
or black- This type represents vicious, voluptuous and vile characters 
like Dussasana, Bakasitra etc. The Minukku or polished group of 
characters represent gentleness, restraint and innate spiritual qualities. 
The costumes and ornaments of this group are unostentantious. The 
bulgin'* skirts, the big overcoats and the huge headgears of the 
char i-'era of the other groups are conspicuously absent in the case of 
Minukku characterFemale characters (except takthasit), Brahmins, 
l ishis and servants or menials fall in this group- 

The technique of the art of Katlnkali develop'd consider thly 
through the years at the han 1 s of the £ fled people of all Alleppey, 
Several Organisations devoted to the promotion of this art have functi¬ 
oned in Ibis District at different periods* One of the earliest in the field 
was ilie Mnhur Kithakali Yogam which functioned vigorously darning 
the reign of Kartiku Thirutial Rami Varma Raj (1758 1798)' This 
Yogam was the recruiting ground for the main actors to the Valia 
kottaram Kathali Yogam attached to the erstwhile Travancor Durbar. 
Among the other Kalhakali Yogams of the District may he mentioned 
the Kirikkad Thoppil Kathakali Yogam, Takazhi Kathakali Yogam and 
Karipnzita Kathakali Yogam- ea' h of which has contributed to the 
devvelopmetu of art form in Kathnkali' Kathuholi is an even an 
imporlaut item of olTerning (vazhipndu) ia the famous Sri Vallahlta 
temple of Tim valla* Tlie largest number of celebrated Kathakuli 
ariistei from Kerala belong to the Alleppey Districr. The pioneer 
among them Kavalam Kochunarayara Panirkar (1797-1865)* His rr >|e 
of the S*ntanagnpala Brahmin and Nirada won geneeral acclaim. In 
the long galaxy of Kathakali artistes Irom this District may he men¬ 
tioned Karithra Ram P.anicker (1826 1881) Ayikkara Waraynna 
Kartha (1852-19031, Ambiiapuzin Kuojurishna Panickar (1838-1910), 
Champakkulam Sanku Pillai (1835-1903), Takazhi Kuuju Pdlai (1859. 
1917), TiruValla Sanku Pill.ai (1847-1896), Takazhi Kochunilakanta 
Pillai (1855-1931), Timvalia Kmju Pdlai (1S58-1920), KaripUzha 
Veltl Pdlai (1860 1928), C.henniiliala Kochipitla Panicker (1865-1948), 
Mathur Kunjnpillai Panicker (1873 1929), Champakulam Paramn Pillai 
(1883-1926), Tottam Sankaran Nambuthiri (Guru of Udayasankar, the 
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famous dancer) (1880-1939) and Turavur Madhavan Pillai (1875-1956). 
A uoug living Ksithalcali celebrities from this District may be mentioned 
Clunigamiur Raima Pillai, Matikulam Vishnu Namhulliiri, Chmripa- 
kulam Pachu pillai, Guru Kuuju Kurup and Guru Gopinath. The last 
two are recipients of the President’s Award for the best actors in 
Kathakali. 

Kuthu and Kutiyatt <t*» have been prevalent in the important 
temples ol this District since their inception. Kuthu is a porlormauce 
in which a single actor, viz- , the Ctiaktar expounds P uranic stories. 
Hi;> exposition is characterised ihrongont by humour and sarcasm' In 
K utiyattam two or more Chakiars appear on the stage at the same 
time as in the m idem drama. Both the art:, arc performed in Kutham- 
balniMs winch ate tpeciaMv erected lor the purpose in all unpat taut 
temples. The dory ot tin quarrel between the Chakcar and Ktmjan 
Nnmbiar at Ambtlpiiziha winch ptvn tin* way for the emergence o( 
the new art hirm known as Oltain Tullal is sufficient proof of the 
important role played by AlKppey District m ih*.* evolution of the art 
of Chakiar Kuthu in ancient t mos. 1'iie Natakasaht in Ambalapuzha 
temple in Kerala possessed such an apartment by name Natakasala. 
The o\al*.sh,ipcd Kuthambalm i t Ciidiigstauuur temple ts the only one 
ol us loud ui Kerala. It is now ut tunc, though the basement c, sti'l 
preserved lor the temple prakara. Tim Kuthambalam in Huripad 
temple is also a notable structure. 

Ottam Tullal jy a typical temple art of Kerala whoso origin is 
associated with AMeppey District* It is a kunl of solo dance iu which 
one a'tor, adorning colour costumes as in Kalhakali , recited dauce 
(fi dill) songs to the accompaniment of acting and dancing’ The origin 
ot Ottam [dial is traced to a uuhapjy me dent which is alleged to have 
taken place m the Natakasah Ambalapuzha towards the end of the 
I -j th century, l'ne story goes that Kunjan N.tmbutr who was beating 
Mktihuv or Jium during a performance ol Chakiafhul/m produced a 
wrong note and invited a sharp rebuke from the Chakiar in the 

presence of the whole audience- Nambiar was so much annoyed at 
this public censure of his mistake that he immediately set to work oa 
a fresh form of entertainment. When the Chakiar began his Kuthu 
the next day, Nambiar engaged himself in his first peifoniiauce of 
Tullal not far from the place where bis old master performed 
the Kuthu. The novel entertainment fascinated the people so much 
that they left the Chakiar en-bloc and came to see Nambiur’s Tullal. 

The story is not accepted by all as a convincing expaianation of 
the origin of Ollam Tullal • Ullur S. Parameswara Ayyar believe! 
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that Oftam Tullul pei haps 01 iginafed from an attempt which had 
staited even earlier to provide entertainment to non -Brahmin 
audiences who wore denied admission to Knthambalams where Kutku 
and Knliyutlam were performed. 1 In the Sastha temple at Takazhi, 
not tar l’tom the Ambalapuzha temple, a festival known as Palayani 
was being performed for the fiist 12 days of MedotnfApril-M y)from 
\ery early days. During line Puhyuni festival certain special types 
of dances were performjd iu this temple mainly with a view to pro¬ 
viding cutertamment to the marc unsophisticated and le s literate 
sections of the people- Two of these perfoimances wore railed 
Sitankm Tulhl and P.imyun Tulhl. (Main Tulhl developed by 
.Nanibiar was an improvement uu tiis.se twoeailieiifoims. , '(dlt«m 1 uHal 
is vigoious in execution, Sestankn narrative, and Tarayan, pathetic, 
iu contrast to the picturesque appearance oi the player in Utlam- 
Tkulla', is the player in S'K-tanbin His fuse is uiipaiuted, except lor a 
lew black lineo to heighten the expression uf the eyes; be wears a 
crown ol the ten lei leaves of the coooauut palm, with frills of the 
same material adorning h 1 3 waists Brlh Stehmkan and Paruyun aie 
the earlier and less cjuiou lorms a mace the days of Kutijan- 
Nambiai Otium Tiulul developed as the most popular folk ait preva¬ 
lent iu the temples ot Ket ala, providing euieriaiuuKut and amuse- 
menl to large section , ol people, rlie symbols and gestures crop 
loped ia li'HhitkuU find a place in Uttam l itllal also. In it the player 
acts many p»arts, the acting bei»g aceompiuied by his own siugi g. 
There aie an attendant musician in the background who gives the 
had to the actor, auoihet plays on the M iddahm or elongated drum 
and yet another keep the hi- Ain oi rhythm with a pair ot cymbal3- 
Iu addition to th- above, there aie also other retigoui festivi¬ 
ties and temple aits like jiatuknn, Ihukutha and Gitam. Pulakum is 
the simpler from ol Kulhu in which a single actor expounds pwamr 
stones- Harlhallpa ^cifoimaiiec lias iu leecat tones taken the place 
ol Putakum. The lounei has liioie musical oveiloues than the 
latter and hence is more popular, flie Kulkapnuungam ol recent 
days is a modified form of Hankaslhi ana it has social and secular 
I heuies lor its pciformancc. Gilum Is the putcUee ol siugiug 
devotional tongs before the deities m Important temples to the 

p Kerala Sahltya Charitraui YU1. 11J, Ut>ooi a. Paiaiueswara iyer, 
pu. 3911 -4U0 

2 folk Play a and Dances of Keraia. M.Lt.&ctghavain- p.19 
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accompaniment of Edakaa which is considered as a Nevadyam. Verses 
of Athlapadi (Jayadeva’s Gita gov indam) are sung along .with composl 
tioiis of Dikshilar, Swati Tirunai and others. The Depakazhcha or 
illumination is also an important festivity connected with temple 
Utsavamziu the District. The Dipakazhcha on the last day of the 
festival iu the Kanuhukulangaia lempie in the month of Kumbham 
(i'ebruary-March) is piitictlai ly attractive. 

'two other festivities associated with this District are the 
Velakali and liuttrak^ipi The Vt-lakali is a mock fight played on 
occasions of festivals in the temples of the l.islrict, particularly in 
Shertallai and Anibalapuzha- It may be seen at its best at the 
latter place, where it is played under the guidance oi Mathur- 
Panikar, the hereditary Asau and Minister of Chtmpukasseri Raja's 
family. The mock fight iu Vtsiakaji is believtd by some to be a 
representation of the battle of Ruiusbetra between the pandam s 
and thvKauravas. It is alto played at Trivandrum during the 
annual Utnamms m the Sri Padwauabhu Ssvami lempie. The 
following is a description ol the VvlakaLi. 1 lie play eommences 
with a flourish of trumpets and UetrJe drums, corresponding to a 
call at aims, in a few minutes each house sends forth its men, 
wed aimed and equipped to the held. Clad iu an underwear oi a 
sheet of long and narrow cloth tied tight round the waist reaching 
up to the kute so as to leave the legs free, With a triangular piece oi 
led collb fringed with small silver knobs aud dots hauging over the 
wai3t cloth, and a headgear 10 match, of red cloth tied mio an elon¬ 
gated knot on the right side and auorned with silver lace, the Vetak- 
alikaran presents a spectacular sight. He wears a string oi golden 
beads on the nock and a liu on each hand luuud the biceps. Caste 
marks m sandal paste are worn on the forehead, breast aud arms, 
and the eyes brightend with black dye- Equipped with a suield held 
in the lelt hand, ana a Uunt sword on the light, the fight begins. 
At the call of the trumpet, tne players gatiici lound the liag. A 
number of pennons, large and small of various shades and designs, 
some made of silver and gold, recalling the colours of the various 
corps in former times, are unfurled and wave beautifully tn the 
rays of the evening sun. The band, which consists the horn of 
Kombu, the clarion or Kunmkuzhal the kettle-drum or Thappu and 
Maddalam, begins to sound the mustering tune, and its dissonant/din 
awakens the drooping spirits of these warriors- No sooner do they 
assemble aud form themselves into line, than the march is sounded, 
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The younger ones form the front, the. elders bring up the rear, 
with the flag bearers forming the rearmost line. This mock army 
is accompanied by dummies of animals, birds used In olden times 
for military purposes, such as the swans, oxen etc. Those borne 
on shoulders come Iasi, In this array the army marches from its 
place of encampment (now a banyan tree) to the battle field (now 
the front courtyard of the temple). There it takes its stand. The 
advancing force performs the tactics of a combined attack marching 
in full column against the enemy. The symbolic fight lasts for an 
hour, during which time the players prance like spirited steeds and 
jump and dance about and around the Pandava dummies. The 
Pandavas being the victors, the Kauravas at the end of the cil'cm 
sive, retreat in a stampede up the temple steps. The players also 
give exhibitions of single combats- Two of tke young warriors step 
to the front, aud to the tune ot music perform feats with the sword 
and shield and show their skill in fencing. They then retire and full 
into line- Another pair take the field and go through similar 
exercises.” 1 

Kuliralcetlu or KtUukaz/ii/ia is an impressive festivity associ¬ 
ated with temple Utsavams in ceitain parts of the Alleppey EjsUict, 
particularly in the Mavelikara, Chengaunur and Kuttanad Taluks- 
The most iinparUul of these festivals are held in the temple' of 
Chettikulaugaru aud Mavelikara. There arc equally impressive 
Kettukazltcha festivals in the temples at NiJamperur, Pautalam and 
Thattayip A feature of the li*ttuknsh»hi festival is that pcopic from 
different Karas adjoining the temple bring huge rat-hams or cats 
varying from c5 to 150 (evt in height. The smaller ones among these 
ratkami are called lent aud the bigger ones Kattra. These are 
usually made of bamboos or coconut wood and decorated with white 
colth and coloured silks. The teru has scvcrdl storeys which give it 
the appearance of a bu>,e temple. The images or pictuics of Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses arc kept inside it. The smaller ears are carried 
by the people on their shoulders wbiic the bigqcr ones are diawuby 
people on four wheels. All the people of the locality co-operate in 
making the cars aud iu taking them in precession to the main shime. 
The different term com mg from the different Karas assemble on the 
lour sides of I he temple compound and are then taken round the 
temple in -pradahhiuam. The Kellukazhcha festival described above 


J Fo'k plays, and Dances of Jfcicrala M- D- Raghavan, pp. 46-47. 
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is ato bear traces of Buddhist influences. It is said that there 
is a very .-ins-: resemblance between it and the Buddhist festival 
which Pahiou, the Chinese trtvdler of the 5 th century A. D. , 
witnessed in the city of P.talirutra. 

Mention may also be made in this connection of the special 
performance known as Tr.kkam Though not a pistime of festivity 
in the strict sense of the term, Tti'khim is an important ntrchv nr 
offering in some of the Bhagavathi teup’es of the District which 
attnets a large number of spectators even today The term 'Taklcam' 
literally m a ans'hook-swinging,’ ft is an act of self mortification 
indulged in by a person in fulfilment of vows made by him to 
Goddess Kali in order to propitiate her and gain her favours. As 
a preparation for the performance of the act the performer has to 
nndeigo strict penance for a period of4t days during which period 
he has to attend the temple every morning after bith and worship 
the Goddess Tie has al«n to abstain from animal food, intoxioents 
and association with wom^n dating this period. Tt is also the 
practice to rub the body with oil ev»ry morning in order that it is 
inv’e ready for the hook. There arc two kinds of Tukkam viz.' 
Cutudan inkbtm nr kite swinging and Toni tiikkam or boat swinging. 
The following Is a description of Tukkim. “ .. .u sort of car is 
constructed which will rest on two axles with four wheels. On this 
Is s»t up a horizontal beam resting on two vertical supports- The 
hook which is Inserted th ough the integument on the back’of the 
performer is connected with a ring attached to the beam by means 
of a strong rope- He Is then ra'sed or hauled up- Over the beam 
there is a small decorated roofing made, and beneath this the per¬ 
former swings. In some parts this arrangement is simplified by 
bavin? only a small po’e on which rests a horizontal beam provided 
with a metalic ring at one end. The beam acts as a lever so that 
one end of it can be either raised or lowered so as to give some rest 
to the swinger. The rooe tied to the ring is connected with the 
hook and the waist band of the performer. For boat-swinging the 
same kind of apparatus is used only that it is not set up on wheels.’’ 1 
It may be noted that the performer in the Garndan tuhkam has 
to paint his face green, wUh a red coloured beak resembling that of 
the kite, attached to his mouth- He also provides himself with 
artificial wings so as to look like the bird Garuda or the Brahmin 


1 History of Kerala Vol. IV, K, P: Padatanabha Menon, pp. 3i5— 46 . 
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Icitc. In Toni tnhlam the perform r dors not wear the false wings 
and the beak. H>wever, in both cases he carries a sword and shield 
in each hand and flourishes the same while swinging. The Tukkiw 
is not a very popular prstime as the performer suiters Irom excrucj- 
ating pail) in the process. It is also done by proxy by paid pro¬ 
fessionals engaged by the. person who has taken the vnw Among 
the temples of th» Alieppe/ District where ' Tttkkim , particularly 
Gamdm Tukkam, ts still performed may be mentioned those of 
Kaniehuknlangara, Mitrakari and Waranad. 

Among the characteristic festivals of Albppny District the 
Vallamkali or boat, regatta deserves special mention. The most 
famous b rat regattas of Kerala are held here during the Onam 
season in Chingam (August —September). The Champakulam 
VallaniTali held on Muhin day and the Aranmula I r nlla>n]caH held on 
Uthatattati day in Chingam (August—September! h: ve a religions 
origin and character, blit people of all c>sfes and creeds participate 
In these festivals with the utmost enthusiam. The Pnylppad 
Jalolsavam and the V'dlnmlaU in Evur Punjn are important cr legat¬ 
ions In the Rarthikapally Taluk. The former is held du ing the 
Onam season in Ching»m (Aujust-Seotember) and the latter in con¬ 
nection with the Ka'llak « Sankaranthi. The Uhran Vallimkali held 
at Kanjlpadam in Amhilapurha vilbg- in Chingam ( August - 
September) is unique in so far as Haripns are the main partici¬ 
pants In it. The Nrettupuram VallnmhiU held in Nedumpuram 
village (Tiruvalb Taluk) on Tiru Onam day in Chingam (August- 
September) attracts huge crowds from all parts of the locality- But 
the most colourful and soectacular of th a boat regattas is held at 
Vattakkavnl or Punnnmidakkayal for the awa r d of the Prime 
Minister’s Tmphy in connection with the ce’ebratlon of Indepen¬ 
dence Day in August. The celebration is held annually to com_ 
memorate the visit of Prime Minister Tawahirhl Nehru to Altcppey 
fiom Kottnvam through water logged Knitmad in December 1952. 
The presence of innumerable can Is and rivers in this District 
accounts foj the conduct of such a large number of boat regattas. 
The boat regattas are of two kinds. While some like the Vnllamhtli 
at Aranmula are only impressiva processions others like those of 
Champakulam and Vattakayal (Prime Minister's Tiophy Boat race) 
are comcetltlons Boats of various shapes and si/es participate in 
the boat regattas. The special type used in the guine is the Snake- 
boat or the Chundunvallam, Each of these boats is. c 0 to 100 feet, 
long and is manned by 100 to 200 row n s and one helmsman. The 
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body of the boat floats on the surface of the water. One end is 
tapered and lies on the surface while the other rises to about lfl 
feet from the water level. Each boat contains a party of musicians 
who sing traditional boat songs (Vanrhi patiu*). The rowers time 
their strokes according to this chanting. Each of the boats is 
given a particular name (&g\~Partliasarathi, J.P. Kennedy, Kavalam 
etc.) and those which come out successful in the competitive^ race* 
arc awarded trophies and prizes. 

Public Games anj> Recreation Cm ms 

Among the traditional sports and pastimes prevalent in this 
District may be mentioned Pandulali, (native football), Sittnlal* 
(card plav) and Chaturangam (Chess), Kutliyumkolum is an out-door 
game played by boys with sticks. Among the other children’s 
game 9 may be mentioned Vnttuhali, Golilcili and Kallnkali which 
are played with stones- Kilithattuhali and PnliJcali are out door 
games which give plenty of exercise to the boys, in ail these games 
children range themselves into two rival parries and considerable 
excitement is caused as the games proceed. Tirumthirfoili. Koladi 
(a game with sticks). Unjalattim (swinging), and Nintal (swimming) 
may also he included among the traditional games and pastimes. Of 
these the Trnvathirakali is essentially a femeoine pastime indulged 
In bv young girls during the Tiruvathira season. It is a kind of 
dance play accompanied by acting, singing and hand-ciapping. 

fn recent times many of the traditional pastimes and sports 
mentioned above have lost their appeal. Modern games like foot¬ 
ball, basket-ball, badminton, cricket, hockey, etc. have become 
popular. Athletic associations and sports clubs function in all parts 
of the District and also in all schools and colleges with a vie v to 
providing encouragement to such sports and games. Among the 
most important -of such organisations functioning In this District 
mention may be made of the S. M. R. V. club, Alieppey, Athletic 
Association, Alieppey, Alieppey United Club, Alieppey, Allcppev 
Town Club, Alieppey, the Brothers Club, Alieppey, the Triumph 
Sports Club, Alieppey, Rama Varma District Club, Alieppey, Y. M. 
C. A Tennis Club, Alieppey, Kerala State Transport Volley-Ball 
Club. Alieppey, Y. M. A. Badminton Club, Kayamkulam, Pamba 
Staff Recreatiou Club, Tiruvalla, the Town Club, Ambalapuzha, the 
Hanuman Vyayama Mandiram, Alieppey and the Yogic Physical 
Cultural Association, Champakulam. Most of these organizations 
junction under the guidance of the Kerala Sport* Council which has 
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a district unit in Alleppey. Apart from providing encouragement to 
out-door games, some of these associations also provide facilities for 
in-door games such as carroms, table-tennis, etc. Ii% addition to 
modern shorts and vames the cinema and the drama also povide 
opportunities for entertainment and recreation to the common 
people. There ate cinema theatres in almost all urban and semi- 
urban areas of the District. The K P. A. C. (Kemla People’s Aria 
Club) which has its headquarters at Kayamkulam 13 one of the most 
important professional troupes of Kerala which has staged some of 
the most popular dramatic performances both inside and outside ihe 
State. 

Pit,grim Centres 

Some of the mo«t imnortant pilgrim centres of Kerala are 
°ituated in the Allenney District. The Vishnu temples at Ambala- 
puzha, Trtchittat, Tn'pu'iyur, Tiruaranmula Tiruvalla and Tiruvan- 
vandur are considered to lie amongst the most sacred Vaishnava 
shrines by the Hindus and thousands of pilgrims visit these place* 
throughout the year. Of the above Tiruv>nvandur has shot into the 
limelight in recent years with the installation of thenewlv unearthed 
image of Gosalakrishna in a separate shrine near the old Vishnu 
tmnnle. The Siva temple at Tiruvizhi is visited by pilgrims mainly 
because of the importanoe attached to the special medicinal decoction 
giveu to mental patients as Prasadam from the temple for the cure rf 
mental diseases. The Sastha temple of Takuzhi is also visited by the 
Hindus because of the sacredness attached to the oi> known as 
Valin Enna which is given to patients suffering from various physical 
and mental ailments. The Sivr temples at Kavivur, Tirukoratti, 
Chengannur and Kandiyur are also visited bv tbe Hindus and the 
Simmtri celebration in the«e temnles is particularly important- The 
Bhagavati temples at SherfatM, Kanichukulangara, Chettiknlangara 
Kidankannarambu and Mullakkal are also sacred to the Hindus and 
the annual utsamms or chirappw in these places attract enormous 
crowds. The Snbramonli temple at Haripad and the Naga shrines 
at Mannarsala and Vcttikk'de are also visited by devout Hindus in 
large numbers. 

Among the important Christian centres of pilgrimage the 
St George’s Church, Edithwa and the St. Andrew’s Forane Chureh, 
Arathunkai, are the most important. The former is visited by 
Catholics from all over the state and outside dur'ng the annual 
Pftunnal which takes pi tee from April 17 to May 7 in Medam and 
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the latter on the occasion of the feast oi St. Sebastian on January 
fit), every year- The annual Penmnal on the 15th August in the 
Pallipuram Church, one of tin seven churches believed to have been 
founded by St. Thomas, the Apo3tlc. is also well attended. The 
feast of the Immaculate conception of Our Lady celebrated at the 
St. Thomas Church, Tomboll, three miles uoith of Alicppey is 
another notable festival. It lasts for eleven days, ending ua 
December 8 and attracts enormous crowds. The Orthodox Syrian 
Church at Cheppad Is a place of pilgrimage for devout Orthodox 
Syrian Christians as the mortal remains of Cheppad Mar Dionosius 
IV, a former Maiankara Metropolitan, are interned in this Church- 
The Orthodox Syrian Church at Niranam, yet another of the seven 
Churches believed to have been founded by St. Thomas, the Apostle 
is also important to the Orthodox Syrians. 

Economic and Professiomal Claslbs in relation to Social Life 

Economic and professional classes have come to play a decisive 
role in the public life of Kerala in recent times. They have 
superseded the traditional classes based on the caste status of the 
individual and the extent ol the landed property owned by 
Inin. The prestige valu;of bolli carlo and land has uudeigone a 
sleep decline in recent decades. The progress of western education, 
the activities of Cutispan Missions and social reformers, the large 
scale entry of the members of the lower castes iuto the public 
services and the learned professions, the decline of untuuobabihiy, 
the introduction of adult franchise, the progress of mdustiialistatiou 
the increasing pace of urbanisation etc. led to the breakdown oi the 
old social order based on caste. Moreover, old in‘tiluuous like the 
joint family, the M>irumakkathaya>n system etc, also broke up and 
led to the large scale exodus of young men of old 1 amwath from 
rural uroas to urban areas inside and outside tne District. They caruc 
under the liberal iuiluencc of new eeomic and social forces- More¬ 
over, the land reforms introduced one after the otner since tile 
lytli century ctcutury tended to confer more and more rights on the 
tenants and to deprive the land owners of most of their control 
over the foitncr. Consequently the iand owner nas ceased to have 
the same old fascination for land. This has led to the emergence 
ol new society in which economic and professional classes hold a 
dominant position. In short, the old values and incentives based 
on caste, agriculture and land holdings have given place to new 
values and incentives based on industry, commerce and education 
in this District a elsewhere in Kerala. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Introduction 

Mkppcy iii the smallest District of Kerala with <>njy a total 
geographical area ot' tbl, 5b* acres. It is seen that 83,7% of this 
area is .sown with some crop or other. According to the Census of 
1961 out of a total population of 1,811,252 persons in the District 
610,425 arc workers. It may be noted that 37.00% of these worker* 
are engaged in agri ulture either as cultivators or as agricultural 
labourers. 

Land Utilisation 

Table I gives the classification if land atea in the District. 

TABLE I 

Classification of Land Area 
1957-38 1060-6 i 1961-153 

Area in % to the Area in %to the Area in % to the 


Category 

acre’ 

total 

aten 

acres 

total 

area 

acres 

tolai 

area 

(1) 

Total area 
according to 

(2) 

(3) 

(U 

<?) 

(6) 

(7> 

Village papers. 

461,568 


46i,56S 

100 

161,568 

10U 

Forests 

Land pul to 
non-agricul¬ 

1,208 

0 -27 

126 « 

0.27 

1,268 

0.2/ 

tural UTS 
Barren & tin- 

25,502 

5 53 

25,276 

5.48 

27848 

6.03 

cultivable hud 
Permanent 
pastures and 
other gazing 
land 

11,973 

2 59 

6,766 

1-49 

4,300 

0.93 

Land under 
Miscellaneous 
tree corps not 
included in the 

2,103 

0.45 

3,180 

C26 

670 

0.13 

area sown 

12,337 

2.61 

12,315 

2‘67 

22,597 

4.90 
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Cultivable 


waste 

Fallow lands 
other than 

10,320 

2,24 

7,041 

1-53 

6,340 

1.37 

cui rent fallow 

4,059 

0-88 

2,175 

0.51 

1,138 

0-25 

Current fallow 

3,724 

0.81 

14,66b 

3.18 

1,579 

034 

Net area sown 390,279 
Area sown more 

84-56 

390,581 

84.61 

395,828 

85.76 

than once 
Total cropped 

96.667 

20 94 

157,743 

34. H 

147,262 

31.90 

area 

486,946 

105-50 

558,124 

I 8.80 

544,130 

117.66 


It may be se<-,n (rom the above figures that in 1960-61 there i« 
a considerable increase in the area sown more than once over that 
of 1957-58 and a subsequent fall In 1964-65 over that of 1960-61■ 
‘1 his is reflected In tie total cropped aica also. 

CULTIVABLE WASTE 

Table II shows the Taluk wise distribution of waste lands 
according to the finding of the “Cultivable Waste Land Survey 1 ' 
conducted by the Department of Economics and Statistics in the 
District in 1959-60. 

TABLE II 


Taluk-wise distribution of waste lands 
(Area In acres) 



Karthi- Maveli- 

Chenga- 

Thiru- 

Kutta-Ambala* 

Sher- 

Total 
area of 

kapally 

kaia 

nuur 

valla 

nad 

puzha 

tallai 

the Taluk 

; 57,790 

70,030 

47,737 

83,785 

68,087 

82,484 

78,912 

All waste 

1,743 

1,375 

302 

2,013 

7/8 

484 

794 

lands^ 

t3,02i 

(1-96) 

(0.61) 

(2.39) 

(1.13) 

(0-91) 

(1.01) 

Current 

760 

60 

127 

58 

653 

5 

22 

fallow* 

Other 

(1.32) 

(0.88; 

(0 26) 

( 0 . 06 ) 

(0.96) 

(0.01) 

(0.03) 

fallow* 

43 

43 

34 

98 

20 

7 

47 


(0.07) 

(0-06) 

(0.07) 

(0.12) 

(0-02) 

(0.01) 

(0*39) 

Cultivable 78 

817 

71 

1.732 

92 

274 

313 

waste* 

(013) 

(1.17) 

(0.14) 

(2-06) 

(0.13) 

(0.52) 

(0-37) 
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Uncultivable 867 455 70 125 13 198 412 

waste* (1.50) (0-65) (0-14) (0.15( (0.02) (0-37) (0*53) 

LAND RECLAMATION 

Kuttunad the rice-bowl of the District is ‘a supreme example of 
land reclam rtion from water through the ages 1 ’. The reclamation 
of land from the Vcmbanid lake for purposes of paddy cultivation 
his been tried successfully in this area on a Tailly extensive scale* 
The history of the efforts at land lecUinatiou in water-logged 
Kttuanad goes back to the early decades of the 19th ccutuiy* The 
project was originally started under private auspices. “A remar¬ 
kable feature ot Kayal cultivation in Kuttanad is that, unlike land 
reclamation elsewhere, it was essentially a private enterprise, • 
classic example, of entrcpieneurial innovation 3 ”. The State 
Government, also took some interest In the reclamation work 
but the quantum of State assistinee had been extremely ineagic. 
One of the earliest schemes for land reclamation implemented under 
the auspices of the State was the Kainakari Embankment Scheme 
which had the object of protecting Use fields m Kainakari in 
Kuttanad from the ingtess of salt water from the Vembanad lake. 
The schemes foi laud reclamation in Kuttaoad aimed at bringing 
more and more lmd under the lice crop and improving the yield of 
the existing lice tieldn by preventing the ingress of salt water from 
the lakes and seas and directing the ilow of fresh water iiomthe 
rivers to the Helds, 

The authors of the Land Reclamation in Kerala give a detailed 
account ol the history of laud reclamation projects in Kuttanad. 
The pioneer In the field was one Iravi Kcstiva l’anicker who belonged 
to the aristocratic Cha lav it family. Ho formulated an ambitious 
programme to reclaim that part ion ol the Vembanad lake which was 
situated at the mouth of the Gheunankari river. The project was 
ambitious in so far as it involved the diversion of the course of the 
river which about 30 feet deep at that point. A barrier was erected 


(SjFigure* given within bracket* denote the percentage* to the total area 
of the Taluk. 

‘Figures given within brackets denote the preceMages to the tola! area 
under “Ail Waste lands”. 


1 Land Reclamation in Komla, V: R. Pillai and P.K.G. Panicker P. 26, 

2, Ibid, P. 21. 
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acrois the river at its mouth by the local labourers with indigenous 
materials. “Whole stems of coconut trees were piled in two rows 
on the bed of the stream. A broad corridor which was formed in 
this manner was cemented with g irbage, river sand and clay and it 
emerged as a bund. The ring bund tidng from under the water was 
like a dream come true- It was indeed a remarkable engineering 
feat, though a risky and extensive oper.tlon. Mr. Panikkar had 
evolved a technique of bunding eminently suited to private indivi- 
duals with limited resources and this is being followed in this region 
to this day 1 ". The pioneering efforts of Panikkar, however, roused 
local opposition. The Divari Peishkar Raja Rama Rao who made an 
on-the-spot study of Panikkar’s project exonerated him and even 
bles c ed his efforts at land reclamation. The block which Panikkar 
eventually reclaimed out of the Vembanad lake and put to culti¬ 
vation wns called AiUmnttu Kayvl indicating that it was reclaimed 
by bunding a river. Emboldened by the success of bis initial efforts 
Panikkar carried out other reclamation schemes also. One of the 
blocks which he had so reclaimed was named Rama Rajapuram after 
the Diwan Peishkar Raja Rama Rao while his last block named 
Math i/cay al to indicate his own personal satisfaction at the success¬ 
ful completion of bis schemes and his desire to retire from such 
efforts In future. 

The successful experiments of Chatayil Kesava Panikkar helped 
to convince the local public of the immense potentialities of Kayal 
cultivation. It may be noted that the reclamation of land from 
water was more economic at the time than the purchase of culti¬ 
vable rice fields as the cost of reclamation was much lower than the 
prevailing purchase price of Rs. 500 to 700 whirh had to be paid for 
every acre of rice field. Th* example of the early pioneers was 
followed by several other enterprising agriculturists In later days, 
the most notable among them being Katathii Anlhony Mappila and 
Chirayil Thomtnan Mnppilla. By the beginning of the 20th century 
about 5,500 acres had been reclaimed from the Vembanad lake. 
Reclamation work was, however, stopped in 1903 in deference 
to the wishes of the Government of Madras who expressed fear 
that Vembanad Reclamation would adversely affect the development 
of the Cochin port- After protracted correspondence and 
several conferences the ban on reclamation activities in the 


1 Land Reclamation in Kerala, P- 16 . 
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Kuttanad area was withdrawn ia 19J2. The efforts at reclamation 
were thereafter continued with greater enthusiasm. The 
scarcity of foodgrains during the Second World War and the 
Grow More Food oampaign served to give a momentum to the work. 
The most outstanding figure in the recent histoiy of Vembanad 
reclamation In the Punja magnate, Thomas Munkkan, who reelai* 
med about 2, 340 acres. On the whole 20,000 acres at Vembanad 
lake had been brought under the plough by 1945, 

R. Block Reclamation Scheme 

The State Government have bpen taking active interest in 
land reclamation work in Kuttanad in recent ye.ars. The most 
important of the reclamation schemes undertaken under State 
auspices is the R. Block Reclamation selreme. The lands in Kuttanad 
are about 4 to 6 ft. bjlow mean sea level and are cultivated only 
with on.'paddy crop- Of these about 12,000 acres constitute the 
reclamation area in the southern tip of the Vembanad lake which 
has been split up into 13 blocks for convenience. The main charac¬ 
teristic of these fields is that being about 4 to 6 ft. below M.S.L., 
they will invariably have 0 to 8 ft. of water at the time of the 
commencement of the agricultural operations. The area of each 
block varies from 300 to 2,300 acres. The blocks aie provided with 
ordinary clay bund along the boundaries. These bunds are formed 
by the ryots and are subjected to breach and erosion during every 
monsoon Considerable amount has therefore to be spent annually 
by the ryots. Any major breach of the bund during crop period 
results in complete loss of the crop. Preventive measures for 
these breaches etc. have been under the consideration of the 
Government for a iong time and a Pilot Scheme was sanctioned for 
one of the 13 blocks mentioned above. The block so selected is 
the ‘R’ Block in Kainakari Village and hence the name *R' Block 
Reclamation Scheme 

The R. Block Reclamation scheme costing Rs. IS) lakhs provides 
for the construction of a strong bund with stiff clay on the boun¬ 
dary of the block in the place of the originally weak clay bund. The 
outer face ol this bund was protected with granite retaining wall. 
The outer bunds of this block are 6$ miles long all around and 
cover an area of 1,540 acres. A large number of electric pumps 
have been erected for dewatering the area before starting cultiva¬ 
tion and for pumping out the seepage wat-r. 
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The R. Block Reclamation scheme was implemented under the 
programme tor Lund Development. It not only helps the usual 
punja crop to be harvested successfully Without fear of bieach of 
bunds etc., but also enables one addition il earlier crop to be taken. 
The entire cost of the scheme was initially met by the Government, 
but 75% it is treated as 1 >an to the ryots repayable by them in Ifi 
equated annual instalments at 4 %% interest and the remaining 25 % 
is giveo as subsidy. The scheme has been practically completed and 
the first additional crop on part of the land was taken successfully 
in May-September 1063. 

KAYAMKUr.AM KAY At. RECLAMATION SCHFMB 

Another important reclamation scheme of the District is the 
Kayamkulam Reclamation scheme- Kayamknlam Kayrl Is a water¬ 
way for boat movement from north to the south. There is a lock 
to the north of the Kayal which prevents saline instrusion into the 
northern cultivated area. The south of the Kayal is open to the 
sea and tbete is a bar for some distance across the Kayal. The 
problem of reclamation of the Kayal includes the problem of pre¬ 
vention of saline instrusion in summer and availability of fresh 
Water during summer for cultivation. 

The area taken up for rechmation lies in the Arattupuzha 
Ranchayat, Karthikapally Taluk. The area involved is about 800 
acres lying between Vettathukadavu landing in the south and 
Pulikizh landing in the north on the eastern side of the Kayamkulam 
lake. A bund of about 14,000’ in length and about 4£’ to 5' in 
height has already been constructed enclosing the said area. The 
only substantial flow of fresh water to the reclamation will he 
through the Danapadi Canal which is a branch of the Pumba river. 
The Danapadi Canal runs into Kayamkulam lake and during summer 
months saline water intrudes into this canal from the lake. With 
the construction of a lock in the Danapadi canal mouth the problem 
of salt water intrusion can be solved and navigation rendered 
possible. This would also facilitate the supply of fresh irrigation 
water. Considering the availability of irrigation water and the 
weather conditions, it may be possible to cultivate the reclaimed 
area from July to December. 

The main proposals for the reclamation are (a) construction of 
bund to separate the reclaimed area from the rest of the- Kayal. The 
bund is approximately 14,000’ in length. A bund 5’ top width and 
Ito 1* side slope is to be formed with solid Kayal day and protected 
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by split cooimt stale^s and banabao splits (bl Extension of th e 
south bund of the Omipidi Canal to meet this bu nd, (c) Constru. 
ction of a lock in this Danapadikal canal to permit navigation 
through this canil, (d| Widening of bund at intervals to permit 
colonisation and provide retting pools, (e) protection of the Kayaj 
face with D R. work after the bund has settled (f) Installation of 
locil type purnp sets for keeping the area dewatered, (g) provision 
of irrigation sluices to admit water and to permit leaching of the 
area. The work is in progress, items a, b, c and e hiving bflen com¬ 
pleted. 

Agricultural hnldino 

The uneconomic size of agricultural holdings is a problem in 
this District as elsewhere in the State, the average size of a holding 
being only. 63 hectares (1.6 acres). The survey undertaken by the 
Special Deputy Collector for Consolidation of Holdings in Kerala 
in 1962 in the Ramankari village of the District throws some light 
on the nature of fragmentation of holdings 1 . The position of the 
distribution of holdings in this village with reference to the size of 
the holdings and number of registered holders is given in the 


Size of holdings 

TABLE III 

Number of Percentage 

Area of 

Pereentage 

Total 

holdings 

1,688 

lOO'OO 

holdings 

2,222-29 

100.00 

Below 50 cents 

1,025 

60.73 

170.40 

7.65 

50 cents to 1 acre 

222 

13 16 

151.23 

6-79 

1 acre to 2 acres 

184 

10.91 

161.61 

11 79 

2 acres to 5 acres 

156 

9.24 

490.68 

22.09 

5 acres to 10 acres 

68 

4-03 

47 2.24 

21.24 

10 acres to 15 acres 

14 

0.82 

167.35 

7.51 

15 acres to 20 acres 

10 

0.59 

161.60 

7.28 

20 acres 25 acres 

3 

0.27 

63.80 

2.88 

25 acres to 30 acres 

1 

0.16 

28.60 

1.30 

Above 30 acres 

5 

0.29 

254.78 

11.47 


Of the 1,688 registered holders, 1,025 (60.73%) hold only less 
than 50 cents, the total area under their possession being 170.40 
ncrcs,or 7.65 % of the total area. Holdings between 50 cents and 


1 Report on Consolidation of Holdings, p. 239. 
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I acie come an easy second, their number being 222 (13.16%) and 
(heir area being 151.23 acres (6.79%). The class of holdings which 
claims the maximum area is that constituted by holdings between 2 
acres and five acres, their number being 156 (9.24%) and their area 
490.68 acres (22.9%)- The average size of a holding is 1.32 acres. 
The obvious conclusion which one can arrive at i3 that Ramankari 
is a village of small holdings and smalJ holders. 

The distribution of holdings with refeieuee to paddy lauds was 
made the subject of special study in the context of the possibilities 
for consolidation of wet lands, it was seen that iu Raniankarl 
vdlage the siae of paddy holdings was bigger and the proportion 
of wet lands to garden lands was higher. According to tne estimate 
prepared by the Village Officer there are 398 land holders possess 
mg and cultivating paddy lands either directly or indirectly. This 
distinction i* significant became only very few of them ate register¬ 
ed. They have come Into possessions of lands which they hold at 
present either by inheritance, purchase, written oi oral agreements 
or other means. The area under such occupation is 1,913'85 acres 
The distnbutlou of wet lands with reference to size of the holdings 
and their number is given in Table IV. 


TAM E IV 


Size of holdings 

Number of 
holdings 

Percentage 

Area of 
holdings 
A. C. 

Pc-jcr-ntage 

Total 

398 

100.00 

1,913.85 

100 00 

Less than 50 cents 

24 

6.04 

7 68 

0.40 

50 cents to 1 acre 

55 

13.82 

41.14 

2.15 

1 acre to 5 acres 

200 

50,25 

472.68 

24 70 

5 acres to 10 acres 

79 

19.85 

565.75 

29.56 

10 acres to 20 acres 

29 

7.29 

385.19 

20.13 

20 acres to 30 acres 

4 

1.60 

96.08 

5.02 

30 acres to 4 0 acres 

4 

1.00 

133.28 

6.96 

40 acres to 50 acres 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

50 acres to 60 acres 

1 

0.25 

53-38 

2.79 

60 acres to 70 acres 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

70 acres to 80 acres 

1 

0,25 

73.07 

3,82 

80 acres to 90 acres 

1 

0.25 

83.60 

4.47 
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It can be area that (6.04%) of the holdings covering an area of 
U.40% a e leas than 50 cents in extent. The percentage of holdings 
of less than 5 acres in extent is 70.11 and they cover 27.25% of the 
total area. The class of holdings which claims the maximum per¬ 
centage according to the number is constituted by those between 
1 acre and 5 acres, their number being 2(4) (50.26%), They are 
spread over an area of 4/2.68 acres or 24,70%. The class of 
holdings which claims the maximum area Is tliat between 5 acres 
and 10 acres, their number being 79 (t9.S5%), and area 565.75 acres 
(29.56%). The average size of a paddy holding in the vllage is 
(4.81)acres. 

It may also be mentioned here that the large size of the 
holdings in the Knttanad area of the District stands out in striking 
contrast to that of the rest of the State. While 90 percent of the 
holdings in Kera’a are below 2.5, an equal propoitiou of holdings 
in the Kayai area of Kuttanad are above 25 acres. The Sample 
Survey conducted during the c >ur?e of the Faun Management iuv s- 
tigation in t.lie District of AHoppey yielded the following results in 
legal d to the distribution of selected holdings in the Kayal area of 
Kuttauad by size!. 


TABLE V 


by size 


Distribution of Selected holdings in the Kayal area of Kuttanad 


Area in acres 
All 

0-10 
11.-25 
26-40 
41—60 
61—100 
100-250 
251 -500 
501 and above 


Holdings 

No. 

40 

2 

2 

6 

8 

12 

6 

3 

1 


Percentage 

100.00 

5 

5 

15 

20 

30 

15 

7.5 

2.5 


IRRIGATION 

Irrigation plays an impoitant role in the agriculture of the 
District in so far as cultivation mainly depends upon channels and 


1. The Land Reclamation in Kerala, V. R. Pillai, and P.G.K. Panikiar, P. 4$ 
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channel led tanks. Even though the District is favoured with heavy 
rainfall, the distribution of the same is very often uneven and the mon¬ 
soons are mostly untimely.This fact was recognised by the Government 
as early as the last decade of the 19th century and stale assistance to 
irrigation began from that time. But the stale assistance given by 
the Irrigation Maramath Department of erstwhile Travancore State 
was mostly contined to the southern Taluks of the State which now 
fall within the Kanyakuinari District of Madras Slate, in 1922 an 
Irrigation Sub-division was formed with headquarters at Changana- 
chcrry (Kottayam District) with a view to exploring the posibiiities of 
improving irrigation facilities- The existing arrangement under which 
the restoration and repair of tanks and channels and bunds were left 
for the most part to the ryots themselves did not work well owing to 
lack of co operation among the ryots. With a view to helping the 
ryots the Government sanctioned an annual grant of Rs.30,000 in 
1886 for the Northern and Quilon Divisions. The giant was to be 
expended on irrigation and drainage channels. The money spent was 
made recoverable from the ryots along with the tax. This arrange¬ 
ment also did not serve the purpose for which it was intended. The 
above rules were subsequently superseded by Regulation III of 1072 
(189b - 97j which provided for the construction, repair and mainte¬ 
nance of irrigation works and for the conservation and distribution 
of water for purposes of irrigation. The administration Report of 
Travancore State for the year reads,“This important treasure adopted 
after much deliberation and discussion brings the interests of agri¬ 
culture throughout the St,He under a regulated system of even 
treatment in respect of irrigation with due regard to local conditions'* 
Consequently, a series of very important irrigation works were com¬ 
pleted by the P.W.D. and they included the Kainakari Embankment 
scheme of this District to which reference has already been made. 

KUTTAND DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 

The claims of irrigation in Allcppey District have received the 
special attention of Government in recent times. Among the Major 
irrigation works in the District the most outstanding is the Kuttanad 
Development Scheme. The Kuttanad region comprising an area of 
337.4 sq-miles has 121,128 acres (189 2 sq. miles) of paddy fields, 
31 sq, miles of lake area and about 117 sq, miles of garden lands. 
As stated earlier, the paddy fields in Kuttanad are very much below 
the sea level. Owing to the monsoon floods and tidal inflow damages 
l o cultivation occur every year either by flood submergence or by 
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intrusion of salinity in the inland watercourses. The average annual 
damage to paddy crops in Kullanad is estimated to result in loss of 
production of 33,460 tonnes of paddy. Under the Kuttanad Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme it was proposed to eliminate these damages by the 
construction of the Salt Water Barrier at Tannirmukkam to arrest, 
tidal influx and a Spillway channel with llood regulators at Tolta- 
ppalli to discharge the Hoods into the sea. The work on the Totta- 
ppalli Spilhvay was taken up as the 1st stage of the Kullanad 
Development Scheme and the Spillway was commissioned in May 
1955 and it is now functioning property. There were also no roads 
in this water logged area connecting the hinterland with the coastal 
towns. This difficulty was partly solved by the construction of the 
Alleppey Changanacheny road which was taken up as the 2nd stage 
of the Kuttanad Development Scheme. 

Tannirmukkam barrier project 

This project is the thud stage of the Kuttanad Development 
Scheme The proposal is to construct a Salt Water Barrier at 
Tannirmukkam across the Vembanad lake where the watcr-wav of the 
lake is about 4,809 ft. so that the ingress of sail water into the paddy 
fields of Kuttanad cm be prevented. When the project, is completed 
single crop lands extending to 121,000 acres arc expected to be con¬ 
verted into double crop lands without fear of damages due to salinity. 
It will also enable the reclamation of a considerable area of the 
s ha'low i oi'tion of the Vembanad lake for paddy cultivation. Besides 
the bridge over the regulator wit! facilitate direct road communication 
betwecu Allcppey District on the coast and the Koltayam District in 
the hinterland which is now accessible on y by a circuitous route’ 
In general the project will make an import, nt contribution to the 
development of the Kuttanad area. 

The lannirmukkam Barrage Project the work on which was 
formally started in 1958 envisages a regulator ol 92 spans of 40 ft 
each with shutters to a height of IS ft. To facilitate navigation, 
through the lake a twin lock is proposed at Tannirmukkam and a 
single lock at Vechur. A 22 ft, wide bridge across the piers support¬ 
ing the regulator will connect the Districts of Alleppey and Kottayam- 
About half of the barrage has been completed and the rest of the 
work is in progress. The regulator may cost more than Rs. 3,1 
crores. Wueu completed this will be the longest regulator of its 
kind in India. The project is expected to be completed m the 4th 
plan period. 
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A* a result of the completion of all the works proposed under 
the Kuttand Development Scheme about 36,000 acres more of lake 
area can be reclaimed from the Vembanad lake for paddy cultivation. 
Besides, the entire Kuttanad a-ea will be assured of adequate supply 
of fresh water in all its water courses throughout the year. Moreover 
the entire area would be free from saline intrusion and the yield 
from paddy fields would be Increased' The power reservoirs of 
Pamba and other rivers that fall into the Vembanad lake are also 
useful in this respect and this fact has bren taken Into consideration 
in the design of the spillway or barrage’ 

A very important and ambitious scheme costing about Rs. 20 
crores for constructing semi-submersible bunds and converting the 
entire paddy area to Mundakan-Pnnla is actively under consideration* 
The scheme is to be financed partly by the Agriculture Refinance 
Corporation. 

Minor Irrigation 

The details of the most important of the minor irrigation* 
work (Class 1)completed and in progress are given below: ... 

1 Regulator at antakarazhi, penadi and pulluvbli 

These are salt writer regulators and are constructed in Turavonr 
Palcuthy in Shertallni Taluk* About (2,000 acres of land under paddy 
cultivation in Vayalar, Turavonr and Arur P.akuthies are benefited by 
these works. A sum of Rs* S-36 lakhs has been spent for these works. 

2 Improvements to aziiikkakam kuthaga bund 

This blind protects an area of 250 arres of paddy field in Arur 
Paknthv in Shertnllai Taluk from salt water intrusion. The total cost 
incurred for this work is Rs. 53 000. 

* The term ’Minor Irrigation' according to Government of India include* all 
irrigation works costing less than Rs. IS lakhs each. Originally this limit was 
onlv Rs. 10 lakhs. But as the costs of construction have increased considerably 
during recent limes the Government of India raised the limit to Rj*15 lakh* 
As far as Kerala State was concerned, the classifications followed till recently fon 
Irrigation works were as follows: (1) Minor Irrigation works— those benefiting 
above 5 acres and below 200 acres. (2) Medium Irrigation Works those costing 
less than Rs. 200 acres, (3) Lift Irrigation works — those involving the 
lifting of water by mechanical contrivance, fn order that the classifications folio - 
ed by the State may not conflict with those followed by Government of India the 
State Government have since decided to n-odify the classification on the lines 
mentioned below: (I) Minor Irrigation Class I those costing above Rs. I lakh 
and upto Rs. 10 lakhs (except Lift Trirgationk 2 Minor Irrigation Class II those 
costing upto Rs. 1 lakh. 3 Lift Irrigation Schemes — those involving the lifting 
of water by Mechanical Contrivance 
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3 Construction of regulators in plasserichira and pullenchira 

The area expected to he benefited by the scheme is 314 acres- 
The entry of saline water to the paddy fields from Mu tam Kayal aud 
Vaya'ar Kayal is proposed to be presented by the constrution of 
regulators. The estimated cost of the work is Rs- 1,20.400. 

4 DfiEPBNlNG AND WIDENING MURIfCKOr.l TODU IN TALAVADI 

PANCHAYAT 

The work proposed is deepening and widening the Murikkoli todu 
to facilitate easy drainage and irrigation- Navigation facilities will 
also be increased- The area benefited by the scheme is 236'82 acres. 
The estimated cost of the work is Rs. 47.000. 

5 Improvement to kutiravattam chira and todu in ala village 

The work is intended to extend dewatering facilities to Poomalachal 
in Ala village. The work is estimated to cost Rs. 1,66.330- The area 
benefited by the scheme is 440 acres. 

An year-wise list of minor irrigation works completed in the 
District and the area benefited by them is given below- 



Nr. of minor irri¬ 

Area benefited 

Year 

gation works 

Acre 

Cent 

1958—59 

4 

110 

55 

1959—60 

11 

971 

13 

1960—61 

12 

896 

53 

1961—62 

13 

964 

47 

1962—63 

28 

1.867 

73 

1963-64 

37 

2.425 

03 

1964—65 

61 

2,534 

42 

1965—66 

61 

3.618 

50 

1966- 67 

55 

2,169 

65 

Lift irrigation works 



Altogether 

45 lift irrigation works 

have been 

completed i 

District till the 

eud of J 966 67. This ha 

5 benefited 

an area of 


acreu- 
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Area under irrigation 

In 1958-59 Allepj.ey 1 ad 11'27 % of the net area irrigated in the 
State 1 . This represented 25‘5% of the net area in the District. 
Table Vi Shows the sources of water and area (ia acres) irrigated iD 
ihe District during 1958-59. 

TABLE VI 

Sources of water supply and area irrigated (1958-59) 2 

Sources Area irrigated in acres 



Total 

99.106 

1 Canals 




Government 

12,665 


Private 

7,545 

2 Tanks 


3,610 

3 Wells 


135 

4 Others 


75,106 


Table VII shows the area in acres of crops irrigated in the District 
in 1958-59 

TABLE VII 

Irrigated area under different crops 
Crop Area irrigated 

Total 101,296 

1 Rice 65,098 

2 Pulses 876 

3 Sugarcane 7,060 

4 Other food crops 28,259 

The percentage of area irrigated under each crop to the total area 
under the crop is also given in Table VIII- 

TABLE VIII 


Percentage of area irrigated under each crop 


under the crop. 
Crop 
Paddy 
Pulses 


Percentage 
41 6 
31.3 


to the total area 


i A classification of the term "Irrigation” is required to avoid confusion among 
those who may use these figures. Usually it may be presumed that these 
statistics give the area irrigated from the various types of irrigation projects, 
viz., major, minor, medium, lift etc. But in addition many acres of land are 
being irrigated by the cultivators from sources other than these irrigation 
projects. Irrigation i. ay therefore be interpreted here as supply of water 
by artificial means for raising crop*. 

a No statistics are available as to the total area irrigated after 1958 -59. ~ 
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navigation, salinity control etc. There is much scope for utilising the 
waters ot the Pamha and Acheukoit rivers for urigatiuij the lauds in the 
rice-growing tract. The OnaUukara regiou comprising of the fertile 
paddy lands in the Karthikapuliy aud Mavelikara Taluks, south of 
Achetii.oil river, now depends entirely on seasonal ra ball* but if irri¬ 
gation facilities are provided they can be made to raise jrops. A portion 
ol these lands can be irrigated by execution ol works i i the Achenkuil 
basin 1 . The lands that lie further south, and away fr< tn the banks of 
the river, can be supplied with irrigation water from the Patnba river 
Moreover, there are about l‘J5,000 acres of land in the Kuttanad 
tegioo, which can be considered as rightly coming under tbe Pamba 
valley. This will require a lot of water for toxtry removal and also 
for raising a third crop. Some water can also be diverted into tbe 
Manimala liver for meeting the irrigation needs of that valley. The 
large volume of water released from tbe various power houses pro¬ 
posed in the river basin can also be advantageously utilised for 
irrigating these lands. * This water will be sufficient enough to raise 
i crops in the entire Onattukara and Kuttanad regions even if the 
works proposed in the Achenkoil basin are not implemented- In 
addition to the above storage, the run off of the river during the 
monsoon months can also be effectively utilised for iaising the first 
aud second crops*. 

SOILS 

There are five major agricultural tracts in the District, viz., 
(1) Sandy Coastal region, (2) OnaUukara, (o) Kuttanad, (4j Lateiite 
region and (5) Alluvial 

Sandy Coastal Region 

In the Tycattusseii, Pattanakad, K-anjikuzhi and Aryad Blocks 
the soils are mainly sandy and of marine origin. Iheee soils are 
heavily draiaed aud poor in organic content and other plant 
nutrients as well. I he prune requirement of these soils is nothing 
but organic matter of any kind. The cultivators have experienced 
that the removal ot some sand from the surface upto a depth of > ft. 
above the normal water table and addition of tank silt or black clay 
from backwaters makes the coconut gardens in these parts very 

1 See Water Resources of Kerala—Advance Report, pp. 181-83. 

2 The detain of the Schemes proposed in the Various basins can be 
h*d from Water Resources of Kerala - Advance Repoit, pp.J174-83. 
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productive- The silt and black clay when added will increase the 
water holding capacity of the soil. The structure of this type of soil 
can Le Improved only by the addition of orginic matter. At present 
saline resistant varieties of paddy are grown in this rrgion. 

Onattukaka Region 

In this region are raised 2 paddy crops and one gingelly there¬ 
after. The Mulukulam Block represents the typical Onattukara 
rrgion. The major portions of Bhaianikavu, Mutukolam, Maveli- 
kara ami Haripad Blocks also come under this region. The soil 
condition is predominantly sandy at the surface of the garden lands 
and tends to become sandy Io»m at lower regions and at still fun her 
depth clayey loam. In paddy fields usually the soil is sandy loam. 
Generally these soils are poor in all plant foods ard deficient In 
organic content. But fertilizer application has got a very high 
response in these soils. Cuttivators raise very successful crops of 
paddy, gingrlly. coconut, tapioca, root crops like yams, eolocasia 
etc. and also, of late, sugarcane. But during the last two years the 
Vituppu crop Was badly affected due to late and scanty rainfall and 
posed a new problem so far unnoticed. In case water can be supplied 
in such contingencies crop failures can be successfully averted. 

Kuitanau Region 

This region can be divided into three parts, viz., (l) Upper 
Rutfanad, ( ) Kari lands and (3) Kcyal lands The upper Kustana i 
lauds constitute the Punja lunds of Haripad, Chencann ir and 
Pulikizh Blocks These are regions where paddy is cultivrted from 
time innuemo-ial- They are lowlying areas subject to heavy water¬ 
logging during rainy season and all the characteristics of water¬ 
logged =oils can be noticed Looked up humus, high acidity and 
serious deficiency iu phosphorus and calcium arc the main feature 3 
of these soils. Here the culivatiou commences late when the land 
becomes drained off. Prudent application of fertilizers aud abundant 
use of lime have shown good results. 

Karl lauds are found in Tottappalli area iu Amb3lapuzha 
Block, Karuvatta region in Haripad Blo-k, Tak.zhi area in Chatnpa- 
kulam Block, Turavur in Pattruakkad Block and scattered area of 
Tycattusserri Block. They differ in their characteristics from the 
Upper Kuttanad lands, though tberc are also some pdats of siml- 
Parity between them. The term Kart has developed from the black 
colour of the soil- It ia believed that the K,a i lands were once 
loiest ianis full of trees and by some geological factors they got 
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sunk to a considerable depth beneath the water level. Even now 
stumps of these tr es and layers of teif mrald are unearthed in the 
area very olten. This might have happened centuries ago. The 
kari lands po e inmimetable problems for soil research. 

The third type of kad3 whi”h come under Kuttamd is Kayal 
lands. The Ambakpozha, Champakulam and Veliyanad Blocks 
and portions of Pulikizh, Mavelikara and Haripad Block constitute 
the Kayal landa- Here the depth of land is much more than in 
upper Kuttanad or in Kari. These are actuilly lagoons or back 
waters. The formation is similar to that of Kari But oeing situated 
at a still lower region and mouth of many river tributaries, the 
Kayal land: are richer in s^nd content. The problems are qnite 
simiiai to those of Kari lands. Here the cultivation starts earlier 
than iu upper Kuttanad as the surrounding water becomes brackish 
eariier. The dewatering starts from august. As ths Kayal lands 
are lower than Kari land: the cost of bunding is higher, Usually 
semi-permanent bunds are made with clay. The erection of loose 
clay butds allowed to settle kr one year is the method to start 
with. Later on Lg’ to 2)’ long coconut or bimboo piles ate driven 
into the outer edge ol the bind t\’ apart ana split bamboo screens 
a-e provided to prevent washing off. Tha vets of a graminaceous 
plant locally named !;.ir<tkam being a sup nor soil binder and one 
which easily thrives la the area are plante 1 on and around the bunds 
to check water intiusion. This pla.it glows enormously during 
rains spreading roots all aiound it protects the bunds from the 
turbulent flow ol water. During the whole period of cultivation it 
remains green aud by ths time tne water bacoaie saltish, kurakam 
ha 3 alsohaished its seed p rodactiou and distributiou ana leaves dry 
up- Ths stalk j and roots rem iiu dormant an.i partially dried up 
during the hot summer but it readily sprouts with fresh vigour when 
mousoou sets in. 

Semi-submersible bund is also utilised for cultivation of 
coconuts which come up very well if sufficient amount of river sand 
is also ad kd. Jtis aiso noticed that marine sand found In the 
coastal region of Alleppey District m : xed with clay in a proportion 
of 1 : 4 is guod for coconut eultivat.on. Banuua, vegetables etc., 
also come up very well ou these buods. 

Kuitanad as a whole is deficit iu Silica and Magnesium. The 
results have proved (hat 25 kg. of Sodium Magnessium Silicate 
applied for each crop briags about good results. 
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Latrrite Region 

The laterite region of Alleppey District comprised of portions 
of Mavelikaia. Paotalam, Kulanadi, Miilapally, Koipuram and 
Chengaanur Blocks is in many ways dissimilar to the laterite 
regions in other parts of the state- Iron and Aluminium oxides 
and hydroxides are the major ingrediants of these soils. The latertte 
oils are fairly rich In nitrogen but very poor In phosphorus and 
calcium. Towards the eastern side of the laterite region the soil is 
better In potash content than in the western parts. Due to defi* 
ueucy of calcium the soil is acidic in reaction. Hence fertilizers 
Wi.ich tend to make the soil acidic have to be applied with great 
tare lest the response should become poor in due course. However, 
proper fertilization and judicious application of lime, say a ton per 
aero once in 3 or 4 years, prove to be congenial for crop production 
in these areas. The bulk of the tapioca production in the District 
is from latedte soils. Pepper, arecanut, coconut, banana and sugar- 
eane are the major crops of this tract. The laterite region being 
usually sloppy is more affected by soil erosion. Imprudeat cultural 
practices can only aggravate the extent of errsion. Anyhow 
cultivators are capable of reaping rich harvest fiom these lands by 
adopting proper agronomical practices. 

Alluvial Soils 

The alluaial soils of this District-are not different from the 
alluvial soils elsewhere. The Pamba and Manimala river beds are the 
major alluvial tracts of the Di triet. The Pulikizh Ftloek and por¬ 
tions ol Chengaunur, Mavcbkara, Pan tala tn and Kulanada Block 
fall within this thract. The linrness in texture and granulating 
and friable character of the soil arc- y. ry congenial to the growth of 
almost all crops- Paddy and sugarcane are grown extensively In 
these tracts. Sugarcane production is better in plots where the 
flood water deposits silt. Th^ 'iilliR-ncc of Alluvium can be seen In 
the Upper Kuttnad icigonatd sparingly in lower areas- But the 
general character differ* owing to the fact that these soils remain 
under anaerobic condition for a relatively longer period. 

Area Under Crops 

Rice, Coconut and Sugarcane are the major crops of the District- 
The details oi flic various crops grown showing the acreage of each 
crop and ita percentage to the total cropped area in the case of the 
more important ones are given in table IX. 
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TABLE »X 
Area Under Crop 1 ? 


Area in acres % ti the total cropped area 


Crops 1956-57 

1960 61 

[96 /-65 1956 57 

1 960-61 

1964-65 

Rice 

180,900 

196,171 

202,406 

S?.'6 

35.78 

37.27 

Other cereals 

142 

10? 

101 

"3 

■02 

.04 

Pulses 

2,690 

2,710 

2,6 14 

iB 

.49 

.49 

Sugarcane 

9,901 

13,500 

13 949 

2.55 

2.46 

2-57 

Pepper 

4,444 

4,330 

3,151 

0,90 

0.79 

0 58 

Betej nuts 

5,665 

4,961 

8,184 

1 08 

1.03 

0 51 

Other condiments & 






spices (Ginger & 






Turmeric) 

191 

166 

217 

0.55 

0.56 

0.55 

Bannana (fncluding 

2 





plantain 

7,511 

3,312 

7,092 

0.85 

1.39 

1.31 

Cashewnutes 

7,294 

4,512 

6,795 

118 

1.33 

1 25 

Tapioca 

69,724 

51,175 

j®gSK453 

12.34 

12-72 

10.95 

Sesamum 

10,120 

19,774 

9,936 

2.32 

1.84 

1.83 

Coconut 

187,373 

166,157 

174,9 ' 

34 63 

34.18 

32.21 

Rubber 

4,844 

2,981 

6,763 

0-71 

0.18 

1.25 

Table X 

show t ! 

he total out - turn of 

principal crops 

i in the 


District for 1056•■'>7, 1960*61 ard ‘964-65 

TABLE X 

Total Out-Turn Of Important Crops 


Out—turn in tons 


Crops 

1956-57 

1960-61 

1964 65 

Rice 

90,154 

118,445 

116.251 

Other cereals & millets 

60 

38 

62 

Pulses 

105 

393 

354 

Sugarcane 

19,060 

22,910 

27,906 

Pepper 

845 

720 

364 

Ginger & Turmeric 

97 

25 

107 

Betelnuts 

327 

270 

516 

Banana 

22,282 

9,994 

21,310 

Cashewnuts 

4,527 

2,820 

3,037 

Sesamum 

350 

3,986 

227 

Coconut (Million Nuts) 

488 

466 

514 

Rubber 

J76 

378 

397 
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MODE OP CULTIVATION OF IMPORTANT CROPS 

Paddy (Melt.u) (Oryza Satjva unn) 

There are two important methods of paddy cultivation in this 
District confined mainly io the Onattukara region and the Kuttanad 
region. In the Onattukara region two crops of paddy, viz,, the 
Mundakan anp Viruppu are raised while in the Kuttanad region 
generally only the crop of paddy called ” pnnja” (between Septem¬ 
ber end March) is raised. The cultivators however try to raise a 
second crop in the eastern arets of Kip tan ad by sowing a deep water 
vuiety know as Kulappala. The position in regard to the three 
crops In 1961—84 was follows:- 

Acres 

Viruppu 52, 741 

Mundakan 36, 8^5 

Punja 100, 891 

Paddy Cultivation in Onattukara 

The Onattukara region comprises the Taluk of Knrthik ipally 
and portions of Mavelikara. The method an 1 natural condition of 
cultivation in Onattukara difT.-r from those in other parts of the 
District. This region has pool loamy, well- drained soil and 

unfailing rainfall which is well distributed and often dependable. 
The holdings are on the whole very small. The fields ore entirely 
rainfed. The seasons 3Te the same for Mundakan and Viruppu as 
elsewhere in ihe State. But unlike in other ports of Kerala, two 
crops of paddy with a cron of glngelly (sesamum) is th? rule The 
gingelly crop serves the purpose of rotation. 

Viruppu 

The first crop ’ Viruppu ’ is sown under dry conditions and 
subsequently treatd as wet crop with the outbreak of the monsoon. 
With the pre-monsoon showers the land is prepared by ploughing 
and paddy seeds dibbled behind the plough or sown broadcast and 
covered by ploughing and planking. Powdered farm yard manure 
and wood ash are sometimesmiaed with the seed and sown depending 
upon the moisture status of the soil. In other cases, farm yard 
manure and ash are applied as a basal dressing and ploughed under 
during the last ploughing- The application of Ammonium Sulphate, 
Superphoiphate and Muriate of potash as a basal dressing is also 
becoming increasingly popular. But the use of fertilisers as a basal 
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dressing is limited by the lack of assured water supply The culti¬ 
vators use a high seed rate upto 80-100 lbs. per acre for this crop 
probably as an insurance against the vagaiies of the premonsoo 11 
showers which determine satisfactory germination. The short- 
duratiou varieties of paddy which are grown duriug this season are 
not profuse-tillering varieties and this factor would also account for 
the high seed rate. Two or three inter -cultivations are done by 
means of small narrow-b 1 tried spades and the sowing in lines greatly 
facilitates this operation. Ash is applied and slightly mixed with 
the soil during the inter-eultivati an operations. Top dressing with 
Ammonium Sulphate or urea fs also resorted to The crop is 
harvested in August-September. 

Mundakan 

The second crop 'Mnndikan* Is transplanted during August 
September months. During the f Mundakin' season medium an 
long duration varieties of naddy are grown. Sowing In the nursery 
is dcn° during June and July and thirty to thirty-five davs old 
reedlings ere transnlanted in the main field. The main field Is 
puddbd by means of successive ploughlngs using bullocks or by hand 
digcing wTh rmmtmttir* ard recently by tractor p’wer. Green 
leaves, farm yard manure and compost » r e ploughed under the 
enil. Liming is also practised in areas where the “oils are acidic In 
reaction. Ammonium Sulphate, bnnem<>al or sn'-erpho«r>h itc and 
muriate of potash are f>l«o applied ^s basal dressing The fertilis'r 
recommendations a r e ^0N : 30 P.,0:30K* O ’ Transplanting in lines 
gre ttly facilitates inter-culture by means of Japanese hoes. Where 
transplanting is not done in lines weeding is done by hand. Top 
dressing with ammonium sulphate or urea is given to the crop. The 
crop comes into ea> by Nov-mber-Januarv. Harvesting is done by 
January. The cost of cultivation of pddy ranges from Rs. 200 to3f0 
per acre depending upon the s“asm n nd application of fertilisers. 

Ptjn ja Cut.ttvation in kuttanao 

The paddy fields in the Kuttanad region are cultivated annually 
between September and March and the crop raised is known as 
*’Punj t” crop 1, Punja cultivation is undertaken by pumping out 

1 The Kuttanad region is spread over 7 Taluks it AID ipoy ’district and 3 
Taluks in the Kottayam District- in the Alleipey District it comorises 
of 5 Villages iu Ambalapu/ha, *.2 Villages in KiUlanad, 7 Villages In 
Shertalla, 7 Villages in tiartnikapally, II Villages in Mavelikara. 5 Villages 
in Chergannur aid 5 Villages in Tiruvalla Taluk- 
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water, It may be noted in this coaneciion'.h U th prohlem of the 
Kuttanad area is not one of wat^r s -ar.'itv but that of excess of 
water, which has to be pumped out so as to prepar- the fields for 
sowing. 

The paddv fields of K ittanad are generally cil'e l Padasek- 
hiiramx ’ which means a group of paddy fields. They are encircled by 
prot'-cive ring bunds which are maintained and -cpiired f rom year 
to year. The totai number of padn$“/:' , arams in Kuttmad comes to 
1, 12T The a ea of iudividinl pulavkh**ami vanes from 10 to 2,400 
acres. The total ana covered is roughly 135, 000 a.res- The number 
oi pad .-.hahnns in Alleppey Distrlct'is 671, covering an exteut of 
about 92,000 acres and the number of pa latekharams in the 
Kottayam District is 45S covering an extent of ibnit 43, 000 acres. 

The Taluk- wise statement showing the numher of paiasek— 
harams and their area in Al!epp*y District is given below: 


Numher of padasekhakams anti Extent 


Taluk 

No. of Padoms 

Area in acres 

Total 

671 

91, 904.01 

l Kuttanad 

4L4 

53, 603.29 

2 Ambalapuzha 

82 

14, 112.69 

3 Shertallai 

24 

5, 188.32 

4 Karthikapally 

78 

8, 622.69 

5 Mavdikara 

26 

4, 2 73.85 

6 Tiruvalla 

41 

4, 777.33 

7 Chengannur 

6 

1, 325.65 


The paddy fioids may be broadly classified under five heads, 
viz., (1) Kayal piduselharams, (21 padasekhamms in bund areas (3) 
Kari land, (!) Kara padarns and (5) D >ublc crop Kulappali lan Is. 
The K.iya\padasekharams are extensive paddy fie'ds reel urn id from 
the Vembanad lake The reclamation was begun more than half a 
century ago. The latest reclamation is about 20 years back. The 
total extent under this item comes roug' ly to 10, 5 10 acres. They 
lie mostly In Kuttanad Taluk- The PadwMarum* in bund areas, 
about 7,000 acres in extent, are situa'ed in the vilages of Ambala- 
puzha, Purakkad, Takazhl and Karuvatta. These are al>o reclaimed 
lands oiiginallv left as waste. With the construction of Tottappalli 
Spillway, strong bunds have been put up by Government and a 
channel leading to the Spillway has been cut across the area. The 
toil here is highly acidic. But the punja crop iu this ares has been 
a partial failure over a period of 3 years since the outer buuds have 
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been left in disrepair by the cultivators. The area under Kari lands 
comes to about 4,000 aerts in the SLeitallai Taluk. The soil is 
highly acidic. The system of cultivation is somewhat different from 
the other areas of Kuttanad. Here sprouted seeds are sown on 
heaps formed during summer, Sowing is drue in July. These heaps 
with seedlings arc spre ad out to till up the gaps later. The total 
area uuder Karpadatus comes to about 102,700 acres. There are 
reclamations effected in the remote past and the fields are compar¬ 
atively shallow. Here also the cultivation is Jons after dewatering- 
The Upper Kuttanad area where the depth of water is com¬ 
paratively shallow comprises of the double crop Kuflappala lands- 
The cultivators take an additional crop of Paddy under deep w >ter 
conditions after the usual puuja crop. The total area under such 
cultivation is nearly 7,000 acres. This cultivation is called the 
‘'Kulappala” cultivation, Here the cost of production is relatively 
low and if the season is favourable the yield obtained is between 
10 to 15 folds The cultivation operations connected with Punja 
and Kulappala are described below in detail. 

Cultivation Operations in punja lands 

The Punji lands in Kuttanad lie submerged unlerwater during 
the monsoons. The ring bunds encircling the peulasekharatns some¬ 
times get damaged duiid;? the monsoons and they are repaired aud 
renewed, wherever necessary, during October and November. 
Water inside the pudasekhxrams is pumped out with the help of 
motors or oil engines. Thereafter, the inner bunds are repaired 
and the lands are made ready for s iwing. After sowing or trans¬ 
planting of seedl ngs, witcr will have ta be let into the fields 3 or 
4 times before harvest 1 The water thus let in, as also rain water, 
will have to be pumped out, at regular intervals. .Repair of ring 
bunds and dewater iug are not carried out throughout Kuttanad 
area at the same time- The work begins earlier in the ktyal are^s, 
and later in the paddy ti:lds winch are away from the backwater 
regions. 

Ring bunds encircling the padasekhuratns were formed at the 
time of the reclamations. Damages to the ring bunds caused during 
the monmon season by rains and floods have to be properly repaired 
These bunds are constructed with clay, shrubs, twigs and grass. 
Clay is taken from canals and rivers from a depth of 10 to 20 feet 
and the other materials are got from distant places. The cost of 
repairing ring buuds i3 estimated at about Rs 3 to 10 per Dandu 
(10 feet). 
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Dewatering whir the aid of \viter wheels (worked by manual 
l<b;ur) *as the At,e oM piaoticc. Even no®, this is in vogue in 
smaller blocks of punja lands arid in larg r bucks in the upper 
regions of the rivets wheie the water level is very Gw and the lands 
have been almost silted up. In other cases, water vaiying in 
depth irom 2 to Id tect, is pumped out with ot' engines or electric 
motors installed a r . convenient sites on the ring bunds, Engines and 
motors ot b to :>U H.P. ate us d lot the purpose- fire work of 
pumping out water and incidental item i am carried out o-n the 
basis of contracts given in auotm < hour th* P inja S e.iil office or 
as per private udiinpa li.'s (agreements) executed by the cultivators - 
The cost ot d watering varies from Ri. Id to R>. 30 per acre. A 
part of the cost it borne by Government, which is given In the form 
of subsidy- 

The first ploughing is d >na soon aft;r the harvest, when the 
fields are diy. The fields are ploughed again in August. September 
and October, when the water levels inside the blocks are brought 
down. There are generally two rounds ot diy ploughing, {. e ., 
imm.diitdy after harvest. Ploughing is done with bullocks or 
buffaloes and in some cases tractors are also used. The cojt of 
ploughing is estimated at Ks. 27 per acre. 

Seeds are sprouted in screwpiuc bags and then broadcasted in the 
field when the water level is 1 to I 1/4 feit. The witer is then com¬ 
pletely drained within3 o5 days and after sowing, th 3 fields remain 
dry for about 7 days. Water is then let into a height of 2 inches - 
Wi’hiu a period of 20 to 25 day.? altr sowing, the seedlings are 
transplanted, leaving sufficient interspace. Generally, 3to 4 seedlings 
per hole are planted, about six hiatus apart. Witer is again drained, 
and manure is applied. Water is thereafter lei iu aud pumped out, 
according to requirement*, till the harvest. The cost of seed, labour 
charges for sow*ng. weeding aud transplanting is esLimalei at Rs.40 
per acre - 

The harvest commences usually in Fcbruiry - March- The entire 
process of harvesting, threshing and dtyiug has to be Completed 
before the onset of the monsoau. Harvesting is do le with sickles, 
and the upper half of the stalk is alsj haiveste ), along with the 
ear-heads. Thieshing is done by labourers on the thteshing Hoot 
of the fields. Drying and winu iwing are alar done on the thieshiug 
floor and the paddy is thereafter couv >yed in canoe3 to godowns 
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Kulappala Cultivation 

la the mijor portiou of Kuttanad area, only one crop h raised. 
The difficulty in raising a second crop is mainly due to the entry of 
sitiuc water, which renders cultivation operations difficult, if hot 
impossible, for a period of about 6 mouths- There was, however, 
an attempt to raise a second crop, which began from the year 1118 
M. E. (1942—43 A. D.. ). This wis by cultivation of a variety of 
paddy known as Kulappala* which is a deep-water variety which 
grows up to a height of 5 to 6 feet, with powe. to resist normal 
Hood levels. This cultivation Is limited to the shallow regions of 
the Kuttanad arei i e. , the eisteru portiou of Kattanal. This 
variety of paddy is sowu iu April and haive a ted in September, and 
the expense involved is uut very considerable. In cases where there 
have been heavy floods, the attempt at raising a second crop by 
cultivating Kulappala has not been quite successful. 

There is a feeling among s <me cultivjtore that by raising the 
ring buuds beyond the high flood-level poi its, two crops could be 
raised In the entire Kutianad area. This isuot a practical proposi¬ 
tion at present The iatiusion ol saline water into the imer.oris a 
natural phenomenon during the summermonths, due to the low flow 
ul water into the rivers tfur mu into the lake. In the kayal areas, it 
begius Py the beginning oi January and tho salimt/reaches the upper 
regions Dy tue eni of Febmuiy. Tu<s drying up of the laud imme¬ 
diately after the harvest, as a pieliminary to the second cultivation, 
has not found tavoui with tue exports. This is due to the varyiug 
conditions ot acidity. In the higuly acidic fields of the kryal regions 
and lower legions ot the loxei Karapadarh atea, it has been found 
that there is a bottom layer ol acid clay with highly toxic salts, and 
if i-uch au aiea is allowed to be dried too much the toxic substance 
will come up to the surface by capillary action, which would pre¬ 
judice cultivation, Hence the question of keeping the lands dry, 
waiting for the pre-monsoon sho vers for tne prelimiuary preparation 
of the land for sowing, has not been found feasible. It is also stated 
that even if the conditions at the time of the harvest (Febtuary- 
March) arc favourable to prepate the land and to sow the fields, the 
delay iu the pre-mousoou showers would result in the drying up of 
the area, and the seedlings would tbeu wither away due to the 
deleterious effect of the toxic salt and due to the prolonged drying 
up. Since the water outside is saline, it caunot be used for 
irrigation, it is, however, expected that the difficulties and obstacles 
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m raising a second crop due to the inflow of saline water, would be 
considerably diminished after the completion of the Tannirtnukkim 
project, which forms the second stage of the Kuttanad Development 
Scheme, 

Reference may be made in this conueotiou to some of the 
spec 1 d factors that affect cost of cultivation in Kuttanad. They are 
(1) construction and annual maintenance of outer bunds ( 2 ) dewa¬ 
tering of the field to enable cultivation of paddy crop (3) The 
necessity for annual liming to offset the influence of acidity (4) 
intrusion of salt water in the Kuttanad area from the month 0 / 
February preventing irrigation aud consequent Ioweriug of yield in 
fields where the sowing is late (5) unexpected floods which cause 
breach of bunds and (6)heavy weeding charges. 

Kuttumundakan 

In Shertillai Taluk of /Vie ;pey District Virup[>u aud Mmdakan 
paddy seeds are sown together in the same held and harvested 
separately when they atuin their maturity. T ils type of cultivation 
is lucal'y known as ‘Kuttumundakan-’ The seeds are sown in the 
Viruppu season on mounds. The MunJakun variety will be a long 
duration crop. The seeds arc mixed and sown- The mounds are 
levelled about a month after sowing. When the Viruppu crop Is 
harvested, the other Mundakan c r op is also out and then allowed to 
gl'oW. 

Varieties 01 Faddy 

The Alleppey District grows 1 nu n 1 ) r ofvirte'ies of paddy 
which are known by different local ni ne' among the agriculturists. 
However, the Agriculta’al Department has evolved a few improved 
varieties and is trying to popularise them. The more popu'ar local 
as well as improved varieties grown in the District are given in 
table XI and XII. 

TABLE XI 

Local Varieties of paddy 

Season Variety 

I Viruppu 1 Kochuvithu 

2 Chetti Viruppu 

3 My la 


Duration 
90 -100 days 
145 „ 

90—100 
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It 

Mundakan 

1 Atikarazhi Mund tkan 

140 

days 



2 Velntha Muidakan 

140 




3 Chembavu 

125 


III 

Punia 

1 Kunju Atikira 

116 




2 Tirinja Vella 

114 




3 Kochuvithu 

90 




4 Oru Mundakan 

150 

11 


TABLE XIt 

Improved varieties op paddy 





Percentage in¬ 



Average 

crease over the 

Season 

Variety Durafioi 

□ Acre yield 

ryot's crop 


day9 

Lbs. 


I Viruppu 

PTB.16 




(Tekkan Cheera) 100 

2,500 

15.0 


PTB.23 




(Cheriya Aryan) 110 

2,000 

48.1 

II Mundakan UR.10 Chembavu)!45 

3,000 

13.0 


PTB.4 (Vellari) 140 

3,000 

13.0 

II Punja 

PIB 20 




(Vadakkan Chitteai)l20 

2,500-3.000 

45 0 


PTB 10 100 

2 ,s00 

15.0 


The average yield of paddy per acre in the District for each of 
the years fiom i960—bl to 1965—66 is given in Table XIII. 


TABLE XM 

Average yield of Paddy per Acre I960 —66 

Paddy Kgs/Acre 


Year 

Viruppu 

Mundakan 

Punj 

Till I960—*1 

638 

829* 

975* 

19o1 — 62 

707 

956 

1,033 

1962- 63 

755 

.770 

1 , 010 

1963 -64 

625 

831 

955 

1964 - 65 

591 

869 

1, 051 

1965-66 

766 

630 

691 


* Avei age for three years. 

Source;—Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 
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The figures for the average yield of paddy for 1062~“63 onwards 
are estimates obtained from the combined source of experiments of 
I A. D. P. and B E. & S. 

Sugarcane 

Among the sugar crops, sugarcane is the most important. 
AHeppey has 55.2% of the total area under sugarcane in the State. 
The main sugarcane growing areas a^e Mavelikara. Ttoipnram. Mall- 
spaally, Pantalam, and Tirnva’la. Sugarcane cultivation extends 
over 13,949 acres which rai»es the District to the status of the 
largest suparcanegrowjngDistrict — in the State. The District occupies 
the same position with regard to production also, the figures for 
1964- 65 b»ing 27 906 tons of pur out of the total State production 
of a 3.395 tons of gur. The sugarcane as normally cultivated is of 
about 10 -12 months duration. Warmth and humidity during the 
growing stage and dry chilly weather at maturity are ideal for the 
moo. Sugarcane is a long duration exhaustive cron and so it 
thrives he»t in fertile sofls with eood drainage facilities The cron 
Is. however cultivated on a variety of soils namely clav sops, ciav 
loams, red loams and sandy loams To wet hrds suparcane is some¬ 
times rotated with rice leaving an interval of at least two years. 
The land is ploughed a number of timps fairly deep 'ill the required 
tilth is obtained. The main planting season is March-AprII but in 
some parts it commences from the middle of January. Before plant¬ 
ing the land is levelled and laid out fnto ridges and furrows at 
distances of about 2 1/2 to 3 feet. Sugarcane is heavily manured. 
Unfailing water suop'v is essentia! throuehout the growth period 
of the crop. Weeding and hoHng, filling gaps, trenching and earth¬ 
ing up wrapping *nd propping trashing and removal of shoot s are 
the main after-cultivation operations. The period when canes attain 
the maximum sucrose depends on the aee. time of planting and 
variety. Tn general it can be said that canes when planted in 
Fehruary-April attain maturity in twelve months. Harvest of canes 
is done with heavy knives or hatchets. The canes are cut flush with 
the ground level or even two to four inches below the ground. Soon 
a f ter harvest, the canes are stripped of the trash fdrv leaves)- This 
is done with the sickle. The trash is used as fuel for furnaces in 
laggery making. The average yield from svgar cane varies from 
3.660 to 3, ?00 lbs- of gur per acre. The cost of cultivation varies 
ft am Rs. 800 to Ra. 900 per acre and the total income varies from 
Rs 1,200 to ^509 per acre. The yield of gur per acre in the 
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Distriet for each of the years from I960—61 to 19*4 - 65 is given 
below. 


Year 

Yield 

19611-61 

1.66 MT 

1961 62 

1-7 „ 

1962-63 

1.9 „ 

1963-64 

3.2 ,, 

1964—65 

3,0 „ 


Gingei.ly (.Sesamum indicum) 

Sesamum cultivation extend'd over 9,915 acres In 1964 _66 The 
District has 53.53% of the total area under sesamum in the State. 
It occupies the first position in regard to area, though only the third 
place in regard to production, Gingelly is an annual plant growing 
to a height of two to three feet- It is cultivated for the oil which 
is extracted from its seeds- There are two varieties of the crop, 
one whitish and the other bDck. The latter is the more common of 
the two and is known as first sort gingelly because it yields the 
largest percentage of oil, viz. , 41 per cent. The soil best suited for 
the cultivation of ginpellv is well drained alluvial loam- The 
land is ploughed and harrowed and the seed sown at the rate of 
eight to ten pounds per acre. The average yield per acre varies from 
330 to 450 lbs. The area cultivated with gingelly in AUeppey is in 
no wav commensurate with the needs of the people. It is largely 
used for culinary purposes, in aminting the body, in soap manu- 
acture, occasionally as an iUumlnant, and sometinrs in adulterating 
ghee. In manv of its properties it resembles the olive oil. The oil 
from the black variety of gingelly is generally believed to be better 
suited for medicinal purposes thai that of the white. Tt is also 
xtensivelv used in the manufacture of perfumes. The oil-cake left 
after extraction of the oil is in demand all over India as a cattle 
food and in times of famine it is also eaten by the poorer classes of 
the people. 

Coconut 

The coconut (Cocos nueffera) - ' the tree of heaven ’ grows lux¬ 
uriantly in the deltaic tracts and backwater areas of Alleppey 
District. Its highest prod action is, however, confined to the western 
portions of the District and where the soil is either alluvial or peaty, 
in 1964 —65 the total area under coconut and the total production 
Were 174, 911 acres and 483 million nuts respectively representing 
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12.7% of hath acreage and produ iion unde* the croo in Keials. 
Alleppey stands third among the Districts of the .State in acreage 

and production- 

Coconut is propagated-»by seedlings. In areas where the water 
table is fairly high in summer as in the b ickwater areas, planting iu 
shallow pits or on raised mounds is resorted to whereas in areas 
where the water table Is low the seedlings are planted in pits of 
1 metre depth. The planting season also similarly varies according to 
the conditions prevalent In the locality. In low lying areas which 
are likely to be flooded during the S- W- Monsoon, j 1 tnting is done 
in the months of September-October. In upland areas it is generally 
done in the month of June. 

One year old seedlings are generally utilised. But two to three 
year old seedlings are also planted in lowlying areas. The cultivators 
generally take care to give proper spacing at the time of planting 
and attend to subsequent aftercare operations such as fencing 
against browsing by cattle, proper watering in the absence of rains; 
periodical weeding of pits, manuring seedlings, proper check against 
insect pests like white ants and Rhinoceros beetle i>nd diseases like 
budrot and leaf disease. With the launching of the comprehensive 
spraying scheme in the District the leaf disease of coconut is being 
effe ctively controlled. 

Coconut generally starts bearing from the 7th year of planting 
The yield varies considerably with the genetic quality and age of 
trees, character of soils, cultural operations received, manuring and 
incidence of pests and diseases. Heavier yields are obtained in 
deltaic tracts and backwater areas than In the laterite soils. In neg¬ 
lected gardens,only low yield less than 20 nuts per tree per year) Is 
generally obtained whereas in well cared gardens an averaye yield of 
over 100 nuts per tree per year is obtained. The number of pack¬ 
ings made varies from G to 12 a year- The peak period of harvest 
is from March to M*y and lean periods from August to December. 
The yield of coconuts per acre in the District for each of the years 
from 1960—61 to 1964—63 Is given below. 

Year Yield 

1960 61 2, 829 Nuts 

1961- 62 2, 605 „ 

1962 -63 2, 478 „ 

1963— 64 2, 420 „ 

1964— 65 2,939 „ 
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Crop Calendar 

The calender of agrictl tural operation for some important 
crops in the District is given in Table XIV, 


TABLE XIV 

Calender ok Agricultural operations for Seasonal Crops 


Name of Crop 

Sowing Season 

Harvesting Season 

1 Paddy 

Viruppu 

Aprll-May 

August-September 

Muodakan 

August-September 

January -February 

Punja 

November December 

February-March 

2 Sesamum 

December-January 

March-April 

3 Sugarcane 

1 st crop 

October-Daccmber 

August October 

2 nd crob 

January-February 

November-December 

4 Horsegram 

Septembsr-October 

December January 

5 Blackgraui 

May-June 

August-September 

6 peas and beau? 

1st ciop 

May June 

August-September 

2ud crop 

October November 

January February 

7 Tapioca 

1st crop 

October-Novernber 

August-September 

2nd crop 

March-Aptil 

Deccmber-January 

3rd crop 

August-September 

June-July 

8 Tubers 

March-April 

Octobcr-November 


Recently a trend is noticed among the Kuttauad cultivators to 
advance the crop period. This is done with a view to harvesting the 
ciop before salinity enters the waters of the riveis. 


Agricultural Implements 

Agricultural Implements now in use in the District are moscly 
the conventional ones. They include the local plough, spades.of 
different patterns, rakes and levelling plauics as found elsewhere in 
the State 

Kalafpa 

The chief tillage Implement is the wooden plough (K'tlappa). 
It consists of a tongue ol wood fitted with iron tooth, a stilt for 
holding and a pole to be attached to the necks of bullocks or buff¬ 
aloes. The plongh is usually worked by one man and a pair of 
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bullock 1 ? or buffaloes. The plough makes ’V’ shaped furrows 
leaving ridges of unploughed land. Tiie plough is also incapable of 
inverting the soil due to the absence of mould board. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has designed some types of iron ploughs to 
suit local conditions. But for more reasons than one, they are not 
popular with the farmers. 

MaRAM OR GiVAVARI Palaka 

The next most important tillage implement is the levelling 
board or Mamin or Gnavari pthka, as it is locally called- This Is a 
heavy wooden plank generally drawn by bullocks or buffaloes to 
level the gtouud. The scooped surface of the plank runs over the 
clods and crushes them. 

Mammatti or KAIIiOr 

The spade or Mammatti or kaikoi, is the most popular hand 
tool in use In the District. It is used for digging, mulching, earth¬ 
ing up etc. 

Hand hob 

Even though hand weeding is the usu?l practice, a small digger 
with an iron blade and wooden handle loca'ly called kochu tumpa 
is uied for weeding in some parts. Worn out mammaitits are also 
sometimes used for inte. cultivation, weeding and mulching up 
crops. 

SlCKt.E 

The chiei tool for harvesting is the sickle ( 4 rivai) with a cu t>ng 
edge and a wooden handle. This is mainly used for the harvesting 
of paddy and tor cutting fodder. 

I’oruLAR Irrigation Devices 

There are, however, some implements which are peculiar to the 
District- The most important of them are (1) Pikota, (2) The 
Baling Spoon and the Baling Basket, (3) The Water Wheel and 
(4) The Water Putnp or the Steam Putnp. 

CoUNTBRl'OISB LIFT OR PlKOTA 

The counterpoise lift (Pikota) is used f ur irrigating fields from 
small depths, say 10 to 12 ft. This consists of a horizontal beam 
mounted on a vertical post. At one end of the beam a counterpoise 
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weight is attached and al the other a witer buc cet is tie I ti a long 
bamboo pole or co(r rope. The weight at the end is sufficient to 
raise the wa'er bucket when fulf- A man handles the bucket to 
drain the water into the channels. To assist him ropes are also tied 
on one or both sides of thccenlral pivot at which a second man 
pulls now theoneaui now the other as the bucket is raised and 
lowered. 

Thl. Baling Spoon and ihe Swing Basket 

The baling spoon is suspended by a iope on a tripod and 
worked by manual labour It is made of wood. The spoon is useful 
only for lifting water to a small height ranging from 1 to 3 ft. The 
swing basket is conical in shape with i wo pairs of ropes attached to 
two corners near its rim- This is operated by two men who swing 
the basket with ropes in such a way that water Is scooped from a 
lower level and discharged 1 1 a iii^lur level. 

The Water-Wheel 

A wooden wheel ( Chakram ) of light liarnc- with six to twelve 
paddles tuins on au axle which tears on two pivots. The pivots arc 
fixed on the sides of the wJjodvu conduit enclosing tbo lower 
portion of the wheel. The wheel is made to revolve by pedal dug the 
paddles. The number of men requited for working the wh el depends 
on the uumber o! paddles. Th.: icvo.viug paddies iift the water and 
discharge it through tne woo len eouiuit. 

Pumps 

Electric pumps and oil engine pmnos are the most popular 
drainage appliances used in tic District 

Axial Flow Centrifugal Bumps (Petliyum Parayum ) 

This type of pumps are extensively used iu punja areas ol 
Alleppcy Distiict for draining the water from the helds. They are 
designed to handle laigc quantities of water at low farads. This 
pump has three main paits. (f) Hollow cylinder (jtara). The hollow 
cylinder is generally made ot wood and the diameter of the cylinder 
depends ou the rate of discharge required, The height of the 
cylinder depends on the height to which water is to be lifted- (2) 
Impeller—The propeller type impeller works at the bottom of the 
cylinder and wheu worked water is lifted to the top of the cylinder. 
(3) Water Conduit At the top of Fie cylinder a condait made of 
wood is fixed. The water is lifted to the top of the cylinder and is 
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discharged through this *o /deti conduit, Either electric motors of 
oil engines are used for running these pumps. 

Tractors 

Of lati tractors have came into vogue. The District has 73 out 
of the 2/6 tractors In the State. 

Besides there are various other minor implements which are 
used in connection with cultivation. They are the vettaruval, the 
tutnpa, the ct ttukathi, LunlaU, para, kodali i etc. 

Table XV give* a comparative study of the number of agricul¬ 
tural inr kments and machinery in the Alleppey Districi in 1961. 

TABtE XV 

Agkicoltukai. Implements, 1901 
Item No. 

1 Ploughs 



a) Wooden 

24,475 


b) Iron 

2,446 


Certs 

1.015 


Sugaie-ne crushers 



a) Power 

42 


b) Bullocks 

18b 

4 

Oil erigiues 

407 

5 

Ebetrlc pump 

358 

r> 

Tractors 

73 

7 

Girards 



a) More th in 5 seers 

138 


b) Less thao 5 sect ■ 
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AGprctjLTURAL Pests and Diseases 

The agricultural crop* of the District,particularly paddy, Coco¬ 
nut and Sugarcane, are affxted by pestsjind diseases. The most 
important pests am) discos affecting the main crops of the District , 
the nature of the d<uiage caused by them and the remedial 
measures rdopted are given below. 
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A Damage from Pests 

1 Paddy 

a) Rice »*armin* cuerpillr (Smidoptera mauritia) 

T ht* caterpill am damage paddy by feeding on th* leaves, They 
appear in the field in large swh> ms and destroy the whole crop in 
early stages. The plants are redu c I to mere stamps. The outbreak 
is sporadic. Recently it has been found that this pest can be effec¬ 
tively checked by spraying theaffcte-l crops with D. P- T. sus¬ 
pension or . 03% endrin emulsion at -30 gallons per acre- 

(b) Paddy Stem Borer (Schocncbim ineeHtlltts) 

These caterpillars bore into the stems and destroy the plants 
completely causing ’dead hearts’ and ’white ear heads’. The 
damage done ia occasionally serious. Spraying endrin or parathion 
0. 03 % emulsion at 30—40 gallon per acre, first 15 to 20 days after 
sowing, second a fortnight after transplantation and third just 
before flowering, 

tc) Rice Bug (Lf-ptocorisa acuta) 

These small greenish yellow bugs appear in the paddy field 
du>in* tin oarbearing seasons and damagJ the paddy crops by 
sucking the milky juice of leader gra ins which become chaff in 
consequence. They may be controlled by collecting and destroying 
the nymphs and adults and by dusting with 10ft B. H. C. at 25 lbs, 
per acre- 

2 Coconut 

In spite of its hardy nature, the cac nut palm is affected by a 
number of Insect pests at all stages of its growth. The more impor¬ 
tant of them are described below. 

al Rhinoceros beetle (Oryctes rhinneoris LJ 

Thi* is the most ubsquitous peat of the coconut palm. It attacks 
the tender folded leaves and the infested trees rereive a setback and 
may even die. Its control consists in the removal of beetle from 
the crown of the palms by means of a hooked pointed rod- After 
extraction of the beetle the hole should be filled with sand or sand 
mixed with 5^B. H C- dost. During drv weather, filling of the 
axils of the central leaves in the crown with a mixture of sand and 
5 % B. H. C. dust in equal proportions give some protection to the 
palms. Various insecticides such as D- D. T.. toxaphene, B, tt. C , 
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Chlordane, calcium arsanate ete. arc al .0 tried for the control of 
oryct.es larvae in their breeding places. 

b) The black headed caterpillar (Nephantis serlnopa) 

The caterpillar causes extensive damage to the leaves of 
oconut palm 8 , especially along the coastal and backwater areas. 
Due to its attack the vitality of the infested tree is lest, resulting in 
low yields. The infested trees are easily recognised by the dried up 
patches on tbe leaflets and the deposits of fras on them. Tne attack 
is especially severe during the dry mouths of March, April, and 
May. The simplest remedy is to cut off and burn all infested leaves 
or parts of leaves. As a measure of control spraying with D D. T. 
0- 2 % has been found to be good. 

c) Red palm weevil (Rhynchophorous ferrngineus) 

This is the most destructive pest of young coconut pa Ims. The 
damage caused by the weevil larvae is often fatal. It is estimated 
that about 0. 5% of the palms ire attacked by the pest every year. 
It is very difficult to detect its presence In the early stages of attack 
The grub begins its life inside the palm and normally never comes 
outside. The early indications of the attack are just a few small 
holes in the crown from which pieces oi chewed fibres protrude and 
a brownish viscous liquid ocz.es out. In min y cases the drying up 
of the young heart leaves or splitting of the petio e* near the areas 
of attack can be seen. The method suegested for the control of this 
pest is the removal of the dead and decrying trees .ud injection of 
infected trees with 1 % pyrocone-E 1 % or ED/CT mixture. 
Sugarcane 

1) Shoot borers (The early shoot borer Chilotraea itifitscalella, 
The internode borer Prorerat indicus Tr p shoot borer Scirpophaga 
nivella) 

These caterpillar! attack 1—3 months old seedlings, causing 
•dead hearts.* Spraying eudiin 0.1 % thrice at 21 ib.ys intervals is 
found effective in controlling the pests. 

?) Cane leaf hopper Pyrilla fierpiisilla) 

The adults and nymphs suck plant sap causing weakening of 
plants and loss of sugar contents. Spraying B.H.C. or D,jD, T, 
2% is among the ways of controlling the attack of the pest. 

3) Termites 

The termites attack planted rare setts and prevent sprouting. 
Applying aldraiu 5% dust in soilfs the remedial measure usually 
adopted. 
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E. Damage from fungus 

l Paddy 

Tiie paddy'crop is affected by a number of futnns diseases 
which cause considerable decrease in v eld. Among the diseases the 
in ire serious ones are blast caused by PitiouUiria otyzm and leaf 
blight ctused by Himiptosparium orysa. Blast disease occurs in all 
rice growing tracts of the District and is the most serious of all the 
known diseases of rice. Suitable measures to combat Pirir.niariu 
orymsatt spraying the crop 3 or 4 times with copper fungicides 
such as fungi copper 11 lb- in 30 gallons of water. Treating the 
seeds before sowing with Agrosan O- E, or ceresan at the rate of 
5 oz, per cwt„ balanced manuring and cultivation of resistant 
varieties. The growing of resistant varieties and seed treatment 
with Agrosan or ceresan at 5 02 . per cwt of seed are found to be 
effective in counteracting the disease- 

2 Coconut 

The fungi attacking coconut may be class.fied as those affecting* 
the bud, the leaf, the stem and the root and systemic diseases like 
wilts. The diseas: common in the District is leaf rot. Spraying the 
crown and leaves with botr'eaux mixture or copper fungicides etc-, 
better cultivation of the gardens and the libera! use. of potassic 
manure are advocated to combat it. 

3 Sugarcane 

1 Red Rot (PhysnXospora tucnmnnrnsis) (Collitotrichnm falcatmn) 

With the attack of the pest the margins of leaves \ elhn,. 
shrivel and dry up- it produces long lesions on the midribs ol leaves 
which are red or dark brown in colour The internal tissues also can 
be seen as red with white transverse pitches The following treat¬ 
ment is usually adopted. 1) Use heilthv and Resistant setts for 
planting, 2) Destroy infected canes. 3) Avoid ratooning in an 
infected crop, 4) Treat the setts with hot water for 22 minutes at 
51. 5'c-52. 5°c, 

2 Smut { V$tila%a scita mime.) 

Long black whip like shoots in the aoex are produced. This 
will be covered with a now let- mas 8of bl v-k spores. The removal of 
the whip as it aprears and tim=dy prevention of -pread of spores are 
the way: to meet the -.tuck of the disease. 
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ACTrvmfiS OF TUB AORJCltt/rURF Department 

In reviewing the activities of the, AgricuUue Department, it 
may he mentioned that Al'eppev District is one of the two package 
Districts oi the $tate, the oih.*t l»ein»» Halghat. The in'ensive 
Agricultural Dfsnirt piotrmme whs introduced in IQ"»1 - |> i-pjrates 
through the 17 M. F S. Blocks into tWtich the District Ins been 
divided for intensive development. Though started in 19 id the 
package programme was extended *o the whole District onlv bv 
stages. During 196 !— 62. 5 Blocks and 16 Pinrhiyats were covered 
by 'he programme. In 'he next year 5 more Bl oks and 4 more 
PancUayats were brought within Us fold and finally ir\ 1961-65 the 
whole District was covered. The total cuPivated area brought under 
the programme was 92*3 hectares, i. e-, 100% coverage. 

The following table gives the p Tcentage change in the area 
tinder each important crop over the years. 

Percentage Change in Area under each important crop, 1960-61 


Name of Crop 

I960-'1 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1953-64 

1954*65 1965-66 

Paddy 

100 

—4 

4-4 

+ 4 


Coconut 

100 

4-1 

-f> 

4 


Arecanut 

100 

+ 12 

+ 22 

—46 

NA NA 

Pepper 

100 

—5 

-20 

- 13.5 


Sugarcane 

ICO 

0 

+-1 

+ 3 


Tapioca 

100 


6 

—6 



It may be seen from the table above (hat the increase in area 
under cultivation of most of the crops is not substantial in the 
District. This is otily natural, for the avail able area had already 
been cultivat'd even before the introduction of the programme with 
the result that the scone for extensive cultivation was very meagre. 
Tn fact, the change of area under a crop is often due to change-over 
from one crop to another by the cultivators and not due to exten¬ 
sion af the area cultivated. A typical examole is the increase in 
area under sugarcane in the last decade. This lias been made 
possible at the expense of the area culiivattd under paddy In 
Tirnvalla, Chengannur an ! Mavelikira Taluks. 

An idea of the benefits t<» the cultivator through the progtarame 
can be had from an assessment of the progress achieved in (he 
adoption of improved agricultural practices, improved implements 
and improved seeds and by th- off-take of more and more fertilisers 
and plant protection chemicals etc. by the cultivators. The smooth 
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ami easy development of agriculture requires an infrastructure 
suitable fur its development. This has been patiently built up under 
the pi egramme and is a guarantee for assured development. 

From time immemorial, the Indian fanner has been tho victim 
of exploitation by money lenders. The money leader's credit which 
is go uecc: sary for him was never available in time or en easy levins 
The cultivators in this District were ue exception In thbs regard. 
Realising this, the programme has laid out a large net-work of 
credit institutions through co-operatives so that the larmcrs need not 
go any longer for credit at penal rates of interest from professional 
money-lenders. Similarly storage and marketing of tire produce ha* 
been a thorny problem in the agrcultural sector. This has also b<-cu 
solved to a large extent by the construction of go-down and by 
the co-operatives entering the market or by issuing loans to the 
cultivators on easy terms taking the produce as surety. 

Another milestone in laying out an Infrastructure /or agri¬ 
cultural development has been covered by constructing and commis¬ 
sioning an Agricultural Engineering workshop at the District head¬ 
quarters. The need fo^such t workshop has always been keenly felt 
In this perdominantly agricultural District and its construction will 
go a long way in revolutionising agriculture by designing and 
manufacturing improved agricultural impleim nts to replace the age 
old implements that are still in vogue in many parts of the District. 

Similarly, a Soil Testing Laboratory has also been opened at 
Alleppey in November I960. The soil types in various pails of this 
District vary considerably. At present manuring is done lather 
blindly without actually .assessing the requiremctttt of tire soils of 
individual cultivators- This naturally leads to avidablc waste. The 
commissioning of the Laboratory will remedy this detect to a large 
extent by giving recommendations of fertiliser use to smaller units 
of area based on soil analysis. 

A note on the progress achieved under the Package Praguimnrc 
in the various fields is given below. 

Preparation of Farm Production Plans 

The followiug statistics of lh«* uumbei i f families brought 
under the co-operative fold would help to get an Idea of the cover¬ 
age under the programme. 
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1 Total No. of farming families 1.14,279 

2 No of persons who are members of Societies 170,000 

3 No. of families to whom production plans 

have been prepared so far 133,626 

U may be noted 'hat production plain have been pteptred lor 
uioic titan 86 % of the told Umilict anJ out of the total aopp.d 
area of |5‘>, 926 hectarcr. 122 , 088 hectares luve been covered by 
farm plans- 

The total atc i covered bv Uk programme as on \t*i, h l , 1907 
i* given below crop wise 


Name of Crop 


Arc* in Hectare* 

1 Paddy 

a) 

Viruppu 

'21,342 

b) 

Mundakan 

14,92 s 

«) 

Punja 

43,251 

1 Coconut 


51,4 90 

3 Tapioca 


22,086 

4 Sugarcane 


4,571 

b Pepper 


2,250 

6 Banana 


6'2 


VittHSRESS UNDER MAJOU CeoPs 

The piogia nine brought unde* its operation only 4. fi% of (hr 
area under Viruppu paddy, 6 . 23% undm Mund-tkan paddy and 
33. 71% under punja paddy in 1 961-62. In subsequent years and 
f specially in 193 1-64 and 1**64-65, ph notion •! progress was achieved 
Jn 1964-65 74 X of the Viruppu a.e-t, »7'X of tin; Muud.tkan area 

and the punj-i area came under the programme. By 1965*66 
complete cove 1 age was obtained. Similarly 6 *> % of the coconut area 
was brought under the programme iu 1961-65 aud full coverage was 
achieved m the following year. At the same time 81% of the aica 
under tapioca was brought under the programme by 1964-65 aud 
the entire area was covered Jn the succeeding year. Full coverage 
under sugar was achieved even in 196165. In the case of pepper, 
only 60% coverage area Was obtained lu 1964-65 but full coverage 
was obtaiued iu 1965 60. 

Credit 

Co-operative credit was not a familiar idea before the introduct¬ 
ion of the programme. Initially 26 socle tie a were selected for the 
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implementation of the programme with a mcinbetsbip of 10,305 
and paid-up capital of Rs. 2 , 83, 077. Toe membership in these 
societies had increased to 13, 349 and share capital to Rs. 4, 81, 671 
by June 30, 1963. la the co-operative year 1962-63, 36 societies 
wetc additionally selected and in 1963-61 another 36 societies- The 
total inoicase In membership in these societies was 6 , 947 aud sbsie 
capital Rs, 5, 47, 907. 

The achievement in the initial yen was not very substantial. 
In 1961-62 only a sum o( Rs. 1 >, 732 was issued to 106 cuttivatois. 
Flora this small beginning tbe credit system spread so wide that in 
1966-67 there, were 21 money credit societies and a sum of Rs 86.08 
lakhs had been issued. The amounts advanced by way of short term 
loans in each of the years from 1961-62 to 1966-67 are given below;- 

Rs, in lakhs 


1961-62 

0. 19 

1962-63 

8 . 66 

1963-64 

18. 97 

1964-65 

pl.7 0 

1 ‘-'65-66 

36. 57 

1966-0/ 

86 - IS 


Manuring 

The fertiliser habit which is so slow to *pre*d has got a strong 
hold on the cultivators by now. The progressive Increase in tbe 
off-take of chemical fertiliseis an index in this regard. Manur-' 
mi*. lures arc supplied to cultivators by tbe following firms, a) F. A, 
(j.l Alwaye, b) Sbavv Wallace & ro., Ltd., Madras, cj T. Slanesft 
Co., Ltd., aud d) E. I. D. pn iy Ltd. Tbe off take of fertiliser lor 
each ol the yeais from 1960-61 to 1966-67 is given below:- 



Ammonium 

Super 

Murate of 


Sulphate. 

phosphate 

Potash 


Ions 

Tons 

Tons 

1961-62 

2,672 

3,936 

1,49+ 

1962-63 

3,310 

4,797 

1,852 

1963-64 

4,489 

5,217 

2,301 

1964-65 

10,630 

13,314 

3,65.0 

1965-66 

9,140 

8,778 

2,708 

1 966-67 

8,005 

7,850 

3,140 
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The green manure and the local manorial programmes have also 
been successful lo a certain extent in the District, Rural composts 
are produced by the cultivators and urban composts by Alleppey 
and Kayamkulain Municipalities. Cow dung Is available from the 
countr\ parts as well as in Municipal areas. At the same time, 
green manure is produced at the fuin slle. 

Plant P«o ieihum 

The cultivators in thrs District have become more and mure 
conscious of the benelits ot using pesticides and fungicides. Whereas 
in 1961-62 the quantity of pesticides wae 29. 9 tons in solid form, 
and 737 7 litres in liquid form, the off take had increased to 88 7 
tons and 7, (D4.1 litres respectivelyia 1965-6g. Only 26y equipments 
were soid to cultivators at 50% subsidy in 1961-62. The number 
rose to 415 in 1962-63, to 559 in 1963-64 and to 911 in 1964 6'*. 
The details of the distribution are given l#low:- 



61-62 

62-6 J 

63-64 

64-6 

• F > 65-66 

66-6/ 

Insecticides 







•Solids-tons 

28,4 

42,2 

21 

71 

169.5 

183,131 

Liquids-Lh: 

5. 173.0 

830 0 i 

,271 

7,074 

12,165.0 

14,436.60 

Fungicides tons 1.4 

2.0 

3.1 

17.2 

38.9 

43.00 

Sprayers Mr 

.-2 2.57.0 

411.0 

525.0 

611.0 

• . 

• » 

Dusters 

12.0 

4.0 

26. C 

60.0 

. » 

» , 

Area coveie 

cl in 






hectares 

29,600 0 

24,500.0 

42,300. 

0 46,11 

) 55,451 

62.00,00 


In addition, the rodent control c<.ui| ai.cn, seed treatment cam¬ 
paign and area wide prophylactic spraying campaign were @!so 
undertaken very successfully. Three Service Co-opcrtivc Societies 
came forward to organise the prophylactic spraying campaign 
Similarly two Pailchayats led the rodent control campaign. The 
Service Co-operative Societies have vdayed a big part in the seed 
treatment campaign. Even electric seed dressers were used for the 
campaign. In one area (Kaujikuzhy; 9C % of the seeds sown were 
pre-treated during .he campaign period. 

Another important item of work is coconut spraying, The 
achievement till the cad of 1966-67 was 1,452,446 sprayings. This 
progr-mime for the control of coconut disease is being entrusted to 
the Panchayats in certain select areas. Spraying materials, equip¬ 
ments, necessary funds and the personnel for the supervision of the 
work have been am listed to the Panchayats. Organisational and 
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vigilance committees have been formed at ward and Panchayat 
levels. 

Further, the liberation of parasites for the control of Nephanti* 
serinopa is also in progress. Till the end of 1966-67, 128,886 
parasites had been liberated in the affected areas of this District 
The work of rodent control was taken np on an organised basis 
covering 2 Blocks each in 1965-66 and 1966-67- Tt is proposed 
to extend the scheme to the remainmg Blocks in due course. 

Seed Development 

The seeds are at present being received from Agricultural 
Research Stations and State Seed Farms. The Research Stations 
supply breeder seeds to State Seed Farms. The latter multiply 
them and supply foundation seeds to registered seed growers. The 
registered seed growers in turn supply registered seeds to the 
Agriculture Department under the seed multiplication and distribu- 
on scheme and the Department distributes these registered seedsr 
tiagain to the cultivator'! in bulk quantities. There are no othe 
agencies other than the above for seed distribution. 

In 1961 67 only 96.35 M T. of improved seeds were distributed 
in ihe District, but by 1966-57 ah uit 359 MTs. of improved seeds 
hail been distributed. The details for e?ch tear are given below. 


1961 62 

6.35 

1962-63 

135.5 

1963-64 

172-00 

1964-65 

397 0 

1965-66 

330-70 

1966 67 

353.72 


Masked improvem.-ml was registered is the distribution of 
coconut seedlings tapioca stems pepper culitings, areeanul seedl¬ 
ing.-! and fruit plants in 196-1 65. The number of Seed Stores which 
was 2 in 1961-02 rose lo 48 in 1966-67 in the various Slocks of the 
District- 

Supply of Agricultural Implements 

The details of the supply of agricultural implements and 
machinery from the Department of Agriculture during the three 
ycata 1964-t>5 to 1966=57 are given below:- 

1964-65 1965 66 1966-67 

Nos. Nos. Nos. 
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1 Iron ploughs 

471 

477 

335 

2 Others 

78 

6 

297 

3 Pumpsets 

37 

60 

268 

4 Tractors 

3 

3 

3 

5 Poser tillers 

_ 


10 


To demonstra'e and popularise tractor ploughing und other 
agricultural operations by using improved Implements 13 tractors 
had been purchased by the Department of Agriculture and given to 
different Blocks in this District till the end of 1966-67- This has 
created an awareness for belter tillage among the cultivators. 
Tractors ace being supplied on hire purchase system from the 
Department of Agriculture, 

State Assistance to Agriculture 

The amounts of loans sanctioned by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment under the various schemes for agricultural development in 
the District irom 196()-6i to i964-65 are given Below. 

Amount 

Scheme 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 

1 Reclamation of 

Kayal Lands Nil Nil 65,662 1,99,200 2,55,089.50 

2 Pepper Development ,, ,, 1,650 09 12.243.50 8,839.00 

3 Horticultural Depot ,, 4CO.OO 7.50 00 1,000.00 

4 Food Crops (Issue 

of pump jet etc.) „ ,, 25.076.70 37,591.23 19 172.58 

5 Coconut Development ,, NU 27,464.76 80,079 00 

6 Purchase of work- 

animals „ „ 60,550.00 2,12,150.00 

7 Distribution of 

manures ,, 1,61.817.31 1,09,558.91 1,13,906.10 30,118.15 

Besides the above, the det tils of the Land Improvement loans 
and Permanent Bund loans sanctioned for agricu'tural development 
by the Revenue Department from 1950 61 to 1964 65 are given 
be)ow. 
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Amount of 

Amount of 

Year 

Land Improvement 

Permanent 


loan 5 . 

BuDd Loans 


Rs, 

Rs. 

iOoO-fil 

92.126.01) 

13 000 00 

1961-62 

1.58,150.00 


1962 63 

1,37.078.00 

1S..L0 00 

1963-64 

85,l4flT00 


1964-66 

.14,725,00 



AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH STATIONS 

Coconut Research Station, Kayamkolam 

One of the premier institutions In the,field is the Cocorjnt Rese- 
mch Station, Kayamkulam. ft was established in April 1948 under 
the auspices of the In i'.n Central Coconut Committee constituted 
by the Government of India for the development of cultivation, 
marketing and utilisation of coconut In India. The station has 
altogether 61 acres of cocount garden with more than 3, 000 palms 
in different staees of health and di'Case. The laboratories for p ant 
pathology including Virus pathology, p’ant physiolog., Soil Che 
noistry and Entomology functioning as part of the station a:e 
housed in a 2 storied building- Brsiies there are ancillary instal¬ 
lations such as the Insect Proof House, the Insectorj with an air 
conditioned room for breeding pirasite.s, the pot culture house, the 
air-conditioned serological laboratory and a 50 ft, t» eleorologlral 
tower, in addition to research, the station undertakes advisory 
work and imparts training on the improved methods of crop pro 
lection to agricultural, stniis ica! and extension workers. 

The main aim of the station is however, to undertake organise ! 
research with a view to controlling the diseases and pests of 
coconut prevalent in India- Two important diseases of coconut, 
(the root wilt and the leaf ro>) are <<tudi»d at this station besides 
Some others like stem bleeding. Laboratory and field trials using 
different insecticide* against Rhinoc eros beetle, c ue of the major 
pests of coconut, arc in progress in the Staton. Investigation on 
the biological control of this p-st ate being cirricd out. Large scale 
trials are being uudertafceti to rUidylhe efficacy of different ehe 
mieftis against the attack of red palm weevil. Against ieaf eating 
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raterpi'lar, oii‘r:' Hah wi h sin?l» idhn ins’rticides are being 
carried out Tniigsn-iui par isite? agiinst the p-st are bred at the 
station on a large scale an I supplied to different localities where the 
infection is prevdent Su l ; es on bi »’o <y ml insecticidal contro 
of ook'hife.r beetle are in pros ets, Studies on the less serloul 
pes's are alsi being on'an *d 

Studies on the resultant effect of the application of insecticides 
on the minurial v slue of caMl-dung in the ‘<e of Rhinoceros beotle 
control phytotoxichy, if any, of the chemical injected in the case of 
th“ control of the I a* eating caterpillar and the cumulative effect 
-if rasilu-.a of ivsedicidss left in t‘>e sails in the control of coco- 
chafer g ubs are the important problems envisage! to he undertaken 
Studies on the nem itinhs associated with the coconut palm are 
also Proposed to be pursued. 

Advisory Work by means of suoolyiag leaflets on varion dise_ 
ases and Pests of corenuts, contributing articles on newer sci*ntif> a 
approaches to coconut protection, lectures and demonstration are 
among the othor activities of this Institution. 

RRGfOMAt. Rrce RFsBARCU STATION, MANKOPU 

This station was established ns early as 1910 with the idea of 
evolving imporoved varieties of paddy f ir the FCuttanad area and 
distributing them to cultivators. Met, a"d Mo, which are medium 
duration varieties (99-100 days) giving 20-30% increased yield over 
local variety have been released to cultivators from (his station 
Mo, has got the capacity for withstanding acidity and salinity 
Among the large under of varieties tried at the station PTE 10 and 
Ch 10 (short, duration) were fonn 1 to be most suitable to the area. 

With the changing conditions like root rolling of floods and 
early dewatering of fields it w-s found possible to crow medium and 
long duration varieties which g ve more yield than those of short 
duration. Research porgrannue? at the station were oriented and 
a large number of improved indigenous and cXotic strains weie tried 
which a view to studying their performance. From the results obt¬ 
ained it was concluded th.T: the medium duration varietiss G S. 565 
and PTB 20 giving an nv-rage yieM of 4 700 Kgs- and 4,400 Kgs 
per hectare re-pectivelv are promising strains The strain G.S, 565 
has given 2.0% inerpase over the local variety Athikkira. while PTB 
20 has given 24% increase. PTB 70 has been recommended and po¬ 
pularised among the ryots, Work was also undertaken to evolve 
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suitable tiood-resistant deep water varieties suitable for the second 
crop reason (April-Septcmbcr). UabiSrnj I has been found to be* a 
good Hood-resistant variety. 

Regional Rice Sesearch Station, Kayamkulam 

This station was established in 1934' it has an area oi 29 acres, 
I he 1 tsearch carried on at this station is on paddy. The famous ini' 
proved strain U.R, 19 was evolved at this station. It is very popular 
among the lyots uanying on cultivation in the sauOy areas of the 
Station. I he strain gives about 30% incicascd yieid, Experiments 
regarding methods of sowing have revealed the fact that locas 
method oi dibbling behind the plough is the best one for sowlug thil 
seed. The experiments conducive have also shown that the best 
spacing iound suitable t »t this seed is t>" x it". Mammal trials have 
shown that NPK at 4U, 00 and 60 lbs. gives maxiurn yie d. 

(jil Seeu Research Station, Kayamk.pi am 

The Station was stalled in 1957 with the idea of conducting 
research on oil seede like Sesamum, ground nut etc- It is housed In 
the Rtce Research Station, Kayamkulam. 

District Agricultural Farm, Mavelikara 

This farm wan set up in June 1904 as part ol the programme 
lor establishing 900 acie composite iarms in each District ol the 
State- It is situated in the lazliakaia Pauchayat and covers an area 
ol nearly 96 acres aequiicd at a total cost of Ks. 7,83, 04, The 
object ol the farm is to establish a permanent hordcultuie station 
cvito a view to meeting the requirements in quality planting mateii- 
als of fruits, spices, vegetable seeds etc. Permanent plants like 
maiigo, Fapota, ruaugosiein, coconut, nutmeg, clovos. ciunamon, 
lime, lemou, eocoa, pepper, cashew sad pine apple are piauted in 
about 51 acres in this Firm- Moreover, seasonal crops like sn^ke 
gourd, ladys huger, amarauthis etc. are also processed here lo> dls 
tribution. Nurseries in arecanut, coconnt; pepper’ nutmeg, clove 
and cinnamon are attached to she Farm. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Livestock Population 

The Taluk-wise figures of the livestock population in the Z7istdct 
aa per the Livestock Census of 1961 are given below: — 
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Livestock Population Of L961 



Cal tic 

Buffaloes 

Sleep 

Goats 

Poultry 

Total 

299,257 

15,01 ! 

2,138 

88,368 

1,085 647 

Shettallai 

28,628 

349 

3 

13,238 

1 13,952 

Ambalapuiha 

27.559 

1.1 66 

37 

1 1.6 Vi 

87,809 

Kai thikapally 

410 2 

2,441 

290 

9,13*2 

136,068 

Marelika ra 

61,117 

1,484 

939 

15 964 

114,233 

Cheng#unur 

50,474 

1.732 

40 

M.I8V 

164 118 

Tin; valla 

70, 56 

3,636 

790 

20,172 

24/,4i7 

Kuttanad 

23,201 

4,554 

39 

6,939 

272,032 


Whe local uon-desuipt auimals bred in this Di9ui:t are able to 
meet only tire partial requirements of ihe people. For draught, 
milk and meat purposes large numbers of livestock are brought 
into the District from the neighbouring Districts of Madras State. 
A few cross bied animals are also impoited by commercial diary 
owners by rail or luiry from Coimbatore. 

Price Of Lives) oc k 

A siatment of the prices oi diff lent categories of cattle is 


given heluw. 





Piice 1 

fRs.) 

Daily cows pel litre of milk tnctiling yield 

St 

to 

128 

Buffaloes ,, ■ » 

n 

lo 

< 23 

Gnats ,, ,, 

67 

to 

88 

Draught bull -ck3 (breed n n deSi'npt) Each Ks. 

1'4 7 

to 

3 <30 

Cattle foi slaughter (non desciipt 

43 

to 

60 

Young stock (Age 1-2 year ) E mh 

55 

to 

95 

Diaught buff ilocs (non desetipt) Each 

125 

to 

160 

Buffaloes slaughter (1100 defcripl) 

44 

to 

60 

Young stock buffaloes (non descript) 

37 

to 

60 

Goats (oi slaughter each 

33 

to 

40 

Area under Fodder Crops 




Compared to other Districts of SLerala, AUcppey has a 

special 

place as regards fodder resouices. Some T.-.luks 

are almost 

self- 


sufficient in the matter of fodder. Paddy straw is the main staple 
tbud of cattle and it is obtained in abundance from the paddy fields 
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of the DUtiict. Bundles of straw from Kuttunad ate often brought 
io the town areas and sold, but the supply of green grasi ib not 
sufficient to meet the requirements. Napier 3 ml Guinea grasses 
aio very seldom seen. These types of grass are. however, grown 
in the grass demonstration plots in some of the Blocks of the 
I district. 

Smelt Breeding 

1 here is no sheep breeding centre in the District, though a 
good variety ot goats and dr -,ep is bre 1 m rnrst places. Very scant 
attention is, however, being paid to their proper care and breeding. 
Grass lauds are dwindling with the extension of the area under 
cereals with the result that there is groat deuth of feeds for sheep 
and goats. 

Imtrovemln r or- CaTtll 

hr view of the highly unproductive quality of live- stock, it is 
essential that ptoper attention is paid to t he development of cattle 
iu the District. The activities of the Government consist, among 
other things, tnduly of sclentih breeding and prevention and con¬ 
trol of diseaTs. 

There are 11 key Village Centres iu this Disdr t. Grading up 
of cattle is carried out in the.e centres by artificial Insemination 
centres using the semen ol Sindhi bulls. Iu a Idittcn, there is a Key 
Village Block at Mavelikara with 10 sub centres: 

There are 6 Veterinary Hospitals and 33 Veterinary Dispensaries 
located at various places. Besides carrying out routiac treatment 
ol animals, they conduct prophylacric vaccination against contigi- 
ous diseases of c ittlc like Rinderpest, Black Quarter, Anthrax, 
Haemorrhagic fteptieiemir etc. ami poultry diseases like Ranikbet 
Disease and howl po,\. 

PuultrV 

Though poor in cattle wealth, this District is rich in poultry 1 . 
The livestock Lensui of 19St places the poultry population at 
1 , 085 , 6 * 7 . This forms 11 ,07 % of the total poultry in the State, fke 
common people have come to un^erstaad the vulua of poultry as a 
source of subsidiary income and therefore there has been of late a 


1 The uuiober of poultry ia the State per L,000 of population was 538 ascording 
to the 1961 Census. 
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substantial increase in the number of poultry-keepers. Indeed St is 
*t Cbengannur in Alleppey District that the major Hatchery iu the 
State is located. An account of this institution is given below. 

The Central Hatchery, Chengaunur was started in October 1961 
with the object of orginising poultry husbandry work in a 
systematic mannar and giving better facilities for the farmers to 
stir up the poultry industry. The principal work of the 
Central Hatchery is the breeding and development of poultry. 
The hatching eggs are received from the District Poultry Farms, 
private poultry breeders and co-operative societies. The District 
Farms supply the hatching egg9 from the pure bied strain of White 
Leghorn and Rhode Island maintained by them. The chicks are 
reared and maintained in the Hatchery and for the pievention of 
disease they arc vaccinated against K.D., Pox etc at the proper 
time. Special feed additions are used for protecting them against 
Oocddiosis and common bacterial diseases, fhe distribution of 
chicks to the private poultry brcedfll’3 and co-operative societies Is 
done either direct m through the agency of the N.E.S. Blocks. 

Kerala is extremely poot with regard to nutritious feed for 
poultry. It is essiutlil that a iequatc quantities of balanced feed 
should be provided to poultry breeders at a reasonably low cost. A 
poultry feed compounding factory has Iheiefore been started in the 
pietnises of thCentral Hatcheiy for the manufacture and sale of 
balanced poultry feed. 

The following tab'e will gWl an idea of the work done by the 


Hatchery since its inception till the cud of 39'J.o 

1 No. of chicks hatched out 213,373 

2 No. of Poultry Breeding Co operative 

Societies organised 43 

3 No- of Regional Marketing Co-operative 

Society I 

4 Dt-monslraiion Poultry Units started 30 

Dairying 


The per capita availability of milk in the District is only 1.65 
oz, which is lower than in any other District in the State, In 
Alleppey town with a population exceeding 1.5 lakhs the per capita 
availability of milk is only 1.41 oz. This represents only l/7th of the 
minimum requirement for the maintenance of normal health. The 
price of milk in the area Is also probably the highest in the country. 
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The low production and high cost of milk are due to the adverse 
conditions of the area such as *he high cost of maintenance of catle* 
lack of cheap and nutritious fodder and the water logged and sandy 
nature of the soil. The localities within 3nd abound the Municipal 
limits of AHeppey are not favourable for con mere!* 1 milk pro¬ 
duction and hence there appears to be little score for the develop¬ 
ment of milk production within a 15 km. radius of the town. The 
only alternative to me»t the increasing demand for milk is to suppl¬ 
ement the present scanty supply of fresh milk in the area with re¬ 
combined milk and to take steps for the development of economic 
milk production in the more suitab’e areas in the DisMct. 

With a view to surmounting the difficulty experienced In obtain¬ 
ing enough milk for consumption, it is proposed to establish a 
Pilot Recombined Milk Plant at AHeppey with an initial capacity of 
5.000-10,OOP kgs. of milk. This would ensure the steady supply of 
cheap nutritious milk at a price within the reach of all Income groups 
of the community The assistance of the Freedom f om Hunger 
Campaign of the F.A O. Is sought for the simply of imported items 
of dairv equipment and the required butter oi 1 a«d skim milk 
powder for the production of recombined milk for a period of 5 
years. The F A.O. experts had recently visited the place and they 
had discussions with the State Government officials on the details of 
the scheme The scheme is under the active consideration of the 
F. A. O- It is also proposed to organise Dairy Extension Service 
Units in connection with the Milk Scheme for AHenpev. This would 
help the production of milk on econmic lines fy n-ovidlng financial 
assistance and technical guidance to the milk n-oducers for better 
feed'ng, breeding aul management of cattle and hygienic milk pro 
d action. 

There are 6 Co-operative Milk Puoply Societies in this District. 
They have a total membership of 967 persons and their capital mines 
to Rs. 17,631. The quantity of milk collected and sold by them In 
1963-64 was 230,154 litres and 181727 litres respectively. The 
average selling price per litre came to 94 paise. 

FISHERIES 

Importance Of Fisheries in The Economy Of The District 

AHeppey has a fairly long coast line (81‘7 kro) and a vast extent 
of inland waters which give her a very important place in respect of 
fishery resources and fishing activities. The coast line is fairly even 
with two secrocal bar mouth openings, viz., (1) the Kayamkulatn 
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bar mouth situated 6 miles due northwest of Kayamku'am town and 
(2) the Andhakara bar mouth in Shertallai Taluk. A temporary ope” 
niDg into the sea has recently come into vogue at Tottapdli con¬ 
sequent upon the construction of the spillway which functions for 
barely three months during the sonth-west monsoon. The Verobamd 
and the Kavamkulatn backwaters and a network of canals and 
streams that flow into them have further enriched the water potential 
and the fishery wealth of the District- 
Chakara 

The geographical features of the Alleppey District bear a direct 
influence on the fishery resource*. Though appreciable slices of 
reclamation have recency been mads from tire shallow regions of the 
backwaters the fishery potential still remains fairly exploitable. 
The coastal marine fisheries contribute the major share of the annua] 
fishery output from the District. The continental shelf of Alkpoev 
is without any rocky or coral formations and lhu9 affords excellent 
beds for trawling operations by mechanised vessel?. The tidal ioflu - 
ence is moderately felt, the maximum height of the tides varying 
between 2,5 feet to 3.5 feet onlv. In considering the fishery wealth 
of the District one has to take note o f the fact that there is an 
annuul recurring coastal phenomenon called Chalara near Ambala- 
puzha nearly 8 miles due south of Alleppey to«n. This is the local 
term given to the formation of the mud bank extending 3 to 4 miles 
In length and a mile to a mil* an! a half in width. It appears during 
the south-west momon. The fishing vil'age Purakkad which lies dose 
to Chakara has got much historical Importance. It is also of parti¬ 
cular significance that every year this mud bank attracts a heavily 
exploited prawn fishery and considering the value of prawns from the 
fishery point of view, it fetches a sizable national Income 

As stated earlier, the A Hep oev District enjoys the benefit of 
bolh marine and inland nsh landings. Of the marine species, 
Sardine, Macker-tl and Prawn? form the major economically impor¬ 
tant species while varieties like silver bellies, soles, L-ictarius, cat 
fish and Opisthopterns constitute species of minor importance- Dur¬ 
ing the year 1%5—fi6 Alleppey District had a total marine fish 
larding of 20, 791,8 M Tonnes, the value of which would he equal 
to Rs l 58,20,623. 

Inland Fisheries 

As regards inland fisheries the most common types a>c Mulled, 
lUoflus (Pearlspot) Murrels, Barbus, WaUagonia, Catfish 6£<monu 
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and Eel (including spiny eel) in the order of importance indicated 
a ,_ ove. During tbe year 1965—66 there was a landing of 5,236 53 M 
Tonnes of inland varieties in Allappey District having a value of 
Rs 6,34 66?. 

The inland fisheries comprises of purely freshwater, estuarine and 
brackish water types. “Free Nets" (all nets other than those under 
‘fixed engines’ and operated in th* back waters are classified f*ee nets) 
together with a number of annually licensed “fixed engines” like 
stake nets, china nets and big sized bamboo traps (Peimrkuda) are 
n3ed for trapping these varieties In Alleppev District 3,919 stair- 1 
nets, 1084 china nets and 1,289 free nets were used in 1965 The 
last mentioned contrivance is u«ed exclusively during the monsoon 
floods along the river banks for trapping the big varities like 
Wallugonia and Barbus. 

While co e si fieri Mr the inland fishery resources of Alleppev 
District, one has to take special note of the Kuttanrd region which 
is comprised of the annually inundated poddy fields and their related 
canal systems. The region f trim the fresh water basin where manv 
:i variety of fresh water tish as also the important fresh water prawn 
(. Micro-branchium ) take their icsort for breeding purposes. When 
the South-West monsoon starts, the torrential rivers flowing through 
the District bring down the flood waters from the High Ranges and 
during this season large congregation of breeding fresh water fishes 
like Walia goria, Murrels, the Spiny Eels, Barbus etc. become active. 
In the course of this season of breeding activity the capture of these 
varieties is resorted to on a large scale in the car a is and inundated 
paddy Adds, giving rise to the very popular fishing phenomenon 
t-a led (Vtha Visit). laterally this term means catching the breeders 
with cast itt-ls. A number of improvised contrivances are also 
employed in this annual fishing operation and some of the imple¬ 
ments used in this connection are <Hhtl, Madavila smalt types of 
traps made of coconut midribs iKorhukudu). I’imnda (hook and 
line) etc. 

In the inland section in Mlcppey District there are 1,441 slake 
nets and 264 chini nets Regarding the actual number of traps 
iHednocorrectstatistic.il information is yet available. But from 
the annual issue of licences to this pa<(icular typ* of fishing imple¬ 
ment it is estimated ill\i on co aves sge about -Ju t of such imp;e 
ments are used. 
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Fish Curing Yards 

Fish is cured by conventional methods. Most of the ca'ches 
are so'd in fresh condition for edible purpo-es. Fish is preserved 
usually when thj catches cannot b : disposed of in fresh condition. 
The traditional methods are the sundrying and wet processes. The 
District has six fish curing yards at Az'ikil, Kallikad, Tottaipalii, 
Tmnboli, Pa’luhode and Arathinkal. A statement of operations in 
the six fish curing yafds during 1965-66 is given belo*;- 

i'ish let in ytls. 2,719-50 

Fish let out in qtls. 1,782-20 

Salt issued in qtls. 513.20 

Ice And Cold Storage Factories 

There are three public ice or cold storage factories in this 
District- They are at Kavamkulam, Alleppey and Chengannur. The 
details of the^e fa-tories are given below:-- 

Institution Year of Esta- Ice Productl >n Ice Stonge Fresh fish 
blishment capacity per capacity per storage capi 
day (M.T i day (M.Ti city (M.T) 

Ice Factory 

Kayamkulam 1961 5 15 15 

Ice and cold 

storage plant Alleppey 5 2b 7 

Cold Storage Simple cold slo- 

IJriit, Under con- rage Unit of 1 

Chengannur struction ton capacity 

About Is ice plants varying in production capacity from 5 to 20 
tonnes have been set up in the District by private enterprises. Some 
of these units also provide freezing facilities The most important 
units working in the field are the Southern Fisheries Corporation. 
Tottappalli, the Kerala Food Packers, Alleppey the Crewnt Ice and 
Cold Storage Alleppey, the National Tee Factory, Alleppey and 
Pothen Joseph and Sons, Alleppey, 

Fish Farms 

A fresh water Fish Farm is under construction il Edathua It 
is a scheme sponsore 1 by the [.CAR. and is meant for a study 
of the bionomics of Palaemon farming with cypriuus carpia in paddy 
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fields, The bionomics! studies of Macrobrachium rosenbtrgit and 
planktologlca! and hydrological studies of water in all the fish farm 
are being carried out. 

Price of Fish 

The cost of fresh fish is not settled bv weight but by counts in 
the case of big fishes and heaps aud basketfuls in the case of 
smaller varieties. It is difficult to specify eractly the prices paid for 
different varieties as their prices fluctuate from season to season 
and from place to place. However, the following table will throw 
some light on the prices of diffetent species, 


Varieties 

Pi ice per kg 

Sardine 

0.50 

Maceral 

4.50 

Lactarius cat fish 

4.00 

Prawns 

5.50 

Opisthopterus 

1.50 

Silver bellies 

1.50 

Solei 

1.00 

Mullets 

2.0b 

Etroplus 

.4.50 

Murrels 

2.7o 

Barbus 

1.2& 

Wallagoim 

J.25 

Cat Fish 

0.75 

Maeronis 

0.50 

Shark 

1.25 

Miscellaneous (Mixture) 

0.25 

Nuri meeu 

0.50 


Fishermen's Co-operative Societies 

The fisheries development scheme envisages the establishment 
oi Co-operative Societies in important fishing villages. The idea is 
to supply the fuherfolk with credit and fishing equipments (eg. 
boats, nets etc.) and to provide storage aud marketing facilities. 
There aie 89 Fishermen's Co-operative Societies in the District. 
These include 50 fishermen Producer .Societies (Malsya Ulpadaka 
Co-perative Societies) and two Regional Marketing Societies 
organised for the benefit of the actual sea-going fishermen with 
a view to pooling the catches and arranging for the marketing of 
the catch through Co-operatives. The financial assistance to these 
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si tie ties by way of subsidr, grant and loan earns to. about Rs. S'JOO 
during )965’65- 

Census op Fishermen 

The following table ured on t’i; uen .u i tikon by the Depart 
meat of Fisheries ru I'.DS shows the podtic-n of the number of hou^c 
holds of fishermen in the District, lb* craft and geirs used by them, 
tLeir indebtedness etc- 

Number of households 4,9*4 

Total number of me mb .-rs m the household 31,806 

Average strength of the household 6.4 


Big Boats 

a) Plant-built boats 

b) Dugouts 

c) Average per household 
Small Boats 

a) Plant-built boats 
!>) Dugouts 

c) Average-pet household 
Catamaran 
Net .-I 

a ) Shore seine; 

b) Boat Seine 
e) Drift ret 

A) Average per household 
1 inc and Works (Sets) 


Average debt pet household 

a) for debtors only 

b) For all 


363 
22 R 

0-12 

453 

373 

0,17 

134 

490 

824 

1,735 

0,62 

’05 

Income Rs, 31,09,564 

Average income Ks. 42o 

Debt Rs. 13,01 969 

Asset Rs. 55,821 

Re. 356 

Rs. 263 


Forests in the Alleppey District 
Only the Taluk of Tiruvalla in th i District has some forests- The 
area covered comes to about 1,265 acres. It is under the iurisdiction 
of the Rinai Range of the Rauni Forest Divi>ion. The forests aie 
mostly of the Evergreen Type. No extraction of timber is at present 
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done since the forests como under the proposed Valiyakavu 
reserve 

No plantations, are raised within the Revenue District of 
Aileppey- 

Viyapuram Forest Depot 

There is a Forest Depot at Viyapuram, in Karthikapally Taluk 
Started about 1068 K E (1892—93 A.D.) it is functioning under the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Rannh Timber extracted from the 
Reserve Forest falling under the Revenue District of Quito a in the 
Ranni Forest Division is brought down to Viyapuram Forest Depot 
and sold in monthly auctions- The average monthly sale of timber 
here comes to about Rs. 1 lakh On; Ringer, one Clerk and three 
watchers are attending to this work. 

Famine, Floods 

Aileppey District has tint biea free from natural calamities like 
famines and floods. Tae year 1036 KL. E. (1861) was one of excep¬ 
tional scarcity. The D/Strict suffered a lot along with the otoer 
areas of the then Travancore State- The Administration Report <>J 
Travail core for vhe year observes as follows about this scarcity. 
'There was much distress it) consequence of the. failure of crops. 
The price of food rose higher than ever known before and thousands 
of men, women and children had no resource but charity to look for 
bare existence, lhe Sirkar was not wanting in exertions to mitigate 
this distress a3 far as it lay ia its power. Food was given gratuit 
ously to the poor in several localities as also cloths, small sums of 
money and otiicr similar aids Such as were able contributed largely 
to the relief. The British Government kindly granted the request of 
the Sirkar to suspead the duty on the exports of grain and rice to 
Travancore from British terriioiy and thi t concession in conjun¬ 
ction with a similar removal of import duty on the part of the 
Sirkar contributed to the influx into the country of a large quantity 
of food. Paddy to the cost of Rs. 50,000 was gratuitously given to 
the poor. About Rs. 12,000 worth of rice was purchased by the 
Sirkar at Mangalore and brought down here and re-sold to the poor 
at rates advantageous to them. Grain and rice to the value of 
Rs. 12,00,000 was imported into Travancore from abroad 1 ” 


1 Travancore State Manual. Vol- III T. K. Velu Pillai, p. 85, 
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The year 1110 (1825) wis also another year of severe drought 
for the Di trici along with other parts of the then Travancore State 
Both the monsooas were indiffereat. The north-east monsoon pra- 
cticady stopp d by the end of October and was followed by a 
period of s^vea months with no rain. The south-west monsoon 
was al-o not strong. ihe result was that crops failed in all the 
Masons. With a view to mitigate the hardships of the ryots and the 
consequent economic depression, remission to the extent of 18£ per 
cent of the laud tax on port-settlement Kayal reclamations in the 
Taluks of A.ubalapuzha, ChiUganacherry and Kottayam was 
granted. A remission ol' i2 5 percent of land tax was allowed on 
al! other lands including lands cultivated with rubber. 

As for floods, thoL-^ of 1057 K.B. (1881-82), 1699 K.E.(ld23-24) 
and 1137 (i9 •!) \vei> oi exceptional severity. Abmt the first the 
following is the observation made in the Tiamw.orc State Admini - 
stuitnin Rep- rt ol 1057 K. E- (1881-82) “Iho unprecedentedly heavy 
rsius in > ce north ic ul.ed iu destructive floods which caused much 
dm gc to piopeity .nd some loto life. This necessity caused 
great on'less among the pooicr classes of the population 1 ”> For 
sc vend yca:s ihcrcaber th re had been no serious devastation by 
llooos. Blit Hi.; Hoods of rO'.i't .1924) proved to be highly disastrous. 
The unpi i cede ji led>y heavy iaius that tell towards the close ol the 
south weal monsoon duiing tin. ycoi resulted <j> utiusuai lloods in 
ah the rivers. Tne low-lying lands ol kuttauad sisiair ed the 
heaviest damage, ti-ib .auons, public buddings, communications 
and crops alike sutlneo. The hTcui (' iruppuj crop was practically 
lost &nd th e«. Jnngs ol kumbhrin cMundakan) ciop damaged 
in uiost cast •. J hers was, considerable less of cattle and human lives. 

Tne Hoods of 1951 were unpicctdcnted in their impact. Ihe 
Chen.,annur-Tiruvalla road pas to tally .cut off. A boat carrying 
2i students capsized at kadupar t in TituvaUa and a J4 year old 
girl wis drowned on Joy -t, 1 ’ !. ,vi bus trathe was suspended. 
Alleppey at. neigho-.uu.ig areas were in high floods- In Kuttanad 
the w .tot It', ei ha i n er, to 4 feet from th : ground level and nearly 
1,000 hut^ were washed away- Ail the di> lands and house sites 
were under water, t he Kulappala cultivation in the villages of 
Kozhimukl a and Tai tvady was destroyed. Suffering was widespread 
throughout Kutiviiad. About 2 590 families, niaiuly agricultural 


1 fravancorc State Manual. Vol. Ill y. 86. 
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labourers, had no gainful occupation on account of the incessant 
rains. The entire upper Kuttanad area >f Tirir'aUa and Chengannur 
Taluks except the villages of Mezhuveli, Mulakuzha and Tonallur 
was badly h : t. The Pamba, Manimala and Ache* coil rivers were in 
spate. All the roads leading to the western pious of Tiruvafla 
Taluk were completely under water. A whi'l-wind for about an 
hour occurred in the Alumthurufchykara of the Kavnmhhagp m village 
on Jane 27, 1961 and several houses a'd plantations were des¬ 
troyed. The Government Lower Primary School of the locality 
was completely damaged. Tn th n Industrial areas of Aleppey, the 
oil mills and coir godosns were closed. The areas that we e most, 
severely affected lay in the upper region of Kuttanad, the era nary 
of Kerala, Vast stretches of paddy lands reclamed from the back 
waters were completely under water and even the biaper bunds were 
submerged. About 6,000 families living in the K>val and low-lying 
areas of the Taluk were in indigent circumstances. The AHeppey — 
Changanacherry highway was submerged far more than three- 
fourth of its distance. The inhabitant® moved out to rlaces of safety 
Further north the Periyar river flooded vast areas. From the 
backwater areas 91 persons were rescued and t»keu to Alleppey. 
From Toitappally area 200 families were evacuated. 

The fishermen in the Tottappafly area nnd the residents of 
Chetticad area in Marankalam village underwent untold miseries. In 
Mavelikara also there had been considerable damage to houses and 
cultivation. The worst affected areas were Thonallur, Msvelikara 
and Chettikulangara villages. In Arattuonzha ard PiVhunallv loca¬ 
lities of Kirthikapaliy Taluk, the sea became very rough and brine 
water fl sved f n'o the lands adjacent to the coast. Tmnirmukkarn, 
Kokothamangalam.Turavur and Vaya’ar were the are? 1 <• f Shertallai 


Taluk seriously affects;! by floods. In Purakkad, Mararikulam, 
Putupally, Arattupuzba, Trikkunnapuzh, Turavnt and Vayalar 
many houses were destroyed and coconut trees uprooted. About 
17,412 acres of land under paddy were destroyed. A sum of Rs,96,S?0 
was disbursed from the Revenue Department till Septemb r 18, 1 61 


as cash grants to the victims of floods for reconstruct on of houses 
Tapioca chips worth Rs. 2 ,OOq and 966 bag® of rice were distributed 


among the people in the flood stricken areas. 


Sea Erosion 

Another natural calamity which seriously affec t the coas‘al 
areas of the District is sea erosion. Sea erosion on the coastal areas 
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of the District, often a coratnc,., mature in the past., has now become 
an annual calmity, sprealing fear and anxiety in the minds of the 
residents of the locality and causing havoc to property. It generally 
occurs during the annual snuth -west monsoon when the Arabian 
Sea gets turbulent and its waves dash against the shore; with a sort 
of vindictive fury destroying everything tha 1 lies i i its path. The 
worst affected are the coastal areas of Amba'apuzka Purakkad, 
Tannirmukkatn, Tottappally, Trikkunnipuzha, Azhikka Srayikkad 
etc. To counterrct the onslaught of the rushing waves sea walls and 
groynes are constiucted by the Government from time to time. The 
Executive Engineer (Major Irrigation) Qailon who attended to the 
work has s> far completed 3,600’ of sea wall in portions between 
TottappdJy an 1 Trikkuanapuzha, 9 groynes at Azhikkal, 13 groynes 
at Srayikkad- 
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CHAPTER V 

INDUSTRIES 

The Alleppey District is an industrially backward area when 
compared to other Districts of the State. Nevertheless, it has its own 
place in the industrial map of iCerala. Some typical industries of 
Kerala like Coir and Coconut Oil Milling have flourished here from 
very ancient times and they continue to dominate the industrial 
economy of the Disuic. even today. The undue dependence on Coir 
and Coconut Oil Mills has. however, made the industrial development 
of Alleppey District mher unbalanced. In fact, there is a paucity of 
other major industries in tins District as may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table which shows the distribution of registered factories as on 
December 31, 1961'. 


Distribution of Factories as on December 11, 1964. 



Industry 

No. of 

No. of 


Total 

factories 

279 

workers 
1 4.039 

1 

Cannning fish, and other sea foods 

1 

18 

? 

Sugar 

2 

1,184 

3 

Oil Mills 

94 

738 

4 

Cashew factories 

6 

6.466 

5 

Other food articles except beverages 

8 

206 

6 

Coir 

112 

1,345 

7 

Umbel Has 

3 

35 

8 

Saw Mills 

1 

9 

9 

Other timber industries 

8 

220 

10 

Paper board, straw board and 
other paper products 

1 

25 

11 

Printing and binding 

17 

159 

12 

Rubber and rubber products 

3 

182 

13 

Artificial manures 

1 

15 

14 

Pharmaceuticals 

1 

33 

15 

Other chemicals 

4 

55 

16 

Bricks and tiles 

4 

88 

17 

Basic meial industries 

a 

28 

18 

Metal products except machinery 
and transport equipments 

1 

18 

19 

General and jobbing engineering 

i 

16 

20 

Electrical machinery 

i 

46 
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21 Repair of motor vehicles 1 68 

22 Other industries not classified above 7 85 

Power 

Hydro-Electric power was introduced in Alleppey District in 1940, 
The Pallivasal and Songulam Hydro-Electric Stations (Kottayam 
District) constitute the chief source of power supply to this District- 
There are 66 KV Sub stations at Alleppey. Mavelikara and Tiruvalln 
and another is proposed to be erected at Shertallai, The Kerala State 
Fleet t ity Board is in charge of the distribution of electric power, 
The main Officers concerned with the distribution are the Executive 
Engineer, Electrical Division, Mavelikara and the Executive Engineer, 
Electrical Transmission Division, Pallam (Kottayam), The details 
regarding the number of towns and villages electrified, the number of 
consumers and number of street lights as on March 31, 1965 are 
given below. 

1 Number of towns and villages electrified as on March 

31, 1965 268 

2 Number of consumers of power as on Marcli 31, 1965 29,422 

3 Number of street lights 8,969 

There are no Hydro Electric Projects in Alleppey District. 

Otd mm Industries 

Apart from coir and oil milling there were a number of other 
small old-time industries spread throughout the District. Among 
iliesc may bo mentioned handloom weaving, toddy tapping, lace and 
embroidery, bell-metal industry, bronze casting etc. Almost all these 
industries continue to exist in some form or other even today. 

Heavy and lahchdscai.e industries 

There are no heavy or large scale industries as such in this 
District. Those that flourish are mainly small or cottage industries. 
The two industries worth mentioning in this context are Coir and 
Coconut Oil Milling. In addition, there are a few others such as 
Sugar, Handloom, Sand Bricks, Cashew, Rubber, Motion Picture, etc, 
Brief accounts of the above industries are given below. 

Coir industry 

Alleppey is the traditional home of the coir industry in Kerala. 
A survey conducted by the Coir Board in 1962*63 revealed that out of 
1.708 coir industrial establishments in Kerala 1,634 were located in 
the Alleppey District. The manufacture of coir yarn has been in 


Source ; An Economic Review—Kerala 1965 
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vogue in the State from time immemorial. The word “Coir” seems 
to have been introduced in European literature by Marco Polo, the 
celebrated Italian traveller of the 13th century. Records are left of 
his frequent visits to India and of his having seen the Arabs sewing 
the planks of their ships with Coir Yarn. The Arabs must have 
carried on the trade in Coir between India, Arabia and Europe much 
earlier than Marco Polo, even as they carried on the trade in spices. 
It t'may therefore, be safely assumed that Coir making was a 
traditional occupation of the Malabar coast from very ancient times 
and its present stature as Kerala’s largest cottage industry is the 
natural outcome of centuries of growth. 

Coir is the fibre extracted from the husks of coconut. The 
predominance of the coir industry iu the Alleppey District is due to a 
variety of factors. A major factor is the presence of brakish lakes and 
lagoons ideally suited for the retting of husks at regular distances. 
The presence of mere brakish water alone is not cnoughbut it has to be 
replenished at regular intervals by fresh water so as to wash away the 
water contaminated by the rotting of green husks. Such rivers are 
abundant in the District and these are favourable factors which have 
helped considerably the growth of the coir industries in this area. The 
availability of plenty of coconuts from the lowlands on either side of 
the lakes and even from lunteilaud accessible by good toad., and 
c-auals, the presence of brakish lakes and lagoons at regular distances 
and above all, the presence of a set ol hard-working and industrious 
people who carry on this industry have contributed greatly to the 
advancement of the con industry tn Alleppey, 

in the past coir manufacture was a cottage industry to which the 
womenfolk of the poor and the lower middle classes resorted as an 
oil-time occupation. The spinning wheel was unknown in those days. 
Hand spinning alone was carried on. The introduction of the spinn¬ 
ing wheel is a more recent innovation of European origin. The 
adventurous Portuguese, the Dutch and the English who came in close 
contact with the 'people of the coastal areas like I ort Cochin and 
Anjengo are said to have introduced the spinning wheel in this indu¬ 
stry. The manufacture of coir yarn on a commercial scale and Ihe 
export of the yam and articles of mats and mattings manufactured 
out of it to outside countries, might have been an at tot math ot the 
introduction of the spinning weel. 

Process of fp.oduction of coir yarn 

The coir industry now consists of two types, the cottage type and 
ihe factory type. Up to the production of yarn it is essentially a 
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cottage industry, and thereafter it becomes a factory industry. There 
are different stages in the process of production of coir yarn and these 
processes may very according to the quality of yarn produced. 
Riijing 

the first process is the retting process, For getting good fibre the 
green husks should be soaked under water within two or three days 
after the coconuts are plucked and husked. Retting itself is done 
differently in different places. In the Anjcngo area (Trivandrum 
District) husks are put in big circular mallies encircled with coir nets 
and coconut leaves or other coverings and weights are put over them. 
These husks, when drenched in water, sink underneath and are kept 
fastened so as to remain at the places where they are soak’-J. The 
retting of husks in pits dug out in the swampy areas near the lakes and 
lagoons is also in vogue. For extracting good fibre these will have to 
be kept under water for about 6 to 9 months. In the Cochin area 
retting of husks in pi* > dug out in swampy and brnkish area near lakes 
and fields is very common. Soaking of husks in tanks and canals is 
tcund in Shertajlai and Ambalapuzha taluks. 

Bi ATIMG 

Soaked husks are taken out from retting pits, washed well, and 
beaten out with wooden mallets by human labour, mainly by women. 
Properly soaked and well retted husks will have to be beaten well 
before the pits are entirely removed, f ibre extracted from properly 
reltcd husks will have to he beaten well before the piths arc entirely 
removed. Fibre extracted from properly retted husks is a light golden 
colour, clean and tree from pith and other impurities. 

CLEANING 

Such fibres before they arc spun into yam will have to be welt 
cleaned and processed, either by beating them with sticks or with the 
aid of mechanical contrivance called ‘Pit*/>.itp<n'u' 

Spinning 

This is done mainly with the aid of spinning wheels two wheels 
with spindles). In this process the spinners prepare the fibre first and 
afterwards these arc spun info yarns. The soinning is generally attend¬ 
ed I o by women helped by girls or boys of 13 or below for rotating 
the wheels. 

Aftci these yarns are manufactured they are folded into hanks. 
According to the variety of yarns the length of hanks may vary in 
different places. After cleaning these hanks properly they are sorted 
and bundled for marketing. Among the category of coir and coir 
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goods, coir yarn is the most important item of export from Kerala. 
About 50 Yo of the total out-put of yarn is exported abroad. The 
main importers of Kerala’s coir yarn tire Holland,Germany,the United 
Kingdom, Italy, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Burma, Japan and East 
European countries. \ 

DlITERhNT Varities or coir 

Coir is cither hand spun or manufactured through the aid of 
spinning wheels. The yarn spun by hand is always soft and is even in 
twist, while those spun on wheels are usually of hard twist and not so 
even as hand spun. The difference in the method of production gives 
the basis tor classifying coir yarn as hard twist’ and '.soft twist’. The 
main varieties ol'coir now produced in Allcppy may be roughly group¬ 
ed as follows> 

1 Alappapan 

This variety is mainly spun by hand. Spinning with the aid of 
spinning wheel is also found in certain places. This variety of yarn 
is produced in I lie low lying areas on the lake and beach sides of the 
Karuuagapally Taluk (Ouilou District) and in a portion of the 
Kai tliikappally taluk. I lie main cent res of production of this variety 
are Alunkadavu, CUcnya/hikul, Marulurktilangara and Alappadulura. 

2 Armory 

Ellis variety is largely produced in places situated on either side 
of the Kayamkulam lake and the coastal areas of the Karthikappaily 
taluk. The main centres of production are Arattupuzha, Mahadevicad, 
Mangaiam, Karuvatla, Chingoli, 1’aUamt and, Mutukulam. In tael 
this area extends from ToUappulli to Ktkirad in Karlhikapally taluk. * 

3 Vaikam VARJL i Y 

This is also another important variety of coir yarn produced 
extensively in the Taluks of VaikamfKottayain District),and Sherlallai 
(Alleppcy District) and in some parts ol' the Trichur District, Accord¬ 
ing to the quality and evenness ol the twist this is divided into Vaikam 
Special and Sada. The main centres of production of this variety are 
the areas in the Vaikam and Sherlallai Taluks lying on either side of 
the Vembanad lake, Vcchur, Tannirmukkam, Chcngada, l’uchakal, 
Chempu and Kumbalangi. This is either handspun or spun by means 
of spinning wheels. 

4 Akur Special 

This is a kind of superior variety of the Vaikam yam produced ill 
the Arur area situated on the northern most point of the ShertaUa 1 
Taluk and kiacochm and Kumbalangi. Bui the quantity produced.in 
this area is comparatively small when compared to the quantity of 
yarn of the other varieties, It is purely hand spun. 
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5 Beach yarn 

This is a very inferior variety of liandspun yarn produced by 
people living on the beach and in the interior of the taluks of Shertal- 
lai and Amoalapuzha. The one peculiarity about the production of 
this yarn is that it is carried on purely as a cottage industry during 
off-times out of fibre extracted from husks soaked generally in ponds 
and tanks for a few days or at the most a month. The main centres of 
production of this variety are places like Muhamma,Perunirmangalam, 
Mararikulam and Punnapra and Mannadcheri, 

Processing of fibre with a view to clearing off piths etc.,is essential 
in the case of manufacture of Alappadan and Vaikam Superior varie¬ 
ties. After such processing the fibre is spun into yarn,either sitting in a 
place or moving about in the yards. Such superior liandspun yams 
have evenness of twist. Such superior liandspun yarns have evenness 
of tw'isl and ate mainly used for good quality mats and floor carpets 
Beach yarn is also hand spun. T his is a low grade product as the 
husks from which it is produced arc not properly retted and sometimes 
not relied at all. It contains a large quatity of pith and is reddish 
brown in colour. Its stencil strength is also very low. This is manu¬ 
factured purely by women m their homes as an off-time occupation. 
They are generally used for manulact/uring low grade mattings. 
Growth or the coir matting industry 

The coir mat and malting industry is mainly a factory industry. 
Coir yarn from the producing areas is bought and properly graded 
lor thickness, cleanness, colour and twist by the factoiics manufactur¬ 
ing mals, mailings rugs and carpets. These factoiics, some of them 
a century oid, are located chic 11 y in Alleppey and Sherlallui. The 
manufacture of mals and mailings was iirst. inliodueed inAlieppey 
town in lba9 by an American the lale Mr. James Darragh, 
the founder of the firm of Messrs. Darragh Sniail and Co., Ltd., of 
Alleppey, London and New York. This firm lias still one of the best 
organised coil factories jn the Slate. In 1963-64 the authorised capital 
ol tiic company was Rs. i>J iaklis and the issued and paid-up capital 
Rs. 8.31 lakhs, l hc total number of employees was 416. The company 
produced 12U,144 sq.m, of coir mals valued at Rs. 14,41,728. The 
mats and matting arc expo ted lo Australia, Lngland, U.S.A., Canada, 
New Zealand, Africa, South America, etc. Apait from the Dairagh 
Small and Co., Ltd., there are such weii-estabiished concerns as 
William Goudacre ix Sons Ltd., Alleppey, the Bombay Co., Ltd., 
Alleppey, Pierce Leslie and Co., Kalavur, Volkat Brother Agency, 
Allppey, Aspinwall & Co., Lid., Alleppey, etc. which arc also engaged 
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in the manufacture and sale of coir and coir goods. According to 
the List of Factories regislered in Kern!a as on December 31, 1964 
there were 112 Coir factories in the District employing about 4,345 
workers. 

Mats and Mattings are woven on wooden looms similar to the 
handlooms employed for weaving cotton fabrics, but heavier. 
Manipulations are made by the skilled craftsmen with remarkable 
speed and accuracy. A curious fact dating back to the inception of 
mat making in this District is that every mat maker is left-handed, 
which may be attributted to the fact, that Mr. Collins, Mr. Darragh’s 
first factory manager, was left handed, and so this curious trait has 
been handed down from generation right down to the present day. The 
finished products of coir today, are, chiefly hall and stair runners in a 
variety of patterns and richness of colour and design; rugs, carpets and 
mourzoucks; and door mats in a large variety of quality and construc¬ 
tion. The mattings are woven as cloth, two-treadle, three-treadle, 
four-treadle, multi-treadle and on looms fitted with jacquards for 
obtaining more intricate designs in weaving. Besides woven patterns, 
stencilling of designs is also extensively in use. Coir and coir goods 
fetch considerable foreign exchange for the country. It is estimated 
that they earn about 10 to 15 crores of rupees every year. However 
the high duties on imports of Indian Coir goods, lack of mechanisation 
in the coir manufacturing sector, competition from sisal floor carvings 
absence of fast dyes etc,, have adversely affected the demand for coir 
goods in foreign markets and brought about a decline in the number 
of coir factories in recent years. 

Coir development scheme 

The Coir industry in this District has passed through several vicis¬ 
situdes in recent decades. Following the establishmer j of the first 
factory by Mss. Darragh Smail & Co., Ltd., in 1859 sev ml European 
firms sprang up in Alleppey and suburbs and gave an '■> vie;ns to the 
industrial development of the area. However, during th> forties many 
of these firms were closed or transferred to native entrepreneurs. 
There was a steep fall in the export of coir goods. /■ s a result the 
District passed through a phase of industrial stag? 'tion during 
the period 1945-1960, causing under-employment and immnploymern 
to many. This disquieting trend attracted the attention of the rstwh.ie 
Travancore-Cochin Government and the Coir Develop mm Schemei 
was inaugurated with a view to bringing all the worker. : n the Coir 
industry within the co-operative fold by eliminating the middle -men 
capitalists who knocked off the lions’ share of the profiits of the 
ndustry, 
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The Central Government also set up the Coir Board under the 
provisions of the Coir Industry Act 1953 in order to help the industry 
grow on healthy lines. A Coir Research Institute has also been esta¬ 
blished at Kalavur in this District. (1959). The primary function of 
the Institute is to aid development of the Coir Industry on scientific 
lines. Research covering various aspects of the Coir Industry includ¬ 
ing development of improved methods for extraction of coir and the 
subsequent processing of the fibre and yarn, standardisation of the 
different types of materials with a view to ensuring quality control, 
improvement of the quality of dyeing, finding newer fields for poten¬ 
tial use of the material and utilisation of the waste materials like coir 
.waste and coconut pith are problems which are engaging the attention 
of the Institute. 

An Inspector of Quality control functions with his Office in 
Alleppey town to fix up the standards of quality of the coir goods 
manufactured for export. As a result of the steps so taken by Govern' 
ment there was a steady increase in the production and export of coi r 
goods. The largest buyers of coir goods arc United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and certain other European countries. Aj 
present it is estimated that about 3 to 4 lakhs of people are directly or 
indirectly engaged in the Coir industry in this District. According to 
the Census of 1961,99,593 persons in this District are engaged in coir 
industry as their main occupation. The total capital investment is 
roughly estimated at Rs. 4 crores. 

The working of the Coir Development Scheme may be briefly 
alluded to here, The Alleppey District is divided into si< Inspectorate 
Circles, viz,, (I) Alleppey, (2) Puchakkal, (3) Turavur, (4) St; Callai, 
(5) Karthikapally, and (6) Kayamkulam. There are about 70 private 
small scale units engaged in the Coir Industry in Kayamkulam Circle 
500 in Sherlallai Circle, 160 in Turavi.tr Circle and 800 in 'Alleppey! 
In the other area also, there arc several small scale industrial units 
owned, managed and supervised by private dealers. More than 60 Jt 
of the actual coir workers have now haen brought within the co-opera- 
live fold under the Coir Development Scheme. The Circle-wise 
number of Co-operative Societies in the District in 1964-65 was as 
follows 


T nravur 

13 

Puchakkal 

11 

Sherlallai 

16 

Karthikapalli 

15 

Kayamkulam 

2S 

Alleppey 

16 
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The Central Coir Marketing Co-operative Society, Alleppey, pools 
the coir produced by primary societies working in this District and 
sells it to factory-owners on commission basis or exports it direct 
Mats and Matting Societies manufacture exporting items of coir goods 
There are 3 Mats and Mattings Societies in the District viz. 
O') Shertallai Coir Mats and Mattings Co-operative Society Ltd., No 
240, (2) Alleppey Coir Mats and Mattings Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
No. 241,and (3) Kerala Coir Mats and Mattings Co-ooerative Society 
Ltd., No. 346. The co-operative movement has benefited the Coi r 
industry to a great extent. The Co-operative Societies make thej! raw 
material available to producers at reasonable prices and thus check 
the abnormal fluctuations in the husk market. The intermediaries are 
also eliminated to a great extent. Husk Retting Unions are organised 
at places where the Primary Societies function. 

Several other effective measures have been taken by the Govern¬ 
ment to protect the industry from ruin. During seasons of slump in 
marketing the “Coir Purchase Scheme” was introduced with a view to 
helping the producers to find better prices for their products. The 
direct production of coir by societies was also experimented. Financial 
help under the Small Scale Industries Aid Scheme is extended <o 
individual industrialists engaged in the industry. Mechanisation at 
certain stages of the industry is also under the earnest consideration 
of the Government. Establishment of Show Rooms in and outside the 
State to popularise the products is being done by the Coir Board. 
Foreign orders are being canvassed through Embassies and Trade 
Commissions. Minimum wages in the different stages of the industry 
have been fixed by the Government. There is also exemption for coir 
goods from Sales Tax, To maintain a standard of quality and a steady 
market the quality of the goods manufactured is being looked into by 
the Coir Board. Moreover, Government servants are appointed as 
Paid Secretaries to look after the affairs of the Coir Co-operatives. 
The expenditure for the implementation of the Coir Development 
Scheme is met by the State and Central Government on a fifity-fifty 
basis. The working of the Scheme has gone a long way in alleviating 
the distress of the Coir workers and in raising their standard of living 
The coir training and design centre, ai i.eppey 

Reference may be made in this connection to the Coir Training 
and Design Centre set up by the Coir Board at Alleppey in October 
1965 with a view to providing instruction in advanced manufacture 
processes to those already employed in the coir industry as well as to 
prospective newcomers, The course of training covers various stages 
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of production like weaving, dyeing, designing etc. The Centre is also 
expected to conduct refresher courses for senior executives employed in 
tlie coir industry and organise studies and researches aimed at evolving 
new and better designs. 

The training Centre functions in the precincts of the Kerala Mats 
and malting Co-operative Society Ltd. at Alleppey. The intake of the 
Centre is limited to 12 students chosen from among those employed 
in the coir industry and possessing some knowledge of its functioning. 
The Centre has been provided with adequate facilities for training* 
A number of spindles have been installed, including those of the 
Jacquard variety. The centre houses nets, weaving machines, stencilling 
machines, etc. The syllabus has been so drawn up that by the end of 
the ten-month course the Centre will be able to turn out students 
equipped with a fairly good knowledge in the various processes involv¬ 
ed in the manufacture of coir and coir products. Besides theoreticat 
and practical training at the centre, the trainees are also provided with 
the necessary facilities to“acquire practical knowledge by on-the-spo. 
studies in.important units of tbe coir industry located in Alleppeyl 
Each trainee is given Rs. 75 per month as stipend. 

on, MILLS 

Alleppey is the chief centre of the coconut oil industry. There 
arc 94 registred Oil Mills in the District employing about 738 workers. 
The extraction of the coconut oil is one of the early industries of the 
State. Coconut oil is used largely for culinary toilet purposes and 
in the manufacture of soap and candles. The quality of the oil 
depends on the quality of the copra used and hence great care is 
bestowed on the preparation of copra for the milling. Copra is 
prepared by drying the kernel. This is done either by exposing it to 
the sun or by smoking it or by blowing hot air over it. Sundrying is 
the usual practice as it produces the best oil. Copra is sorted into 
two kinds, the white and the dark. Copra ordinarily contains 60 to 
65 percent of oil. 

There are three processes by which oil can be extracted from 
copra. They are the cold dry process, the hot wet process, and the 
solvent process. The first is generally followed to the exclusion of 
the other two. This gives oil of the finest quality, though the yield 
is poor. This defect is neutralised by the fact that the oil produced 
by the adoption of this method keeps longer without becoming rancid 
and the oil cake (punnac) left over fetches a good price as cattle food 
bv virtue of its oil content and agreeable flavour. 
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The ordinary, country;. GhanTand the Rotary Ghani are used for 
the extraction of coconut oil. The Country ghani (chakku) consists 
of a granite mortar and a pestle of hardwood. Cattle power nego 
tiates these through a horizontal beam. This process of extraction 
is slow and tedious. The Rotary Ghani is driven by steam power. 
This is cheaper and at the same time more officient. There are three 
grades of coconut oil, viz, (1) Office White, (2) Bazaar White and 
(3) Dark (or sediment). “Office White Oil” is semi-transparent and 
possesses peculiar nutty flavour. It is obtained from the best 
varieties of copra, usually the white “Bazaar White Oil” is obtained 
from the dark brown copra. The colour of the copra is due to the 
treatment it receives during the process of splinting and drying. The 
Dark Oil is recovered from the sediment which is found in the casks 
after the clear oil has been drawn off. 

Once a most flourishing industry of the District, oil milling by 
means of rotary chucks has in recent years been languishing for 
various economic reasons; One of the reasons is the large scale export 
of ccpra from Kerala and the increasing reliance on imported copra 
from Ceylon. The export of copra from the State to Bombay and 
other parts of India is more advantageous than disposing tt in the 
local markets for a variety ol reasons, chief among which are;-(1.) 
Copra can be transported in gunny bags while the finished oil can 
transported to the same destinations only in costly drums and 
containers, (2) There is hardly any risk like leakage and damage io 
containers, if copra weic transported dnectly rathei than oil and 
(3) Ilia crushing charges arc much lower at Bombay where Lbc 
major portion of the capacity exists in the foiiu of the more efficient, 
deteuorioraliou in the raw maternal position of the oil crushing 
industry. The oil millers of the Districts have not been able to 
procure from the local market on an aggregate more than one-third 
of the raw materials required lor crushing at their full installed 
capacities. 

Speculative trading in coconut oil has also some extent hampered 
the progress of the oil crushing industry. The industry has at various 
times suffered more from (he pressures which it has generated from 
within itsell than from those which art. puidy adventitious, f oitujm- 
tely the Government of India enacted proper legislation through the 
Forward Contracts (Regulation) act 1952 (LXX1V of 1952) which 
seeks to protect the industry and the trade from the insidious effects 
of forward trading as divested of actual physical movement of 
comodities. 
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The productivity of llie present units has to a considerable extent 
been adversely affected by the partial or complete power cuts winch 
arc effected dunlng certain seasons of the yeat by the Government. 
Apart from reducing the output, they tend to reduce the efficiency of 
the installations on the one hand and to create labour unrest on the 
oilier. Until the completion of the Hydro Tleetric Projects now in 
lutnd this state of affairs is likely to continue. 

Above all, with the mounting prices of copra in a buyers market 
and the lower productivity of the rotary chucks the oil crushing 
charges in the State a i- e on high side. Couple d will) this is the natural 
disability of the mills So procme copm for about 3 to 4 months in 
the yea.i. In many cases, the crushing periods vary I rom as low 
as 150 to 200 days. Though there are at least a few oil mills which 
work all the year round and there are still others which seem to do 
flourishing business even during ‘sink’ sessous, the oil mills are 
‘seasonal’ in a restric.ed senes is the aver tie number of < Uthiru; 
days in the ye a is only about 225 rr roughly 75 per cent ot tlie 
number of working days in ttn year, 

Hanw.ooM Iniujsi'ry 

ilandbotu weaving in ATeppeas elsewhere io the State, is 
the tradition U eccupatf m ol a certain rcsto railed the Chabyas. 
file M •nirnu u Wage Co u rail tec for Employment in the ISandloom 
Industry (1900) estimated that there >cc 5, looms in this 
Distitrt. The industry was covered mainly by the uo wg n.sed privat *• 
sect..) consiiting of master weavers and independent weavers. In 
iccent times it has, however, bee t organised >n co-op*,rative line • 
The Hand loo n Co-operative Societies aim at two thi igs viz, iu- 
ptovemrnt iu the economic condition of the weaver members and 
ptoducticn of hi'iOl ,otn f ihrics of .superior quality They am? given 
aid by Government (t) to purchase raw mitcrials an 1 appliances 
(ii) to market finished gioda through central socieiiics and (iii) to 
kee^ t ie qu-1 ty of the goods manufactured, 

Tue Ccofrai Government have set apart substantial funds for 
the development of the handioom industry. The AS! India Han doom 
board set up in 1952 encourages the ffrtna'ion and development of 
Weavers Co operatives la 1961-65 there were 17 Uaulloom Co¬ 
operative Societies in the District. U is est.im .led vital more than 
1.800 persons are engaged in the indust! y in lit Co-operative sector. 
A Taluk-wise state cent of the number of Societies, membership and 
amount of. share capital is given below:- 
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Statement of Handloom Co-operatives 



Taluk 

Number of 

Number of 

Share capital 



Societies 

Members 

Rs. 


Total 

17 

1,837 

41,904-25 

1 

Karthikapafiy 

2 

190 

3,567.25 

2 

Ambalapuzha 

1 

40 

1.065.00 

3 

Shertalai 

4 

411 

14,172.00 

4 

Mavelikar-a 

5 

750 

5,403.tO 

5 

Chenganuur 

2 

157 

6 218.00 

ii 

Tiruvalla 

3 

280 

9.479.00 


The handloom industry Is being run almost as a cottage 
industry. All the membais of tue weavei housaholds engage 
thtmseives in One or other of the activities involved in the manu¬ 
facturing process, viz., carding, spinning, winning, warpiug, weav¬ 
ing, etc 1ha average d^rly wages in tois industry are Rs, j for 
men, Rs, 2 for women and Ke. I lor cnildten. The cost ot the looms 
comes within the resources of the ordinary worker, i.e.. between 
K*. 100 ami Rs. 50 J- The primary societies hx the price of the 
lmished goods at a profit, of 10% ot the emt of poductiou. the 
Kerala State Handioom leaver/ Society l unction a as the apex 
society and central society oi ad primary societies- The apex society 
purchases the hoishea goods ol the member societies ac 5% profit 
over and above the cost of production. The pnuiary societies in 
Alleppey Distract have no separate sales-dcpots, other than those 
attached to the societies. The apex society rs the only sale agency 
outside the State, the ban j loom industry faces keen competition 
from private dealers, 

Government have launched schemes for the uplift of weavers 
and for rhe improvement of haudioom fabrics. Share capital loan, 
working capital loan, grant for the purchase of tools, technical 
assistance etc-, are given. Rebate graut at 0-05 rupee on sale of 
handloom fabrics for Rs-2and ao-jve but below Rs. 5J is given 
special rebates during festival periods arc also sanctioned. Assist¬ 
ance by way of cash credit accommodation in the District Co-oper¬ 
ative Bank ha;, also been provided for handloom societies. Govern¬ 
ment finance is routed through Co-operative Banks. This accommod¬ 
ation is beneficial to the handloom societies, interest charged on 
such accommodation is nominal. 
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Cotton Textile Industry 

The Gotten Textile Industry has sprung up ia the District 
recently. Tuere are two important textile concerns which are in the 
otihng, viz , tae Kerala Spinners Ltd-, Alleppoy and Prabhuram 
Mills, Pantalam. Tae available particulars about both these concerns 
are given below- 

Alleppey Spinners Ltd.; Alleppey 

This Company has been formed by the Kerala State Industrial 
Development Corporation with an authorised capital ol Rs. 1 crore 
for implementing the licence held by it in association with a 
Managing Agency nmm Bombay. The Mill which would have a 
capacity of i2,0 u t> spindles is to be located at Komalapurani, three 
nines north ot Allcppey. Tue land required lor setting up the 
lactory is being acquired ami sUps aie Deing taken for the constru¬ 
ction of the facioiy building. The total cost of the projeet is estim¬ 
ated to be its. 7d lakhs. 

Prabhuram Mills, Pantalam 

A licence was issued to M/s. Piabhuram Mills (P) Ltd., Chenga* 
nnut loi setting up a spinning Mill at Cheogannur with a compl¬ 
iment ol 2b,UUu apiadies. 1 lit paity nas purchased the requited land 
and Lciory couatiuetiou iia-j ^uritd, As seen liom the Company’s 
report, tney have oidercri (oi the machinery to beimpoited from 
Japan ana nave obtained the required licence form Government of 
India. 

sugar Industry 

lhe sugar industry has assumed considerable importance in the 
District in recent yeais Ouc oi 22,uuu acres under sugarcane in 
Keiala Staie, lz.utio acres are in .illeppsy District, Apart from the 
8ugarcauce juice whicli is convened mio a crude gur or jaggery there 
are uo lactones in Uu District which produce white ciystalline 
sugar. They are the Travancore bugars & Chemicals, Tituvaila and 
Mannom bugai Mills, Pantalam. 

IHE iRAVANCORE bfGARS & ChIMIGALS, llhl VALLA 

The Travaacore Sugars & Chemicals, Ltd., Tiruvaila, othetwise 
called the Pampa River Factory, is situated on the banks of the 
river Pampa at puhkjszh. a is a Private Limited Company, its 
administration is vested in a Board of Directors and Messrs. 
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Parry & Co., are the Managing Agents. In January 1964 the Com' 
pany has an authorised share capital of Rs. 60.00,000 and a paid-up 
share eapital of Rs. 45,00 000 The factory produces suaar from 
locally available sugarcane Its intake of raw sugarcane is 1.25 
lakhs tons, Apart from sugar the factory aLo prod-res rectified 
spirit, Denatured and Methylated spirit, Arrack, Foreign Tyne 
Liquors and Pharmaceuticals as by-products. There are more than 
90o workers employed in the factory and the annual bill bv wav of 
salaries, wages and other staff benefits comes to about 1$ lakhs of 
rupees- 

The Mannom Sugar Mills Co-opERaTtvE Ltd-, Pantat.am- 

The Mannom Sugar Mills sponsord hy the Nair Service Society 
is located in a 140 acre plot, about 21 miles south east of *h» Pant*. 
lam junction from the M.C. Road- Its authorised rapi+al is Rs. 60 
lakhs of which the Government of Kerala has provided Rs 99 lakhs 
by way of sharp capital. Tha Com can v has got Rs. 90 lakhs from 
t^e Industrial Finance Corporation. Rs. 40’akhs from the State 
Bank of Travancore, and Rs 20 Ukhs from Life Insurance Corp r- 
atlon as loan- The mill started production in Tanuerv 1964. It Is 
housed in a building 350' in length and 77' in breadth. It has its own 
Turbo Alternator for generating 1,250 K.W- of electric oo®«r and a 
well equipped workshop. Sugarcaoe for the m’11 Is purchased locaUv 
and the production of sugar i« pooled bv the Government of India. 
The crushing rapacUr is 1 000 tons of sugarcane per dav, Its requ¬ 
irements of sugarcane are met from about 3 50p acres of land culti¬ 
vated in the surrounding areas with technical help from the com¬ 
pany’s Cane Department When the plant starts working in the full 
capacity. It would require sugarcane from about 19,009 acres The 
Mannom Sugar-Mills provides employment to about 1,^90 persons. 

Motion Picture Industry 

The District has an important piace in the Motion Picture 
Industry in the State. The Udava Studio, one of the pioneering 
concerns engaged in the production of Maluvulam movies is 
located at Udaya Nagar, about 3 miles north of Mieopey town on 
the N.H. 47. The Studio was st.art°d in 1947 with a capital invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 15 lakhs. It received technical help from a German 
expert in the matter of its design and lay-out. The Studio has its 
own laboratory, pre-view theatre, cottages for actors an l actresses, 
beautiful gardens, etc, and it has about 599 workers on its rolls. 
The Udaya Studio has since its inception provided a forum for the 
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best actors and actresses in Malayalam and some of its productions 
h . ve been box office hits, e. s., Umma, Jewithv Nauka, Unniarcha 
nnd Bkarya. Till 1964 It had brought 26 Mahyalam movies, the 
earliest one being Velli Nalcshatram. 

South India Rufrer Works, Alleppey 

The factory which is located In the Beach Ward Alleppey 
started production in 191S. Its rasiatenent is vested in the 
partners of the concerns, viz.. Messrs K. A H- Vohra, K. A R 
Vohra & K. A. Hamecd Vohra. The capital invested comes to 
about Rs,* 10 lakhs. Tho factory employs about 200 workers and 
has 42 members on its staff. It pu-s about Rs. 1 15.^00 as wages 
every year Tfie company eels raw rubber from Rattayam and 
f'hina Clay from Pnpinisseri while the various chemicals are 
imported from abroad on Imnort licenses g r anted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It manufactures hose plp*s of all descriptions solid 
rubber sheets, sponge rubber sheets. Vac. Broak Fittings for 
Railways and the World Famous 'Foamthread' Shoes which it 
started in technical co 1 ! iboration with an American concern. AH 
the products are marketed throughout India aid are supplied also 
to Government and serai-Government D-partmerts including 
Railways etc, 

Pallathra Bricks and Tiles Limited, Alleppey 

This factory, located in PaHipuram village Shertf Ilai Taluk, 
sorted production in July 1963. It is a Government Company 
registered under Section 6*7 of the Companies A t (1956) Tbe 
paid-up capital of the Company is Rs. 10,96 640. The average 
labour force employed is 30 men while the clerical and technical 
staff number 13. The wages ?nd other benefits paid for the year 
lOb^t amounted to Rs- 33,801. 

The factory manufactures Sand Lime Bricks. The principal 
raw materials required by the industry are white quartz sand and 
lime which are locally availab'e in plenty- Other raw materials are 
Furnace Oil and Coal which are obtained without much difficulty 
fiom dealers/ The significant features of the manufacturing process 
are as follows. Sand and lime are mixed in a given proportion and 
sent to the high capacity Rotary Table Press by means of belt con¬ 
veyor, Aster being pressed into shape and with the required 
consistency the pressed bricks are stacked on hardening cars and 
then sent to a hardening chamber where steam i* passed in at .high 
pressure for about 6 hours at tbe end of which the hard ned 
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bricks are taken nut and are ready for use. The Sand-lime Brick is 
a new building material of high standard. These bricks are manu¬ 
factured in two sizes, viz., 8£" X X 2£" and 7J4* * 3§-' X 21». 
Though the Company sta<tfd production in Ju’y 1963, it worked 
only for 53 days during 1963-64 owing to power cut and other 
bottlenecks. The total production of bricks during these days came 
to nearlv 9 lakh 1 , their total value being Rs. 66,021-01. The bricks 
are marketed both inside and outside the District. Building material 
is difficult to obtain in the coastal regions of Allepoev and the com 
roencement of the production of sand-lime brick in the District, the 
only one of its kind in India, should be a great helD to the local 
public. Unfortunately, consumer resistance, as in the case ofany 
new product, persists and the sales figures of the company have not 
been veTV encouraging. However,* the buving public 1$ slowly 
getting- interested and the product is expected to have a better 
market in the years to come. 

Cashew Industry 

The Cashew Industry flouri -hes in those areas lying contiguous 
to the Onllon District ' p h < 're are 6 cashew fictroies oroviding 
emplovmont to about 4.750 workers Kayamkulam is the riost 
important centre of the cashew industry in this district, the major 
coocerns here heing f he Hindustan Cashew Products (Private Ltd- 
th*e Mudaliar Industries Ltd. and the Jupiter Cashew Compiny- 1 

Other Small Scale Industry 

A number of miscellaneous small scale industries have been set 
up in different parts of the District. According to a report furnished 
by the District Industries Officer, Alleppey, in Tuly 1965 there are<P 
Engineering units, 20 Chemical industriec. 20 Metal industries 4 
Steel Furniture Maou'acturing units. 3 units engaged iu the manufa¬ 
cture of Buckets and taps. 7 Match factories and 26 other small 
units engaged in such activities as manufacturt of Confectionery, 
Straw B->ard, Fire Works, etc. The work of the Kerala q tate Small 
Industries Corporation and the Rural Industries Project in the 
District assumes special significance In this context. Several small 
Industrial units function under the auspices of the both these agen¬ 
cies. The details are furnished below; 


f For details of the Cashew Industry see Quiton District Gazetteer, Chapter V. 
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Industrial Estates 

There is aa Industrial Estate at Kollakadavu which is being 
managed by the Kerala State small Industries Corporation from 
July 1962. There are 4 type sheds, <5 'B' type sheds and 39 'C 
type sheds in this Estate. The following are the present occupants. 


No. 

Name of occupation 

Sheds 



No. 

Type 

1 

Kollakadavu Match Factory 

1 

A 

2 

Amblka Match Faetorv 

1 

A 

3 

C, D. Block Industrial Co-operative Society 

1 

C 

4 

United Oil Mills 

2 

C 

5 

Ladies Industrial Co-operative Society 

i 

C 

6 

Popular Chemicals 

1 

C 

7 

K. I. V. Metal * Allied Industries 

2 

B 

8 

Kerala Steel CornorMinu 

2 

C 

9 

Hindustan Tnrnort St Export Corporation 

4 

c 

10 

Southern Castings 

2 

c 

11 

Chandra Metal Company 

1 

B 

12 

Bicycle Valves 

1 

C 

13 

Nathmuil Dwarakadas 

T 

B 

14 

Travancore Rubber Works 

2 

C 

15 

Asian Engineering & Metal Works 

2 

c 

16 

K f V- Sons 

1 

c 

17 

P. w. n. 

3 

c 

18 

Ideal Wood Crafts 

2 

c 

19 

Keigis tndustries 

1 

c 


A second Industrial Estate has been sanctioned for Alleppey 
District and it is being set uo at Shertallai. The Corporation nas 
also taken over the Straw Board Factory, Parutnala from the Tndu- 
tries Department from June 11963. This is a seasona’ factory- 
Certain construction works are being undertaken here, but mc'-h 
difficulty is being experienced by the Corporation for setting the 
required raw material i.e,, bagasse. 

Rural Industries Project. Alleppey 

The Rural Industries Project. Allepppv one of the projects of 
the Kind in Kerala.covers an area of 184 sq. miles and a population 
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of about 5 lakhs comprised In the live N. E.S, Blocks Pattan- 
akad, Kanjikuzbi, Aryed, Ambalapuzha and Veliyanad, The project 
has taken up several schemes with a view to promoting the indus¬ 
trial develo meat of the area. Oae of the most important schemes 
is the Training Programme under which training facilities are to be 
provided to tne educated unemplyed and to the village artisans of 
the area. A Technical Training Centre is to be set up at Turavur to 
train 16 young men of the area in each of the following engineering 
trades: 1) Turner, 2) Machinist, 3) Fitter and 4) Instrument 
mechanic. A Coconut Pith Articles Training Centre is proposed to 
be set up at Kannankan in order to train rS persons each year in 
the mannlacture of coconut patch and here articles. Under scheme 
for Occupational Training drawn up as part of the' Training Pro¬ 
gramme village ansans are selected from existing smalt units and 
Cooperative societies in the Project area and sent to industrial 
institutions for training iu better techniques of production and 
handling of machines. Mo.eover, Common Facility Service Centres 
are proposed to be eatabiisned under the Project iu the localities 
wnete mere are concentrations o 1 traditional village artisans. Ihut 
Common Facility Service centres «re to be set up for carpenters at 
Aruc, foi Blacksmith at Erauallui and for Pottei&ai Mitrakari Each 
centre will provide the mam toOiS and equipment* and popularise 
their use by giving the necessaiy naming to artisans. Among the 
commercial schemes sponsored oy the Project are two Straw-Board 
Factories which aie to be set up at ioitapalu in Ambalapuzha 
Block and Kaunnankan iu Veiiyauad Village at an estimate ol Ks. 2 
lakhs each. A Chemical industrial Estate nas been setup at Arm 
under Uie auspices of the project. The following factories have 
been set up iu this restate and handed ovci to the approved entic 


preneuts on hire purchase basis. 

Expected Employment 

Name of Unit Investment Potential 

Rs. No. 

1 Chloroform 3,85,000 28 

2 Sodium aillicate 2,38,900 53 

3 Fine Chemicals (sodium salicylas 

Pottassium citras, etc.) 2,10,000 30 

4 Cattle feed 1,20,100 16 

5 Pure chemicrls (Calcium chioride, 

Table Salt) 1,87,600 30 
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6 Tinctures, syrup, Chemicals 1,43,300 6 

7 Engineering unit for structural 

steel fabrication f,0Q,00U 24 

8 Fabrication of chemical plants 1,27,300 2 0 

GoVliKNMliNT OF INDIA PuOUUCriON CLNVKE, TlRUVALLA 

It may be relevant in this cantext to refer to the working 
of the Govcrnment of India Production Centre for Electric Motors 
functioning at Tiruvaha, A Pilot Project was taken up iu 1936 by 
the Centiai Government with a view to cieating employment 
potential to absoro the educated unemployed at select centres in 
Kerala, Tiruvaila, where Uie percentage of educated unemployed 
is ve.y uign, was-caos.’.u as the sue of the unit toi production of 
Electric Motors, fue foundation of this Centre was laid on 2ist 
September 19^6 over a 9.65 acre plot acquired by the State Govern¬ 
ment at a cost of over Rs. o6.0i)0. A factory shed having a floor 
area of 5,400 sq- ft. with office building accommodation of 800 sq. 
ft. was built by vJ. P, W. D. at a cost of Rs- 1,25 lakhs and was 
handed over to tais Centre iu l9hS. Additional temporary sheds 
covering 4.800 sq. ft. wire later added to toe original to meet the 
growing requirements of addition I space. 

The production of 29 different types of electric motors ranging 
trotn 1 10 to r2.5 IIP has so tar been taken up in this Centre. Ail 
the piuducia excepting a few wailing for cle nance from the Indian 
Standards Institution as to their suitability, are sold with the JSi 
marking- lhe design centre attached, though small, is in touch with 
modem development trends and incorporates better design leatuns 
to increase efficiency of the motors and to reduce the cost and u*e 
of scarce raw materials. The designs are made available to the 
small scale enterpreneurs at a nominal charge, viz., the cost of blue 
printing the drawings from negatives. This is done With a view to 
helping small scale units to come up without much trouble and 
initial expenditure. 

Training facilities aie also extended at the centre to the 
nominees of small scale units to r advanced training iu better 
techniques so that ou ic turn'they may be nelpful to their employer s 
iu introducing new methods and equipments for the betiermuet of 
their ptoduets and slashing down the time, matiriai and cost factors. 
The trainees get a stipend o! Rs- 4u/« ta„b per month to meet 
the out-of-pocket expenses- The courses are for 6 months each 
•a Frtiing, Turning, Machine shop practice. Electrical shop practice 
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and Blacksmithy and 3 moat as each ia Electric & Gas Welding and 
Die-casting. There is provision for entertaining 40 trainees at a 
time and every three months 20 new trainees are inducted. Six 
more trainees under the Natioaal Apprenticeship Scheme also are 
imparted training for six months each and are awarded a stipend 
of Rs. 69/-per month- 

Some 70 employees, mote than 90 of whom are educated, are 
working in this Centre Workmen or members of the staff. A sum 
of over Rs. 15,000 is diibursed every month as pay and wages 
among them besides about Rs. 2, 000 paid to the 46 trainees as 
stipend- Another Rs, 500 approximately is paid to the casual and 
contract labourers. 


A statistical review of the activities of this unit for tha past 
three years is tabulated below:- 


Acliviiies 1964.05 1065-66 

Production of motors No, 4 j9 648 

Value Rs. i,6i R-. 3.25 
lakhs lakhs 


1966-67 

1,142 

Rs. 4-30 lakhs 


Service «oik 
Advice 

Training flu Us e) 


No, 


lil 


88 65 

Vat no Rs. 11,922-35 Rs. rO,344.82 Rs. 6,221-92 

i\u. 10 U 2i 

Artisans 4 ou 
Apprentices 39 


KhADI AMD VlLlAGU INDUSTRIES 

Khaui and Village Industries came to be started In the 
organised sector since r956—57. Besides Khadi, village industries 
such as iidudpouuding of paddy, Hand Made Paper, Non-edibJe oil 
and Soap, Village Oil, Gur khaodsarl, Village Pottery and Fibre 
are being huaoeed by tuc Khadi and Village Industries Board jn 
this District, iuv Khadi industiy has been organised on 00 - 
operative lines in select centres iu all Taluks. Tbc main centres 
are Arur, Shcrialiai and Matarikulsm in SherUllai Taluk, Kalavur 
and Rnrakkad ru Ambaiupuaha Taluk, Vechapra and Taiavadi iu 
Kuttanad laluk, rianpad auu Mutukalam iu Kaitikapally Taluk, 
fatiararabalam and Tumpamou iu Mavehkara Taluk, Mannar in 
Chengannut laluk and Maliapalli in Tuuvalla Taluk. There are 56 
Co-operauve societies in this District engaged iu one or uther of 
the village «ndus>ties referred to above and they die spread ove. 
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all the seven Taluks. The following statement furnishes a rough 
estimate of the number of persons employed in each of the in¬ 
dustries in 1964-65- 

Empioyment in Khdi and Village Industries 1964-65 

No. of persons 


Total 3,897 

khadi 1.786 

Hand Made Paper 33 

Haudpounding of Paddy 659 

Village Oil 850 

Gurkhandsari 200 

Fibre 100 

Pottery 240 

Non-Edible Oil & Soap 86 


The raw materials required for most of tbeae industries are 
loeally available and purchaica are made from the open market. 
The Institutions are given stocking loans for procuring adequate 
raw materials like paddy for the handpounding industry, and oil 
seeds such as coconut, gingelly, cashew, castor, marotl, etc>, for 
oil and non-edible oil and soap industries. As far as Khadi is 
concerned, different kinds cf cotton aro imported from outside the 
State. The goods are productd mainly to meet the local demands. 
Marketing of the finisLcd products is done through the depots and 
agencies organised by the Khadi B rard. There Is not much dif¬ 
ficulty in marketing the goods 3s there is market for them in the 
District as well as cutside. 

The average daily wages | aid to the labourers in the various 
iudustries are giveu below 


Wage Schedule in I hadi and Village Industries 
Industry Wages 



Men 

Women 

Children 

Khadi 

4.C0 

2.00 

1.00 

Hand Made Paper 

3-50 

2.00 

1.00 

Handpoundipg of Paddy 

. . 

2.00 

1.00 

Village Oil 

8.00 

2,00 

1.00 

Gurkhandsari 

3.50 

2.00 

1.00 

Fibre 

a • 

1.00 

• • 

Pottery 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

Non-edible Oil & Soap 

3.C0 

1,00 

• * 
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HANDICRAFTS 

The All»ppey District is famous for some of the t->pb>| handi¬ 
crafts of Kerala. The most important of these are Bellmetal, 
Casting, Embroidery and Lace Making. C<ne and R ttan Work, 
Bamboo Reed Weaving. Screwpino Mat Weaving, Handprinting, 
Mosloal In'trnments Manufactnre, Kathakall Accessories Making 
Granite Carving and Aranmuia Metal Mirror manufacture Brief 
notes on each of these handicrafts are given below. 

Bklt.-metal Casting 

Bell-metal casting i» ?n ancient industrial art o* Kerala. It is 
Concerned malnb wbh two kinds of activities- One is the art' r* 
making images out of copner. brass and bronz* for temples and 
religions purposes and the other is the art of making huge virpu » 
(shallow basins of hemispherical «b»oe ) multi-stor<*red tamos, 
etc-, for temple Purposes and household utensils Th« products of 
this industry show a high degree of technical perfection The work¬ 
ers make several crafts of al'ov nceo-ding to the n’ooorMons of 
copper and zinc or copper and tin used. The allov of copper and 
zinc is locally known as Pichala or brass and the alloy o< cooper and 
tin is known as VelMu or bronze. Both brass and bronze cas'ing are 
carried On by the artisans of this District The most important centre 
of the bell-metal industrv is Mannar. The industry is almost com¬ 
pletely in the private sector. According to rh» Report on census 
of Handicrafts (1%0 there ore 45 units engaged in the bell- 
metal industry In this District. There is very little unemployment - 
among the bell-metal workers as tbev net work tb’-ouahout the 
year. Bell-metal articles are mostly marketed through middle 
men while a few units prodnre for the customers direct. Most 
'Of the units undertake the production against sp-clbe orders 
placed with them. The bell-metal workers ore heredita y craftsmen 
(Musaris) and tbev carry on the work in their hom s Out of 
15 units In this District only one'is a Co-operative ®oe’cty and 
all the rest are proprietory concerns. The total number of persons 
employed In the bell-metal industry in Allenoev Is f «tima t ed as 
192, and t*e total value of the output per year comes tr about 
Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The bell-metal industry has suffered decline in ree~nt times as 
a result of varfom factors. The advent of e’ectric lights h a s brought 
about the eclipse of tbe bronze lamos except for ceremonial 
purposes Similarly tbe increasing popularity of aluminium, ceramic 
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and stainless steel utensils has eliminated copper and bronze 
vessels from the field. Though bell-metal articles are durable they 
are at the same time more costly and le3s fasbonable than their 
rivals in the market. Consequently the bell-metal industry has been 
facing keen competition. If the industry is to have a bright future, 
it has to be reorientated to suit the requirements and aptitudes of 
the modern age. 

Embroidery and Lace Making 

Lace and embroidery work is also carried on in this District 
particularly under the auspices of the Christian Converts ard 
Mahlla Samajams. The presfmt form of embrodierv- was introduced 
by the Christian Missionar’es end the women-folk took to ft with 
great enthusiasm. The main centre of tht° handicra't in this 
District is Tirnvalla. The business activity of embnidery and lace 
making units is generally slack when cnnipired to o^h°r cra't 
establishments as the dem md for the products is dull- The units 
in this industry generally produce against orders The total 
number of persons employed in the lacc and embroidery industry 
in the D's’rict is 173 and the total value of the annual produce 
comes to about Rs. 8:125 only. 

Cane And Rattan Work 

Manufacture of cans and rattan articles Is undertaken by 58 esta¬ 
blishments in Alteppey District. The majority rf them produce 
chairs, teapoys, waste paper baskets and other minor items while 
some produce settles, easv-chairs. bosket-chairs, trays, cm lies, 
shopping bags, etc. AHeopey District has the largest number of 
units engaged in this industry in Kerala Stste, more than one-third 
of the total number being locat'd here. The main centres of the 
industry are Cheng*onur and Tiruvalla. The majority of the units 
produce their goods on'v agains* specific orders and sell them 
through middlemen. Cane and rattan weaving is a process done 
purely by hand with the help of certain elementary tools. The in¬ 
dustry is almost completely in the nrlvate sector, though there is 
almost one Co-operative Society in the District. The total number 
of labourers engaged in th<* industay come to about 209 and the 
value of the annual production is estimated at Rs. I, 13, 29' 

Bamboo Rbed Weavinc 

Bamboo Reed weaving is also one of the important cottage in 
dpstries of the District. There are about 36 units in this fieid and 
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they produce such articles as mats, baskets, etc., for household 
purposes in addition to some fancy articles. The fancy artic’es of 
bamboo have less market than the utility items. A major establi¬ 
shment at AUeppey is. however, reported to b° exporting artistic 
items of bamhoo and r°fd. Almost all the establishments in this 
field are proprie'ory concerns. The total number of persons employed 
in the industry would come to 157 and the value of the annual 
output Rs 31.505. 

ScRPW-PlNR MatMskino 

Screw r>i<ip nut making; *s important handicraft that, 
thrives in *h" Maveliken end KartikrpaUv, Taluks of tMs Dsstricf* 
Mpyt to Quilon, Al’epnoy with ir° 61 units has th* largest number 
of sorew-nin* met making unit* i" 1 th» Stst®. Beth coarse and fi«*e 
mat 0 are woven 1u th ft enttaep* of 'he families enea^ed »n *his •'r-'ft. 
Thcnrh tb^ '"ndustrv c-irried nn main’v in cottage establishm n n*s 
th°re is one uni' in Farfikanolly Taluk whi~h has constructed work 
sheds spending about Rs- 1 2*0 The majority of the units sell their 
ffoo'ts rhr’urh mjddte m«r T^o total number nf laboure's eng»t»»d 
in this handicraft come to TV, and the total value of output to Rs. 
1.36 15*. 

Hand Printing 

Hand printing of *exMles is under'aken in four establishments in 
this District The industry does not- exist a° a family occupation. 
T' is ca rr ied on mainly by hired labour. The printed fabrics are sold 
through middle men. Die to la-k of sufficient marketing facilities 
and resources to keen or, printing goods for the oren market, the 
units restrict their activities to the execution of suenific oade»s placed 
bv c’oth morrhants. Th® hand nrinting industry provides emnloy- 
ment to r>il» about 17 m»r«ons in this District and the total value 
of the cutout comes ta R.s. .36,800. Tt may aRo be mentioned that 
there is al°o a Co-operat've Society >n Alleppey which has been 
giving training to students in minting. 

MANUFACTURE Of KATHAK4.Lt ACCESSORIES 

The Alteppev District is part'cnl'rlv noted for another tvp'Csl 
handicraft—the nmnuf’C'ur'- of Kathakali access >ncs and costumes. 
There are 5 establishments-two in Am' alapuzha T luk and one each 
in Mavelilcara, Shertaljai a^d Tiruvalla Taluks. The establishments 
in Ambaiapuza and ShertnMi to workshop establishments and the 
others of the cottage type. The establishment in shertallai is run 
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bv a m maging committee of 13 members and the others are prop* 
rfetary concerns, The establishment In Tiruvalla has more or legs 
perennial activity. The value of Kathakhli accessories produced in 
Allepp-y is estimated at P s - 8,700. The craftsmen do not get work 
throughout the ve'r and they take to the craft only as a subsidiary 
occupation. While engag’d in active work a costume maker may gyt 
about Rs. 5 a day. 
frRANTTi; Carving 

G unite carving has existed In Kerala from very ancient days 
as part of temple architecture Chenaannur In this District Is an 
important centre of this industry. Ido is. house hold requisites, 
articles required for building purposes, road rollers, pil’ars, survey 
stones etc. are produced he-e. The raw materlat required by the 
Granite worker* of Cb»npannur is obtained from the rocks in near¬ 
by TJttamel. Th*nlace is in the vicinity of Pandavanpara-The 
rr»ft«m*n are KaH^anvis whose ancestors are believed to have bren 
brought from tb-T imil country for the construction of the local 
Mahadevar temple. There is a Stons Workers Co-operative Societv 
at Chenesnnu* wVch undertakes carving throughout the year. !♦ 
engsges 13 hired labourers. The total va’ue of the articles produced 
Is Rs lTRoh The number of proficient craftsmen engaged In 
granite work has been on the decr»ase in recent vears. A Training 
reutre hss b*eo set un at Chenaannur under the Directorate of 
Industries and Commerce to review t,he dying art. It Impart’ 
training in granite curving 'o students belonging to the traditional 
Kallasari caste each of whom is paid a stipend of Rs. 20 per 
mensem. 

Musical Instruments Manufacture 

Tbe rnauufactire of Kerala’s traditional musical instruments 
is carried on bv four establishments in the. District AU the thtee 
common types of mu«tc>l instruments, viz.. Percussion, Wind and 
String instruments are manufactured in the District,* Most of the 

1 The musical instruments used in Kersla are els««ffied into 3 varieties. The 
first Is percussion tvoc whieh includes "Mridangam”, "Gajjali”, 
“ Dolak”, "UduU-u". "Chrndi ” fdrum). *• TimVa ” Idakk 
■'Tfl&tT’and a faw others- Instruments 'Ike ‘Nagaswarn ’, Sruti, pambu, 
-nagnswara Mukha-Vema and Kornbu are called wind-instrument*. 
The chief stringed instruments are Ve«na, Tamburu' Sarangi and 
Swarabi and Violin The instruments Chenda, Uduyka, Timila and 
Idakka are the traditional nvu'cal Instruments of Kerala. 
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establishments make instiuments for the open market. The number 
of workers employed in the craft is only 15 and the annual income 
of the output comes to Rs. 12,715. 

Aranmula Metal Mirror Making 

The Aranmula Metal Mirror or Kannadt has a unique place 
among the handicrafts of Kerala. The mirror is a rare .curio which 
any tourist to the District would love to possess, whatever be its 
price. It takes its name from the village of Aranmula in 
Chengaunur Taluk, and was In vogue long betore .the appearance 
of the present glass mirror. An 18 century Mural m the t'adman- 
abhaswami Temple, Trivandrum shows a semi-celestial lady per¬ 
forming her toilet with the aid of an Aranmula mirror. The 
Aranmula mirror is made of an alloy oi copper and tin (10:5i). it 
is oval in shape 6" X 4" in size and about 1/5" thick. It has got a 
small tail-liae handle by which it can be nerd. j. he metal mirror 
resembles the glass mirror iu every respect and any ooject^placeJ 
against it is reflected fully and eleany. -The artisans berong to the 
Tamil Kammala caste and it is .believed that their ancestors catne 
from the Tamil country. Local tradition associates the origin of the 
mirror wjtb the temple at Aranmula. The Selected Crufts of Kerala 
(Census of iudia 1951-Vol. Vlij gives the tohowiug account or tue 
origin of the Aranmula Kaunadi. 'the tradition about cue origin oi 
this mirror goes that about 400 years ago me Cuiei ot the Managing 
Committee of the Aranmula temple, nimoerf a patron oi the arts 
and crafts, brought m a few famines oi Kannans whose protessiou 
was bronze casting and settled them in his territory, granting them 
lands and privileges with a view to getting men services for tuc 
production of bell-metal uteusils. U so happened that ta^a 
Kannans failed several times in tneu carting of me articles where¬ 
upon the Chiof threatened to withdraw tne privileges granted to 
them and evict them from his territory, ihe Kannans became 
frightened and offered prayers to tne deity to protect them from 
this calamity and render their work successful, nil tne female foi* 
offered to sacrifice their ornaments to make a crown tor the deity. 
The smiths wuo attempted to make the crown prepared tne usual 
alloy of copper and cm and tne women m*ew mto me mucibie all 
their ornaments which were made oi pure tin. The produce was 
marvellous, resembling silver in colour and When polished, it 
acquired the quality of mirror-like reflection. The crown was pre~ 
seated to the deitv and the deity is even now known as the Kannadi 
Bimbam tidol of mirror). The quality of the reflection which wa^ 
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noticed as resulting from the use of this new alloy was pursued by 
the smiths who succeeded in continuing to make mirrors out of it 
The Chief who w is pleased with tie performance of the smiths 
encouraged them by insisting on the inclusion of a metal mirror a s 
a part o fAshtamangaly.tm 'the eight auspicious articles used in 
religious ceremonies). It created a great demand for these metal 
mirrors and thereby facilitated the growth of the industry in that 
village.” Whatever be the truth behind this tradition, it seems bertain 
that this craft nrght hive developed as a remit of an accident hi 
metal casting. Handed oown from father to son in successive genera¬ 
tions it has been the hereditary craft of two families in Aranmula- 

The secrets oi the craft as wed as the proportion of the metals 
were kept by them as closely guarded secrets- The production of 
this mirror has, however, recently been uuderb ken suc.essfully by 
the School of Arts, ITiv.indru n. ATtami ig Centre has also been 
set up at Aranmuld by tne Department of Industries anti Commerce 
under the Third Five year plan iu order to impart training to select 
students in tne production of the rnetii mirror. The period of 
training Is 18 months- Ten students are given training in the centre- 

Paddy Work 

Among the miscellaneous crafts may he mentioned Paddy Workr 
At Tiruvalla one craftsman is engaged m making pots by joining 
together paddy wun lafead. This ciati is done nowhere eisc in the 
State. The articles have practically no market and hence the crafts¬ 
man attends to this work only occasionally. 

INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL AND PLANS FOR 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

Tile industrial potential or ulleppcy Distric-. has been the 
subject of special study and investigation by the Government. In 
1 the K,eiuid Government cousuiluted a Special Committee to 
study the problems relating to the industrialisation oi the coasta. 
areas of the District, and to draw up a suitable programme for 
starting new industries. The Report of the Committee observes 
as follows in regard to the industi.al potential oi Alleppcy, “Iu. 
relation to the requneinents of industrial expansion, the resources 
of the ragiou are rather limited. The agricultural produce consists 
of paddy, coconuts, tapioca,sugar-cane, arccumit,rubber, pepper and 
ginger. Favoured by a mngthy coast has, here is good scope for 
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the development of fisheries. Also special mention may be made 
of the fine quality sand, which according to some foreign experts is 
the best in jhe world and is eminently suitable for gtass-wofk” 

The Committee ia its repoit draws pointed attention to the 
undue dependence of the District on coir industry and coonut oil 
mills and recoin neads a programn; of industrialisation for the 
coastal arras of the Di trict with the following two-fold objectives. 
1) Additional employment opportunities on a sufficieatly lirge scale 
so as io a'rest the present tread of ever-inc;easing uurmp oymsnt. 
and effectively tc reverse to it, and ) The ad >pti >n of im roved 
technology both in 'he new industries to be start d and the old 
industries so that productive etlh ieucy may be sufficiently high to 
enable cmpioyeis to get better profits and pay higher wag;s. The 
following industri s have oeen re oinirunded by the Committee for 
being established in the Dsirit. i) Ancillary InJusrties ia too 
coastal areas oi Alleppey that lie in the neighbourhood of the 
ciastil areas of Aheppuy that he in the neighbourhood of the pro- 
poied Cochin shipyard, (2) Light Engine, ring industries, (3) Two 
textile mills of i2 000 spind' is capacity, one in Alleppey town and 
suburbs and the other in Shertaliai taluk (4) A Sh-et Glass Factory 
at Sheitili.i, (•■) Two or three factories for toe manufacture of 
Sand Lime bucks in Shsrtalki, in addition to the one alieady set 
up at I’aHiperam. v 6) A factory for refrigeiatiou can iug and sab 
oi fish and other marine {roducts, (7) A factory for manufacturing 
paintsand-Varnisi.es with Cas he tv shell Oil in Ka. tikapail Taluk, 
(8) A factory for manufacture of lubberished fibie products lor 
upholstry. packing and insulating purpose i, (9) A Multi-colour 
Litho Printing works in AUeppey, ^U) A plant for mmufacturmi 
Titanium l’etra Jhloiide as a feeder to the Travancore Titanium Pr. 
oducts Ltd , Trivandrum, (ID A Prophyla tics manufacturing pi »nt, 
(12; A factory for manufacturing of Taxi Motets, (13) A plant for 
manufacture of Hanna Disci Engines, (14) A plant for manufa 
cture of Welding eledoides, (15) Manufacture of Foundry Forge 
and Machine-Tools in Amtalapuzha Taluk. 

In addition the Committee his Mso suggested the establ shm-ur 
of the following Small Scale 1‘adustrics. (1) Aluminum ladu-itries- 
Belts, Hinges, Fabrication etc. , (2) Sanitary Fittings, ^3) Bicycles, 
Cycle p.rts Manufacture-(existing units may be helped), 4j Manufa¬ 
cture of Bobbins, 5) Canning—Tapioca and Rice Flakes, 6) Electricae 
Appliances, Heaters, etc, 7) Foundries -existing ones to be developl 
8) Glass industries, 9) Ice Factory-(Moie required) 10) Manufacture 
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of Fish Meal. 11) Tin Can Manufacture, 12) Umbrella fittings mao" 
ufacture, 13) Varnishas and Paints Manufacture, 14) Cold storage 
offish, 15) Straw Boards 16) Coir pitb boards and Articles, i7) 
Pilfer proof Caps, 18) Watchos, Clocks an 1 Timepieies' 19) Minia¬ 
ture Bulds, 2 J Spectacle Frames, 21) Moulding sand. It has also 
jc.jmmended a > a special case the establishment of t,vo Cashew 
lac oriea with an investment of Rs. 3 lakhs each. 

Ihe Natron 1 Council of Applied Economic Research and the 
Small industries Service Institute, i’richur, have also undertaken 
their studies in regard to the industrial possibilities oi A1 eppey 
District. The report of the Techno-Economic Survey of Kerala 
published by th o Nitioaal Council of Applied Economic. Research 
(NCAEK) suggests the es ablishment of a paper Mi.i and a power 
Alcoholic Factory in the vicinity of the sugar factories in this 
District, it rs pointed out that the former may utilise the bagasse 
and the latter the molasses from taese factories- 

The Small Industries Service Inmtute suggests the possibility 
of establishing the foliowiug mdi. tries, 1) Vehicles and parts, 2) 
Machine tools, 3) Solvent extract.on, 4) tapioca Starch. 5) Straw 
Board factory, 6) Rubber Contraceptives, ?) Teals and Valves, 8) 
Glass bottles, 9) Filter pro_f caps, iOj Woocien Joinery, 11) Gene.nl 
Fabrication, 1)) Samtary and pipe Fittings, 13) paper pins, It) 
Playing Cards, i5) lusuuncnt Jinxes, 16) Spectacle Frames, and 
1/) Flash lights reren Cases. In addition such industries a; manu¬ 
facture of lyre Retreading Comp,-uud t Dessicaud coconut-, Wire 
drawiug plants, Water meicrs, Steel re-oiling, Steel re-melting. 
Radio Components, Automobile spares, hardware (terns, etc. are 
also recommended as affording opportunities fur profitable invest¬ 
ment in the District, 

LABOUR AND EMpLOYERS’ OK jARISATIONS 

lhe Alleppcy District is the cradle ot the trade unioomove- 
ment iu the erstwuile Trayancore area of the Stare. Toe workers 
of this District, particularly tno,e employed la the Coir and oil 
Milling indus.ries, are organised in trade unions sponsored by such 
all-India organisations as the all India Trade Union Congress 
(A1TUC), the Indian National Trade Union Congress flMTUC), the 
United Trade Union Congress (UTUCj am Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
(HMS). The Travancoie-Corr Workers Union, Alleppey, is the 
earliest trade union organised in this District. It was originally 
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known as the Tiruvitamcore Labour Association and it functioned 
even prior to 1100 K. E. (192) A.D•>. The Union was registered 
und:r the Indian Trade Union Ac: oi fCirkatakam 9, 1113 (July 
i938) with the object of improving the living conditions of the 
workers employed in the Coir industry and getting their grievances 
redressed through collective bargaining, I had a membership of 
about 20 0';0 in 1915, Tha Union has continued to ffunction since 
then and it had a membership of 2 009 in 1961. According to the 
information furnished by the Registrar of Trade Unions there were 
118 Trade Unions in AUeppey District on the i9t April 1964 with 
a total membership of 21,7o0. An industry-wise break-up of the 
number and membership of these trade unions is given below- 


Industry-wisg statement of Trade Unions in Alleppey 
District-March 1, 1964 

No. of Membership 
Unions 


1 

Agricultnre 

13 

2,645 

2 

Beedi 

5 

308 

3 

Toddy Tapping 

5 

1.534 

4 

Banking 

1 

44 

5 

Coir 

15 

7,253 

6 

Cashew 

2 

1,962 

7 

Fertilizer & Chemicals 

1 

9 

8 

Fishing 

2 

457 

0 

H J idtoad 

6 

369 

10 

Medicine & Public Health 

2 

94 

11 

Motor & Mechanical 

8 

128 

12 

Miscellaneous 

9 

356 

13 

Matches 

5 

181 

14 

Metal 

2 

25 

15 

Municipal 

5 

385' 

16 

Plantation 

1 

24 

17 

Printing 

2 

99 

18 

Public Works (Electrical & P.W.D.) 

3 

314 

19 

Port & Docks 

2 

260 

20 

Oil Mills & Soap 

6 

895 

21 

Rubber Works 

2 

3 1 2 

22 

Quarrying 

1 

40 
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Shops & Establishments, 

7 

903 

U 

Sugrr & Chemicals 

2 

562 

25 

Water Transport 

11 

2,640 


Total 

118 

21,700 


The most important employers' o ganisa'ions ia the District 
are the Travancore Coir MAs and Matting Manure tutors' Associa 
tion, Alleppey, the Allepoey Oil Millers' anl Merchant/ Associa¬ 
tion, AUcppey, the Travancore Oil Miilers Association, Alleppey, 
the Alleppey Produce Merchant? Association, Allejpey, the Alieppey 
Piece Goods Merehuits' Association, Alleppey, the Alleppey 
District Hotel and Tea Shop Owners’ Association, Alleppey, the 
Ambalapuzha Taluk Abkari Contractors’ Association, Alleprey, the 
Thiru-Cochfn Coir Yam Merchants’ Association Alleppev, the Fair 
Price Retail Merchants’ Association, Alleppey, etc. A more detailed 
list is given in Chapter VI, 

Labour Laws 

The most important labour laws administered in this District 
as elsewhere in the State a r e the foFowlne:- 1) the i-actories Act 
1948. 2) the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 3) the Industrial 

Employment (Standing Orders) Aet, 1946, 4) the Payment of A ages 
Act, 1936, 5) the Indian Trade Unions Act, 19^6, 6) the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, 7) rhe Indian Boilers’Act, 19 13, 8) the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, 1921, 9) the Working Journalists (Condi¬ 
tions of Service) and Miscellaneous P.oviS'ons Act, 1953 10) the 

Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of Wages Act, 1958, 11) the 
Plantation Laboour Ac', 1951. 12) the Travmcore-Cochin Shops 
and Establishments Aet 1125 (1950), 13) the Kerala Maternity 
Benefit Act, 1957 and 14, the Kerala Industrial Establishments 
(National and Festival Holidays) Act, 1953. In addition to the 
benefits which accrue to the labourers from the application of the 
above Acts a section of the labourers in this District is also bene¬ 
fited by the provisions of the Employees State Insurance Act, 1918 
and the Employees Provident Fund Act, 1952 

Minimum Wages 

Miaimum Wages l ave bern introdi ced by Government in a 
cumber of scheduled industries. A list of such industries is giveD 
below: 1) Agricultural operation, 2) Becli Manufacturing (under 
Tobacco Manufacturing), 3) Cashew Industry, 4) Manufacture of 
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Coir, 5) Local Authority. 6) Match Industry, 7) Municipalities 
Contingent Employees (unde- L »cal authority), 8) oil Mills, 
9) Pauchayats in T. C. Are i (Contingent employees (under local 
authority), 10) Printing Presses 11) Public Motor Transport, 
12 Eire Mills & F our Mills 13) Road Constructions or Budding 
Operations, H) Scented and chi wing tobacco manufucturing (under 
tobacco manufacturing). 15) Shop; and Establishments (including 
Hotel .& Restaur-nt-), 16) Stone breaking or stone crushing. 

17) Tanneries and Leather Manufactory, 18) Timber Industry. 
19) Toddy tappir p. 

IfTDUSTlAI. REtATlONS 

The Labour Department has followed a policy of encouraging 
settlement of industrial disputes by voluntary negotiation and 
cot cili it'on minlmisi ig thereby the chanc s of reference of disputes 
for c mpu’sory adiul'ctiou. When an industrial dfsrute arises, 
the trade union take it rtp with the management and conducts 
direct n ’g> iaUon fo-settlement between the parties themselves.. 
The Labour Department cx'ends maximum co-cpr ration to the 
Parties tose'Me4he dispute by voluntary dinr.t negotiation. If, by 
chance, the dispute is not sett’ed by direct negnti ition, the Assistant 
Labour Officer Intervenes 1 1 the matter and conducts mediation with 
the' disputants Tf his at'emnt suoc>o«Js the parties ire assisted to 
effect the settlement. In rase the dispute is not settled by the 
Assistant Labour Officer, the District Labour Officer concerned 
intervenes and initiates conciliation -proceed ngs, The parties would 
be exh nt 'i to effect ■> settlement th-ough conciliation. If a settle¬ 
ment is reached, its terms would be binding on the parties. If, on 
the other hand, the parties are n -t amenable to a settlement, the 
possibility of ironing out the differences would be through arbitra ¬ 
tion explored. If in case the suggestion for arbitration is not 
acceptable to the parties, the dispute would be referred to a 
Tribunal. 

There are foir Industrial Relati >ns Committees (I.R-C.) in this 
District, viz ,-the Port f. R. 0., the I, R, C for Agriculture (I, R.C. 
for Kottanad) the I. R.C for Hill Produce and I. R. C. for Oil 
M ! lls. Besides,'the functions of State-widetn iu trial i Relation Com¬ 
mittee:) like those for Todds. Tapping Industry, Coir, etc., are also 
extended to ;his District. The decisions taken by the Industrial 
Relations Committees are followed by the employers and employees, 
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Because -if the various decisions taken by the industrirlists and 
unions through * he Industrial delations C •snmitt-.et several of the 
disputes a-e -etlled amicably. As oer c'dating labour laws industrial 
,e ! tablAhme ds which etnnloy 100 or more wo kers should also 
< rg 'ni‘-e Works Comm t l e»s ;n tUdr respective inst'.tuti >n$. Put 
there is only one s irh Committee functioning ia this-. Disirkt, vizt 
Travancore Sugars an.i Chi.nai■ ils l,t 1., Tir.ivilla. A Joint Manage- 
mei)t d uni'll set in as oer tb d*re Jive of the Indian labour Con¬ 
fer n:o is fwutio u '3 in the S -nth lit ha Rubber Works, A Hep'’ey. 

Industrial Tim iihal, Ai.uimo’ 

The Industrial Tribunal Al'ep >ey, set im in 1056 has played, 
an important part to the a JludicaMoi of In Jus trial disputes. A 
statement of the number of ind ts trial disputes received and disposed 
of by the Industrial TriiKvnal, Alleppey from 1956—64 is given 
below 

Statkmbnt oi' Work of the Industrial Tribunal 1956-1964 



Balance of 

ease j No of 

No. o; 

Number of cases 


tarried forward rases 

cases 

Pending at the 

Year 

from ih: pi 
year 

e-/i>)iis reoeU'cd 

dating the 
year 

disposed end of the year 
of 

1956 

i5i.i! 

1C) 

90 

129 

1957 

129 

33 

115 

47 

1 ,J 58 

-IT 

4H 

50 

45 

1059 

>! 

6 k 

47 

59 

I960 

59 

41 

50 

60 

1961 

50 

46 

27 

65 

1962 

65 

28 

53 

40 

1963 

40 

38 

23 

55 

1964 

55 

31 

32 

54 

Laws 

RELATING to 

Labour Welfare 


'H 

A 

he various r 

treasures adopted by 4 ;v • 

rnment and private 

indnt 

tnaliuts to sa 

fee ill 4 the we! fan 

e ofihe 

industrial labourers 


are dealt adih in detail in Mir $«»cti >n on labour Welfare in Chapter 
XVII. 
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CHAPfER VI 

RANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


History op indigenous banking in the district 

The indigenous bank was the earliest medium of credit in the 
District. The term 'indigenous bank’ includes any individual or 
private firm, whether receiving deposits or not and dealing in hnwlis 
or lending money. There arc two classes of indigenous bankers, viz,., 
money lenders and hundi merchants. The former coniine their acti. 
vity to money lending and do not ordinarily take in deposits while lh e 
latter, besides lending money, take in deposits and do business in 
money changing. 

The origin of indigenous banking in erstwhile Travancore may be 
traced back to the beginning of the 19th century, ibe Brahmin 
businessmen,who came, from tin. Madurai-Tirunelvcli region of Madras 
State, settled in important urban centres and hundi business. The 
bulk of the business was conducted as 1,unity concerns, the eldest 
male member being m management. The financing of practically the 
whole internal trade was in the bands of tnese htmli merchants. The 
smaller industrial concerns cl jMcivtu occassional accommodation 
from them, ine futmh merchants received deposits on a system called 
puliuvaravti which may be docriEd ,.(S currem accounts, lhe interest 
was calculated on the uaily balance. In-y issued letters of creditor 
mekzkuthu and dealt in humii which may be described as. an inland bill 
oi exchange or sight draft. 1 he depouiiois were given a pass book in 
which receipts and withdrawals were no ed. T'hcy also advanced loans 
on pro-note on single or joint signatures, file interest varied irom 12 
24 / 0 . Their accounts were written in iamil. The advent oi the Joint 
Stock Bank limited tile scope of their business and the class oi hmdi 
merchants of today almost become extinct. 

The indigenous money kudus have also been prominent in the 
field of rural credit in erstwhile iravancore, particularly m Alleppey 
District. There were quite a few of them in tire Kutlanad ialuk 
where they financed agriculture. Almost 15% of the financing oi 
agriculture m Kuttanad, “the granary or the State 1 ’had been in the 
hands of the Brahmin money-lenders oi Mankomou. One of the 
witnesses who appeared before the Iravancore Banking Enquiry 
Committee of 1933 estimated the annual requirements of Kuttanad at 
Rs. 10 lakhs. lhe indigenous money lender lent not only money bu- 
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also paddy. Their rate of interest varied from 6 to 12% on money and 
10 to 20% on paddy. The bulk of the loans was unsecured. The 
loan was generally for a single year. The credit offered by the money¬ 
lenders of Mankombu was cheap compared to the rates of interest 
charged by the money-lenders in other parts of India Referring to 
the highly “constructive and creditable role” which the money-lenders 
of Mankombu played in the financing of agricultural operations in 
Kuttanad the authors of the Land ReeUmition in Kerala observes, 
“The ubiquitous money-lender who is often caricatured as the villain 
of the piece in the Indian economy conies off' with flying colours as 
the hero of this drama”. 1 In addition to these Brahmin money-lenders 
there have also been other money-lenders in the area who carried on 
transactions with small cultivators and traders levying higher rates of 
interestr However, with the growth of joint stock and co-operative 
banks the Mankombu money-lenders and others have withdrawal! 
from the field of rural credit. 

Indebtedness 

Indebtedness, rural and urban, has been a serious economic 
problem in the country for decades and this District is no exception 
toil. Writing about the condition of the Travancore ryot early in 
this century V. Nagam Ayya observes as follows. “The comparative 
immunity from famines does not however, mean that the Travancore 
ryot is in a state of affluence. On the contrary every ryot, 9 out of 10 
of them, has always some debt standing against him owing to a variety 
of causes. But it is equally certain that no material portion of the 
ryot population in Travancore can be said to bo in a state of what 
would be called ruined indebtedness nor arc there cases of ryots 
owning land having gone down to the lower order of the agricultural 
labourers, as seem to be the case m some of the British Districts. It 
is, however, a well recognised fact that there are not many rich ryots in 
the sense of having a superabundance of wealth and influence as there 
are merchant prmces here and elsewhere among Sindhikars, Komatties 
and Naitukottai Chetties weilding immense power over states. 
Agriculture even under the most favourable conditions never raises 
a man to this high pitch of prosperity not does it bring him down 
suddenly to the depths of proverty of bankruptcy". 1 These observa¬ 
tions ol Nagam Ayya which apply to the position of Fiavancorc ryot 
in the whole of Travancore State in the early years of this centuary 
hold good for the Alleppey District as well. 

1. Land Reclamation m Keruia, ruiax ana raniKKar, r. 94. 

1. Travancore ouue Manual, v. Nagam Ayya, pp. 133 34. 
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Agricultural indebtednes has been steadily on the increase since 
the early decades of this century. Though district-wise figures of inde¬ 
btedness arc not available, it may be noted that the extent of indebt¬ 
edness in Travancore in 1003-1904 was estimated at 2.40 crorcs by the 
then settlement Divan Peishkar. The Travancore banking Enquiry 
Committee (1930) conducted an elaborate investigation including an 
intensive survey of 13 villages in Travancore and placed the total 
agricultural indebtedness of i his Stale at Rs.25 crorcs. At the same 
time according to the Economic Census of 1931 the total debt came to 
Rs. 20 crorcs and the average per capita debt to about Rs. 40. Of 
this debt about 69.3% was secured on land,-26.6% being mortgages 
with possession. The average debt was found to be the highest among 
the Brahmins and the lowed among the backward communities. 

Three villages in this District vix., Multam Kara (Kartliikappally 
Taluk), Eraviperur Kara (Tiruvalla Taluk) and Kodonturuthu Kara 
(Sherlallai Taluk) were covered by the intensive survey conducted by 
the Banking Enquiry Committee. A brief analysis of the findings of 
the Survey in respect of these villages is given below. 

Muttum was a small kara having an area of 186.48 aetes in 
Valiakuzhi pakuthi of the Kartliikappally Taluk. It had a population 
of 1,065 souls living in 169 houses. Both Agriculturists and non¬ 
agriculturists in this village were in debt 98. per cent of the whole 
population was highly involved in debts, the root cause being the high 
rate of mic/iuvarum. About 25 per cent of the whole debis was due 
to arrears of michaviram. Agriculturists had a total debt of Rs.25,809 
which came to about Rs.293 per family. Mon-agriculturists had a 
total debt of Rs. 13,543 which comes to about Rs. 233 per family. 
This clearly shows that the cultivator was worse off than the non¬ 
cultivator, 

Eraviperur, a kara in the Tiruvalla Taluk, was 943.6 acres in 
extent. It had a population of 2,875 in 382 families. Both the 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists in this village were encumbered 
both by poor income and want of properly controlled fmancinS 
agencies. The agriculturists had a total debt of Rs. 67,383 which 
worked out to about 5/2 per tarmiy. 

Kodeuturuthu Kara is about 9 miles north of Sherlallai town. 
The total area of the kara was 785 acres and the population 3,869. 
The debits contracted by the agriculturists distributed according to 
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their source and nature 
statement. 

of security are given in the 

following 

Nature of security 

Source 

Amount 

Rs. 

Mortgage and Hypothe- 

Government Agricultural 

4,860 

cation 

Loans 



Co-operative Societies 

420 


Money-lenders and others 

1,35,570 


Joint Stock Banks 

2,218 

Pro-notes 

Buyer of produce 

905 


Cooperative Societies 

6,032 


Money-lenders & others 

79,428 


Joint Stock Banks 

2,000 

Movables (Jewels) 

Joint Stock Banks 

2,995 


Money-lenders and others 

348 

Unsecured loans 


9,893 


Total 

2,44, 669 


The average debt per head was Rs. 78 and per family Rs. 432. Secured 
debt was 58.4 per cent among the agriculturists, and 51 per cent among 
the non-agricuiturisis. The interest on loans added to the principals 
worked up to Rs. 8,493 every year. Loans most commonly began on 
personal security or on simple pro-notes and developed into mortgages 
as interest accumulated and the loan amount swelled. The mortgaged' 
were mostly the richer ryots who leased the land to the debtors them¬ 
selves. This was followed by default in payment of rent and the land 
was permanently transferred from the original farmer to the richer 
men in course of time. The usual rate of interest was 12 per cent per 
annum. The heavy debt on the head of the farmer took from him the 
incentive for cultivation and further improvement. It was seldom that 
lands once mortgaged were redeemed. The borrowings of the agricul¬ 
turists according to purpose were as follows. 


Purpose of loans Amount 

Rs. 

Prior debts 2,14,904 

Marriage and other social events 224 

Scarcity 165 

Land improvement 5,423 

Payment of land revenue and michavaram 5,022 

Building L825 
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Education 400 

Litigation 2,138 

Food and other necessaries of life 1,765 

Marketing and trade 12,803 

Total: 2,44,669 


Prior debts worked up to 87 per cent among the agriculturists and 57 
per cent among the non-agriculturists. The percentage of debt incurred 
for the purpose of trade was 5 among agriculturists and 23 among 
non-agriculturists. The grain loans were taken mostly by Pulayas for 
marriage purposes usually at 20 per cent. 

During the great Economic Depression of the thirties, the problem 
of rural indebtedness assumed alarming proportions in this District as 
elsewhere in the country. Agriculturists were adversely affected by 
the steep fall in the prices of agricultural products, and many fell into 
the clutches of money lenders. The Government of Travancore took 
steps to reduce the rate of interest on loans as well as to relieve agri¬ 
cultural distress in general. In 1935 the Agricultural Debt Redemption 
Committee was appointed to consider ways and means of tackling th e 
problem of agricultural indebtedness and the Agricultural Debt Relief 
Act was passed in 1937 to implement its recommendations. Concili¬ 
ation Boards were set up under the Act in diff erenl parts of the State. 
Moreover, the Travancore Credit Bank was established in 1938 to help 
agriculturists and industrialists with loans for the development of 
agriculture and industry. The relief measures, however, proved 
inadequate to meet the actual requirements of the situation. Henc e 
in 1939 the Travancore Government appointed the Agriculture Debt 
Relief Enquiry Committee to go into the question of indebtedness in 
all its aspects. This was followed by the enactment of the Travancore 
Debt Relief Act of 1940 which provided for a scaling down of debts 
incurred before January 1937. The Act applied to all debtors, agri¬ 
culturists or others. Under the Act about 69,000 petitions were 
received until 1944-45. The total number of rural families in 
Travancore was about 10 lakhs, but only a small proportion of the 
jndebted families took advantage of the Act. The average size of 

debt per petition in the case of 34,119 petitions disposed of was 
Rs. 579. 

Rural Credit Survey (1950-51) 

The report of the Rural Credit Survey conducted by the Reserve 
Bank of India in 1951-52 throws light on the extent of rural indebted 
ness in this District, The erstwhile Quilon District which included" 
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the bulk of the present Alleppey District was one of the 75 Districts 
selected by the Reserve Bank of India for the conduct of the survey. 
Out of the 8 villages covered by the Survey 5 were from this District. 
They are Kallikad (Karthikapally Taluk), Pathiyur (Karthikapally 
Taliik), Valamangalam South (Shertallai Taluk), Kanjurkottakkakam 
(Karthikapally Taluk) and Kurichimuttam (Tiruvalla Taluk). Out of 
the 1951 cultivating families covered by the survey 478 families or 25 
per cent did not report any debt. About 29 percent of the cultivating 
families reported that their debt was less than Rs. 100 and Rs. 300. 
The remaining 24 per cent reported their debt to be more than Rs. 300 
The average outstanding debt per family was determined by two 
factors, viz., the level of debt per indebted family and the proportion 
of the indebted families among all families. Among the cultivating 
families the proportion of indebted families varied from 52 per cent 
in Kanjurkottakkakam and Rs. 649 in Valamangalam South. The 
relevent data in regard to the villages covered by the survey in the 
present Alleppey District are given in the following table. 

Villages according to the debt position of cultivators 


Village 

Percentage of 

Average debt. 

Debt per 

indebted families 

per family 
Rs. 

indebted family 
Rs. 

Kallikkad 

69-8 

367 

525 

Pathiyur 

88-5 

365 

412 

Valamangalam South 

84-5 

549 

649 

Kanjurkottakkakam 

51-7 

162 

314 

Kurichimuttam 

91‘0 

481 

528 


The debt owned by the selected cultivating families to different 
credit agencies was classified into 8 broad categories with reference to 
purposes and periods of borrowings. These categories were short, 
term and long-term under each of the three purposes,viz., agricultural 
non-agricultural and consumption purposes, and repayment of old 
debts and “other” purposes. Long time agricultural purposes were 
taken to include medium-term agricultural purposes, also. The 
proportion of debt incurred for the various purposes and periods to 
the total debt outstanding was 5-5 per cent for agricultural short-time, 
10-8 percent for agricultural long-term, 9-9 per cent for short-term 
consumption and 28 - 8 per cent for long-term consumption. The 
remaining 45 per cent was for ‘ noii-agricultural purposes”. The data 
on debt classified according to various purposes, viz., capital expendi¬ 
ture on farm,current expenditure on farm, non-farm business expendi¬ 
ture, family expenditure and other expenditure etc., are given in the 
following table. 
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Purposes 

Outstanding debt for various purposes 
Debt reported for this purpose as 
percentage of total debt 

Upper Lower All culti- 

Capital expenditure on farm 

strata 

7 

strata 

22 

vators 

11 

Current expenditure on farm 

6 

2 

6 

Non-farm business expenditure 

33 

3 

25 

Family expanditure 

46 

25 

31 

Other expenditure 

17 

27 

19 

More than one purpose and 
unspecified purposes 

11 

— 

8 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


In respect of the selected cultivators, the debt incurred for 
expenditure on farm accounted for less than 1 /5th of the total debt, 
while that for family expenditure accounted for about l/3rd. 


Socio-economic survey of the fisherfolk (1956) 

In addition to the Rural Credit Survey (1950-51) the report of 
the Socio-Economic Survey of the Fisherfolk in the villages of 
Purakkad and Arathunkal conducted in 1954 under the auspices of 
the Travancore-Cochin Economic Research Council also ihrows lwht 
on certain aspects of the problem of rural indebtedness and the 
relative importances of the different agencies of credits. The survey 
covered a period of six months from April 15. 1954. The relevant 
findings of the survey of these two villages are given here. 

Tn Purakkad out of the 70 households in the sample 66(94.3 Q«) 
were found to be in debt during the first fortnight of the survey. 
Between the first and the final fortnights the total volume of debts 
rose from Rs. 25,846 to Rs. 30,447 and the average indebtedness per 
houshold increased from Rs. 430 - 8 to Rs. 461'3. As many as 48 loans 
out of 75 transactions were incurred for non-productive purpose. But 
the amount borrowed for such purposes formed only 25’5 % of the 
total debts. This meant that most of the small loans were consump¬ 
tion loans. Owners of boats and nets figured as the most prominent 
lenders as 27 households borrowed from them. They were closely 
followed by merchants who financed 26 households. Rates of interest 
varied from 6% to 20%. The effective rate was found to be higher 
than 12%. Implements and personal security were the common forms 
of security for loans. Only one household lent out money but loans 
given out were found to be lower than loans taken in by that family. 
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Tn Arthunkal 55 households were selected for study. Tn the first 
fortnight as many as 98*2% of the households were returned as 
debtors. They had a total indebtedness of Rs. 8,892 and an average 
debt of Rs. 114. The percentage of indebted households fell to 92*7 
in the enumeration of the last fortnight, but the volume of debts rose 
by 7 % to Rs. 9,524. Throe-quarters of the households had debt 
below Rs. 200. Non-productive loans formed 58TX, of the total 
debts in the first fortnight bm were reduced to 45*5 in the final 
fortnight. The number of loans contracted for non-productive 
purpo ,.:s formed 78% of the total number of loan transactions. Out 
of 51 indebted households 15 borrowed from merchants and a like 
number from relatives and neighbours. Indigenous bankers accomo 
dated 10 households. The remaining households took loans from 
owners of boats and nets. There was no instance of bank-borrowing. 
The rates prevalent varied from 6 to 60%. Ornaments and other 
assets figured as security for loans, fn certain cases loans were repaid 
by the performance of services. There were 13 households reporting 
lending but only two of them were net lenders. 

VlI.LAGF SURVHY (1961) 

The Village Survey conducted as part of the 1%1 Census also 
throws light on the problem of rural indebtedness in the District. 
Bharanikavu was one of the foiir villages covered by the survey 1 . It was 
seen in the course of the study of the family budgets of ] 13 house¬ 
holds in the village that only 58*41 per cent of them had surplus 
budgets, the percentage of deficit budgets being 41*59. There was no 
household having balanced budget. The number of households with 
deficit budget was highest in the occupational group of agricultural 
labour. The deficit households made up their deficits by borrowed 
money or sale proceeds of some properly. 

It was seen that 50 out of 113 households in Bharanikavu were in 
debts of varying amounts. The largest number of indebted house¬ 
holds were in the income g,roup of Rs. 76 to Rs. 100 though there 
were households in debt in all other income groups as well. The 
percentage of households in debt was highest in the income group of 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. The average amount of debt varied from Rs. 215*71 
in the lowest income group to Rs. 1.316*07 in the highest income 
group. The largest percentage of debt was due to marriage and the 
lowest due to sickness. House construction, household cultivation 
and ordinary wants were equally important causes of debt. For one 
household education was the main cause of debt. 

1. See Chapter IX for further details of the survey. 
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Joint stock ranks 

Joint Stock Banks made their appearance in this District at the 
very dawn of this century. The earliest bank to be established was 
the Travancore Bank Ltd., at Tiruvalla by about 1900. This initial 
effort was emulated by other enterprising people and when the new 
Companies Regulation of 1917 was passed 4 registered banking insti¬ 
tutions were doing business in erstwhile Travancore. One of these 
was the Ambalapuzha Christain Bank. Among the Joint Stock Banks 
which were subsecpaently established in ibis District special mention 
may be made of the Travancore State-Aided Bank which was esta¬ 
blished in 1101 K.E, (1926) at Alleppey. It was intended almost 
entirely as a commercial bank to carry on the business of banking in 
all its branches and departments. Hence it was subjected to several 
restrictions in regard to its working. It was not cn powered to 
advance or lend money or open cash credit or mortgage in any manner 
solely upon the security of the immovable property. Nevertheless, 
the bank was at liberty to accept immovable property as collatoral 
security in addition to any other authorised security. The bank could 
not make any loan or advance for a period longer than 6 months. 
These restrictions precluded it from being serviceable to agriculturists. 
The average size of the banks then was very small. During the period 
following the end of the lirsi Would War there was a phenomenal 
growth in the number of banks. A paticularly powerful impetus to 
the banking activity was given between 1927 and 1930 which period 
coincided with the peak level of world prosperity. The number of 
banks in Travancore in 1929-30 was 251 which constituted about 1 /5th 
of the total number of banks then existing in the whole of the erst¬ 
while British India. The number of banks in erstwhile Travancore 
State had increased from 5 in 1917 to 274 in 1932-33. A good many 
of the new banks Were mostly located in the central Taluks, especially 
Tiruvalla and Ambalapuzha in this District. The profitability of the 
existing banking concerns was, however, adversely affected during the 
period of Economic Depression. A Committee appointed by the 
erstwhile Travancore Government to enquire into the Economic 
Depression stated that '‘the banking concerns of the State are indeed 
severely affected. Moneys lent out are practically locked up”. The 
period 1936-37 to 1943-44 saw the disappearance of a large number of 
banks. This was the result of the passing of the Travancore Com¬ 
panies Act (Act IX of 1114 K.E.) introduced by the then Travancore 
Government for the regulation of the businees of Joint Stock enter¬ 
prises. The Act imposed certain restrictions on banking activities 
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including one prohibiting them from conducting chitties. The sudden 
liquidation of the National Quilon Bank in 1938 created a major 
crisis in the banking industry and there was a decline in the number 
of banks. However, there was simultaneously considerable branch 
expansion on the part of the existing banks. 

At present there arc only three important banks registered in this 
District. They are the Aileppey Bank, Alleppey, the Asoka Bank, 
Sherlallai and the Champakulam Catholic Bank, Champakulam. Of 
these the lirst two have been included by the Reserve Bank among 
Class B Non-Schedulcd Banks having paid-up capital and reserves 
between Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs, and the last one among Class C 
Non-Seheduled Banks having paid up capital and reserves between 
Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 1,00,000. The particulars such as the date of 
establishment of these banks, paid up capital, reserves, total deposits, 
total liabilities and number of offices as on 31st December 1964 are 
given below. 



Alleppey Bank, 1 

Asoka Bank, 2 

Champakulam 


Alleppey 

Sherlallai 

Catholic Bank, 

Particulars 

(figures in 

(figures in 

Champakulam 
(figures in 


thousands) 

thousands) 

thousands) 

Paid up Capital 

50 

224 

38 

Reserves 

54 ; 

46 

25 

Total deposits 

415 

492 

180 

Total liabilities 

543 

1,024 

316 

Number of Offices 

I 

2 

1 


1 Assets and liabilities transferred to the Federal Bank Ltd., Alwaye 
on December 12, 1964 

2 Assets and liabilities transferred to the Dhanalakshmi Bank Ltd., 
Triehur on December 8, 1964 

The majority of the banks functioning in the District are those 
registered outside the District. A complete list of such banks opera¬ 
ting in the District as on December 31, 1964 is given as Appendix I. 
It may be seen that there is a concentration of banks in Alleppey 
which is a busy commercial centre. There weie as many as 15 banks 
functioning in this town. 
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CHITT1ES 

The chitti is an indigenous institution for providing credit facilities 
as well as for investment of savings'. Chitties arc organised by 
foremen. The conditions under which they are conducted are laid 
down in the form of an agreement known as the variola and they are 
filed in the office of the Chitti Registrars, while registering the chitties . 
The Sub-Registrars are ex ojficio Chitti Registrars empowered by the 
Government to register clvttic■< and issue licences under the Chitties 
Act of 1120 (Act XXVI of 1120 (1944-45) and the rules and orders 
issued thereunder. Each chitti has got a fixed capital with a fixed 
number of tickets. Chitties are conducted peiiodically on the date g 
specified in the vario'a. The subscribers send in their subscriptions 
periodically and the amounts thus collected are paid to the price 
winners. The winner is determined either by drawing lots or by 
auction among the subscribers. The former is known as narukku chitti 
and latter Ida chitti. In the majority of cases the prize winner is 
determined by auction. Chitties whose capital is lls. 100 and above 
have to be registered furnishing cash equal to the capital of the Chilli 
or immovable properties valued at double the amount of the capital 
of security. Chitties wiiose capital is below Rs. 10J may be conducted 
after obtaining licences. The filing of Reports described under the 
^hithes Act and Rules has to be watched by the Chilli Registrars. 

Ill this District various types of chitties were being licensed by th e 
Sub-Registry Offices, eg., weekly chillies, monthly chitties, bi-mouthly 
chitties, quarterly chitties, etc. According to the information furnished 
by the District Registrar, Aiieppey, 2,223 chitties bad been registered 
in the 19 Sub-Registry Offices of Alleppey District during the ten 
years from 1951-52 to 1961-62. The turnover of the chitties conducted 
during this period was Rs. 2,18,40,221. 

CREDIT SOCIE HES AND BANKS 

1 be co-operative movement in erstwhile Travancore was initiated 
under the auspices of the Government. The first important piece of 
legislation concerning Co-operative Societies was the Co-operative 
Societies Regulation passed in 1089 K.E. (1913-14), Its object was to 
facilitate the formation of societies for the promotion of thrift and 
self-help among agriculturists, artisans aud persons of limited means. 


1 for detailed account of the origin and working of Chit funds sta 
All India Rural.Credit Survey—District Monograph, Quilon, pp. US-35 - 
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The financing of the societies was left to the Central Co-operative 
Bank with its capital at Trivandrum. 

The earliest credit society which sprang up in Alleppey District 
in the wake of the passing of the Co-operative Societies Regulation 
was the' Ramapuram Service Co-operative Society Ltd., No. 11 in 
Kartbikapally Taluk. Established in 1914-15, it has passed through 
several vicissitudes during its 50 years of existence. In 1964 it had 
436 members with a share capital of Rs. 22,585 and a working capital 
of Rs. 66,000. It supplies the annual credit needs of its members for 
agricultural purposes to the extent of Rs. 50,000. Besides providing 
credit both in kind and cash the Society has also undertaken the 
distribution of foodgrains to its members under the rationing scheme 

A number of other societies also came to be formed in various 
parts of the District following the enactment of the Co-operative 
Societies Regulation of 1089 K.E. The area of operation of these 
societies was limited 2 or 3 karat, and their membership was generally 
conlined to people belonging to a particular community or denorni. 
nation. These primary societies raised their working capital by 
collecting share amounts, deposits from members and sometimes, by 
loans from the Central Co-operative Bank, which was functioning as 
the sole financing agency for the whole State. For the first five or six 
years the movement as a whole did not make such headway. But 
with the formation of Taluk Co-operative Banks for financing the 
credit societies functioning in the Taluks and supervising unions for 
organisation and supervision, the co-operative movement received 
great impetus, particularly in this District. With more and more funds 
being made available to the primaries through the Taluk Co operative 
Banks and necessary guidance and supervision being exercised by the 
Taluk Co-operative Unions, the movement made rapid progress. The 
Societies not only issued loans but also entered into activities such as 
conduct of ohitlies, distribution of consumer articles, etc. A new 
system of issuing loans on the security of the usufructs from the 
coconut trees surrendered to the society strengthened the credit stru¬ 
cture of the movement as it helped the prompt realisation of the loans 
issued to the members from out of the sale proceeds of coconuts. This 
practice better known as the Katluthengu system was largely adopted 
in the S he rial la i Taluk and it paved the way for the steady growth oj 
the movement during the 1st half of this century. Some 40 such 
societies with membership varying fiorn 200 to 400 were organised in 
different parts of the Taluk during this period. Thanks to the zealous 
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efforts of some non-official co-operators the movement made rapid 
progress in this area covering different fields of economic activity. 
Even in 1123 (1947-48) there were 83 societies with a total membership 
of 15,596 and an aggregate share capital of Rs. 1,76,410. The tota 
amount of loans issued to members by these societies during that yea* 
was Rs. 3,28,050. Besides the credit activities, many of these societie s 
were undertaking other service functions, like the distribution of 
consumer articles, seeds, agricultural implements, processing of 
coconuts etc. Some 26 societies were having their own buildings and 
landed properties and were efficiently managed through full-time paip 
employees. The progress achieved in other parts of District during 
the period was also satisfactory. 

It is with the implementation of the Plan schemes and the Package 
Programme that a fillip has been given to the growth of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement 'in the District. From a comparative study of the 
statement furnished in the table on the next page it may be seen that 
in respect of membership, share capital, working capital, offtake of 
loans, etc,, the agricultural credit co-operatives have been making 
commendable progress. Almost 50% of the agricultural families have 
been brought within the fold of the co-operative movement. Towards 
the end of 1964 the average membership of societies was 368, average 
share capital per society Rs. 13,680, average deposit Rs. 9,475 and 
average working capital Rs. 42,100. 
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Brief accounts of three important institutions working in the 
fields of co-operative banking and credit are given below. 

1 Au.f.ppfy District Co-operative banks 

This is the central financing institution of the Distr'ct. The Bank 
started functioning on September 1, 1958 with 177 members and a 
paid up share capital of Rs. 1,67.300. In 1963-64 its membership had 
increased to 357 of whom 331 were affiliated primary societies and its 
share capital was Rs. 98.4 lakhs. The bank was in a position to issue 
an amount of Rs.42 lakhs by way of loans through its affiliated pri¬ 
maries during 1963-64. The bank is mainly concerned with the issue 
of production loans and tapping of local deposits. With a view to 
maintaining a close link with the primaries, the Bank, has opened its 
branches at Chengannur and Shertallai. 

2 Tiruvaixa east co-operative bank no. 3260 

This is the biggest primary co-operative institution in the District. 
Established on October 10, 1952 with head-quarters at Eraviperur, a 
village in Tiruvalla Taluk, this rural bank had in 1963-64 a paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 3.17 lakhs subscribed by its 5,047 members. The 
local deposits amounting Rs, 23.7 lakhs formed the major portion of 
its working capital. Without any outside borrowings, the institution 
could advance an amount of Rs, 16.3 lakhs during 1963-64. Tt has 
branches at Kizhuvaipur, Koipuram, Perumpatty and Tadiyur, 

3 Pullikanakku service co-operative, society no. 781 

The biggest large sized service society, in the District, the 
Pullikanakku Service Co-operative Society Ltd., No. 781 is situated at 
Pullikanakku, some two miles east of Kayamkulam town. With a 
paid up share capital of Rs. 1.13 lakhs subscribed by its 2,729 
members this primary credit institution owned reserves to the 
tune of Rs. 29,780 and investments amounting to Rs. 32,820 as on 
June 30, 1964. Borrowing Rs. 2.5 lakhs from the Central Bank, the 
society issued an amount of Rs. 2.69 lakhs as loans to its members 
during 1963-64. 

Relative role of different credit agencies 

It is difficult to assess the relative role of the different agencies 
for the supply of credit owing to the paucity of reliable data.The data 
collected in a Sample Survey conducted during the Farm Management 
investigation in the Kuttanad area by the Economics Department of 
the University of Kerala in the Third Five Year Plau period throw 
some light on this aspect of the question. Oul of a sample of 40 
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cultivators covered by the survey 25, i c., 62.5% had borrowed for 
purposes of meeting cultivation expenses. The following table fur¬ 
nishes the relative magnitude and terms of credit supplied by the 
different agencies. 


BORROWINGS OF SELECTED CULTIVATORS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO SOURCE 


Credit Ai-eney 

Amount 

Proportion to total 

Average rate of 



borrowing percentage 

interest per¬ 


Rs. 


centage 

Total 

1,44,500 

100.00 


Individuals 

86,000 

59.52 

8.16 

Co-operative 




Societies 

40,100 

27.75 

6.02 

Commercial Banks 18,400 

12.73 

6.44 


m.iy he seen from the f ireto ! ng figures tbit ab >ut 60% of the 
credit erjuirements were mu by ind v'duals such as tno ey leaders, 
relatives, etc. The nvmej-lender•< c'u-g' L-nl/ » Oerate rates of 
interest r-.m»ing between 8 and < 2 percent- The Co-op»r»t'v-- Socie¬ 
ties and comroerciil banks -icoonn cd for 28% and 12% respectively 
of the institutional credit The cheapes* form of credit was co¬ 
opera ive credit. It may a so be noted that tne proportion of 
institutional credit, viz. , L % is qui'e high compired to the posi'- 
ion in In iia as a whole. 

LIFE TNSUR \NCE 

Tne AUeppey District comes tin dr the ju< isdiction of the 
Trivandrum Division of the Life Lisuraaee Cot p iration of India. 
The Csrooratio i his th ee Branch 'Offices at AUepper, Cneng-mnur 
and Kayamkulam in the District. The Alleupey Bran h office which 
was opened in April 1957 has jurisdiction over the taluks of 
Ambalapuzha and KuCanad. The Branch at Chengannur was started 
i.i May 1961. It controls the business i f the taluks of CHenganmn 
anp fyfavebkrci. The Kivamkuiam Branch which started function¬ 
ing from Mav, 1962, has ju: isdiction over the taluk of K irthikapally 
The Tiruvalla Taluk con es under the cont-ol of the Changana- 
cherri R'aneh Office and ShirtalUi Dilute under the Cochin Branch 
Office. 
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There were 963 insurance agents working under the L. I. C. in 
this District on 3i st March 1964. The total number of policies 
issued and the total sum assured for each of the years from 1958 to 


1964 are given below:- 

Year 

No. of Policies 

Sutn assureq 

1958 

4, 178 

R?. 

1, 05, 75, 250 

1959 

5, 534 

1, 57, 91, 5l0 

I960 

5, 761 

1, 82, 69, 500 

1961 

8, 334 

2, 66, 96, >50 

1962 

8, 595 

3, 29, 23, 050 

1963 64(from 

1. 1. 1963 to 31 

. 3. 


1964) 

9, 'll l 

3, 52, 69, 250 


AID TO INDUS I Uf Ab DEVELOPMENT 
Kerala Financial Corporation 

The Kerala Financial Corporation which was established in 
1953 unde the State Fin tnoDt Corporation Act 1951 functions wi'h 
headquarters at Trivandrum lhe Co loration has played a signi¬ 

ficant part in th: ind istri d ;idv nermen >f the Disiri t. Up to 
March til, 1964 it had grant d 13 loins in this District totalling 
Rs- 19, 24, 09, 800 sod benefiting fetch industries as’Stone Quarrying 
day and sand pits, *ca manufacturing, cotton textile-’, c ir manu¬ 
facture, saw milling, plywood, tyres and tubes, rubber foodwear, 
fertilisers, tiles, agricultural machinery, motion picture production 
and manufacture of edible oil*. The loans are ordinarily repayable 
in /0 halt yearly equated instalments. The rate of interest charged 
is 7% ge annum with a rebate cf i% for prompt repayment of all 
the instalments on the due d< tes. the rebate being generally agaiu-t 
tfce last instalments or at the time of closing of the loan account, or 
earlier. A detail, d statement of the loans granted to industries iu 
the Alleppey District upto March 31, 196 i is given below. 


Type of Iniusiry 


Applied lor Sanctioned Disbursed 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 


Total 23 38,95.000 19 ,’4,09,800 19 21,61,925 

1 Tea Manufacturing 2 4.00,000 t 2,00,000 1 1,15,000 

2 Coir Manufacturing 8 12,45,000 7 5,62,00 q 7 5,62,000 
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3 Saw Milling 2 1,00,000 3 67,COO 2 62,000 

4 ryres&Tubes including 

Tyre re-treading 1 10,000 1 10,000 1 lO.OuO 

5 Rubber Foot Wear 2 5,00.000 2 4 06 000 2 3,50,000 

6 Fertilizers-Mixed 2 50.000 2 45,000 2 45,000 

7 Agricultural 

Machinery 1 9.00,000 1 7 25 000 1 6.2'.00 0 

8 lotion Picture Produ¬ 
ction distribution & 

Projection 1 4,00.000 1 2.44 800 1 2 42,925 

9 Manufacture of Edible 

Oils (other than 

hydrogenated oils) 4 7,90 000 2 1,50.000 2 1,50.000 

Assistance To Small Scale Industries 

The State Goveinineut is«ue loans to industries uo er the 
State Aid to Industries Act. Loans under this b -ar sftn; ’e interest 
at 5 2/[% and are repay able in yearly or bdf-ye>rly instalments 
withtu a period of 29 ycais, The loaDS under S nail Scale Industries 
Aid Scheme bear simple interest at 3 4$% and andreptyable in 
yeaily or half-yearly inst dnienis within 11 yeais- The de uilB of (he 
loans granted under loth Schemes in the AUeppey District upto 
March .11, 1964 are given below - 

Loans Under State Aid To Industries 
Act Up To March 31. '961 


No. 

Vame of industry 

Loan smith 
Rs- 


Total 

12,96,3 '*0 

1 

Tapioca starch & Indigo production 

8.90 

1 

Coir industry 

1,64,'O't 

3 

Oil Siiil * Oil Crusbibi industry 

64,625 

4 

Bell Metal Industry 

19,470 

5 

Mechanical & Engineering works 

30,000 

6 

Monufacture of washing soaps 

3 500 

7 

Saw Mill 

14 5oO 

8 

Manufacture of biicka 

22,500 

9 

Cottage Industries C S 

2,00 

10 

Handicrafts Co-op. society 

10,000 

11 

Artisans Co-op; Society 

4 , goo 
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12 Family Welfare Co-op- Society 2,000 

13 Beedl, Cigars 8c Scented tobacco 12,000 

14 Soda Manufacturing Unit 7,000 

15 Umbrella Manufacturing Unit 9,000 

16 Workmen’s Industrial S. S Co-op: Society 5,000 

17 Manufacture of Wire Nails 6,000 

18 CoDfoctionery 11,200 

19 Wood Works & Furniture Mart 16,500 

20 Coir Industry 10,000 

21 Metal Utensils 6 -°°° 

22 Book Biiding 11,800 

23 Bicycle Unit 2,10,280 

24 Musical Instruments 4,855 

25 Soap Industry 24,200 

26 Arecanut industry 5,000 

27 Oil Mill & Rice Mill 36,200 

28 Pliuting Types 7,000 

29 Ayurvedic Medicine 43,000 

30 Motor Electro Woiks 29,050 

31 Diary Industry 1,000 

42 Kattan Industry 2,500 

33 Prawn pulp Industry 60 00 

.34 Saw Mill 40,200 

35 Splints & Vencd s 17,500 

36 Manufacture ot lock*, etc 9,000 

37 Polish & Vjjjnish 4,750 

38 Tmibet & Furniture 7,500 

49 Ftuit Preservation 30 000 

40 Agricultural tools 24.000 

41 Parliamentary Wings 20,800 

4- Fishing Boat * 000 

43 Steel Cutlery 9,600 

44 Match Industry 5,000 

45 Rubber Industry 87,500 

46 Metal Industry 11,600 

47 Stone Metals 2,000 

48 Glass Factory 1,22,502 
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Loans Under Small Scale Industies Aid Scheme Up to 


No. 

Marca 31, 1966 

Name of Industry 

Loans San 


Total 

ctioned 

Rs, 

89,075 

1 

Match Industry 

1,200 

2 

Printing Press 

2,000 

3 

Fruit Canning Industry 

1.900 

4 

Manufacture of Cameras 

750 

5 

Carpentry Unit 

8,300 

6 

Soap Industry 

2.500 

7 

Dyeing & Printing of Cloths 

1,025 

8 

Country Bout Making 

3,900 

9 

Bel' metaldtMetal Industry and fabrication 

of iron 9,500 

10 

Also yarn industry 

4 000 

11 

Prepration of Ayurvedic medicines 

4,000 

12 

Manufacture of fountain pen 

4,000 

13 

Muiuf icture of rattan furniture 

2,000 

14 

Coir Mats and Mattings 

5,000 

15 

Candle woi ks 

4,500 

16 

Bakery units and confectionery works 

6 500 

17 

B.ok binding 

8 000 

18 

Agicultul’a) lrnplc nents 

4 003 

19 

Leather Industry 

3 5n0 

20 

Assembling of Clocks 

1,500 

21 

Lime manufacture 

1,000 

22 

Type foundry works 

1,500 

23 

Manufacture of s arc pans 

2 500 

24 

Manufacture of cycle pa - tit 

2,500 

25 

Manufacture of Batteries and essence oil 

2 000 

26 

Copper vessels urban utensils, etc. 

2,000 


Rural Industries Project 

The Rural Industries Project, Allcppey also provides loans to 
Industrial units. One of the schemes of the Project provides for 
giving financial assistance to industrialists for putting up factories 
or workshop buildings. The aid under this scheme is given on 
instalment basis according to the progress of the work and the repa¬ 
yment towards the loan 's to be mule in 24 J etjual monthly iustal* 
menu, According to another scheme machinery Is made available 
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on easy hire purchase basis to village artisans is given for the 
purchase of small machines such as lathes, drilling machines, 
grinding machines. Improved hand tools circular =aws, etc. A sum 
of Rs. 45,718,98 was spent up to October i96t under this head for 


the development of the following industries. 

Name of Industry Amount 

Rs. 

Production of Polythene packing materials 28,852.50 

Manufacture of Agricultural impements 8,136.97 

Dehusking of paddy 997.19 

Production of Poha 2,523.32 

Production of standard doors & windows 5,154.00 


The Rural Industries Project also advances loans to industria¬ 
lists as is done uader the Small Scale Industries Loan Rules An 
amount of Rs, ‘9,700 was lent till October 1964 to the industrialists 
of the area under this scheme for the development of the following 


industries. 

Industry Amount 

Rs. 

Production of jute malting and rug 5,000 

Coir rope making 5,1 00 

Production of Polythene packing materials 7,200 

Match Industry 7,500 

Production of Hand pulling cart 7,500 

Production of standard doors and windows 7,500 


Kerala State Industrial Development Corporation 

The Kerala State Industrial Development Corporation Ltd., 
established in July 1961 has recently been playing an important 
part in the industrial development of the State. In this District the 
Corporation has taken the initiative in forming the Kerala Spinners 
Ltd., AUeppey. This company which has au authoiised capital of 
onecrore of Rupees is to manufacture cotton yarn wlih a capacity 
of 25.000 spindles. The Corporation has agreed to take shares to 
the value ot Rs. 10 lakhs in the Company. 

Kbkala State Small Industries Corporation 

The Kera’a State Small Industries Corporation Ltd., which was 
also established in July 1961 is renderine assistance in the industrial 
development of this District. The Industrial Estate at Kollakadavu, 
the details 'of which are given in the ChaDter on Industries, is 
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managed by this Corporation. In addition the Corporation also 
p-oposes to Pet up a second Indusmai Estate nt Shertallai- It has 
also taken over the straw Boa^d Factory at Parumala and has 
opened a Raw Material Depot in the Industrial Estate at 
Kodakadavu 

Sm tLL Sayimgs Scheme 

The Small Savings Scheme has worked successfully in this 
DHrict. The fo’lowing table shows the gros^ and n^t collections 
under the differed schemes which are in operation under the 
auspices of the National Savi’g; Organisation- 

National Savings Collection 
(1959-61) 

(Figure In thousands of Rs) 


Name of 

1960-61 .960-61 1961-62 

196’-63 

1963-64 

security 

Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Total 3318 
Postal 

Certifi¬ 

365 

13400 6352 

9697 1761 

9079 191 

8331 816 

cates 634 
T.S D.Cs/ 

178 

1166 681 

899 572 

1U8 801 

845 397 

DD.Ci - 
15 Vear 


5 5 

- <-)50 

40 40 

67 67 

ACs- — 

— 

- ()i 

<-)2 

- Q 4 

- (•)> 


P-O.S.B 2761 167 13 78 5311 8531 (—)2535 7&42(~)971 6985(~)38 
C.T.D 20 20 I0 r t ;0O 2 to 2oO 318 304 397 349 

PBs/P.P.Bs - — 256 ‘256 51 51 21 21 42 42 

Currency and Coinage 

The erstwhile Travancore State had a separate coinage of its 
oWn, the denomination s being known as Sirkar Chukram and cath 
These coins were In ciiculation in the Alleppey District also After 
the integration of the princely States of Travancore and Cochin in 
July 1949 they were gradually wlthdrtwn from circu’atlon. The 
most important currency reform introduced in the District in receDt 
times is the decimal system of coinage wich came into force in 
April 1959. The reform has evoked favourable response from all 
sections of the public both in urban and rur il aieas, 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Imports and Fxports 

The import and export trade of Alleppey is carried on through 
sea, railway, waterways and roads- The main imports ; nto Alleppcv 
Port are foodgrains. likeric*. pulses, flour, salt, oil seeds, parti¬ 
cularly con'a and rav tobacco. In 196*1-66 a total quantity of 
6373 metric tons of rice from Birmi v dued at Rs- 88 62,7/3 was 
imported in this port. The chie f commodities exported are coir and 
coir products (mats, rugs, carpets rone yarn, etc.! dyeing and tann¬ 
ing substances, fing*r turmeric, fish and fish prawns, cashew kernels, 
coconut oil, jute goods, poonac, tapioca powder, pubes, betelnuts, 
cardamom ginger p»pper, textiles and other articles of merchandise 
Among the exports mentioned above the most imDortaut Items are 
cotr and coir products and spices They are exported m»lnly to 
foreign countries auch as West Germany, Holland, United Kingdom 
Itlay, Czecboslavakla, Poland, United States, etc Among the spires 
pepper gets the place of honour. In 1965—66 336,025 kg- of coir 
mattings, rugs and carpets 386,5178 kg c . of coir mats and 3.532,326 
kgs: of pepper were exported from the part of Alleppey to the 
different countries. A stat -ment of imports and exports at the Port 
of Alleppey for the >ears 1953—54 to 1965-56 is given in Trbles A 
and B of Appendix II. 

A sm dl volume of import and expert trade of the District is 
carried on through the railways- The statistics of outward and 
inward goods traffic at the five Railway Stations of tne District vizi 
Kayamkulam, Mavelikara, Cherinad. Chengannur and Tiruvalla 
for the y ar ending March 31, 1963 arc given below. 

[The Statement of the volume of Goads Traffic in princira 
commodities carried during the vear ending March 31, 1963 
and the Revenue derived thrrefrom.] 

Outwards Inwa>ds 


Nome of Stations 

(Local and Foreign) 
Quintals Rcveune 

(Local and Foreign) 
Quintals Revenue 

Kayamkulara 

21,589 

Rs. 

8! ,198 

82,546 

Rs. 

2,13,496 

Mavelikara 

1,869 

4,3 b 5 

10,610 

14,229 

Cberi nad 

32 

154 

Nil 

Nil 

Chengannur 

1,160 

3,474 

18 929 

54,578 

Tiruvalla 

4,163 

15,355 

14.114 

33,556 
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The most important of the cornmo fities handled in outward 
goods traffic are gains and pulses, metaland maganese, oils and 
unwrought goods while those handled in inward traffic are cotton 
textile!, grains and pulses, m tal and manganese, provisions, oils 
and oil seeds, spices and sugar* 

In view of the wide net work of w >terways and canais in this 
District a very large volum; of trade is carried on by the water- 
wavs- A statement of the traffic carried by the waterways from 
ea h of the principal laniiog place! of Shertallai, Chengannur, 
K.yarnkulam, AUeppev, Tiruvalla and Pullkeezhu is given at 
Appendix III. It may be noted tint the mist import commodities 
transported along the waterways are coconut and its products, coir 
and allied products, fish and fish prawns, cashew nuts, spices like 
ginger and pepper, timber and fire wood, sugar cane and sugar, 
tapioca, rubber, tiles, bricks and clay. It may be noted that the 
rates by the woterways are the cheapest, though it takes a much 
longer time for the goods to reach their destination* 

Above all, a good part of tb; trade is carried on through road. 
The National Highway-47 runs through this District almost parallel 
to the sea coast. However, in view of the weak bridges like the 
Shertallai Bridge over which weight restriction has been Imposed 
A good portion of the trade that would have otherwise taken place 
along the roads of the District is diverted to safer routes outside the 
District boundary At the same time there is heavy road tr affic 
between Alleppey and Cochin. 

An analysis of the over all traffic carried on from the principal 
landing places referred to earlier through water, road and railways 
is given at Appendix IV. 

It may be seen that the volume of trade through water-ways Is 
very much in excess of that by road or railways. 

Regulated Markets 

There are no regulated markets in this District 
Wholesale Trade Centres 

The Alleppey market is the most important wholesale trade 
centre in this District. It is located within the Alleppey Municipal 
area and is both a secondary and terminal market. The important 
agricultural commodities ha idled her* are Rice, Copra, Coconut 
oil. Oil Cake, Coir Yirn, Black Paper, Ginger. Ripe Arecannts, and 
Kittappzkku. It serves as an exporting centre for oil. oil cake, coir 
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pepper, ginger and arecauuts. Go-down facilities are available in 
this market. The importance of AUeppey as a marketing centre for 
rice has dwindled in recent years owing to the development of 
neighbouring markets like Kayamkulam and Changanacherri. The 
daily arrival of rice in the AUeppey market averages about 1,000 
bags in addition to the local punja rice. Rice is also imported from 
Erode and Tanjorc in Madras State, from rice producing centre in 
Andhra Pradesh, from Palglut (via. Cochin) and from Quilon. The 
big marketing period of rice in AUeppey is from February to May 
There are about 15 wholesale markets and 20 retail dealers. Whole¬ 
sale transactions of rice mostly take p,aee through brokers. Tne 
rnaiket is not connected by i ail. The volume of transactions is low 
when compared to Cochin and Quilon. 

AUeppey is the major exporting centre foi coconut oil produced 
in the State. The forward market functioning in AUeppey controls 
the transactions and price of these commodity in the forward deli¬ 
very. The oil Millers sell their blocks of oil to thexeporters through 
oil brokers. Ihe tuin-over depends on the availability of copia and 
dtmand loi oil. Copra is ticught into the market from ntighboui- 
ing places like Vaikorn, Amb«iapuzha, Punuapra, Kanjikoz u i and 
Sh«rtalUi. it is also lmpostcu from Ceylon. 

AUeppey is a major uansacting centre f<.r oij cake which is a 
by-pioduct in the muvuiacture of coconut on, Oil cakeis exported 
to outside markets like Mangalore, Tenali, Guntur, Kathiawar ami 
Vijayawada. This is doue by commission agents. 

Copra which is utilised for the production of coconut oil is yet 
au important community transacted iu tnc AUeppey market. Two 
varieties of copra are available in the market, viz, smoied and sun- 
diitd- Each ot the varieties »s soited into four grades and only theu 
marketing is aone. The four sorting grades arc (1) Kai (2 Rai 
Mooug (3) Dala and \4) Vettumem. Sorting is doue by tbe millers 
according to the size and the colour ot the commodity. Copra after 
grading is exported to outside markets like Madras, iiomoay, Cul- 
cutta, etc. The other so ts are absorbed by the millers. The peak 
maiketing period ot copra is from February to April. 

AUeppey is an important assembling and exporting centre for 
coir yam. The important coir varieties that come to tbe market are 
(1) Anjengo (2) Superior Anjengo (Mangadam) (3; Arothari 
(4) AlappaJan (5) Ashtamudi and (o) Vaikotu. Anjengo is tbe 
most important commercial variety tunng tbe AUeppey market. 
Grading of colt yam is done before it ia marketed. Grading is based 
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nn the twist of the yam as well as Its colour anl thickness. Coir 
yarn is brought to the market in boats. The major marketing trans¬ 
actions are done through the Aileppey Central Coir nmketing 
Society and through other Commission Agents. Coir yarn, mats and 
mattings are exported to foreign ports like Penang. Hamburg, 
Genoa etc. and to Indian ports like Bombay and Calcutta. 

Alteppey market claims to be the biggest exp >rting centre for 
blark repper. There are about 20expo ters and 30 Commission 
Agents engaged in this trrde. All transactions are routed through 
brokers. Two varieties of pepper are available in the market viz. 
Pepper Palai and Pepper Thekkan. The Palai Pepper is superior 
to Thekkan in quality, colour and she,pc. Both ungarbled and 
garbled pepper are exported. 

Aileppey is an important assembling centre for arectnuts- Ripe 
arccanuts come to the market from outside markets at Nedumangid 
Palode, Vcnjaramudu, Jvilimanur and other parts of Trivandrum 
District and from Kuthattukulam in Ernakulam District. Two 
diffident varieties arrive in this rnaiket viz , Thekkan an i Vadakkan 
Tae peak marketing period for the Tcekkin nuts is June toFebruary 
and for Vadakkan nuts March to September. Arraiva's of Vadakkan 
nuts are from Trichur, Ernakulam and liasaragod. Kanmagapalli, 
Oachira and Cf.a. ganancherri markeis also contribute a fairly large 
proportion of nuts to tue Adeppey market. Ide ripe nuts are packed 
m gunny bags of three tbonsaud to four thousand nuts in each 
before they are sent to outside markets. 

Tapioca, both raw and dried, is also transacted in the AFeppry 
market, it comes from places like Ranni, Kozheneberri, Patbanam 
thiita, Mavclikara, Vadasserikara, etc. Raw tapioca is being 
transported to Aileppey by boats of 8 to 1 i candy capacity. Tbeie 
arc about four commission agents engaged in tapioca transactions 
in the Aileppey nuikei* The peak marketing penod for raw tapioca 
is from June to December and for dried tapioca from February to 
May. 

Paha gut is another commodity transacted in Aileppey maiket. 
It arrives from Quilon and is maiketed by retail dealers* 

Retail Trade 

Apart from the wholesale trade centres referred to above there 
hundreds of retail shops which lay scattered over all parts of the 
District- It should be noted that there are no rigid rules regarding 
wholesale and retail trade assume of the whdesrle dealers also 
carry on retail business. 
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According to information supp'ied by the Sales Tax and Agri¬ 
cultural Income Tax Department thire were 6,814 dealers in this 
Distiict in 1965. The number of dealers engaged in each trad? 
according to the broad classification adopted for purposes of Sales 
Tax assesment is given below. 


Category 

No. of dealers 

Total 

6.844 

Foodstuff and hotels 

599 

Clothes and other co r sumcr goods 

1,611 

Building a i tide . 

96 

Transport and Vehicle goods 

29 

Machinery and c spit 1 goods 

20 

Fuel and p< wer 

16 

Industrial commodities 

166 

Miscellaneous 

4,307 


A commodity-wise statement of the number of dedc.-s assessed 
and the volume of business turn-over in each Sales Tax Circle of the 
District for the year 1963 —61 is given at Appendix V 

An interesting Test ire of thereto'! trade of the Distiict is the 
role of the hawkers or itenerant mnehmts who move about in 
small country brats an l sell different items in the Kuttannd area. 
The following account given by the authors of the Land Reclamation 
in Kerala may be read with interest in this ouniv'ction.' “The 
distributive trade of Kutt -nad is carried on by itinerant merchints, 
both men and women, moving about in smnl countsy canoes. 
A fairly high degres of specialhati ri lias developed among the e 
merchants. The fish mo i gen for ex-rut le collect fish from the sea 
coast and speed about i t the wafer courses ia their narrow canoes 
making seemingly strange sou ds to their cuxtotne. s tl nked on 
either side of their itinerary. But the technique of cainmunication 
has been so perfected that women folk on cither bint; would be able 
to identify the type of fish on saic from tbe sounds produced- There 
used to be peddl rs who brought v t g;t ble3, (urdard buttermilk 
from such far off places like TiruvaUa, Chenganaur, and Kozbsn- 
cherry in their country b iats. Merchants who carrie 1 gur or raw 
sugar from the sugar cane growiag areas of the Midlands were also 
a familiir sight in Kuttanad until th? advent of sugar factories. 
There is another group of traders whoss boats are virtually floating 

1 V. R. Pillai and P. G. K. Panikkar, Land Reclamation io Kerala, 
pp. 42—4 3 
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miniature e'epartment stotet displaying all kinds of knickknacks. 
Most of these venders carry on a two way traffic: they not only sell 
their wares, they also buy various goods from their customers such 
as paddy, coconuts, eggs, fowls, and old brass and copper vessels 
to be disposed of at other centres. During the harvest season a large 
number of petty trading establishments spring up like mushrooms 
in temporary raroshackles and she is at all conceivable points 
throughout Kuttanad. These small traders do some trading of 
paddy especially by buying up the paddy received by the agricultu¬ 
ral workers as wages They also cater to the needs of the large 
floating population of the area. A unique feature ot this cc untry 
scene is the itinerent bookseller who recites as he rows his way 
along the meandering waters, maybe a devotional piece from Hindu 
Mythology, a romantic passage from a tragedy of unrequited love, 
a stirring stanza from revolutionary literature, a sensational news 
item from the daily newspaper according to the taste of the listening 
folk of which he is an unerring judge.” 

Rural, Marketing Centres 

The District has its marketing centres spread over the rural 
arras of the District. According to the Administration Report of 
the Piuchayats Department (i96i-<>5) there were 74 public markets 
aad 95 private markets in the Panehayat areas of the District- The 
most important of the marketing centres in each labile in. y be 
mentioned heic, Among the markets in Shertallai Taluk maybe 
mentioned Ponuamveb Maiket in VayaUr villtge, the Kutiatodu 
Market and the Mulnunma Market. Alt these arc daily markets. 
However, the roost important ma.k.tii.g centre in Shertallai Taluk 
is the Mattorn daily bazar In the Municipal town of Shertallai. In 
Mavelikaia Taluk the most iupoii.r.l market is the Pandalam 
Kurumlhottayaiu market whirh is essentially avegetablemarket- 
The Sastampurara, Kuianadi a id K'lUkadavu markets in Chen, 
gannur Taluk also deserve mcitton. All these are daily markets 
where fish, vegetables, ete., ate transacted. The Kamapuram Market 
in Tituvalla town which b held every Tuesday and Friday is the 
oldest in Tiruvalla Taluk, ft is a fish and vegetable market. The 
Mallapalli Sri Krishna Vilas un market is a monthly one where fish 
and vegetables are-sold. It bubo a special centre for marketing 
pepper on Tuesdays aei l Fridays. The PurmaHom Public Market 
dealing in fish and veg etables is held oa Mondays and Fridays. The 
most important markets in Kuttanad ate the lidathua and 
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Mankombu markets, The former i he’d on Monday? and Thurs¬ 
days and the latter on Tuesdays a id Fridays. They deal in fish, 
vegetables an 1 tapioca. 

A peculiarity of this Didrict i> that there are a number of 
cattle markets A cattle market la held at M inn ir, half a mile south 
of Haripad (Karthikipally Taluk) on the 12H», 18th and 28th of 
every Malayalatn month. To MiVelikira Taluk there are cattle 
markets at Kurjmtottayam (P mtalam), Pulakadavu, Kannattumodi 
and Kurekuzhi. A cattle market is he'd at Sastainpuram fChen- 
gannur Taluk'on every 5th day of the Malay alam month. A fort¬ 
nightly cattle market is held at Tirumu’a (Tiruvalla Taluk) on the 
12th and 29th days of the English month. At Parumala (Tiruvalla 
Taluk) is held an annual cattle fair on the 1st four days of Edavam 
(May-Juae). In addition a monthly market is held here on 1st and 
2nd days of every Malayalatn month. There is also another cattle 
market at Vennikulam in this Taluk which is he’d on the 1 Pth day 
of every Malayalam mo.Th, 

Co OPERATION IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 

The eariy history of the Cooperative movement has already 
been traced in an earlier section of this Chapter. As already noted 
the oldest Co operative society set up in th ; s District is the Rama- 
puram Service Co-operative Society Ltd.. No. Ill in KarthikapaUy 
Taluk. Established about 1915 it insets not only the credit needs 
of the agriculturists but also undertakes the distribution of food- 
grains to Its members urdcr the rationing scheme. 

In fact, Co-operation plays an important part in the trade of 
the District' In 1961 there were 56 Non-Credit Co-opsrative 
Societies engaged in different activities such as marketing, milk 
supply, farming, etc. In 1964 their number had gone up to 107- A 
comparative statement-giving such particulars as the number of 
members, paid-up shire capital, working capital, etc,, of these 
societies in 1961 and 1964 is given below. 

No- of No. of Paid up share Working capital 
societies members capital 

Type of Society 

1961 1964 1961 1964 1961 1964 1961 1964 

(Rupees In lalchi) 

Marketing Socie- 

ties 5 6 695 769 0 43 1.88 0-68 3.09 

Consumer Stores 18 17 2593 4612 0.45 2.27 1.07 -3-55 
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Joint Farming 


Societies 

15 

40 2013 2966 

0.43 

1,59 

1.26 

3.63 

Poultry Societies 
Milk 5upplie s 

3 

2<> 

286 855 

0.05 

0-15 

0.05 

0.42 

Societies 

9 

12 

94 1 1056 

0.16 

0,23 

0 26 

0 33 

Housing Societies 

6 

6 

252 210 

0.2 

< .24 

0.77 

1 16 


Brief accounts of S 'm ? of the leading co-operative soc'eties in 
the District are also given herr- 


Alleppey Town Consumers Wholesale Co-Operative 
Stores a-!03 

The AUeppey To*u Consumers Wholes de Co operative Stores 
A-103 was cstab'ished in August F5, 1063 under the centrally spon- 
9ord sehemj of organising District Wholesale Stores for holding the 
price line of consumer goods. By the end of the ye.r 1964, the 
Stores had collected a share capital of Rs. 1.76 lakh including the 
Government contribution of Rs. 85. 85 and enlisted 4 3SB member*. 
Being a usitary type of Stor. s, this institution undertakes the r tu it 
distribution of consumer articles also in ?he AHeppey Municipal 
town through its net-work of 35 branch s, b sides its wholesale 
business. The business turn-over of the institution amount to 
nearly Rs. 10 lahha during the year 1963-64- 

Karthikafally Taluic Marketing Society A . 147 

TheCa-onerative movement in this District wi>s by and large 
Cfedit-based till recently and very little w. sdorein the sphere of 
mirkesing. An at empt is no-v being mtie for the Unking of credit 
with marketing by organism® ma-keting societies in different parts 
of the District* The fi st of this kind wa* established at Shertsllai 
followed by another at M.uvelikar-*. a ih'id at Karthikapally and a 
fourth at Kuttamd Of the four, the K.ithikapally Marketing 
Society A-147 has a share capital of Rs, 70073 subset ibid 1 y its ? 3 
Primary Credit Society members ;>.nd the Government. After th> 
construction of a go-down and the erection of an Oil Mill, th -society 
is new planning to undertake processing of coconuts 

Turavur Joint Farming Co-operativr Society No. "010 

This is one of the Co-operative Fanning Societies working in 
the District. The society undertakes culivation on a contiguous 
plot cf 50 acres of paddy lands in Tura* ur Village. Of the 300 
mepobers of the society 120 ate agricultural labourers, Ti c working 
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capital is Rs. 23,895 comprising of sh ire capital of R*.4 805 reserve 
and other funds, Rs. 2,341 ani borrowing of Rs. 13 750 including 
R 1 - /.T'SO from the Government improved agr-cultural techniques 
such as tractor ploughing, seed rca'meat plait protection and 
transplantation of seedlings are adopt’d by the society. 

The Alleppey Ricksha v Thozhdali Ci oncrativc Society Ltd , 
A-148 

The Atleppey Rickshaw ThozhUali Co-ope r ativeSociety J td.. A-148 
is the only ore of its kind establishe 1 in 1952 with headquarters 
at Alleppey town and wi'klng under the Five Ye *.r Plan Schemes. 
It has a paid-up share capital of Ri. 2,50 q subscribed by its 51 mem¬ 
bers m >st l v drawn from among Ricksha-pullers- The Society has 
purchased 34 rickshaws with the help of a loa i of Rs-20,000 granted 
by the Gov-rnment. These vehicles are run by the member, 
labourers who pay hire charges to the Socie'y on a moderate rate. 

Fair Price c hops And State TradinO 

Fair price shops have been set up in all parts of the Distric' for 
the sale of rice and wheat to the common people a*, controlled 
prices. Ke’ala St ite is highly deficit in food grains and hence the fair 
price shops wer.- set up by the Government n 1 956 to arrest the rise 
in the price of rice an 1 wheat in the open market iod help the 
common man. 

A statement showing the number of Retail and Whole Sals 
Fair pri :e Shop; in eich of the Taluk; .965-66 is given beiow. 

Taluk No. of Fair Ptice Shops/ 

Wholesale/Retail. 


Total 

52 

1,681 

Shei ;aliai 

9 

292 

Chengannur 

5 

197 

Kuttiuad 

6 

163 

Mavelikara 

7 

236 

Alleppey 

6 

229 

Tiruvaila 

6 

195 

Karchiiapilly 

13 

264 


The allotment of ri e and waeit fur the Di strict is made by the 
board of Revenue. The Taluk Su 'ply Officers allot the entire quota 
oi rice and wheat among the wholesalers ir. .the Taluk- The retaile.s 
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la each Taluk are permanently attached ta the wholesalers accord¬ 
ing to the choic3 ind icated by the farmer The quota allotted to the 
wholesales is given to them from the Depots of the Food Corpora¬ 
tion at Alleppey and Cochin and supplies are mads by them to the 
retailers as per the directions of the Taluk Supply Officers. The 
food grains are then di itributsd to the ration cardholders who 
have registered their csrds with the retail shops. 

MBRCftANTs* Associations 

As Alleppey is an important commercial centre there arc a 
nunber of merch ints’ associations functioning here. The most 
important of them are the following;- 

1 The Trivancore Coir Mats and Matting Manufacturers’ 
Association, Alleppey, 

2 The Travancore Chamber of Commerce, Alleppey. 

3 The Alleppey Chamber of Commerce. Alleppey, 

4 The Alleppey Oil Millers and Merchants' Association. 
Alleppey, 

5 The Travancore Oil Millers Association Alleppey, 

6 The Alleppev Produce Merchants’ Association, Alleppey, 

7 Alleppey Piece Goods Merchants’ Association. Alleppey, 

8 Alleppey District Hotel and Tea Shop Owners* Association, 
Alleppey, 

9 The Alleppey Hotel and Tea Shop O vne s* Association, 
Alleppey, 

10 The Ambalapuzhs Taluk Abkari Contractors’ Association, 
Alleppey, 

11 Tlru-Cochi Coir Yarn Merchants’Association, Alleppey, 

12 Alleppey District Small S:ale Coir Manufacturing Associa¬ 
tion, Alleppey, 

13 Atnbilapuzha Shertallai Coir Makers* and Designers’ 
Association, Maananehsrry, 

14 Merchants’ Associaiton, Edathui, 

15 The Fair Price Retail Merchants’ Association. Alleppey, 

16 The Associated Cottage Industriei & Shippers UnionLtd., 
Shertaiiaf, 

17 Kerala Coir Mats Manufacturers’ Association, Shertallai, 

18 The Muhamma Small Scale Cofr Industries Association, 
Muh3mma 
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J9 Shertallai Taluk Hotel and Tea Shop Owners’ Association, 
Shertallai, 

20 Shertalhi Taluk Abkari Contractors’ Association 
Shertallai, 

21 Kayamkulam Merchants’ Association, Kayamkulam. 

?2 Kuttanad Taluk Abkari Contractors’ Association, Takaihi 
and 

2 3 Merchants’ Association, Tiruvalla. 

Brief accounts of some of the Associations are given below. 

Travancore Chamber of Commerce. 

The Travancore Chamber of Commerce. Alleppey established 
in 1929. n an a^socia tion registered under the Travancore Com. 
pauies Act by virtue of a Liceme issued by the erstwhile Travan. 
core Government. It was inaugurated by the late Mr- M. E. Watts t 
then Dewan of Travancore. The objects for which the Chamber was 
established are similar to those of other Chambers of Commerce, 
viz., promotion and protectioa of trade, commerce, agriculture and 
indusiry. The scopj of its activitiis is limited to Kerala State. The 
Chamber publishes useful stairs:ioaI information, conducts suiveys, 
jssue3 certificates of origin, weights and measures of cargo, ict. 
Provision is made in its rules for arbitration. There is also 
machinery lor tha exuniaaCoa and certification of quality of goods 
for export The Chamber also renders as istince to those who seek 
t o esttblish trade connections with the State. It has also established 
friendly contacts with similar inhibitions abroad with a view to 
gathering inform it'on uiciai t > ti u..;i tills community in the 
State and widening its activities in the interest of the country ns 
a whole. The Chamber has in its membership various interests 
such as coir mats and matting manufacture, planting spices, oil 
milling, mines and minerals, paper manufacture, su^alr, tltanrura, 
banking, engineering, etc. The strength of its merabei&hip is now 
52, The Chamber is in touch with most of the Chambers of Com 
mercc and Trade Associations n the State as well as with such 
other bodies in India. The Association of Planters of Kerala, 
Kottayam, is a member of this Chamber' This Chamber is affiliated 
to the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Iadla, Calcutta, The 
Chember publishes its Annual Report, Monthly Export Steamer 
Manifesto relating to the Alleppey Port and Weekly PricesjCurrent, 
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Travancore Coir Mats And Mattings Manufacturer's 

Association 

Tbs Travanoore Coir Mits and Mattings Manufacturer^ Associ. 
ation w;s registered under tire Traviuc are C > npmies Act of 1114 
(1938-39) under license issued by the Travancore Government* It 
was formally inaugurated in April i9IO Daria? i»s existence of a 
quarter of century the Association has dons a great deal for tbe 
promotion of the coir industry. During tbe period of tbe Second 
World War it executed several orders for Coir goods placed by the 
Government of Indi.- This Association was the first in the field to 
constitute, in co-operation w.th labour unions, a body called “The 
Industrial Relation Committee 3 ’ for the whole of the Coir Industry- 
tbe Yarn sector and the Manufaetuer sector-and composed of repres¬ 
entatives of labour and emplo ers with an official of State Labour 
Department as Ooerver. It b is a proud iecord of h iving, on a 
voluntary basis, settled by mutual discui#iou and co-operation 
several disputes in this industry, In 1957 the Kerala Government 
constituted lad istrGl RdlUoaa Councils on an in Innry-wisa basis 
aaa the coir Industrial Relations Council (C. I. R. C.) is now ihe 
official forum where issues dice aun.ial t»,nus, standardisation or 
wages etc. are discussed and a;tiled. Side by side with the C-I.R C. 
uie Industrial Relation C namiUtcs of the Ass'ciatiou also continues 
to scale disputes in individual la aeries, rais Association also 
carried out pre-shipment inspection of coir goods if required by the 
Trade. I he Piesiutnt of the Association besides o her members has 
been nominated by tue Kc.aU Government as a member of (1) Tbe 
Con l.idustrml Relations Council, (2 .Cue Nation d Employment 
Exchange Committee, and (3> lire L/cil Coinmi'tee of the 
Employee/ d.atu Insurance, o^c of the Co nm ttec members is on 
the Regional Hoard of tac Employees Stat.. Insurance. Some mem¬ 
bers o. ibis Association have bee a nominated by tire Government of 
rudm as members of the Coir Board. Its ivpcrsentatives *re iovit.-d 
to pa.ticipate in tae meetings of the Central Export Promotion 
Auvisory eommiu-.e. Tae Association pit tic.pa es in Fairs and 
Exhibitions in.foreign countries and sends delegations to Overseas 
teriitories to augment existing business connections and explore new 
markets. 

The Kerala Coir Producers' ‘Dealers’ associaton, Alleppey 

This association was formed in 1939 and later it was registered 
Under the Trade Unions Act, as No. 2 ot 1113 (1940). The primary 
object of the Association is to work for the progress of the Coir 
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Industry and the welfare of the people engaged in it3 various 
branches. In 1964-65 it had a membership of more th8n 2,000 of 
which 600 are life members. The Central and State Governments 
have recognised this Association as the only representative body to 
uphold the cause of the coir industry and to look after the interests 
of the Primuy Coir Yarn Producers and Dealers in the District* 
Both the Governments consult this Association in matters of 
importance relating to the coir industry and also Invite its represen¬ 
tatives to all the Conferences held at the instance of the Central and 
State G-ivernraents to discuss the problems of the Coir Industry 
The Associaiion worked strenuously from 1949 from the organisation 
of the Coir Co operative and from 1954 for the formation of the 
Coir Board. It was at the instance of the Association that the State 
Governnunt exempted Coir and Coir goods from Sales tax for a 
period of 4$ yens (i.e., f^rom 1st April 1952 to 20th October 1956) 
and also introduced minimum wages in the Coir Industry* 

The Allbppey Oil Millers' Association 

The Alleppey Oil Millers' & Merchmts' Association, started 
functioning as an unregistered body in June 1948 and was registered 
in November 1951 under the Indian Companies Act, 1913 as a non 
profit making Association under Section 26 of the Companies Act 
The rules of the Associaiion provided for membership of all bonafied 
businessmen in Copra, Coconut oil, coconut oil-cake, coconuts and 
other commodit'es, having a place of business in Alleppev. The 
Association has provided for a system of registered brokers for 
negotiat on of the business of it9 members- It is the earliest organis¬ 
ation of its kind in the Indian Union which has been granted 
permanent ic cognition by the For wared Markets Commission to 
regulate future trading In Coconut oil under the Forward Con¬ 
tracts (Regulation) Act (1952). Its Chairman and members serve on 
several impotant c mmittees set up by the Central at d State 
Governments. The members of the Association are also some of the 
biggest exporters tf Pepper and Coconut oil Cake, In December 
1964 it was granted recognition by the Government of India, as per 
the recommendation of the Forward Market Commisdon to permit 
fotward trading in Pepper also 

Wbights and Measures 

A detailed statement of the old units of weights and measures 
with their corresponding units in the metric system is given at 
Appendix VI. The adoption of the Metric system of Weights and 
Measures was formally introduced in Kerala with the passing of the 
Kerala Weights end Measures Enforcement Act (1958). The dates of 
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ntroductiou of different uaits of weights aud measures in the 
Alleppey District are given below- 


1 

Metric Weights 

October 

1 1959 

2 

Length Measures 

April 

1,1962 

3 

Capacity Measures 

June 

1,1962 

4 

Units of Area and Volume 

November 

1,1962 


There was st.ong opposition from the trading public to the 
introduction of the metric sys em in the inti a I stages. It stemmed 
from their age-long acquaintance with the o'ul units and their 
sentimental attachment towards them. As a result of effective 
publicity and persuas on this intial opposition was overcome. The 
trading as well as the general p ib’ic have now come to feel that 
the metric units are. more convenient In the daily transactions than 
the old ones. There is a District Inspector of Weight r and Measures 
with headquarters at Alleppey to en’orcc the provisions of the 
Weights and Measures Enforcement Act. 

APPENDIX 1 

Banks and their Branches, Sub-Offices as on Decpnbpr 31, 196f 

1. Alleppey 

Alleppy District Co-operative Bank (H O.) 

Bank of Madura (B) 

Can^ra Bank (2 B< 

Central Bank of India ,Bi 
Fedrral Bank (B) 

Indian Bank (B) 

Indian Overseas Bank (Bi 
Josna Bank (B) 

Marthandam Commercial Bank (B) 

Nedungadi Bank fB) 

South Indian Bank (B) 

State Bank of India (B) 

State Bank of Travancore (B; 

Syndicate Bank (B) 

Union Bank of Indh (B) 

2. Ambalapuzha 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 
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3. Champakulam 

Champikulam Catholic Bank (R- 0.) 

Slate Bank of Travancore (B) 

4- Chenganmir 

Alteppey District Co-operative BankfB) 
Marthandam conmercial Bank (B) 

State Bank of Travancor (B) 

5. Edathua 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 

6. Eravipcrur 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 

7. Haripad 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 

8. Kayamkulam 

State B„nnk of Travancore iB) 

Syndicate Bank (B) 

9 Kumbanad 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 

10. MallapaUi 

State Bank of Travancore ;B) 

11. Mannar 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 

12. Mavelikara 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 

13. Pulincunnu 

Canara Bank (B) 

South Indian Bank (B) 

14. Shertaliai 

Alleppey District Co-operative Bank (B) 
Dkanalakshml Bank (B) 

Indian Insurance & Banking Corporation (B) 
Lord Krishna Bank (B) 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 

15. Tiruvalla 

Indian Overseas Bank (B) 

Marthandam Commercial Bank (B) 

State Bank of Travancore (B) 

16. Vennikulam 

State Bank of Travancore (Bj 
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appendix iii 

Traffic carried by the Waterways from each of the Principal landing 


places in the District 

Centre Commodity Tons 

SheTtallai North Bound 

Total 27,000 

Cochin Coconut & its prr ducts 18,000 

Coir & allied products 9.00J 

South Bound 

Total 11,300 

rtite^pey Coconut & its products 12,000 

Coir & allied products 12,000 

Quilon Cashewnuts 1.100 

Alleppey North Bound 

Total 59,580 

Kottayam Coconut & its products 4,0C0 

Fish & Prawns 1,5^0 

Coir & allied products 4/00 

Cochin Coconut & its products 1,720 

Coir & allied products 48.0C0 

Pepper 160 

Squ h Bound 

Total 39,800 

Chengannur Coconut & its products 500 

Provisions 2,000 

Fish & Prawns 1200 

Coir & allied products 2,800 

Mavelikara Coconut & its products 1,000 

Provisions 2,500 

Coir A allied products 1,400 

Kayamkulam Provisions 6,000 

Coir & allied products 4,000 
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Quilon Piovisions 2,000 

Coir & allied products 6,000 

Cashewnuts 1,000 

Trivandrum Provisions 2,400 

Coir & silled products 7,000 

Tiruvalla North Bound 

Total 9,500 

Alleppey Ginger 860 

Pepper 500 

Timber & Firewood 5,060 

Cochin Ginger 1,200 

Pepper 2,000 

South Bound 

Total 80,000 

Pulikeezhu Sugar cane 80,000 

Pulikeezhu North Bound 

Total 6,250 

Alleppey Sugar 3,000 

Cochin Sug r | 3,250 

South Bound 

Total 6,250 

QuJljn Sugar 3,100 

Trivandrum Sugar 3,150 

Chengannur North Bound 

Tot al 42,060 

Pulikeezhu Sugarcane 30,000 

Others 4,000 

Alleppey Rubber 60 

Others 5,000 

Cochia Rubber 800 

Ginger 100 

Pepper 100 

Others 2,000 
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South Bound 

Total 10,000 

Kayamkulam Timber 2,000 

Quito n Timber 8,000 

Kayamkulam. North Bound 

Total 19,720 

Changanaeherry Coconut & its products 230 

Fish & Prawns 450 

AHeppey Tapioca 5,000 

Coir & allied products 3,000 

Others 1^40 

Cochin Coconut & its products 6,1C0 

Rubber 2,000 

Pepper 1,500 

South Bound 

Total 10,650 

Ithikara Tiles, Bricks & Clay 2,5°0 

Fi'ewood 1,600 

1 rivandrum Cashewnuts 50 

Tiles, Bricks & Clay 6,050 
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APPENDIX VI 

Weights and Measures—Old and New 

Weight used In gold and silver trade 

1 p addy corn = 0.001 02 .—0-22 grams 

4 Paddy corns — l Kunn! —0-008 oz- — 0.09 „ 

2 Kunnles =1 ManjadI —0-006 oz- —0*19 ,, 

2 Manjadle* — l Panavida =0-013 oz- — 0-88 1 . 

10 Panavida =1 Kazhiachu = 0-138 oz- — 8-76 „ 

21 Panavida «=> 1 Sovereign —0-28 oz-=»7.9 ,, 

*1 Panavida — l Rupee Weight — 0-412 oz- * 11-67 

Weights used in trade of ordinary commodities* 

1 Kazhanchu —2.1 dram —8-78 grams 

8 Kazhanchu — 1 Thola =8-4 drams —11-34 

40 Tholas -l Rathal - I pound - 468.8 ,, 

30 Rathals si Mannu — 80 pounds — 11-8 n 8 

20 Mannu —l Kandy — GOO pounds — 272.18 i: 

Weights used In trade of medicinal herbs and medicinal 
products 

1 Panavida — 0-37 drams — 0.472 grams 

10 Panavida —1 Kazhanchu =2.67 draras=4. 726 ,, 

12 Kazhanchu =1 Palatn —2 oz- =66- 7 

8 Palams —1 Rathal — 1 pound —458-6 ,, 

Liquid Measures 

I Tbudam = 2.844 oz- =80-77 Mill! 

litta 

18 Thudams - l Edangaly —46-6 oz--l2928 „ 

10 Edangaly =1 Para —456 oz- —12-928 litres 

12 Edangaly — 1 Chothana — 646 oz. —15-61 .. 
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Dry Capacity Measures 


1 Azhaku 


= 2-5 c- inches 

— 0-97 c-cm 

2 Azhaku 

— 1 Uri 

— 6c- inches 

-81-93 „ 

2 Uzhakku 

-1 Uti 

o 

t—< 

II 

= 168.87 „ 

a Uri 

= i Nazhi 

= 20 „ 

-327,74 „ 

4 Nazhi 

— 1 Edangaly 

= 83 ,, 

= 1310.96 „ 

10 Edangaly 

= 1 Para 

-800 

« 18109.66 „ 

1 Nellida 


= 9-l6H inches 

=0.4 cm 

8 Nellida 

= 1 Angulatn 

a 1.25 

" 1 u )l 

-3175 „ 

24 Angulam 

=.1 Kole 

- 80 

= 78.2 „ 

4 Kolcs 

— 1 Dandu 

= 100 

= 804 -8 cm 

Measurment used in TextU 

e trade 


1 Chann 


=9 inches 

— 22-86cm 

2 Chauns 

= 1 Cubit 

= 18 „ 

-45.72 „ 

2 Cubits 

= 1 Yard 

-88 „ 

= 91.44 „ 

Units for measurement of lands 


1 link 


-»7-92 inches =20 117 cm- 

100 links 

-> chain 

— 66 feet « 

= 20117 cm- 


Source'- Inspectorate of Weights and Measures 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Mach of the early trade and traffic of the Alleppsy District was 
carried on by means of waterways as the area had almost an 
uninterrupted line of natural communications in its extensive river 
and backwater systems. Nevertheless, the Unnunilisandesam, the 
famous Malayalam pcem written by an anonymous author in the 
Nth century, refers tc the existence of a highway from Trivahdrum 
to Kaduthuruthi that passed through this District touching such 
places as Kayamkulant. Tekke mattom, Tattarambalam, Kandiyur, 
Chenniihala, Eramatiura, Kuratti. Panayanar Kavu, Kadapra, 
Alenthuruthu and Tiruvalla. But it was during the reign of 
Marthanda Varma (1729-1758) that good roads were first laid in 
Ttavancore. this ruler also gave attention to the improvement of 
water communication. The cmal which connects the backwaters of 
Quilon and Kayamkulam through Chavara and Panmana and the 
one by which Karthikapally river Is joined with the Kayamkulam 
lake were constructed during his reign. Lts Ward and Corner in 
their Memoirs of the Survey of Travancose and Cochin describes the 
following routes which traversed the District in the beginning of 
the 19th century- 

1) Route from Quilon to Cochin, via, Alleppey and Shertallai 
in the interior (length 92 miles) 

From Quilon the road Ssndy the country close with trees and 
gardens to the Iywickabar, a smail stripe of paddy intervening, 
1 mile south of it is ferried across, then along the beach, then west 
a wooden bridge over a channel of the backwater to Sbauvurra, the 
road over heavy sand. From Shauvurra to Kurnagapully close by 
topes and gardens, avenue of puanay trees, little cultivation cross 
an arm of the backwater over a wooden bridge at Cunneat, a ferry 
where travellers from the interior take load and proceed by water, 
the road good. From Kurnjgapally to Kayenkulam the country 
closed with topes besides the intervention of the little paddy cul¬ 
tivation; Woocheira tode crossed over a bridge and the road good 
but sandy. From Kayenkulam the country closed by cocoanut topes 
and gardens little cultivation to Kartigapully; Pootun tode crossed 
a mile north of it on a bridge; the road good. From Kartigapally 
to Poracad the country open with extensive paddy cultivation under 
water lands, cross Thotapully bridge over the backwater, the road 
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indifferent on an elevated mount several bridge, thence through 
heavy sand along the coast. 

From Porecad to Alleppey the road runs over heavy sand near 
the coast, scattered with brushwood. From Alleppey to Sharetalla 
the countiy on either hand close with topes and gardens low jungle 
and little cultivation on it; the road sandy with an avenue of 
Cashoo trees. From Shacetallay to Urroor topi s and gardens on 
both sides, and alternately open, with little cultivation, road good 
but sandy, and fiom Urroor to Cochin, cross an arm of the back* 
water to Yeddacoochy 600 yds wide, several nutlabs crossed and 
much cultivation; the road tollable throughout The road on this 
route in general good, indifferent for troops moving with heavy 
i rtiilery & Corps or detachment from Quilou on passing the lywica 
bar proceed along the coast to Cochin. 

2) Route from Panthalam to Pathanapura n (length 16£ 
miles) 

This route is across wood and much frequented by merchants 
with laden cattle, from Pantalum it runs over open slopes and 
crosses some cultivated valleys to Yaluucolum, it then enters a 
torest and is confined in a valley, passes some fields to K.u)linjoor 
through forest, again crosses some steep nullahs and slopes of 
paddy to Pattanapuram. 

3) Rout;; from Krishnapuram to Chaoganacherry, via., 
Mavelikara and Tiruvalla (length 25 miles) 

The road will admit of laden bullocks and pas es through a 
populons tract, crosses the Achencoil, Pumbay and to Chungana 
cherry is intersected by numerous channels crossed on temporary 
wooden bridges extensive spaces of wet cultivation tending to make 
the road almost ionpaspable during the rains. 

4) Route from Kartikapalli to Achaacoil pass via., Mavelikava 
Pantalam and Konniyur (length 53| miles). 

The road is in general passable for laden cattle, is pretty even 
to Pantalam and also to Koneyur, from whence to the top of the 
pas3 it runs almost on the right bank of the Achaokoll river in 
forest, crossed by no le 0 s than 26 mountain streams within a space 
of 20 miles which are crossed by forest passengers on the trunks of 
trees and the cattle during the rains made t> swim them 

In addition to the above major roads, there were numerous 
foot patha and bridle piths in almost all parts of the District and 
♦hey weie intersected by several uobridged streams and channels. 
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Consequently, through communication and wheeled tragic were 
extremely difficult- During the Dewanship of Sir T. Madhav* Rao 
(l8o8-72) a regular Department of Public Works was organised in 
Travancore and systematic effoi ts were mad) in the direction of 
opening and im; roving communications. Goar. progress was made 
in road construction in the course of the next few decades. Early 
in this century Alleppey town alone had 18| miles of good roads. 
Anetwoik of canals ran thiough the town and gave it diiect 
access to the Vembanad lake which on its eastern fringes is only 
about 3 miles aw<y from the towu of Kottayan,. 

There has been brisk activity in the field of road construction 
and development of communication since the dawn of Inde¬ 
pendence. The in tsl important road constructed In ths District 
during this period is the Ailepj.ey Changanasseri road (24 Kras or 
15 miles) which passes througii the Kutcanad Tduk which is the 
‘Granary ot the State,’ The work on this road was taken up in 1951 
and it was opened to traffic in I95 y . The Ambalapuzha Edathua 
Road (9 miles) is another important highway that is in the process 
of construction. When completed it will connect Ambata puzha in 
N- H. 47 with Tiruvalia in M. cJ. Rond. 

Modern Hiohways and Roads 

The Alleppey District Is now covered by a wide net-work of 
highways and roads. In 1961-66 the total mileage of all kinds of 
roads under the Public Works Department came to 949 miles 3 
furlongs and 81 ft. Tne roads are of four types- 1) Concrets 
2) Bituminous 3) Waterbound Macadam and 4) Lower Type 
The total mileage under each category Is given below:- 




M. 

F. 

ft. 


Total 

949 

3 

81 

1 

Concrete Roads 

10 

0 

0 

2 

Bituminous 

175 

3 

247 

3 

Waterbound macadam (metalled) 

321 

5 

541 

4 

Lower Type (gravelled and metalled 





surface) 

442 

1 

613 


In addition to the National Highway 

47 which runs partly 


through this District, there are 8 Provincial Highways, 8 6Distrlct 
Roads, 218 Village Roads, 55 Town Roads and 1 Maramath Road. 
The total mileage under eah of the above categories is given 
telow:- 
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M. 

F. 

Ft. 


Tota) 

949 

3 

81 

I 

National Highways 47 

59 

6 

0 

II 

Provincial Highway? 

107 

3 

0 

III 

District Roads 

323 

4 

31 

IV 

Village Roais 

411 

6 

524 

V 

Town Roads 

46 

4 

651 

VI 

Maramathu Loads 


2 

225 

A clarified list ol r>ads with 

details of mileage 

is given at 


Appendix I o this Cbap'er. It nriy also be mentioned that the 
Pancbayats of the District had under them a total road mileage of 
1,092 mi j i» of which 65 mile* w-re metalled and the rest 
urmetalled. 

VEHICLES AND CONVEYANCES 

The total number of m >tor vehicle i of different kinds registered 
in the Aileppey District as on March 31,19(55 is furnished below . 

Number of vehic es registered a3 on 31st March 1965 



Total 

2,793 

1 

Goods Vehicles 

390 

2 

Stage carriages 

300 

3 

Tazi rabs 

.450 

4 

Cars 

1,255 

5 

Motor cycles 

358 

6 

Auto-rickshaws 

8 

7 

Tractor-Trailer 

25 

8 

Others 

7 


According to Information collected in 1964 there were 74 motor 
boats or steam launches and 180 cabin boats licensed by the 
Panchayatsin this District. The following table gives the total 
number of non-motor vehicles and conveyances incluiing Valiants 
(country boats) registered bv the Pancbayats in the area under their 
jurisdiction in October 1S64. 


1 Number of Bicycles 

12,528 

2 „ 

Hand-carts 

Push carts 

755 

3 „ 

Rickshaws 

12 

4 

Judkas 

1 


Bullock-carts 

1,129 

6 

Valiants 

3,446 
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The total number of non-motor vehicles including vallams 
registered in the municipal town9 of Alleppey, Kayamkulara, 
Mavelikara, Shertallai and Tiruvalla by the respective Municipali¬ 
ties in 1964 is given below:- 

Statement of the number of non-motor vehicles registered in the 
Municipalities of Allappey District 1954 

AUeppey Mavelikara Kayatnkulam Shertallai Tlruvalla 


No. of Bicycles 3,606 

1,030 

631 

542 

631 

Hand-carts- 
Push Carts 

262 

77 

65 

98 

50 

R<ckshaws(hand- 

drawn) 

15 

Nil 

Nil 

7 

Nil 

Bullock-carts 

Nil 

21 

24 

Nil 

19 

Vallams 

Oth jr types of 

Nil 

26 

Nil 

176 

8 

non-motor vehicles Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nit 

Cycle Ric'«shaas 

378 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


In this connection we may refer to the findings of the Origin 
Destination Survey conducted by the Department of Statistics in 
Alleppey tjwn in 1955-56. The suivey revealed that 8 s1 per cent of 
the trips v. ere undertaken on foot. The folic wing table gives full 
det« ils of the number of trips expressed as a percentage of the 
tots!. 



Mode of "ravel 

No. of trips 


All 

100 


On foot 

85 


Bus 

7 


Cycle 

3* 


Hand-cart 

2 


Taxi 

Nil 


Rickshaw 

1 


Boat 

2 


Train 

Nil 

An analysis 

of trips using conveyance 

gives the following 

percentages. 

Conveyance 

Percentage 

All 


100 


Bus 

42 


Cycle 

21 
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Hand-cart 

16 

Taxi 

1 

Rickshaw 

7 

Boat 

12 

Train 

Nil 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTS 
Private Motor Transport 

Private motor transport plays an important part In the trans 
poit system of the District. There is a Regional Transport officer at 
Alleppey having jurisdiction over the Alieppey District. He is the 
licensing and registering authority under the Travancore-Cochin 
Motor vehieles Act 1950. Under him is a Motor Vehicle Inspector 
who also functions as additional registering authority and licensing 
authority. In addition there are five Assist mt Moto'vehicles Ins¬ 
pectors with headquarters at Alleppey, TiruvaPa, Mavelikara* 
Kayamkulam and ShertalUi- They are authorised to perform the 
duties of the Motor vehicle Inspector such as Inspection and chee 
eking of Motor vehicles, service verification of vehicles, etc. There 
is also a Regional Transport Authority for the District consisting of 
5 members-3 officials and two non-officials. The official members 
are the District Collector (Chairman), the District Superintendent 
of Police and the Executive Engineer, Buildings and Roads. The 
non-official members are nominated by Government. The Regional 
Transport officer is tht Secretary and Executive officer of the Regional 
Transport Authority. There were 123 bus routes within the District 
as on March 31 1965 under the management of private transport 
agencies. The total number of trips sanctioned came to 1117. An 
analysis of permit holders for passe lge service operations according 
io the size of the fleet in Alleppey District as on March 31,1965 is 
given below. 


No. of ouses 

One bus 
Two buses 
Three buses 
Four buses 
Five buses 

Above 5 and below 10 
Above 10 and below 15 
Above 15 and below 20 


No. of permit holders 

31 

25 

10 

11 

9 

7 

2 
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Above 20 and below 25 

Above 25 and below 50 . . 

Above 50 and below 75 1 

Above 75 and below 100 ■ . 

Above 100 buses * . 

For each bus there are seven employees —two drivers, two con¬ 
ductors, one clerner, one checker and one mechanic. The total 
number of employees in the private buse 9 plying in the District 
would come to about 500. At the sime time for each goods vehicle 
there are two drivers, two cleaners and one mechanic. The 
total number of employees in this field would come to about 
1,200. The minimum wages prescribed to the employees are as 
follows- 


Driver — Rs.65 per month and Re. 1 batta per day 
Cleaner- Rs.42 per month and Re- 1 batta p;r day 
Conductor —Rs 60 per month and Re. 1 batta per day 

State Transport Service 

The history of the St rte Transport Services in Alleppey goes 
back to the year lg49 when the erstwhile Travancore Government 
nationclised the Alleppey-Arur route on Meenam 1, 1124 (March 
1949). With the integration of the States of Travarcore an i Cochin 
in July 1949 Alleppey town became an important punt in the 
transport system of the District as regular services were started con¬ 
necting Trivandrum in the South and Ernakulam, the capital of the 
erstwhile Cochin State. The nationalisation of the Quilon-Alleppev 
route on Chingam 1-1125 (Agust 17. 1949)faciliated this step. 

The Kerala Road Transport Corporation (the former State Tra¬ 
nsport Department) runs regular services on the most important 
routes in the District. The activities of the Corporation in the 
District of Alleppey are controlled by two District Transport officers 
with headquarters at Alleppey and Chengmnur respectively. They 
a e responsible for the operation of the services according to the 
schedule. As per the allocation of schedules on April 1.1965 there 
were 77 ordinary and 4 Fast Passenger services operating within 
these Transport Districts. A list showing the route j on which 
se; vices were in operation on April 1985 is given below. 

SI. No Name of route Route Distance 

in Kilometres 

1 Alleppey—Trivandrum 160 

2 „ Ernakulam 63 
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3 

,. Quilon 

86 

4 

,, Kayamkulam 

46 

6 

,, K'yamkulam vii Karthikapally 

46 

6 

Alleppey— Mavelikara 

45 

7 

,i Cheogantiur 

63 

8 

,, Tiruvalla 

72 

9 

,, Tiruvalla via Puliyur 

72 

10 

,, Ambalapuzha 

14 

11 

., Punnapra 

7 

12 

,, Haripad 

33 

13 

Kaniclukulang <ra 

19 

14 

,, Shertallai 

23 

15 

,, E dacochin 

48 

16 

, Ernakulam via Fort Cochin 

78 

17 

Kalavur 

8 

18 

Trichur 

140 

19 

,, Kanjikuzhi 

14 

20 

„ Pallathuruthi 

6 

21 

,, Tottapalli 

23 

22 

,, Turavur 

33 

23 

,, Kalarcodu 

3 

24 

,, Mararikulam 

16 

25 

'* Quilon via Mavelikar a 

95 

26 

Pallathuruthi—Nedumudi 

5 

27 

Neduraudt—Kidangara 

11 

28 

Haripad—Kayamkulam via Tatta'ambalam 

17 


Railways 

The history of th Railways in this District begins only during 
the post-independence perbd. A. 96, 55 mile Ion» me re gauge link 
connecting E/nakulam and Cochin Harbour with Quilon was 
inaugurated by Prime Minister Nehru on December 25, 1952 and it 
was completed in 1958. The section between Ernakulatn to Kott*- 
y am was opened on October 17, 1956 and that from Kottayam to 
Quilon on January 6, 1958 1 There are five Railway Stations on this 
line in Alleppey District, viz., Kayamkulam, Mavelikara, Cheri- 
yanad, Chenganrur and liruvalla. The Railway enters tae District 


1 The dares given in the Quilon District Gazetteer viz., June 1, 1958 for 
Quilon-Kottayara and October 7, 1956 for Kcttayam-Ernakulam have 
to be corrected as above. 
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between Oaeh ra and Kaya nkalam stations and leaves it between 
Tiruvalla and Changanacherry stations. 

A statement of the Railway Stations with the details of the 
distance between them and the number of passengers booked at each 
station for the year eodiag March 31, 1960 is given below. 


RALLWaY stations 


Name of stations distance 
between 
stations 
Kms 


Number of passengers 
booked during the year ending 
March 31, 1960 


Kayamkulam 

Maveliktra 

Cheriyacad 

Tiruvalla 


8 

6 

6 

9 


60, 219 
63, 579 
l,0i, 284 
81, 186 


Upper class waiting rooms are provided in the Kayamkulam, 
Mavelikara, Chengannur and Tiruvalla stations and third class 
wailing rooms in all the stations. There is a refreshment room at 
Chengannur. Booking and reservation facilities are provided at all 
stations in ihis District. 


WATER TRANSPORT 


Waterways play an important part in the transport and 
communication system of the District. The West Coast Canal 
which starts from Hosdurg in the north and ends at Trivandrum in 
the south flows through this District. Two sections of the Canal 
viz., the Cochin-AIieppey Section (44 miles) and Alleppey-Quilon 
Section (46 miles) lie partly in Alleppey. 


The Cochi u-Alleppey Section is the most important area of the 
West Coast Canal system and it serves the major port of Cochin 
and places cf commercial importance like Cochin, Ernakulam 
Alleppey and Kottayara- It consists of the Vemband lake and 
extends from Cochin to Alleppey along the Shertallai and Ambala- 
puzha Taluks. The lake is veiy deep in some places and rather 
shallow at other places. It Is affected by the tidal action of the sea 
and a bed regulator is being constructed at Tannirmukkam across 
the neck of the lake at an estimated cost of Rs, 150 lakhs. Alleppey 
town has direct access to the Vembanad lake which on its eastern 
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fringes is only about 3 miles away (rcm Kottaytm. It is also 
connected with Changanacoerry town, about 19.3 Km. (12 miles) 
south ot Koctayam, by the newly constructed Alteppey-Changana- 
cherry canal which passes through the Kuttanad area, the ’Granaiy 
ot the State The Wadai and Oommerc.al canals take off from 
the Vembanad lake and run paie.lei through the heart of Alleppey 
town. They are also connected together by iross canals. A large 
number of coir facto.ies are located al mg the banks of the canals 
mainly due to the transportation facilities. 

The Alleppey-QutIon section lies in pans in \he Andalapuzha 
and Karimkapally Taluks ot this District. The waterway leaves the 
Vembanad lake, enters one of the branches ot the Pamba river, 
joins the Karumady canal, passes through Tottapally lock, Trikun- 
n^puzha and Ataxtupuzha, the two important coir producing eentres 
and falls into Kayamkulam lake. The Chavara canal 6.64 Km. (4 
miles 1 furlong) tong connects Kayamkulam lake with the Ashta- 
mudi lake, passing through the Ayiramthtcgu K&yal and the 
Panmana Kayal and ciossing the Chavara bridge- The Kayamkulam 
Kayai extends from Karthikapally to Panmana and is 30 58 km, 
in length with its expansions at the southern and northern extremi¬ 
ties. It is very shallow aad ha9 an outlet at the bar of the same 
name. 

Moreover, some of the rivers that flow thiough the District are 
also navigable to some extent and they are linked to tha West Coast 
Canal- The Pamba, the third longest river in Kerala, which flows 
through this District Is navigable for 74.03 km. (46 miles) up to 
Ranni tQuilon District) during the monsoon se ason when there is 
sufficient water. It Joins the Achenkcil river at Veeyapuram 
(Karthikapally Taluk). The Achenkoil 128.75 km. (80 miles) long 
navigable upto Mavelikara in ail seasons and upto Kollakadavu 
during rainy seasons. 

Apart from the West Coast Canal system and the navigable 
rivers there are many ialand canals which play a notable part in 
inland writer transport as they inter-connect the rivers on which 
places of commercial importance or factor ies are situated and also 
give connection from these interior places to the West Coast Canal 
system whicn links up the ports. The following inland canals fall 
within the Alleppey District:. 

Poochakkal canal—2-3 km. (l£ miles) length. It connects 
Vembanad lake with Kutbiathodu. During summer loaded country 
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grafts get stuck up dm: to lack of depth at certain places The main 
obstacles in the route is the Poochakkal bridge which has to be 
operated anually to n ise it to allow boats to pass. 

Alkppey-Kottayan—20,3 km ( . 1 2 5,8 miles) length. This joins 
Vembanad lake with Cutcherry Kadavu in Kottayam. This gives 
direct connect.on to A jeppey for boat service also. 

Alleppey-Cbanganacherry Road-cux-Canal—This is an arti¬ 
ficial canal rtceslly cut by the side of the Alleppey-Changanacher<y 
road, which links the Main Central Road with the Quilon—Alleppey 
road. It is 51.9 m (60 feet) wide. Its depth is 18.3 m (20 feet). It 
crosses the Pamba river at Kidangara while stretching from the 
boat basin at terunna up to Monkoinbu. Thence it is connected to 
Alleppey through rivers and backwaters. 

Alleppey—Wadai canal—2.2 km. (2 miles) length. It connects 
Vembanad lake with Alleppey town. Alleppey bou jetty is situated 
on the side of this canal. 

Alleppey—Commercial canal—Feeder—3.6 km. (2j miles). This 
also connects Vembanad lake with Alleppey town. 

Alleppey-Arnbalapuzha Canal-Feeder-11.3 km. (7 miles) length. 
It starts from Alleppey Chungom and ends at Ambalapuzha after 
passing through Tiruvatnbadi, Kalarcode and Punnapra. Navigat¬ 
ion in this reach is handicapped by the dense growih of water- 
hyacinth. This has a branch 0.6 km, (3 furlongs ) in length ending 
at Kakkazham. 

Alleppey-Taiavadi canal - 33.4 km. (22 miles ) length. This 
connects Taiavadi on the Pamba with the Vembanad lake, ft passes 
through Kainakari, Chennamkari, Nedumudi, Kandankari, and 
Edathua. There is also regular passenger boat service through this 
route. 

Ambalapuzha-Purakkad canal - Feeder 5.23 km. (3J miles) 
length, it takes off from the West Coaat Canal, passes near the 
icmple in Purakkadu and ends near the Ambalapuzha temple. It 
thus gives a connection from Ambalapuzha to the industrial town 
of A'leppey* 

Danapadi canal- 11.3 km. (7 miles) length, takes off from 
Veeyapuram river and joins the West Coast Canal* This canal gives 
a direct connection to the Pamba and Achenkoil rivers both of 
which join at Veeyapuram. 

Karipuzha-canal - Feeder 8 km (5 miles). It extends from 
Kayamkulam lake up to Karipuzha bridge reached from Mavelikara 
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distant 5-6 km (3$ mi es) on the Mavelikara-Trikunn*pvzha road- 
It touches the Kayan kulam-Krishnapuram road and the Kayam- 
kulam Mavelikaia rot d. 

The Salt Bankshai: ctnai - Feeder - 8 km. (5 miles), takes off 
from the West Coas: canal and ends at the Silt Bankshall at 
Kayamkulam. Formerly, when the State has the monot oly of the 
sale of sal;, it was conveyed through this canal and stored in the go- 
down by the side of tb? ■-anal (Salt Bankshall) and hence the name. 

The principal lardi g plt^e in the District are shertallai, 
Alleppey, pulikeezh, Chtnganaur and Kayamkulam- A Statement 
of landing places in toe -Vest Coast canal system with details of 
their location and transport facilities to places served b / them is 
given oelow:- 

Statement of Landing Places, their location an 1 transport 
facilities to places served by them 
Section ol Principal Transport facilf- 

the canal in Name of places served ties available 

which the Taluk landing by the hnd- 
landing place place ing place 

is located 

1 Cochin- Muttom Shertallai The^e is road 

Alleppey Shertallai landing market and facilities to all 
Section neighboursg Places 

places 

2 -do- Ambala- Alleppey Alleppey There is 

puzha Wadai canal market approach 

landing ghat. road to all 

places in the 
Taluk 

Alleppey Alleppey There is 

3 -do- -do* Commercial Market and approach road 

canal stone Arabalapuzha to market, 
bridge wharf Ambalapuzha 

etc. 

4 Alleppey- Karthika- Kayamkulam Kayamkulam There is 

Quilon pally market land- market and approach road 
Section ing ptace Oachira to Kayam¬ 

kulam market 


Oachira, etc. 
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There are regular boat services operating between important 
centres within this District, The particulars of passenger Motor 
Boats operating on different routes are given below.- 

Particulars of Passenger Motor Boats Sbrvices 

Dist- No. of No. of 

Route ance. boats No. of Duration Fare Passengers 

Miles opera- trips of trans- charged carried per 
ting. port da y 

Hrs. Mts P 

Alleppey-Munnar 
(Vembanad lake, 

Pamba river) 28 2 2 5 00 0 50 100 

-do-Pulikizh(do-) 25 3 3 4 30 0 50 300 

-do- Chenga- 

nnur ( do-) 55 5 5 6 00 0 75 3o ( ' 

-do- Chathankari 

(-do-) 22 1 1 4 00 0 50 100 

-do- Changana- 
cherry (Vembanad 
lake. Pamba river 
r -Cidam;ara 
Changanacaerry 

canal) 18 12 24 3 30 0 44 2,000 

-do- Kayankulam 
(Pamba river; 

Trikunnap izha 

Kayamkuluin lake) 33 1 1 6 80 0 56 100 

-do- Quilon (Pamba 
river, Trik mna- 
puzha Kayarnkulam 
Ksyal, Chavara 
canal nnd Ashta- 

mudi lake) 49 11 11 9 00 0 87 3, C00 

Talavadi Takazhi 
(Vembanad lake, 

Pamba river) 6 1 5 1 00 0 25 200 

In addition, there are regular inter-District passenger boat 
services operating between Alleppey on one side and Ernakulam and 
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Kottayam, on the other. The details of these are given in the 
Eranakulam and Kottayam District Gazetteers 

It may be mentioned in this context that till December 1965 the 
inland water transport service were run by the Kerala Water Trans¬ 
port Corporation which was set up by the Government in 1958 with 
headquarters at Alleppey.The Corporation owned a fleet of 117 boats 
and it was running 278 trips in all on 33 routes. It had 1,361 
employees on its pay roll. However, since its inception the Corpora¬ 
tion had been working at a loss almost every year. In 1965 the Cor¬ 
poration was therefore, wound up and the internal water transport 
services run by it were taken over by a Board of Management con¬ 
stituted by the Government with the Chairman of the Kerala Road 
Transport Corporation as Chairman. 

FERRIES 

The list of ferries supplied by the Executive Engineer, Roads ;and 
Buildings, Alleppy shows that there arc 170 of them in this District. 
Of these 130 are full time ferries and the rest seasonal. 

BRIDGES 

The construction of bridges had added substantially to the faci¬ 
lities of communication in recent years. Among the most important 
bridges constructed in this District prior to Indepnedence the 
following deserve special mention. 

Bridges Location 

1 Pantalam (Achencoil) 65. 3/4 M.C. Road 

2 Chengannur or Erapuzha 75, 3/8 M.C. Road 

3 Varattar 76. 5/8 M.C. Road 

4 Manimala 77. 3/8 M.C Road 

5 Kayamkulam 34. 5/8 Quilon-Alleppey 

Road 

6 Vallamkulam (Manimala) 3. 1/4 Tiruvalla- 

Kozhenchevry Road 

Among the above bridges the Erapuzha or Chengannur bridge is 
a reinforced concrete bridge and is located on the crossing of Pamba 
river. It is open spandrel type consisting of 3 clear spans each of 120 
ft. Each span has two ribs two ft. wide, rectangular in cross section 
and faced at 10 ft. centres. The depth of the rib varies from 3 ft.at the 
crown to 7 ft. at the springing. The bridge has 15 ft. square roadway 
The total cost of the bridge comes 3,75 lakhs of rupees. It was thrown 
open to traffic in August 1921. 
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During the period following Independence construction ofbridges 
received an impetus. Among the most important of the new bridges 
constructed in this District may be mentioned the bridge at Tottapalli 
on the N.H.47 in the place of the old wooden bridge,the Kollakadavu 
bridge, Tondara bridge etc., Pulikizh bridge, Arattukadavu bridge, 
Ponaai bridge etc, Brief descriptions of these bridges are given below:- 

Tor TAfAi-U Road Bridge 

The Tottapplli Road Bridge is located at 'M. 38 of the Quilon- 
Alleppey Road (National Highway 47?, The work was taken up in 
the year 1963 and it cost the exchequer Rs. 5 lakhs. It was thrown 
open to traffic in April 1964. The bridge is of R. C. C deck slab and 
girder type and has 3 spans totalling a length of 166'. The sub¬ 
structure is of rubble masonry abutments and piers founded on wells’ 
The roadway width is 24' and the widthway of the approaches varies 
between 32' to 40'. The bridge is designed to carry I. R. C. Class 
AA loading (Double Lane), 

Kollakadavu Bridge 

The bridge is located at 4,1 of Mavelikara-Chengannur road 
across the Achcnkoil river, about 3J miles east of Mavelikara town 
and about 7 miles south-west of Chengannur town- It is of R. C. C. 
and has been designed for two lane traffic of I. R. C. (Indian Road 
Congress) class ‘A’ loading (1947). The length of the bridge is 243'. 
It is of the bow striug type with 3 spans. It was completed in 1953 
and is under the control of the P. W. D. 

Thondara Bridge 

'1 his is the first prestresssd concrete bridge in Kerala State, It is 
located across the Manimala river in mile 76,6 M.C. Road which is 
at the southern boundary of Tiruvalla Municipal Town. The clear 
road way of the bridge is 22' wide. The bridge is founded on wells. 
It was completed and opened to traffic in 1957. The bridge has 3 
central spans of 96' each and 2 land spans of 30' each. The girders 
of the 3 main spans arc of prestressed concrete. The cost of coustru- 
cliou of the bridge came to Rs. 5,76,0118. 

Arattukadavu Bridge 

The Arattukadavu bridge is across the Achancoil river in mile 
l/l of Movelikara Tiruvalla road, just one mile from Mavelikara. 
The whole bridge including piers is reinforced cement concrete founded 
on 12" R.C.C. piles. The decking is of continuous T girder type with 
a clear road way 22' wide designed for 2 lanes of I. R. C. class A 
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loading. The bridge has a total length of 418 ft. The constriction of 
the bridge was started in 1956 and completed and opened for traffic in 
1959. The cost of construction was Rs. 5,35,191. 

Ponnai Bridge 

The bridge is across the Pamba in 6/2 Mavelikara-Tiruvalla road 
at Ponnai ferry. The bridge including the piers is of R C.C. founded 
on R.C.C. piles 12" sq. Its total length is 462 ft. with 7 spans of 66' 
each. The deck is R,C.C. T beam and slab type simply supported. 
The clear width of the road way is 22’ designed for I. R. C. Class A 
loading (2 lane traffic). The bridge was completed and opened to 
traffic in 1963. The total cost of construction was Rs. 8,15,196 

I’ULiKtZH Bridge 

This bridge is at .Pulikizh across the Manimala river in the 
Mavelikara-Tiruvalla road. It consists of 4 main spans of 96' each 
and 2 land spans of 30' each and thus the total length is 444 ft. The 
deck is of the R.C.C, box type design for the main span and R.C.C. 
T beams slab for land span. The width of road way is 22* designed 
for l.R.C. class A loading (2 lane traffic). The work was commenced 
on 1958 and the bridge was opened to traffic in 1964. The cost of 
construction came to Rs. 9,49,443. 

Nirattufuram Bridge 

The bridge is across the Manimala river in Tiruvalla-Edathua 
road. The length of 336' consists of 3 main spans of 96' each and 2 
land spans of 24' each. The deck is of R. C. C. balanced cantilever 
type T beams and slab and founded oa masonry wells. The bridge 
js designed for l.R.C. class A loading (2 lane traffic). The work 
commenced during 1957 and was completed in 1963. The clear width 
of the road way is 22'. The cost of construction was Rs. 6,32.671. 

I-TTYNAYARKADAVU BRIDGE 

The bridge is across the Kuttemperui river in Mannar-Puliyur 
road, The length of the bridge is 293’ and the width of road way is 
only 16’. The bridge is designed for l.R.C. class B loading. The R.C. 
deck and piers are founded on R.C.C. piles. The decking is of R.C.C, 
continuous T girder type. The bridge was completed in 1953. The 
total cost of construction came to Rs. 1,96,190, 

Elampanamtodu Bridge 

This is located in the Mannar-Viyapuram road, about 3 miles 
west of Mannar. It has a length of 100'. The bridge has two Spans 
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simply supported R.C.C. T beams and slab type of 50' each and tin; 
clear width of the road way is 22'. It was completed in 1964. The cost 
on account of the bridge came to Rs. 1.89,743. 

PORTS 

Alleppey. the principal port in the erstwhile State of Travancore. 
is ituated in Lat. 9.30 J N, Long. 76.19 40 E (Light House) and is 
open to Coastal and foreign trade, the latter dating back to the latter 
part of the 18th century. As a seaport it owes its importance to a mud 
bank off the coast which renders the sea smooth for shipping opera¬ 
tions for the bulk of the year. The port normally functions for a 
period of eight months from September 15to May 15. 7 he approaches 
to the port are free from any outlying danger. The light houses at the 
port when viewed at a distance gives a single beam showing one flash 
in every 15 seconds. The light is exhibited from sunset to sunrise, the 
height of the centre lantern being 113 feet above high water and range 
nf visibility 16 miles. Another aid is a light exhibited throughout the 
oight from the pier end of Alleppey Port. Messages from steamer to 
Port and vice versa are received and transmitted by light signalling 
arrangement at this port. 

Alleppey is an open roadstead with good holding ground of mud 
and sand to steamers of all sizes and vessels anchoring here should 
take up a berth southwards of the Pier with the Ligh’-House bearing 
from N.E. to E.N.E. and as close to the shore as possible in order t 
obtain a quick despatch. The prevailing winds are from the W.N.W. 
The litoral current, close in shore, sets to the southward, making it 
very difficult for cargo boats to fetch steamers anchored in the roads, 
Occasional, by a return set to the northward ^experienced, but it is 
usually very feeble and occurs during the months October to February 
inclusive. The southerly set during this period is also feeble. During 
March and April the sea breeze blows strongly in the afternoon witli 
the result that steamers loading should anchor well t > the South. 
During strong winds a careful lookout should be kept on carge boats 
leaving the shore, and should they not be able to fetch a steamer she 
should shift her berth further south-ward During the south-west 
monsoon from about the middle of May to the middle of August, the 
port is normally closed. Steamers however continue to call at or near 
the port when weather conditions permit and the mud bank is suffi¬ 
ciently developed to afford smooth water for shipping operations. 

There is a Pier 1270' long, fitted with two Steam Cranes, one 
Electric Crane and one Hand Crane, besides eight Cango Stage" fo r 
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handling bag cargo and sum oth;r itims. The largest crane lifts up 
to 5 tons. There is a large Godown accommodation and a canal 
system connects the inland backwaters with th“ Port. Steamers to 
and from Europe, America, Australia and oilier eastern ports call at 
Alleppey - The port has canal and backwater commuications to the 
surrounding country and the coast from Calicut on the north to 
Trivandrum on the south and also good roads for moj*r transport 
throughout the state* The principal import is rice and the exports are 
coir yarn,Mats and Matting. Coir Fibre, Coir Rope, Pepper. Turmeric, 
Ginger, etc. 

A statement showing the number and tonnage of vessels that called 
at the Alleppey Port during the period 1960—61 to 1964 65 and the 
total revnue collected at these ports is given below, 

Statemtent showing the number and tonnage of ships called 
at Alleppey Port (1960—65) 

Steamers Sailing vessels Total Dues collected 


Year 

No 

, T 

onnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Rs. 

1960 

61 

159 

565,556 

11 

1,805 

170 

567,861 

1.52,244.07 

1961- 

-62 

149 

631,890 

7 

974 

156 

632,864 

1,98,548.02 

1992- 

-63 

149 

653,451 

5 

878 

154 

654,329 

2,05,568.02 

1963 

-64 

130 

561,164 


• . . 

130 

561,164 

1.82,555.00 

1964- 

-65 

121 

507,686 



121 

507,686 

2,04.633,00 


AIR TRANSPORT 

There is no Aerodrome in this District. The nearest one is at 
Cochin. 

TRAVEL AND TOURIST FACILITIES 

There are 9 Rest Houses and Tourist Bungalows in the District 
maintained by the Public Works Department They are located at 
Alleppey, Shertallai, Haripad, Kayamkulam, Mavelikara, Pallikal, 
Chengannur, Kulanada and liruvalla. While the District Collector 
is the authority for reservation of rooms in the Rest Houses at 
Alleppey, Shertallai, Kayamkulam and Tiruvalla, the Executive 
Engineer, Roads and Buildings, Alleppey exercises this power in res¬ 
pect of the other Rest Houses A complete list of Rest Houses, 
Travellers Bungalows, etc., in this District with such details as their 
location, amenities provided is given in Appendix. In addition, there 
are sutrams at Aranmula and Kavumbhaeom maintained by the 
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Revenue Department. The Alleppey Municipality also maintains a 
satram in Alleppey town. Proposal for the establishment of a tourist 
centre in Kultanad area is under the active consideration of the 
Government. The State Tourist Traffic Advisory Committee 
recommended the construct ion of a Tourist Bungalow at Mannathu- 
mughom, but alternate sites were suggested by responsible public 
bodies at Kavalam, vfunro Turuthu, Munro Island and the land opp¬ 
osite to the Munro Island. A special committee appointed by the 
Governtment ultimately selected the land opposiie to Munro Island 
for the construction of the Tounist Bunglow. The proposal, ifil 
materialises is likely to give a fillip to tourism in this District. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 

An indigenous postal system called Anchal was prevalent in this 
District from the days of Marthanda Varma (1729-98), Regular 
Anchal services extended up to Shertallal and beyond even as early 
as 941 K. E, (1765-66). A document of the year 965 K. E, shows 
that at the time Travancore State was divided into two Anchal Divis¬ 
ions, one extending from Tovala to Varkala and the other from Quilon 
to Parur. 

Postal communication under the auspices of the Indian Posts & 
Telegraphs Department was first introduced in Travancore in 1857 
and it was at Alleppey that the first Post Office was opened, Tke 
first telegraph office was also opened at .Alleppey, in 1864. Early in 
the century there were Post Offices at Alleppey. Kayamkulam, 
Mavelikara, Shertallai and Tiruvalla and Telegraph Offices at all these 
places except Shertaliai. The local Anchal and the British Indian 
postal systems functioned side by side till the Anchal Department 
was formally merged in the Indian Postal Department in April 1951. 
The administration of the Post and Telegraph Department in this 
District is under the charge of the Superintedent of Post Offices with 
head-quarters at Quilon. A Taluk-wise statement of Post Offices, 
etc., in this District as on July 1, 1964 is given below. 

Head Sub- Branch Combined Branch Offices 


Taluk 

Offices 

Offices 

Offices 

P&T Offices 

doing S B work 

Ambalapuzha 

1 

9 

14 

5 

2 

Chengannur 


15 

34 

6 

6 

Karthikapally 

• • 

8 

35 

5 

10 

Kuttanad 


8 

15 

5 

4 

Mavelikara 


11 

31 

5 

6 

Shertallai 


11 

31 

7 

8 

Tiruvalla 

l 

23 

58 

13 

19 
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Telephones 


There are 21 telephone Exchanges 

in this District, 

Such 

details 

as their location, type, capacity, number of connections etc. are 
given in the tabic below. 

Telephone Exchanges (1967) 

Location 

Type 

Capacity 

No. of con- No.of 
nections Extensions 

PCOs 

Alieppey 

AUTO 

1200 

1037 

103 

12 

Chcngannur 

SAX 

100 

73 

2 

7 

Edathua 

SAX 

50 

40 

nil 

5 

Kayamkulam 

CB 

200 

137 

11 

5 

Kollakadavu 

SAX 

25 

18 

nil 

3 

Kothiathode 

SAX 

50 ;ia 

22 

nil 

2 

Mannar 

SAX 

25 

18 

nil 

3 

Mallappally 

SAX 

25 

12 

nil 

2 

Mavelikara 

CB 

100 

82 

11 

8 

Nangiarkulangara 

SAX 

50 

40 

1 

4 

Pantalam 

SAX 

50 

32 

nil 

3 

Pulincunnu 

SAX 

100 

40 

2 

4 

Puramattom 

SAX 

50 

32 

nil 

5 

Shertallai 

CB 

200 

118 

19 

5 

S. L. Puram 

SAX 

50 

25 

nil 

3 

Thycattussery 

SAX 

50 

19 

1 

2 

Theodical 

SAX 

25 

9 

nil 

2 

Thiru valla 

CB 

200 

168 

10 

10 

Ambalapuzha 

SAX 

35 

15 

nil 

1 

Noornad 

SAX 

35 

13 

1 

1 

Oachira 

SAX 25 17 

RADIO LICENCES 

l 

1 

The total number of Broadcast Rec 

eiver Licences issued in 

i the 

Alieppey District during 
furnished below:- 

Year 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1064-65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

the period from 1961-62 to 1966-67 are 

Number of Radio Licences issued 
6.180 

7.264 

7,524 

8,616 

9,615 

11453 
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Organisations of Employees in the field of Transport 
and Communications 

The most important labour unions of the Kerala Stale Transpost 
employees are (1) The Kerala State Transport Employees Union, 
(2) Ferry and Transport Workers’ Union, (3) Mechanical Workers’ 
Union, (4) Kerala State Transport Workers’ Union (5) Kerala State 
Transport Staff Union, (6) Kerala State Transport Watch and Ward 
Association and (7) The Kerala State Transport Labour Union. The 
State Transport employees in this District are active members of the 
organisations mentioned above. 

In the field of Private Motor Transport the notable organisations 
are (1) Alleppcy District Private Motor Drivers’ Union. Shertallai, 
(2) Kayamkulam Taxi Drivers’ Union, Kayamkulam. (3) Mavelikara 
Taluk Private Motor Workers' Union, Mavelikara. (4) The All 
Travancore Motor and .v echanical Workers’ Congress. Alleppey;5) All 
Travancore Private Transport Motor Mechanical Workers Union, 
Kayamkulam, (6) Kerala A?otor and Workshop Workers’ Union, 
Alleppey and (7j Alleppey District Private Motor Drivers’ Union, 
Shertallai. 

The port workers and employees in the motor boat service have 
also their organisations. The most important of them are the follow¬ 
ing:^ 1 The Steam and Motor Boat Crew Association, Alleppey, 
(2) Alleppey Port Workers’.Union, Alleppey, (3> Thirukochi Navika 
Toozhilali Union, Kayamkulam, (4) Alleppey Akhila Kerala Barge 
Thozhilali Union, Alleppey, (5) Alleppey Marine Workers Union, 
Alleppey, (6) Alleppey Port Clerks Association, Alleppey, (7; The 
Landing and Loading Workers Union, Alleppey, (8) Kerala Motor 
Boat Staff Association Alleppey, (9) Titukochi Motor Boat Manu¬ 
facturers’ Union Alleppey, (10) Kutlacad Taluk Navika Thozhilali 
Union, Kainakari, and (11) Alleppey District Navika Thozhilali 
Union, Haripad. 

The Rickshaw pullers have a union of their own in this District, 
viz., the Ambalapuzha Taluk Cycle Rickshaw Thozhilali Union, 
Alleppey. 

The employees of the Post and Telegraph Department have 8 
unions affiliated to the National Federation of Posts and Telegraphs 
Employees Union (NEPTEU). They are (1) All India Postal Employees 
Union Class III, (2) All India Postal Employees Union Postmen and 
Class IV, (3) All India Telegraph Engineering Employees’ Union 
Hass ttl, (4) All India Telegraph Engineering Employees’ Union line 
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Staff and Class IV, (5) All India R. M. S. Employees Union Class III 

(6) All India R. M. 'v Employees Union Mail-guards and Class TIf, 

(7) All India Telegraph Traffic Employees Union C’ass III and 
(3) All India Telegraph Traffic Employees Ernion Class IV. 


APPENDIX I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

fc 


Classified List gf Roads in Allepfey District 

Name of load Length__ 

Miles Furlongs Feet 

1 Nation rl Highway 47 


Quilon-Aliepps/ Road 20/4 to 51/3 

.10 

7 

... 

A. A- Road 0,0 to 2S/7 

I! Provincial Highways 

28 

7 

... 

M. C. Road 

21 

3 

— 

Kjyamkulani-Pathanapuram road via Adur 

12 

0 

•- 

Kayainkulim-Tiruvilla road vh Pannai 
Tinmlla-Kumazha mad via Kozhencherry & 

9 

0 

0 

Pataanamthitta 6 

Mavelikara-K-ozhencherry road vh Puliyur & 

0 

0 

Chtngannur 

15 

2 

0 

Aaibaiapozha-Tiruvalla road 

17 

4 

0 

Alleppey-Changaaaffierry road 
Kotfayam-Kozhenchejry road (wnbiu 

11 

0 

0 

Aderpey District! 

15 

> 

0 

107 

1 

0 


III District Roads 

1 Mavtlikara-K 1 2 * 4 5 6 * * 9 10 11 12 isbnapuraui road 7 

2 Chetckul.ingari-Chunakara roid 3 

i Tattaiambalam-Ti ikunnapuzba road 7 

4 Kaiihikapally-Haripad mad 1 

5 Haiipad-Veey tpuram jo d 3 

6 ToU-ipalli-Trikunnapueba rival 2 

1 Adieppey Tauneertnukkam road 1 

S Kalavur-Mannancherry road 1 

9 Kanjikuzhi-Mararikulara road 1 

10 Kanjikuzhi-Muhamtna roid 2 

1 1 Arthungal-Mararikulam road 4 

12 Foid fc-ora 9<2 of A A road to Kaaiclie- 

kul(*nrara 2 


4 

V 

t> 

b 

0 

2 


:> 

3 

7 

3 

2 

7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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13 Kuruppaokulam to Kinichukulangara 3 

14 Road from il/1 AA road to Taon^erraukkim 2 

15 Extension ot Chong inda-Kalikuiam road 2 

16 Shettailai- ranoeerniukkara load 3 

17 Shertallai-Arthungal road 4 

18 Road from 15 7 AA road to Kad karapaili 2 

Id RoadfiOn 14/7 A\ road to Siktheeswaram 

temple l 

20 Put'anakadu Vayrlar 1 

21 Rord from Vayalar south to north 3 

22 Shertalhi Arukutty road via Cheagaada 14 

2d Road from 20/3 AA road to Makkey landing 3 

24 Road from 20/3 A A road to KumbaUnji 6 

25 Eramallur Ezhupunna road 0 

2o Kanjitatoumypidy Chathurthikary road 3 

27 Kavumbhagoin Idirjiliam road 3 

28 Swamipalam M>pn<>l road 2 

29 Road from Sjutn oi Talus Cutcheny to 

f. K.Road 4 

30 Road from 82od mile M. C. road to 5tb mile 

CvV road 0 

31 Tiruvalla-Mallapaily road 11 

32 Trikoditbanam-Kunnamthanam ro.,d 1 

33 Changanacheiry-Kaviyur road o 

34 Kunnamtnatum road 6 

35 Road from Mallapaily to Tburutbikadu and 

thencr to Komalatn 4 

36 Tottabbagom-Mallappilly road 5 

37 Eomalam-Putbusseri road 1 

38 Puvakadavu-Ctelakomb'u road 

39 Nedumkunnam-Auikacu road 1 

40 Jacob road b 

41- B as tow toad 1st and 2nd section 9 

42 Veauikulam-Ranni road 7 

43 Valankara-Ayur road 6 

44 Thudiyilkadavu-Eaburaattur road 5 

48 Cherukolpnzha-Ranni road 4 

4d liuml>anadu-i-Cheruk(Jlpu^ba road 5 

<\ Euriyanaur—Maramm road 6 


6 

6 

2 

o 

5 
2 

6 
6 
2 
3 
2 

3 
7 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
0 
4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

■y 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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48 Road from 0/5 Kuriannur—Maramon road 

to Parapuzba Zing 2 

49 Maramon—Arattupuzba road 4 

50 Kumbanadu—Arattupuzba road 3 

51 Pulladu—°thara road 2 

52 Kumbauadu—Kallueppara road 3 

53 S. M. V. road 2 

54 Kallis'seriy—Eraviperur road 4 

55 Thukalasserri—Kuttode road 2 

5o Niranam church road 0 

57 ChengaDDur—Mannar road 4 

58 Mannar—Vet yapuram road 3 

59 Cbcngannur—Kodukulanji road (C. R. to 

Koilakadavu) 5 

60 Mulakuzha-Kidangannur road 3 

61 Pandalaro-Arsnmula road 7 

62 Thump&mon-Parjyarano road 4 

6^ Kuiauada-OmaJlur road 4 

ol Kadakadu Kaipattur road 4 

O') Adur-Tburnp^inon road 3 

6 <; Tbouailur-AthtkattukuJaugara to3tl 4 

6/ Paituamdu P< ndalara road 9 

(>8 ChiiuuoJnudu-Mankalamkuzhi road 4 

69 Oacli ra lamarakulatu i t ad 7 

70 Chunakard-Vatbittulara ioad 2 

71 Tat tarambalafn-Mannar road 8 

72 Kurathikadu-Chuoakara road 2 

73 Ranui Branch road 1 

74 9(7 AA road to 2/2 TaBneermukkam- 

Muhamtna road 2 

75 Kannaukara rotd 0 

76 I st mile of Kaujikuzbi-MukamiBa read to 

Kevunkal 0 

77 1 /5 Kanjikuzhl-Muhammu road to 

S. N- U. P. S 1 

78 Road from Ermeattur to Ezbupunna 0 

79 Shertallai-Arukutty road to Muttatn lake 0 

80 Eastern town toad to Cbengada-Kai’kuiatn 

road 0 


0 0 
0 0 

2 0 

6 0 

0 0 

5 0 

7 0 

0 0 

6 0 

0 0 

1 0 

2 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2 0 

3 0 

2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

0 0 

0 0 

4 0 

4 0 

6 0 

5 0 

6 0 

0 0 

7 0 

7 0 

4 


0 
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81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 


North \futtam buar road to Conveat road 0 2 


Chenganda Mukke landing 2nd section 3 5 

-do- 3rd section 1 3 

-do- road near Arukutty Hospital 0 2 

Putholla to Nedumpurakadu l 0 

Ottapunna to Kelasumangalam 1 1 


317 5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


IV VILLAGE ROADS 

1 Road from Kuruppankulam-Kanichukul* 

a rrg ra to Tiruvizha temple 0 

2 Road from Cbenganda to Shertallai-Tanneer- 

rnukkam road via Varanad temple l 

3 Road along north bank of Pnthen Thodu 0 

4 Road from Kochangadi Westwards to 

Kanjikuzhi 1 

5 ShertaUai Thekkj theruvu to Tiruvizha 

Kizhakke nada 2 

6 Maruthurvattom via Kuttnveli to Alleppey 4 

7 Mannmcherri to Tanneermnkkam temple 3 

8 Thanneermukkam via Ayyappancherry to 

Ezhava temple 2 

9 Road from Chavu kadavu to Avilak'iunu 2 

10 Road from KunjUhai northwards to 

Vettakkal 2 

It Road from 2/3 ShertaUai-Arthuogal road to 

Kunjithai beach 0 

12 Branch roi»d fiom A A road (1. road from 

27/3 AA to Kumbalangi crossing (2) road 
from 27/1 AA road to Arukutty ferry(3)road 
from 24/1 A A road to Srinarayanapuram) 4 

13 Road fto-n Thonnlkavu to Kuttiatbodu 3 

14 Road by the side of Ezhupunna kayal to 

Manakodam Kaialnthodu 7 

15 Road from Pattanacaud boundary to 

Vettackal 2 

15 Road from Keraladithi>apuram temple to 

to eastern Shertallai 2 

17 —do— —do— Southwards 1 

18 Kayal back i pad 0 


6 0 

4 0 

5 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

4 0 

6 0 

0 0 

7 0 

7 0 


6 0 

2 0 

0 0 

4 0 

0 0 

4 0 

2 586 
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19 

Thavauakkadavu road 

0 

5 

0 

20 

Shertallai-Ruruppankulam toai 1st section 

1 

3 

37- 

21 

0/5 Shertallai-Thanneermukkam ro„d to 
Chenganda 

l 

2 

550 

22 

Chengandato Aiukuity 

1 

0 

0 

23 

Tricattukulam Pandinjarae Nada to 12th mil 

e 




S. A. roadj 

2 

0 

0 

24 

Chenganda to Puchakkal 

3 

0 

0 

25 

Ottapunna to Kuruppankuhm 

1 

2 

0 

26 

Thekkethcruvu via rripurakulam to 
Puliyankottubhagom 

1 

0 

0 

27 

Shcrtallai-Kuruppankulatn 2nd Section 

0 

3 

330 

28 

Thehfcetheruvu to Tiruvizha Kizhakhe nada 

i 

6 

0 

29 

Maruihurvattom via Kuttuveii to Atleppey 

2 

0 

0 

30 

Sheitillai Hospital westwards 

0 

4 

0 

31 

Chenganda Public load to Puthotta 

1 

0 

0 

32 

Road from 3/1 S A road to Muttom 

0 

7 

155 

33 

Road frum Eastern town r jad to joint Chenganda- 




Kalikulam road 

0 

4 

310 

34 

-do- North Muttom Bazar road to Convent 




road 

0 

2 

0 

35 

-do- -do- Srd Section Thueattusjeri to 

Puchakkal 

1 

3 

0 

36 

• lavuviaBitl 

-do* Chenganda to Mackey landing 




to Muttom 2nd section 

3 

4 

360 

37 

-do- Puthotta to Nodumpracatid 

1 

0 

0 

38 

•do- from Arukutty chow key to 

Arukutty hospital 

0 

2 

0 

39 

-do- Ottapunca to Keiannngal <m 1st and 




2nd section 

1 

1 

0 

40 

Kuthiathodu Panchayat road 

u 

7 

445 

41 

Road from 19tb wile Canal Alleppey-Arur 
road to Andhakara Azhy 

2 

2 

445 

42 

-do- 15/7 A A roal to Kadakarappatly 
Extending up to Uzhuvathodu 

0 

3 

0 

43 

Road from 1/2 Vayalar north south road to 

Muttom lake 

0 

2 

S66 

44 

-do- T.D, temple to Ppllitbodu 

1 

0 

V 

243 
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4 ) -do- Thanki road to south 0 

46 -do- 0/7 Kuojitbai Beach road to 

Anthakara Azhy 1 

47 Road from 14/5 Alieppey-Arnr rord lo 
Murthikkal 

48 Road from PalliUrodu to Anthakara Azhy 

1st section 0 

49 Kuttur Beach road ] 

50 Thondankul'Logara to beach 3 

51 Kanjiramchira to Chettikadu 0 

02 Akalukunnu to Puolic Road l 

53 Cbowkkekadavu to Avalukunnu 5 

54 Ambalapuzha temple to Purakkad 1 

55 App -oach road to Ambalapuzha temple 0 

55 Alleppey-Ambalapuzh road to Ambalapuzha 

temple 0 

57 Approach road to Ambalapuzha Palace 0 

68 46/6 Q A road to beacfift 0 

59 47/2 -do- 0 

60 44/3 -do- 0 

61 Allrppey-Arur road to split the area between 

Kanj kuzhi-Muhanirna road and Kalavur- 
Mannancherry road 1 

62 Extension of Kalavur Mannancherry road 1 

63 Chittikadu Mararikulam road 2 

64 Road from 45/2 QAroad to Nirkunnam Canal 0 

65 Ksyarnkulara-Karthikapally road 1 

66 Kayamkulam-Muttam road 5 

67 Pathiyur-Yenakulam road 3 

68 Oachira-Govindamuttom read 3 

69 Bhagayathipadi-Path vur road 1 

70 Krishnai uram-Cbunadu road 3 

71 Puthlyacam-Govindamuttom road 1 

72 Approach road to Krishnapuram 3 

73 Approach road to Krlshnapuram temple 0 

74 Kudallnr-KuUumvathukkal road 2 

75 Road from Kopraouramukku to Mukkada 2 

76 Kallurnmudu-Kuttumhathukkal road 2 

77 Kayamkulam-Karthikapallv 6 

78 Kirikadu-Kanakakkunnu road 1 

79 Road from Pgamana School to backwater l 


5 586 

0 140 

4 192 

3 470 

6 0 

I 0 

7 a 

7 0 

6 0 

4 0 

4 0 

3 0 

1 0 

5 0 

6 0 

7 0 


5 0 
1 0 

5 0 
2 0 
4 0 

6 9 
1 0 
0 0 

4 0 
0 0 
6 0 
0 0 
0 330 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
6 0 

5 0 
1 0 
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8 > Ramapuiam-Vattatbukadavu roid 3 

81 Cheppad-Panalappally ioad 1 

82 Kayamkulam-Kirikadu road 1 

83 Road from Vazhassery to Backwater 2 

84 Cheppad-Chulath ruvu road 2 

85 Pannhppally Puthtnparabu road 1 

86 Road from 29/6QA road to Thumukkolakkal 2 

87 Haripad-Panur roid 0 

88 Road le sding to Nelpura landing 0 

89 Mtutotn-pallipad roid 1 

90 Harioad-Aagilimuttil rosd 2 

91 ManDarasala temple approach road 0 

92 Western approach road to Haripad temple 0 

93 We Hern approach road to Haripad temple 0 

94 Approach road to Karipalil koikkal 0 

95 Cheppad Palaudu road l 

96 Approach road to Nagati temple 0 

97 -in- Pathir imku'angna temple 0 

98 Vazhnthanam road 1 

09 Cheruthana-Qampathikul ngara road 1 

!00 H iripad-Ayarar mbu road 2 

101 Rord from 32/2 QA road to Karthikapally 1 

102 Road from Pandarath.l Mukku to 

A'ayaTnktdangara 0 

103 Manknzhi-Valamkuian ara rn;id 3 

104 Man t?r-Ve. yap'i<am r >ad 2ni secii :ir 2 

105 Road from K-rikulutg tra to backwater 3 

106 Raroapuram-Kallummudu road l 

107 Road fromThruperumthura temple to 

Kuttamperur % to 24) 2 

108 Kollakadavn loop road 0 

100 KavamHuiam'Mannar road 8/4 to 9/4 1 

1.0 ChernkuoDO-Vettiyar road 3 

111 K chikk d-Perinala road 5 

112 Pannamud-Pallikal io^d 0/6 to 4/1 3 

-do- % to 0/6 0 

113 Puthlakavu-PalPkal road 0^4 to 4/0 3 

do 4 0 to 6/0 2 

114 Cheukol School to Kandiyur vlr Parakadavu 1 

115 Kocbikkal-Panachamudu road 0 

116 Erezba private road 0 


1 0 

0 0 

1 0 

2 0 

a o 

o o 

o o 

4 0 

6 0 

6 0 

2 0 

6 0 

1 40 

2 80 

1 340 

5 0 

1 0 

1 140 

0 0 

0 0 

4 0 

2 0 

4 0 

0 0 

0 7 

0 0 

2 0 


0 0 

6 0 

0 0 

0 4 

4 0 

3 0 

6 0 

4 0 

0 0 

4 0 

2 495 

2 0 
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Mavelikara-Sabarimala road 

1 

4 

323 

0 

118 

Oripaiata-Eonakkad road 

i 

6 

0 

119 

Karipuzba-Pathiyour road 

3 

0 

0 

120 

Road from Pynummdu to 1/1 Pyaumrndu 
Pandalam ioad 

0 

7 

330 

121 

Road from Ka>amkulajn-Mannar road 

V idyalayabhusnani 

0 

1 

0 

122 

Road 3/7 Kayamkulam-Mfannar road to 
Kaonamangalam punja 

1 

1 

0 

123 

Road north of VathikuUm to Chun&kara 

4 

0 

0 

124 

-do* *do* 

2 

4 

0 

125 

Kurathikadu temple to Chunakara via 
Vareyanikkal 

2 

0 

0 

126 

KLannime! east of Puthukuiam road to 
Ellipakulam 

2 

0 

0 

127 

Tbriperumthura temple to Pakuthy 
Cutcherry 

1 

0 

0 

128 

Kottapuzhakal Tazbava road % to 6/0 

6 

0 

0 

129 

Road from 4,3 Mavelikara-Krishflapuram 
road to 0/6 Punnamudu-Pallikkal road 

1 

0 

0 

130 

Erumikuzhi Edaj/pamoa road % to 4/0 

4 

1 

0 

131 

Approach toad tu Adur-TumpamOO road 

1 

0 

0 

1J2 

Road from 5tn mile Adur-Tumpamon road 
to Anidapally-Kaniaattur road 

1 

6 

0 

133 

Approach road to 12th mile Quarry road 

0 

5 

0 

134 

Approach road to l3th mile Quarry road 

1 

0 

0 

135 

Oachiia Tamarakulam road 2 0 to 9/^ 

7 

4 

0 

136 

Eravankara ryots road 

1 

6 

0 

137 

Mavelikara Satampadi road 

1 

0 

0 

138 

Erezha*Samthi road 

1 

0 

0 

139 

Tamarakutam-Suracadu road 

2 

4 

0 

140 

Road from 1/5 Mavelikara-Tiruvaila road t« 
meet 1/4 Oripuram Eonakkad road 

0 

5 

0 

HI 

Ropparapuramukku to Mukkada road 

2 

1 

0 

142 

Road from 62/2 MC road to 5tb mile Adur 
Tumpomon road 

2 

6 

0 

143 

Pallikal-Krishnapuram road 

2 

0 

0 

144 

Road from 2[b Mavelikara-Tiruvaila road to 
7/6|CayamkuIam Mannar rord at 
Edatumpadi 

0 

6 

0 
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145 Road starting from Mavelikara-Chenganuur 

road at old AchankoU ferry to meet 
Kollakadavu bridge 0 

146 ftoad from 77th mile MC road to 3rd mile 

Eraviperur road 2 

147 Kavubhagr m-Takalasseeii road 3 

148 79>h mile Me road to 1st mile TK road 0 

H9 Pallivetta alu to liver oo the south 0 

150 TiruvaHa takbk cutbeny to Muther 1 

151 Road from 0/7 T-K. Road to Meenthalakrra 0 

152 Minor roads in Tiravalla town 0 

153 Road from 1/7 TK road to Kattodu 0 

154 Road from 1st mile firuvalla-Puliki^bu road 

to Kulakattil 0 


155 Tiruvalla Mallapalli road to PalipnAadavu 0 

156 Road from Paliprakadavu to Enottu landing 0 


1^7 Eraviperur to Prayattukadavu 

158 head from Nirdnam Church road to 

Mucdanari 2 

159 Muvadathumpadi-Meprul road 3 

160 Swomipalam-Kattuniel road 0 

161 Approach road to river cros«sng 1 

162 Ayrattukadavu road 1 

163 Ayrattukadavn to Kanuattu landing l 

164 Aytattukadavu to Palipra xing 1 

165 Road from Karatbavadasseri-Putbus eri 1 

166 Bishop AC road 2 

167 Road from 6th mile SRV road to 3rd mil* 

MC road l 

168 Road from 6 l SRV road to FC road 2 

169 KavanJkudavu load 1 

170 AUakulam-Vaiput road 3 

671 Tiikodithinam-RunDamUianam ro»d 1 

172 Plank mon-Fefuraebal road- 2 

173 Puraoaattam-Karthavadasserikad-avu 1 

174 Puiainaitom-Kuzhikala road 0 

175 KaPupara-Pakuthieutcberry to Charalathu* 

mnttilkadivu road 0 

176 Road from 7/S TK road to Mama hi 1 

17J piaiicb foad to ri. er Fimba U 


6 0 

6 0 

0 0 

0 60 

3 120 

3 0 

6 330 

5 0 

3 0 

4 0 

6 40 

6 0 


0 0 

0 0 

5 314 

6 0 

4 0 

4 0 

0 0 

4 0 
0 220 

0 0 

2 0 

2 0 

0 0 

5 0 

2 0 

0 0 

6 0 

3 0 

3 0 

4 0 
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178 Vannikulam town toad 1 0 

179 Pullilkadavu road 0 4 

180 Mclathu landing road 0 3 

181 Ed4kkadu Market to TK road 4 0 

182 V< nnikulam-Telliyur road 2 4 

183 Konoattukaduvu ros.d 1 4 

184 Ezhnm it f ur vil rgc t<‘a 1 0 6 

JSo Ex’e. >ion of Krisli an N'rr road K zhava a 

kadavu road 1 4 

186 Tottavalid Assn road 1 4 

187 MaUanroal 3 2 


188 Road from 12th mil* road to Piankamonl 


189 Plankamon-K.umba'athanirr. road 2 

190 E'humattwr-Kumb dato: naro ioid 2 

191 Road from Telliyur to PerunV r.ik-rdu 1 

192 Ilnd mile VR road to Ptmmbrkadu 1 

193 Velampadi road 0 

194 Road from 1,5 Plank mon-Kumbiiimthanam 

road to VR road 2 

195 Branch road to Kumban du 0 

196 Plankamon-Ku udamanuil kadav i rovi 2 

197 Eraviperur-Puil vdu ma 1 2 

198 Ayrar village road l 

199 Narayananamboothiri vjlasatn oad 1 

200 Road ftom Eastern end cf V; Uankulam 

bridge to Tott; puzha 0 

201 N. R. V, road 0 

202 Tekkinalkuzhi.unkadavti roap 2 

203 Putbnkubi-PaUikadavu road 0 

.04 Takkinal-Pu hiyakad.u road 1 

205 Road connecting KN road to the road from 

Pulladu to Vennikulam 0 

206 Road from Nirattupuiam crossing to 

Narakathara market 0 

207 KarikuzhRArthisserri road 1 

208 Road from Chathenkarv xing to 3/0 to 

Podiyadi Nirattupuram road t 


7 

0 

1 

2 

4 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

7 

5 

o 

4 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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209 Mantpuzha-Peringara road 0 

210 Naramon-Veeyapuram 2nd section 2 

211 Puvaoikadavu-Chelakombu road 3 

212 Kunnamthanam Kavlyur road 2 

213 Alapra road beginning from M. R. Road 1 

2'4 Road from Kumbanadu-Otbera to Puthen- 

kadavu-Pakikadavu road 2 

215 Road from 6/2 TR road to 2/0 Kumbancdu- 
Othcra road 1 

215 Puthenkadavu to Eravelipu'am road 1 

2 7 App oach ro d to Erapuzha Jerry 0 

218 Road from Axgadiekal School to 

Puthencavu 1 

219 Approach road to Police Office, Cbenganur o 

220 Mannar Puliyur 4 

22 1 Road from Chengannur Mirket to 

Kadamthottil 0 

222 Chengannur temple to Pulhencavu 0 

221 Chengannur Temple loop road 1 

224 Road ht,m Tric'uittattu tempi: to Pothiyottu 

canal 0 

225 EnOokkad Gramam to Mamprapadam l 

226 Enoax^d Ulunihi (Tnayamukku) 2 

227 Cbengannur temple to Ar nmula 0 

228 Erapuzba Perissery road 1 

229 Road from Ti ipeiumthura temple to 

Alanjimel vis Kuttamperu r 2 

230 Ennakkrd to 11 njimau l via Ponpuzha l 

231 I ane t>ou,h of Kurathiyil temple 0 

232 Chtngannur-Mannar road 2ud section 2 

233 Kayamkulam-Mannar road i 

234 R< ad from 0,8 Mannar-Puliyur road to 

Tombinalkad*vu 1 

335 Vad sseriravu Vanmazbi road 1 

236 Road from Koiekal Mukku to Kuttamperur 1 

237 Road from Koftackal kadavu to Karanroa 3 

238 Bhudhanooi*Kadampj! road 2 


5 

5 

5 

5 
0 

4 

3 
0 

4 

0 

6 
0 

3 

5 

0 

6 
6 
2 

4 

4 

0 

5 

3 
0 
0 

0 

4 
4 
0 
4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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239 

Road from Alummuda Junction in 4 7 
Mavelikara-Tiruvalla TOad to Kutta nperur 

2 

0 

0 

240 

Road from Puthencavu to Eraviferur 

1 

0 

0 

241 

Road from 76th mile MC road to 
Tfruvanvandur 

1 

2 

0 

242 

Tumpamon-Rozhencherrl road 4/0 to 4/7 

0 

7 

0 

243 

Road from 2/8 Pandalam-Arauraula road 
to Mezhuveli 

1 

0 

0 

244 

Vallakadavu Kulanada road 

7 

0 

0 

245 

Kodukulanji-Pulakadavu road 0/0 to 3/1 

3 

4 

0 

246 

Perisserri-Cheriyanadu road via Ala 

3 

2 

0 

247 

Sabarimala Village road, portion from 
Pottamel ferry to Puliyur 1/3 to 4/8 

3 

6 

0 

248 

Road from Ennakad Gramam to Mamprapa- 
dam (Cheriyanad Section) 

2 

4 

0 


417 

0 

629 

1 

V Town Roads 

Commercial Canal Bank road 

4 

2 

0 

2 

Vedai canal Bank road 

3 

5 

0 

3 

Syrim Church road 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Ariad Kommadi road 

1 

2 

180 

5 

Portion of Vattakotta road 

0 

1 

260 

6 

A. S. Canal Bank road 

1 

2 

0 

7 

Road from Pazbaveedu temple to Kalarkode 

1 

2 

1 0 

8 

Vazhicherry-Kommady road 

1 

1 

220 

9 

Road from Pulayanvazhi to beach 

1 

1 

600 

10 

Palace road 

1 

7 

544 

11 

English School road 

3 

2 

400 

12 

PI gue Camp shed road 

0 

4 

360 

13 

Vattapally ro3d 

0 

4 

360 

14 

Commercial Canal High Bank road 

0 

2 

0 

15 

Elephant gats road 

0 

1 

590 

16 

Callan read 

1 

2 

266 

17 

Mullakkai Ammancoil road 

0 

1 

350 

18 

Exchange road 

0 

1 

350 

19 

Vazhicherry road 

0 

1 

350 

20 

Thumpoly road cast and West 

0 

7 

240 

21 

Jubly road 

0 

2 

580 
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'Ll, Tham road East and West 0 

23 Uncartab'e nad 0 

24 Beach road 1 

25 Tathanppally rod 0 

26 Old Munsiff Court land 0 

27 Ka’arkode Branch road 0 

28 Road No. II 0 

29 Am^abpuzba Branch road l 

30 Kochukada road 0 

31 Approicn ro »d to Alleppej Palace 0 

32 Portion of A. A. road 0 

33 Thondankulangara Arlad Mandro light road 1 

34 Road No. Ill 0 

35 Road from A.A. road to Thunboly church 0 

36 Kayamkulam T.B. road 0 

37 New Fi-h market 0 

33 Old Fish market 0 

39 Thayyd-Perungala road 0 

40 Road from PullimuUi! bridge t i Pnti iac.ivn- 

Palli' kal road 1 

4t Road from Mavelikara temple to south of 

Kandiyue ] 

42 Ka diyur-Arattukadavu road 0 

43 Puthiacavu-Pahickai road 0 

44 Old T iiuvalla road 0 

45 Road east of E H. 1 ^- and old Kuttitheruvu Rd I 

46 Road lane cmnectiag toe read from Puli' 

muttil bridge to Puthiacavu-Palliikal road 
and E.R.S- Mavelikara 0 

47 Road from Mavelikara temple to Putbiacivu 

BH lar.e I 

18 13/; A A road to Hospital 0 

49 12/3 A A. road to Mu tom b.zar 0 

CO 12/7 -d* to-i Shertaila i-Arukutti road 0 

51 12/8 A,A. road to Muttam Bazar 0 

52 13/4 -do- to Rest House 0 

;3 13/8 *do- to Mut am Bzar and mill 

landing 0 

54 14 2 -do- to Ku uppankulam o 

55 Nadakkavu road 0 

Mararaatbu road 

Approach road to Tiruyalla temple l 


4 293 

6 mo 

1 0 

3 455 

2 48o 

1 110 

3 100 

3 50 

3 100 

2 480 

1 90 

7 0 

1 160 

5 330 

4 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

6 0 

0 0 

4 U 

4 0 

2 0 

0 0 


2 0 

5 0 

1 0 

6 0 

6 0 

3 0 

2 0 

5 0 

5 0 

2 0 

2 225 
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Taxi 1 Rickshaw 7 

Boat 12 Train Nil 

PUBT IO TRANSPORTS 

pRIVATF MOTOR TRANSPORT 

Private Motor transport plays an important'part in the transport 
system of the District. There is a Regional Transport Officer at 
Allcppey having jurisdiction over the Alleppey District He is the 
licensing and registering authority under the Travaucore-Cochin 
Motor Vehicles Act 1950- Under him is a motor Vehicle Inspector 
who also functions as additional registering authority and licensing 
authority. In addition there are five Assistant Motor. Vehicles 
Inspectors with headquarters at Alleppey, Tiruvalla, Mavelikara, 
Kayamkulam and Shertallai. They are authorised to perform the 
duties of the Motor Vehicles Inspector such as Inspection and check¬ 
ing of motor Vehicles, service verification of vehicles, etc. There is 
also a Regional Transport Authority for the District consisting of 5 
members-? officials and two non-officials. The official members are 
the District Collector (Chairman),the District Superintendent of 
Police and the Executive Engineer, Buildings 

State transport service 

The history of the State Transport Services in Alleppey goes back 
to the year 1949 when the erstwhile Travancore Government nationa¬ 
lised the Alleppey-Arur route oh Meenam 1, 1124 (March 1949) 
With the integration of the State of Travancore and Cochin in July 
1949 Alleppey town became an important point in the transport 
system of the District as regular services were started connecting 
Trivandrum in the South and Ernakulam, the capital of the erstwhile 
Cochin State. The nationalisation of the Quilon-Alleppey route on 
Chingam 1. 1125 (Agust 17, 1949) facilitated this step. 

The Kerala Road Transport Corporation (the former State 
Transport Department) runs regular services on the most important 
routes in the District. The activities of the Corporation in the 
District of Alleppey are controlled by two District Transport Officers 
with headquarters at Alleppey and Chcngannur respectively. They 
are responsible for the operation of the services according to the 
schedule. As per the allocation of schedules on April 1,1965 there 
were 77 Ordinary and 4 Fast Passenger services operating within these 
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Transport Districts. A list showing the routes on which services 
were in operation on April 1965 is given below: 

SI. No. Name of route Route distance 

in Kilometres 


1 

Alleppey—Trivandrum 

160 

2 

,, F.rnakulam 

63 

3 

,, Quilon 

86 

4 

,, Kayamkulam 

46 

5 

„ Kayamkulam 

viaKarthikapally 46 


RAILWAY STATIONS 

Name of stations 

Distance 

Number of passengers 


between 

booked during the 


stations 

year ending March 31, 


Kms 

1960 

Kayamkulam 

8 

60.219 

Mavelikara 

6 

63,579 

Cheriyanad 

6 

1,01,284 

Tiruvalla 

9 

81,186 


Upper class waiting rooms are provided in the Kayamkulam, 
Mavelikara, Chengannur and Tiruvalla stations and third class waiting 
rooms in all the stations. There is a refreshment room at Chengannur. 
Booking and reservation facilities are provided at all stations in this 
District, 



CHAPTER VIII 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATION 

The Census Report of 1961 gives us an insight into the pattern of 
miscellaneous occupations in the AUeppey District. At the census 
the most important of miscellaneous occupational groups were classi- 
iied under the broad division “Services ” The major groups under 
this division are comprised of the following occupational classes:- viz., 
(1) Public Services (2) Educational and Scientific Services (3) 
Medical and Health Services (4) Religious and Welfare Services (5) 
Legal Services (6) Business Services (7) Community Services and 
Trade and Labour Associations (8) Recreation Services (9) Personal 
Services and Services not adequately described. The total number of 
persons employed under each of these major groups in the District are 
given in the following table. 

Total Workers 



Division 

Persons 

Male 

Female 


Total 

70,297 

47,740 

22,557 

1 

Public Services 

8,422 

7,959 

463 

2 

Educational and Scientific Services 

16,418 

9,577 

6,841 

3 

Medical and Health Services 

4,688 

3.604 

1,084 

4 

Religions & Welfare Services 

3,772 

8,081 

691 

5 

Legal Services 

990 

977 

13 

6 

Business Services 

529 

527 

2 

7 

Community Services etc, 

1,433 

1,264 

129 

8 

Recreation Services 

848 

744 

104 

9 

Personal Services 

32,458 

19,299 

13459 

10 

Service not else where classified 

739 

708 

31 


Public Services 

It may be seen from the above table that 70,297 persons were 
employed in public services. This figure includes the employees 
of both the State and Union Governments (excluding those 
working in such fields as transport, communication, education, health 
services, industries, construction etc.), members of Armed Services 
and the Police and the employees of local bodies like the Municipa¬ 
lities. The particulars of persons employed in the Alleppey District 
in the more important of the minor groups referred to above are 
given below. 
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Group 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Public Services in Police 

Public Services in Offices of the 

1,384 

1,369 

15 

Central Government 

Public Services in Quasi-Government 

2,315 

2,293 

22 

organisations and local bodies 

Public Services in the Offices of the 

1.031 

932 

99 

State Government 

3,692 

3,365 

32/ 


The public employees have their organisations of a representative 
character. The most important of them is the Kerala N. G. O. Union. 
The employees in some of the Municipalities of the District have 
formed their organisations too, Eg., the Municipal Staff Association, 
AUeppey, the Alleppey Municipal Workers Union, the Municipa 1 
Staff Association, Tiruvalla, the Madhya Tiruvitamcore Panchayat 
and Municipal Workers’ Union, Kayainkulam etc. The public emplo¬ 
yees in Alleppey are not the beneficiaries of any special amenities or 
concessions peculiar to the District . 

LEARNED PROFESSIONS 

Teachers 

The teachers who constitute one of the most important of the 
learned professions in the District were included among “Educational 
and Scientific Services” in the Census of 1961. The predominant 
group among them is comprised of those employed in schools, colleges 
and similar institutions of a noil-technical type. This group accounts 
for 16,074 persons (9,281 males and 6,793 females) out of the total 
number of 16,418 persons (9,577 males and 6,841 females) engaged in 
educational and scientific services. The teachers employed both in 
the Government and private schools in the District form a well orga¬ 
nised occupational classywith immense capacity foy collective barga- 
ning. Such all-Kerala teachers’ organisations as the Kerala Aided 
Primary Teachers’ Union, the Kerala Government Primary Teachers’ 
Union, the Private Secondary School Teachers’Association, the Kerala 
Private Secondary School Headmasters’ Association and the Depart¬ 
mental Graduate Teachers’ Association have their active units in this 
District. 

The Medical and Public Health Service accounted for 4,688 per¬ 
sons (3,604 males and 1.084 fermales) at the Census of 1961. The 
major group among them viz., 4,564 persons (3,480 males and 1,084 
females) consists of those employed in hospitals sanatoria, nursing 
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homes and maternity and child welfare clinics, as well as of Ayur¬ 
vedic, Allopathic and Homeopathic practioners. Among these were 
2,480 (2,334 males and 146 females) physcians, surgeons and dentists, 
the Ayurvedie system claiming 1,387 persons (1,360 males and 27 
females) and Homeopathy 356 (324 males and 27 females). The 
nurses, pharmacists and other medical and health technicians num¬ 
bered 1,989(1,117 males and 872 females). The physicians of the 
District have also formed their organisations A branch of the Indian 
Medical Association is functioning at Alleppey since 1941. In 19b/ 
it had 75 members on its rolls. The Kerala State Indigenous Medicine 
Department Physicians Association, the Kerala Ayurveda Mandalam 
and the Kerala Grant Vaidyasala Sangham are also notable orgainsa- 
tions in the field. 

Lawyers 

The lawyers form one of the most prominent and active occupa¬ 
tional groups in the District. The Census of 1961 gives the number 
of persons employed in legal services as 990(977 males and 13 females) 
The figure includes baristers, advocates, solicitors, pleaders etc. The 
number of legal practitioners and advisers alone came to 455 (446 
males and 9 females) while that of jurists and legal technicians 
including petition writers came to 486 (all males). The lawyers have 
their Bar Associations in all important centres where law courts are 
functioning. Information on these associations has been furnished 
in Chapter XII. 

Enginers 

The total number of persons employed as Architects, Engineers 
and Surveyors at the Census of 1961 comes to 778 (776 males and 6 
females). There were 362 Civil Engineers including Overseers. Infor¬ 
mation collected in 1965 regarding the number of engineers employed 
in the different departments shows that there were 11 Engineers in the 
Public Health Engineering Department, 21 in the Irrigation Division, 
Alldppey, 15 in the Minor Irrigation Division, Chengannur, 25 in the 
Buildings and Roads Division, and 21 in the Offices of the Electricity 
Board. The Engineers of the Public Health Engineering Department, 
the P. W. D. and the Kerala Electrictty Board have their separate 
service organisations. 

Journalists 

The Journalists also form a significant occupational group, 
though numerically they form only a small section, As no important 
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newspapers are published from Alleppey their number is very small 
when compared to the other Districts of Kerala. The Alleppey branch 
of the Kerala Union of working Journalists started in 1951 had only 
14 members on its rolls in 1965. 

Personal Services 

The personal services include those rendered by domestic servants 
cooks, hoteliers, washermen, barbers etc. The total number of persons 
employed in all these services together come to 32,458 (19,299 males 
and 13, 159 females) at the Census of 1961. The particulars of the 
number of persons falling within some distinct groups comprised in 
the above divisions are given below. 


Group 

Persons 

Male 

Female 

Services rendered to households by 
domestic servants, cooks etc. 

13,017 

4,352 

8,665 

Services rendered by Hotels, Restau¬ 
rants, Eating houses etc. 

10,747 

10,035 

712 

Laundry Services 

5,107 

1,565 

3,542 

Services rendered by barbers, dressing 
saloons, etc, 

2,866 

2,741 

125 

It may be seen from the foregoing figures that women 

form the 


predominant group among domestic servants and cooks while men 
outnumber women among hotel employees. Domestic servants form 
an unorganised lot but hoteliers have.organised themselves in Trade 
Unions Eg., the Hotel and Tea shop Workers Union, Alleppey. It is 
also noteworthy that while women form the major group among those 
who render laundry services men are the dominant grop among those 
who are engaged in the hair dressing services. The available infor¬ 
mation collected in 1965 in regard to the number of tea shops, 
laundries and barber shops licensed in the different Municipalities of 
the District is given below. 

Hotels, Tea shops etc. Laundries Barber shops 


Alleppey 

480 

36 

48 

Tiruvalla 

107 

2 

28 

Mavelikara 

122 

12 

30 

Sbertallai 

147 

11 

24 

Kayamkulami 

280 

9 

2 


1 In Kayamxulatn town barber shops with one seat and tailoring shops are 
exempted from licence. 
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It may also be mentioned here that in the non-Municipal area 
comprised of the Panchayats in the District there were 6,685 tea shops 
restaurants etc, 25 laundries and 282 barber shops duly licensed by 
the Panchayat Committees. 

Tailors 

The tailors constitute another occupational class. At the 1961 
Census 3,687 persons (3,399 males and 288 females) were returned as 
tailors, dress-makers and garment makers. Tailoring shops may be 
seen in all parts of the District. Most o f them are owned by indi 
viduals who own their own sewing machines and attend to the work 
themselves. In some of the bigger shops functioning in urban areas 
like Alleppey there are hired tailors who work on regular wages. In 
Alleppey town alone there are 173 tailoring shops and Shertallai town 
81. According to the information furnished by the District Panchayae 
Officer, Alleppey, there are 644 tailoring shops functioning in thf 
Panchayat areas. 

Other Occupations 

The Census Report of 1961 gives particulars of the number ot 
persons employed in a variety of other occupations too. The details 
in respect a few such occupations are given below. 




Persons 

Male 

Female 

1 

Artists, Writers & related workers 

1,041 

936 

105 

2 

Musicians & related workers 

574 

510 

64 

3 

Ordained Religious Workers 

1,170 

1,079 

91 

4 

Astrologers, Palmists etc. 

335 

322 

13 

5 

Sales Workers 

31,562 

29,923 

1,639 

6 

Salesmen, Shop Assistants etc. 

8,704 

8,260 

444 

7 

Hawkers, Pedlars etc. 

4,908 

4,522 

386 

8 

Tappers (Palm, Rubber etc.) 

3,175 

3,169 

6 

9 

Fishermen and Related workers 

18,118 

16,683 

1,435 

10 

Drivers, Road Transport 

3,155 

3,155 

, , 

11 

Cycle Rickshaw and Rickshaw Pullers 421 

421 

* • 

12 

Postmen and Messengers 

507 

507 

« • 

13 

Blacksmiths, Hammersmiths etc. 

2,603 

2,436 

167 

14 

Jewellers, Goldsmiths etc. 

2,099 

2,083 

26 

15 

Carpenters, Joiners etc. 

9,351 

9,338 

13 

16 

Sawyers 

2,470 

2,470 

* • 

17 

Compositors, Printers etc. 

615 

603 

12 
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Livelihood Pattern 

In the Census of 1971 the general population had been broadly 
divided into t*o classes viz., workers and non-workers. In the 
Allippcy Dist ict 610, 424 persons (407, 737 males and 202, 687 
females) constitute wcrki rs and !, 200, 828 persons (485, 698 male* 
and 7'5, 130 females) constitute non-.vorkers- It may be roted that 
while 33 31 percent of the total population of Kerala ccnstiute 
workers 33*70 percent of the population of Alleppey District con¬ 
stitute wo'rkers. The percentages of non-workers are 66 69 and 
66*30 for Kerala State and Alleppey District respect)vel}. Tabl I 
gives the total number and percentage of woiktrs engaged in th> 
various industrial categories as Wtill as cf non-workers as per the 
1961 Census. 

TABLE 1 

Classification of Industrial Workers 


Percent ge 



Industrial category 

Total m 

i de Female of total 


Populat ; on 

1,811,252 

population 

893,435 917,817 100CO 

1 

As cultivator 

)00 5:2 

92,182 

17,884 

6-05 

2 

As Apricultnral Labourer 

116 834 

60,866 

55,968 

6 45 

3 

In minine, Quarrving. 
Livestock, Forestry, 
Fishing, Hunting and 
Plantations, Orchards and 
Allied activities 

35, 08 

33,12 

1,981 

1-94 

4 

At Household Industry 

104,363 

21,70 3 

8 ?,650 

5-76 

5 

In Manufacturing other 
than Household Industry 

56,114 

44 077 

12,037 

5-10 

6 

In Constructioo 

5,911 

5.788 

125 

0-30 

7 

In Trade and Commerce 

36,434 

34,535 

1,899 

2*01 

8 

In Transport, Storage end 
Communications 

17,769 

17,181 

688 

098 
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9 In other services 128, 33 98,278 30 055 7‘C8 

10 lota! workers 610,424 4(7,737 202,687 33-70 

11 Non-W.rkets 1,700,828 485.698 715,130 66.30 

Table II gives the T duk-wise figures of classification of pojtlla 
tion into workers and eon-workers in th? District as per the Census 
of 1961. 


TABLE II 


Taujk-wisb population into workers and non-workers 



Rural 

Workers 

Non-Workers 

Taluk 

Urban 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

males 

Slier tallai 

Total 

70,275 

63 352 

80,840 

94,057 


Rural 

66/59 

57.252 

72,374 

84,080 


Urban 

6,916 

6,100 

8,466 

9,673 

Ambalapuzba 

Total 

59.(19 

26,857 

75 654 

108.667 

Rural 

28.514 

18;443 

36,082 

48,164 


Urban 

30,505 

8,414 

39,472 

60,443 

KutHnad 
(No Urban area) 

Ruial 

39,944 

19,387 

43,740 

66,151 

Tiruvalla 

Total 

66,087 

17.307 

84 469 

137,762 


Rural 

61,207 

15,941 

77,5?9 

126,636 


Urban 

4,880 

1,366 

6,870 

11,126 

Chengannur 

Total 

44,425 

15,312 

53,2*3 

85,796 

Rural 

40'032 

14,120 

46 946 

75,471 


Urban 

4,593 

1,192 

6 257 

10,235 

K-trHika pally 

Total 

63.011 

34,426 

76,429 

110.5U 


Rural 

48 997 

29,179 

58 445 

82,827 


Urban 

14,OH 

5,247 

17,984 

27,704 

Mavelikkara 

Total 

61,779 

26,046 

71,463 

112,013 


Rural 

1 5,610 

23.832 

63,402 

99,783 


Urban 

6,169 

2,214 

F,016 

12,150 


GENERAL LEVEL OF PRICES AND WAGES 


Prices 

An examination ol the pri’e and wage movements helps to 
throw light on (he me .sure of the economic prosperity of a people. 
In recent decades there his been a tendency towards arise in the 
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general level of prices—a phenomenon accompanied by short period 
price flue uations and differential changes in the prices of particular 
classes of commodities, A preliminary study of the subject reveals 
that the pi ices oi esstntl.l commodities have been increasing in 
Travancote since the Utter half of the 19th century. Though no 
statistical information is available in regard to tha price levels pre¬ 
vailing in any select centres ot this District during this period. 
Table Ill tikenfrom the Travmcore State Manual by Nagam Aiya 
gives the price i of some impor tan c foodgrainsin December 1874 a9 
compared With thise of December 1904 in Travancort State as 
a whole. 

TABLE III 

Prices of Foodqrains 1874 and 1904 

Prices per Prices per Increase or 

Name of f todgrains Madras * Madras decrease per 

No. oils & etc. measure in measure in cent, in 
Dec. 1874 Dec. 1904 prices. 

Hs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 

1 First class piddy 0 13 0 1 1]-10 percent 

2 Second class paddy 0 12 0 1 0-14-28 

3 First class rice 0 2 6 0 23 —10 

4 Horse gram 0 1 1} 0 1 10 +63 

5 Black gram 0 2 lj 0 2 6 +17-4 

6 Green peas 0 1 10 0 2 10 +54-5 

7 Gingelly 0 3 0 0 3 9 + i5 

8 Wneat 0 2 OH 0 2 7J+28 

9 Gingelly oil 0 8 9 0 ll 11 +36 

10 Coconut oil 0 7 5 0 12 3 +65 

11 Coconuts per 100 1 10 5 2 311+35 9 

It may be seen from the above table that there was a perceptible 
increase in the prices of all important articles of consumption except 
paddy and rice during the period 1874-1905. The first World War 
(1914-18) and the period that followed witnessed a further spurt in 
the general price level. However, with the onset of the Economic 

*As the'seer varies for different localities, the measure which is unilorm 
throughout the whole Presidency has been adopted and the calculations made 
accordingly. 
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Depression in the early thirties there was a steep fall in the prices of 
all agricultural commodities- The trends may be illustrated with 
reference to the price of paddy which is one of the most important 
agricultural crops of the District. Table IV shows the general price 
evel of paddy in Kuttanad during each of the years from 1920 
to 1937. 

TABLE IV 

Price of Paddy in Kuttanad (1920-1937) 

Price per standard para * 


Year 

Rs. 

Chs. 

Cs 

1920 

1 

9 

6 

1921 

fiPWi 0 

23 

7 

1922 

0 

15 

13 

1923 

0 

23 

12 

1924 

0 

23 

2 

1925 

0 

26 

0 

1926 

0 

24 

5 

1927 

0 

24 

4 

1928 

0 

24 

8 

1929 

0 

20 

10 

1930 

0 

18 

12 

1931 

I 

J5 

10 

19.12 

0 

13 

0 

1933 

0 

13 

0 

1934 

0 

10 

8 

1935 

0 

11 

0 

1936 

0 

11 

6 

1937 

0 

12 

8 


16 Gath as 1 Chuckretn 28J Cbutkrams e 1R« 

It may be seen from the table that the early thirties which 
coincided with the period of the world-wide Economic Depression 
saw a steep fall in the price of paddy in Kuttanad, In addition to 
the price level of paddy, the fluctuations in the price of Copra fr<>m 
1925 to 1937 (Vide Table V) would also illustrate the devastating 
effects of the economic Depression on the general price level 
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TABLE V 

Price of Copra. (1925-37) 


Price per candy 


Year 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

1925 

112 

10 

8 

1926 

5 05 

2 

6 

1927 

8!) 

14 

4 

19-8 

110 

12 

8 

1929 

95 

3 

i0 

1930 

75 

8 

l 

1931 

57 

S 

8 

1932 

66 

0 

0 

19 3 

39 

0 

0 

1934 

39 

0 

0 

19 ? 5 

45 

0 

0 

1936 

57 

0 

0 

19»7 

61 

0 

0 

Pepper has also a similrr t i!e 

to tell. 

Mleppey pepper which 

always commanded a higher price 

in the 

Lond 

oorra.ket than the 

pepper from Singapore and other 

place- 

regisi: 

ered a rapid fall in 

price in the thirties cau-ing very gr at ft i 

laiicial 

.-train ontheculti- 

vators of the pepper vine-. Table 

VI give 

s the pr ce of pepper from 


1929 to 1937- 


TABLE VI 


Price of Pepper (1929-37) 


Year 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Price per candy 
Rs. 

600 

509 

250 

140-200 

198 

134 

151 

142 

120 
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la spite of the best efforts of the Government to arrest the 
deteriorating economic condition, the pace of ths recovery was slow 
and it wss oniy War and its aftereffects and the accumula'ed effect-? 
of inflation brought about a steady and steep rise in the general 
level of prices in the forties. In 195 J — 51 before the First Five Year 
Plan wa? launched,the sharp tarugh short-lived impact of the 
Korean War boom als > mauifested itself in increase ia commodity 
prices , Prices of cereals were more ihau four tinn s higher tha i 
those of the pre-war period- Price controls and ratiming were 
introduced with a view to maeii g the food deficit tnd the conse¬ 
quent inflationary pressures. The cease-lire in Koretjj the improve¬ 
ment in the wuild p.oduction of wheat and rice aul better crop 
conditions in the country brought about a gensial declinj in the 
prices iu 1952-53 The year 1953-54 and the following jear witnessed 
a recession. To check the fall in prire tie Gi vernment took pecific 
measures, such as progesuve decontrol, cutting down of food 
imports, building up bufer stocks, e c. By 1955—56 the upward 
trend in to al cereal §proomc ioa on <; count of unfavourable 
weather conditions. Since 195b the me in price level has b en 
steady It may also be noted that an important factor which con¬ 
tributed to the rise ,n price-? during this period was the iucre sed 
outlay on the development it activities initiated under the Five 
Year Plans. Tae cost of living index numbers computed for select 
centres of the Dhtricl reflect the price level. Table VII gives the 
wotking class cost of living index numbers lor Allcppey and Sbc- 
rtillai from 1959 onwards. 


TABLE VII 

Working Class Cost op Living Index for AllEpply and 
Shertallai 


Year 

Alleppey 

Shefb 

1936 (B ise) 

100 

100 

1959 

426 

NA 

1960 

439 

* » t 

1961 

461 

•m# 

1962 

466 

462 

1963 

492 

496 

1964 

549 

552 

1965 

598 

610 

1966 

668 

664 
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T he foregoing table would make It clear that the price level 
bai been steadily increasing in this District in recent years. The 
rise was most pronounced daring the year 1964 when the consumer 
price index number roie from 495 to 549 at Alleppey and from 496 
to 5£2 at Shertaiiai. This trend contlmued unabated in 1965 and 
1966. Apa't from the general price level as measured by the cost 
of living index numbers the price situation may also be studied 
with reference to the fluttuations of the prices of specific commodi. 
ties. A statement of retail prices for certain imdortant commodi" 
ties at selec centres in the District prepaid for this Chapter by 
the Department of Statistics is given in the table at Appendix I, 

We may specially take into consideration the price situation 
in regard to rice wmen is the most important consumer goods lu 
Alleppey as elsewhere la the Srate the price of rice has registered 
steady increase m recent years. Rice prices did not. however, bhow 
any chauge during the years 1951—52 to 1953—54. This was due 
to the conn oi of food grains watch was in force since *942. The 
control was lifted in July 1954, At the time of the lifting of con¬ 
trols, tue central and atate (iovernments held large stocks of nee. 
After decontrol, tnesc stock * served to counteract the increase in 
p ice- Funhcr, wrih decontiol ihe hoarded stocks aLo cauie into 
market. The result was that after decontrol prices were slightly 
lower. The tail in u_e ali-india production during 1954o5 led to a 
maraed r.se in price from l95o-57 onwards. The irregular and 
insufficient supply iiom outside the SUte aiso accelerated the price 
iise. Table V 111 gives the wholesale price of rice in Alleppey for 
certain select monihs during the yeais 1959 to 1964. 

Table viii 


Wholesale Price or Rice (Rs. per quintal) at Alleppey 
(T 960 -64) 


Vear 

January 

April 

July 

October 

November 

December 

1959 

42-iO 

4v38 

51-30 

45-80 

48-00 

44-00 

I960 

55 89 

57-8 4 

62-61 

65 33 

6S-05 

63-95 

1961 

6192 

63 96 

68-90 

70-98 

68-04 

69-40 

1962 

6838 

62 70 

65-49 

62'75 

6503 

61-22 

1963 

6P22 

59-86 

62-24 

66 - 41 

68-81 

70-24 

1964 

67 31 

7V89 

75-37 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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The year 1964 saw a real crisis in regard to price sitmt'on of 
rice in Kerala, There was a persistent rise in rice prices during the 
year. Though there was a declining tendency in the price of rice 
during the harvesting season, It again rose during the subsequent 
months. Further, consequent on the fixation of prices of rice in 
Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Madras, rice stockists horaded th'ir 
stocks and they were unwilling to dispose them of at the rates fixed 
by the Government. The food problem became rather acute and 
there was practically no transaction in the open market, either at 
the wholesale or retail level, during a shjrt period- The situation 
became so critical that the Centra! and State Governments took 
the necessary steps by the beginning of the last quarter of the year 
to ease the positon informal ratioaing system was introduced in 
urban areas from 1st November. 1964 and from 15th of same 
month In rural parts. Informal rationing was replaced by statutory 
rationing with effect from October 24. 1965. 

Table TX also gi'-es the wholesale price of some important 
commoditlei 'ike crp-m, pepper, eing=r, arecanut and caconut at 
Alleppey for each of the years from lv60 to 1964 

TABLE IX 


Wholesale Prices of Select Commodities at Allfppey 
from 1963 to 1964 Price in Rs per Quintal) 


Commodity 

Variety 

1960 

1961 

'962 

i96l 

1964 

Copra 

Sundrled 

161-84 

16023 

'80 31 

191*4* 

184-90 

Coconut * 


22 12 

22 29 

24'66 

25 80 

24 66 

Arecanut * 

Kizh-ken 

313 

2-97 

3'90 

249 

3-14 

Pepper 

Palai 

508'46 

372 81 

2Q2'89 

268 13 

319 02 

Ginger 

Dry 

152'60 

124-84 

174-54 

2U-35 

346-16 

* Price per 

100 


4 





It mav be relevant in this context to make a few observations 
on the b^haViour of the price of the above commodities in recent 
years. The pr-'ce of coconut and coconut products like copra in 
Kerala depends largely on the mrrketsin India as awhole. Every vear 
India imports several crores worth of coconut and co-onut products 
The imports are from Ceylon' The prices of coconut and coconut 
products in Ceylon are cheaper than those in Kerala. During the 
period 1951-52 to 1955-56 the price of coconut and coconut 
Droducts recorded a fall due to iacresed co upJtL.io i from Ceylon 
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However, the Imports from Teylo'i declind since 1958 as a result of 
import restric‘ion$ in India. The prices of coconut »nd coconut 
products, therefore, went up and this was reflecte i in the price of 
coconut in Kerala 

The pria* rise is more pronounced in the case of arec nut. 
The price has nearly doubled during the decide 1951-6' This was 
mainly due to the increase in dam ni ou’side Kerala and i nport 
restrictions. 

The price of pepper in the world m rket followed a downward 
trend after the boom that fallowed the Korean War. This resulted 
in a fall in production. The main reason for the fill in production 
and prices has been reduced off-take by the traditional buyers like 
the U K. and the IT.S.A- The slump iu the prices was temporarily 
arrested ti vards the middle of 1 958 The main contributory factors 
for the rise in prices since 1958-59 were shortfall and damage in the 
production of other competing countr'es. fresh purchases from the 
Communist countries and renewed enquiries from U S.A- Unbridled 
speculative activities caused unreasonable rise in prices in 1959-6 ) 
and 1960-61 and this urdue rise in prtces r- duced the chances of ex¬ 
panding the exports. This resulted in a fall in the prUe In 1961-62 
and subsequent years. 

The pTice of ginger recorded a fall in the fifties. This was 
mainly due to the fall in the volume of export. The main factors 
for the declisne in extorts were import restrictions in We 9 t 
Asian countries, increasing competition from other producing 
countries and change in consumer’s preference. The Suez crisis 
very badlv affected the ginger trade as Middle East i« it? most 
Important m'tket. This gave rise to a serious set ba^k in 1957 58 
The year 1959-60 witnessed a r ! se in the price This rise wasmifnly 
due to a shortage in supply relative to demand- Thereafter, the 
prices fluctuated with charges in demand and competition from 
other producing countries- In 1954 the price of giDger was more 
than double that of 1960. 

Wagbs 

More than two centuries ago, labour was supplied in Travancore 
by slaves or serfs attached to the soil. About 18.50 the price of a 
slave in Travancore was on the average between Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 
The slave had to toil from morn until evening and keep watch over 
the fields by night. Though the self-interest of the owners gave 
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an incentive to them to treat the slaves with kindness as understood 
at the time, this class of field-labourers were regarded as chattels 
and sold with the land and delivered ov'r in execution of decrees. 
Predid tlaveiy was abolisht d in the State in 1855. Rev Samuel 
Mateer writing in 1371 unk“s tin folio ving ohiervatioa about the 
position of iaoour in Travancore in the latter half of the 19th 
century- “Conndf rabl; activity in industrial and commercial 
pursuits, elementary arts and agricn ture. prevuls in Travancore so 
that a large proportion -- of the peop’e areusefuliy o xupied in various 
farms of productive lab iur. All the ordinary occupations ess ntial 
to civillshed life are carried on, often in a style very primitive and 
different from that of European workmen, but still practically effi¬ 
cient according to native ideas, The price of labour both skilled 
and unskilled and indeed of every commodity has largely increased 
within the iast twelve years. Whether this is owing to enlarged 
intercourse with other parts of In 11 ■, or the abolition of slavery 
and the spread of education and civilisation to the emigration of 
mam of the shanars to Ceylon and the Mauritiu* to the introduc¬ 
tion of coffee panting. the building of bridges ind other imp »rtant 
public works which bring hbour more into demand and cons ’quently 
increase its vaiue, or to other less obvious causes, producing a slow 
but general equalisation of the Vila.? of cnoisy thfoughou- the 
world, it is not easy to sty But tin wige of d >y labourers 
whieh in 1868 were, in rural districts 2 chuckle ams a day have by 
degrees risen to a minimum of 5 chuckrimi (41 d,), while even 
more is pai J to labou e-s on the coffee plantations. Tae prices of 
rice, meat, don an 1 other access iry articles hive also doubled at 
least within the -ame period’ 11 

Agricultural wages have as a rule been governed by custom Till 
1860 the wages of every c eed and class were exceedingly low; 
However gradually, there was a rise in the level of wages. Table 
X gives the statement of Daily Wages of Agricultural labourers in 
six Taluks of the Distiict, viz , Kirthikanpally, Mavelifckara Chen 
gannur, Tiruvalla, Ambalapuzha and Shertallal during the period 
1880 to 1895 


) The Land of Charity, Rev, S, Mateer, p. 104, 
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TABLE X 



Daily Wages of 

Agricultural Labourers 



No. 

Taluk 

As 

Ps- 

As. 

Ps 

As. 

Ps. 

1 

Karthikapdly 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Mavelikkara 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Chengsnnur 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

4 

Tiruvalla 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

Ambalapuzha 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shertallai 

2 

0 

2 

10 

3 

6 

• * * 


In several cases, particularly in the case of agricultural 
labour, the wages were paid in kind. Early in this century thl 
wages for reaping one para of paddy of wet land varied from 10J 
to 12 edangazhis of paddy in Travnnco/e. For transplanting, the 
wages were t*o to four chuckrms per day; for winnowing paddy the 
rale was one edangazhi and f »r pounding it into rice two nazhh for 
every para. These items of work were attended to by females- 
Ordinary day labourers got four to six chuckrama per day in the 
rural areas and seven to nme chuckratns in the urban areas. Mason’s 
wages in the country part variei from six annas to one Rupee while 
they got 8 annas to Rs, I and 4 as. in towns per day. The wages 
of a carpenter in town varied from half a Rupee to two Rupees and 
in rural areas from four annts to twelve annas, A blacksmith used 
to earn hilfto two Rupees per da/ and » goldsmith f to 3 Rupees 
a day. 

The wanes of labourers continued to increve in the early 
decades of this century. In Alleppev according to the 1931 census 
skilled maie labourers used to earn 12 annas to Rs per day, an 
unskilled labourer 8 annas and skilled female libourers six to 12 
ann*s per day. The wages preva’ent in two important industries of 
the District viz., Coir and Oil Milling arc given below!— 

Industry Daily wages in Chuckrams 


Coir mat and matting Factory Men 2l 

Women 12 

Boys 10$ 

Girls 

Men ! 5 1 


Oil Mills 
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The Economic Depression of the early thirties brought about a 
fall in the wage level. But wages rose again with the outbreak of 
the World War in 1939, In the meantime the rise of the trade union 
movement also helped to bnn; about the rise in the wage level- In 
recent time9 there has been a steady increase in tte wages of all 
classes of workers in the District—agricultural as well as non- 
agricultural. A statement of the prevailing rates of wages for 
agricultural opera*ions and some other employments in Alleppey 
District in 1965 is given in Table X 1. 

TABLE XI 

Prevailing rates; op Wages in certain Select Employments, 1967 

AgrituUaral Operations 

Men Women 

Ordinary Mazdor Rs. 2.50 to 3.50 Rs. 1 to 1.75 

Ploughing Rs- 4 to 7 (Including the 

charge for bullocks) 

Harvesting 1 bushel for every 8 bushels of piddy 

Re-planting & Weeding Rs- 1 50 for 6 hours work (for females) 

N. B. There will be a slight iocreare in wages in all Agricultural 
Operations during growing especially in Sugar Canes cutting 
seasons- 

Coconut plucking 6 coconuts for every 100 coconuts 
Toddy Tapping 17 ps. per 24 oz. bottle of toddy 

Building Operations 

Carpenters Rs. 3 to 5 per day 

Brick masons Rs, 5 to 5 per day 

Other Operation Non-Agricultural) 

Husk beating 3l piea per 100 husks 

Saw Mills Rs, 2.50 to 3,50 per day 

Oil Mills R», 2.50 to 3 per day. 

The Government of India have selected Pulfmgunnu (Kottanad 
Taluk) and Pennukara Vddakku (Chenganour Taluk) for regular 
collection of data on agricultural wages in this District, A statement 
of wages in these centres for the period 1960-65 is given at Appendix 
II to this Chapter. It is also worth mentioning that the Government 
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have fixed the minimum wages for agticultural operations under 
the Minimum Wages Act 19>8. The details aie giveu in Table Xlf, 

TABLE XII 

Minimum Wages for Agricultural Labour 


A. Minimum time rates for an eight hour day, 

Rs. 

1 Ordinary Agricultural opera!ions 

1 Men 1.50 

2 Women 1.00 

2 Preparting pits of bunds for planting coconuts 

^excepting in sandy tracts) 1,5; 

3 Digging or ploughing and preparing mounds ridges 
or basins for tapioca or su£ar cultivation [excepting 

in sandy tracts) 1 63 

B, Minimum piec -rates for plucking of coconuts 

Per coconut tree 0.04 


Pius one-coconut for 
every 25 trees or 
pan thereof, 

C. Ploughing 

1. Ploughing with labourers’ bullocks 2-75 

for a four hrur 
working day. 

2 Ploughing with cultivators bullocks 1.50 

for a four hour 
working day 

3 Transplanting operation- The minimum wag°3 shall be the same 
as per any ordinary labour but the working hours shall be five 
for Kay>l areas and six for other are^s. 

N B- The hours of work fix id above are hours of actual work (i, e. 
excluding time spent in assembling proceeding to the work- 
spot and returning, rest periods etc ) 

4 Harvesting and threshing-i/9 of the harvested paddy in addit¬ 
ion to the customary payment caked ‘tbeerpu’ or ‘Vellamkudi'. 
Workers shall be entitled to remuneration for carrying Katta’ 
if threshing ground is not provided at the rate of one for every 
2,000 paras of paddy field. 
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D. If the exitting rates for all or any of the above agricultural 
operations are higher than the grates notified above, the higher 
rates will continue to be paid- 

in addition, minimum wages have been fixed (n several other 
scheduled establishments under the provisions of the Minimum 
Wages Act. A statement of the minimum wages In respect of a few 
is given in Table XIII. 


A. 

1 

2 

3 


B. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

C 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 


TABLE XIII 

Statement of Minimum Wages in respect of somb select 
Employments 


Employment in rice mills, flour mills and dball mills. 


Driver 

Hullerman (semi-skilled) 

Yard workers and attendants in the 
boiling and milling sections:— 

a) Men 

b) Women 

Contingent Employees of Panchayats 

Scavenger 

Sweeper 

Sanitary Mazdoor 

All other unskilled workers Employed 
in Panchayats 


Rs. 2.87 per day 
Rs. 2.50 per day 


Rs. 2-19 per doy 
Rs. 1.60 per day 

Rs. 62 00 per month 
Rs. 62.00 ,, 

Rs. 62.00 

Rs- 52 00 ,, 


Employment on the construction or maintenance of Roads or 
In Building operations. 


Brick Masons 

Rubble Mason 

Laterite Mason 

Laterite cutter 

Brick moulder 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Fitter 

Painter 

Sawyer 

Plumber 


Rs. 3.85 per day 
Rs. 3.85 „ 

Rs. 3 85 „ 

Rs. 3.30 „ 

Rs. 3.03 „ 

Rs. 3.30 „ 

Rs. 3.85 „ 

Rs. 3.30 „ 

Rs. 3.30 „ 

Rs. 3.85 „ 

Rl. 3-30 
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12 Wood cutter 

Rs. 3.03 „ 

13 Boatman 

Rs. 2.48 „ 

14 Maikad or unskilled workers: 
a) Man (Special unskilled) 

Rs. 2.7B „ 

b) Man (Ordinary unskilled) 

Rs. 2.20 „ 

c) Woman (Ordinary unskilled) 

Rs. 1 65 „ 

d) Adolescent (Ordinary unskilled) 

Rs. 1.38 „ 

D. Printing Presses 

I Unskilled Workers 

1 Cleaner "j 

2 Sweeper 1 

3 Peon V Rs. 40.00 per month 

4 Watchmen | 

5 Mazdoor J 

II Skilled Workers 

All other workers than those specified 
as unskilled or as apprentices 

Rs. 45.00 per month 

III Apprentices 

Rs- 20 GO per month 

E. Timber Industry 

Men or woman doing identical works 

Rs. 1.78 per day 

Man 

Rs. 1.87 „ 

Woman 

1.40 „ 

F. Toddy Tapping 

Piece rates for a bottle of coconut toddy (24 ounces) produced aud 

moasnred out to the contractor in 
Karthikappally. M^velikkara, Kuttatad, 
Shertailai, Ambalapuzha Taluks (exclud¬ 

50 ps. per bottle 

ing Allcppey Municipality) 

Alleppey Municipality, Tiruvalla 1 

Taluk, Chengannur J 

60 ps. per bottle 

G. Oil Mills 

Category of Workers 

Daily wages 

Unskilled 

1 Yard worker 

Rs. 

1.75 per day 

2 Yard Moopan 

249 „ 

3 Fillers 

1.75 „ 

4 Cutterman 

175 „ 

S Oiler 

1.73 „ 

6 Bellowman (Blower) 

1.75 

7 Heavy Head Load workers attached to mills 2.00 „ 
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Semi Skilled 


Rs- 

1 

Chuck worker 


1.87 

2 

Cutterman also doing the work of carrying 



copra to the cutter and removing punnac 

l.»7 „ 

3 

Chuck edamoopan 


2 12 „ 

4 

Cooper 


2.12 „ 

5 

Tinker, if attached to mills 


2.00 „ 

A. 

Skilled 



1 

Engine Driver 


2.50 „ 

2 

Blacksmith 


2.50 „ 

3 

Electrician (qualified) 


2.50 „ 

4 

Latheman (Turner) 


2.50 „ 

5 

Chuck moopan 


2-31 „ 

B- 

Boat Transport 




Licensed crew Basic pay per 

Dearness 

Batta 


mensem 

sllowance 




per mensem 


I 

Serang 35 

25 

ODe anna six pies 




per running hour 

2 

Driver 35 

25 

do 

3 

Boat Master 35 

25 

do 


UnFcensed crew 



4 

Lascars 20 

22 

do 


The Minimum rates of wares payable to the employees 
employed in the processing and baling operations in the Coir 
industry are given at Appendix HI to this Chapter, 


STANDARD OF LIVING 

The studies into the pattern of family income and expenditure 
undertaken at different periods serve to give us an in«i?ht into the 
Standard of living of a peoole. The Travancore Banking Enquiry 
committee Report M930) throws light on the econraic condition of 
the people of the village of Kodenthurthu kara, seven miles north 
of Sbertalial The findings of the Committee in respect of this 
Village which may be taken as repre entative of the District are 
summarised below. The total wealth of this village which had then 
a population of 3169 persons is shown in Table XIV. 
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TABLE XIV 

Total Wealth of the Village 


Particulars Value 

(R«.) 

Cattle 5.875 

Agricultural holdings 11,69.175 

House property 1,14.160 

Gold and silver 29,004 

Utensils 23,416 

Investments in banks 40 176 

Lent to others 87,871 

Other assets 3,66,880 

Total 18,36,561 


It maybe seen that the average wealth per bead was Rs. 474 
and per family, Rs, 2,616, The total Income from agriculture per 
annum was Rs. 72,112 and from other sources Rs. 77,458 making 
up a total of Rs* 1.49,750. The annual income per head comes to 
Rs. 33 and per family Rs: 215. 

The total annual income and expenditure of six typical families 
in this village as per the findings of the Committee are shown in 
Table XV- 


TABLE XV 

Annual Income and Family Budgets of six typical families 


Agriculturists Family in comfort 

Family below comfort 

No, of members 

15 

3 

Total ineome 

Rs. 071 

Rs. 168 (Rs. 50 borrowed) 

Total expsnditure 

Rs. 240 

Rs. 161 

Artisans 

No. of members 

8 

4 

Total Income 

Rs, 297 

Rs 126 

Total expenditure 

Rs 297 

Rs. 117 

Trades 

No. of members 

7 

6 

Total income 

Rs 480 

Rs 270 

Total expenditure 

Rs. 438 

Rs. 267 
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Cost of Living Index Surveys 1946 and 1951 

A family budget survey was conducted in June 1946 by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Travancore University, on behalf of the 
Travancore Government in 7 select towns of eistwhile Travaneoie 
State. Alleppey was one of the towns covered by the survey, The 
purpose of the suivey was to collect basic data for the periodical 
compilation of the cost of living indices in select towns. Similar 
surveys were conducted by the Division of Statistics. Travencore 
University, in a few more selected centres in Travancore-Cochin 
State In 1951- The centres covered by the new survey in Alleppey 
District were TiruvaMa, Kayamkulara, Pulinkunnu, and Shertallai. 
The economic life of the people in these centres was studied with 
reference to the following aspects, (i) Distribution of families in 
broad expenditure groups (2) Composition of family (3) Family 
budgets (4) Particulars of commodities and average quantities of 
of articles consumed per month in the family and (5) Cost of living 
index. 

As returns relrting to total income for each family were not 
considered reliable, a division of families in the economic strata 
was made according to the monthly expenditure In the family. 
Table XVI gives the percentage distribution of families in the above 
centre according to the tyre! monthly expenditure. 

TABLE XVI 

Percentage distribution of the families according to the 
Expenditure groups 



Total 


Expenditure in rupees per month 


No of 

Leas 

50 100 

150 

250 

360 


Centres 

families 

than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Avera 



50 

103 

150 

250 

350 

500 


Alleprey 

1,751 

1 

27 

32 

29 

8 

3 

155 

Tiruvalla 

1,050 

5 

36 

28 

25 

5 

1 

133 

Kayamkulam 998 

11 

42 

26 

14 

5 

2 

120 

Pulikounnu 

1,025 

6 

57 

22 

11 

2 

2 

105 

Shertallai 

1,000 

6 

35 

27 

20 

7 

5 

145 

It may be seen that 

in all 

the 

five centres 

families 

with 


expenditure above Rs. 25 : formed only a very small percentage, 
the largest number of families coming within the expenditure 
groups Rs. 50 to 100 and Rs- 100 to 150. 
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As the standard of living of a family depends to some extent 
on its composition it would be interesting to have an idea of the 
average size of the family expressed in terms of adult equivalents 
in broad expenditure groups In respect of each of the four centres. 
Table XVII conveys this information. 

TABLE XVII 

Average size of family in terms of adult equivalents in Broad 

EXPBND1TURB GROUPS 


Expenditure in rupees per month 


Centres 

Below 

50 

100 

150 

250 

36o Average 


Rs. 50 

to 100 

to 150 

to 250 

to 350 

to 500 

size 

AUeppey 

2.82 

3.85 

6.10 

6-70 

7.99 

9.64 

5.67 

Tiruvalla 

2.77 

4.53 

5.61 

6.38 

7.38 

9-84 

5*37 

Ka>amkulam 

3.11 

5.32 

6.13 

6.72 

7.51 

6.65 

6 62 

Puliokunnu 

2.52 

4.32 

6.41 

6'U7 

6,95 

6.43 

5 04 

Shertallui 

2.59 

3.99 

5.32 

6-17 

6.79 

.30 

5.07 


It is significant that the averaee size of the families showed a 
tendency to Increase along with the increase in total expenditure in 
respect of all the five centres; The tables in Appendix IV give 
details of fam.ly expenditure under major items for the respective 
expenditure groups in all the five centres- 

Table XVIII gives the percentage o* expenditure in the five 
centres in broad expenditure groups according to the items of 
expenditure- 


TABLE XVIII 

Percentage distribution of the totBl expenditure according 
to the items of expenditure 


Centres 

Expend)- Food 

ture 

group 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

Housing 

Ligbt- 

Fuel 

Pansuparl 

Recreation 

Medical 

Education 

Miscella' 

neous. 

AUeppey 

Below Rs. 50 

62.8 

5.2 

13.4 

4.7 

13.9 


50-100 

63.4 

5 8 

12.2 

5.9 

12.7 


100-150 

63.8 

5.8 

11.3 

5.8 

13.3 


150-250 

63.4 

6,4 

10.5 

6.B 

13.3 


250-350 

53,2 

7.1 

11.5 

5.9 

17.8 


360-500 

56,6 

6.6 

12.6 

4,6 

20.6 



Tiruvalla BelowRs-GO 
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70.1 6.6 

12.0 

3.0 

355 

8.0 

50 100 

69.4 

7.7 

10,6 

3.3 

9.0 

100-150 

67-2 

7.8 

11,5 

3.1 

10.4 

150-250 

65.1 

7.6 

12.9 

2.6 

11.8 

250-350 

64.3 

7-5 

12.6 

2.5 

24.8 

350-500 

68.8 

7,7 

15.6 

2.1 

18.8 

Kayamkulam 

Below Rs. 50 

66.4 

6.0 

10.0 

4.5 

13,0 

50-100 

65.5 

5.3 

9,1 

4.8 

14.3 

100-150 

64.5 

6.6 

8.9 

4.3 

16.3 

150-250 

61.9 

6.2 

10.6 

3.2 

15.1 

250-350 

57,7 

6*1 

8-9 

2.5 

24.8 

350-200 

56.4 

6.0 

10.8 

1.3 

25-0 

Pulinkunnu 

Below Rs. 50 

67.1 

5.7 

14.7 

4.3 

8,2 

50-100 

68,6 

6,2 

11.2 

3,6 

10.4 

100-150 

67.2 

6.4 

11.0 

5.4 

12.0 

150-250 

66,5 

6.0 

14.1 

2.7 

10.7 

250-350 

65,3 

7.0 

12 4 

1.8 

13-0 

350-500 

56 4 

7.2 

13.8 

1.8 

20.8 

Shertallai BelowRs.50 

02.4 

6.0 

17.6 

6.1 

8.9 

50-.00 

63.4 

6.7 

11.6 

4.4 

13.8 

100 150 

62.2 

6.7 

10-3 

3.7 

17.1 

150-260 

71.5 

6,8 

10.2 

2,6 

18.9 

250-350 

57.7 

64 

10.7 

1.9 

23.3 

350-500 

55.9 

5,9 

10 .x 

19 

26.2 

The tables given in Appendix V give 

the 

average 

quantities of 


the various cummodiiies consumed per month in the family accord¬ 
ing to the expenditure groups in all the centres. 

Table XIX gives the cost ol living index for the period of June 
1946 for Adeppey and February 1951 for TVruvalla, Kayamkulam, 
Pulinkunnu and Sbertallai in respect of the different expenditure 
groups. 
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TABLE XIX 

Cost of Living Index for Expenditure Groups 
(Rupees per mensem) 

Centres Below 50-100 100-150 150-250 250-350 350-500 Average 
50 


Alleppey 

323 

310 

295 

265 

272 

252 

283 

Tiruvalla 

267 

353 

331 

318 

306 

278 

336 

Kayanakulam 398 

389 

364 

319 

283 

261 

366 

Pulinkunnu 

344 

3c 5 

314 

3i8 

309 

357 

328 

8hertallai 

347 

3G4 

251 

269 

247 

236 

286 


Rural Crbdit Survey (1951—52) 

In 195J—52 a Rural Credit Survey was conducted in 8 
villages in the erstwhile Quilon District by the Reserve Bank 
of India as part of the All India Rural Credit Survey. These 
included the villages of KalJikkad (ICarthikapaliy Ta.uk), 
Patbiyoor (Karttukapally Taluk), Valamangalom South (Karthika- 
pally Taluk;, and Kuricbimuttom (Tiruvulla Taiuk) in the present 
AUeppcy District. Field investigationi were conducted in these 
selected villages by adopting tbe stratthed random sampling method 
All the famines in each of these villages weie covered by the 
General Schedule adopted for the survey which coveted such items 
of expenditure as construction and repairs to residential houses, 
durbale consumer goods, death, mairiage and other cermonies, 
sickness, education and litigation and did not include current con¬ 
sumption items such as foou stuffs and entertainments. this was 
supplemented by an intensive enquiry confined to a small sub-sample 
of 15 cultivating families in each ot these selected villages. 1 ihe 
data on important items of family expenditure incurred during the 
12 months preceding the month of investigation w c re collected from 
all families in the villages. Table gives the data relating to average 
expenditure per cultivating family collected at tbe survey. 


1 All the cultivating families in the village* surveyed were arranged in the 
descending order of the size of their cultivated holdings and divided into 
four groups, vi?., big, large, medium and small- The first 10 per cent o { 
the families formed the first gpoup the second 20 per ce.it the second group 
the middle 40 per cent the third group and tbe last 30 per cent the 4th group 
Two families were selected for the random survey from the Aral group. 4 
from the 2nd group 6 form the third group and 3 from the 4th group- 
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TABLE XX 

Family expenditure on the Recorded items 


(General Schedule data. Amount in Rs- per cultivating family) 

Proper- Proportion of Average 

tion of Average expenditure expendi- 
famili- expehdi- on the item ture per 
Item es repor- ture per to the total reporting 

ting ex- family expenditure family 

penditure on reeeorded 

(per cent) iiem9 

(per cent) 

1 Construction and re¬ 
pairs of residential 
houses and other 

buildings 93.8 111 27 119 

2 Purchase oy household 

utensils furniture ect., 25.5 9 2 36 

3 Purchase of clothing, 



shoes, bedding etc.. 

99.6 

65 

16 

65 

4 

Death ceremonies 

13.6 

9 

2 

65 

5 

Marriage and other 
ceremonies 

42.5 

81 

20 

189 

6 

Medical expenses 

78.5 

67 

16 

85 

7 

Educational expenses 

■ 16 

58 

12 

94 

8 

Litigation charges 

14.8 

19 

5 

130 


Total 

100.0 

410 

100 

410 


Table XXI shows the 

family 

expenditure 

on 

recorded items 


compared with the pattern of all-India expenditure, 

TABLE XXI 

Recorded items of family Expenditure 


(General Schedule date. Amount in Rs. per cultivatinge family 

India Djstiict 

Proportion Proportion 

of families Average of families Average 
Item reporting expendi- repornng expendi- 

this expen. ture per this expen- ture per 
diture family diture family 


(Per cent) 

1 Construction and 
repairs of residential 
houses and other 

buildings 39-8 61 


(Per cent) 

93.8 111 
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3 

Purchase of household 
utensils, furniture etc., 26*1 

9 

25.5 

9 

3 

Purchase of clothing, 
shoes, bedding etc. 97.5 

132 

99.6 

55 

4 

Death ceremonies 10.4 

13 

13.6 

9 

5 

Marriage and other 
ceremonies 30.0 

86 

42*5 

81 

6 

Medical expenses 32.3 

26 

78.5 

67 

7 

Educational expenses 18.3 

18 

51.6 

48 

& 

Litigation charges 6.4 

16 

14*8 

19 


The above tables reveal that the pattern of family expenditure 
in the District was diderent from that in almost all other parts of 
India. These var auous are due to the special conditions prevailing 
here* The District is located in the nigh rainfall zone of the west 
coast and its climate calls for smaller expenditure on clothes and 
higher expenditure on maintenance and repairs of houses. The high 
standard of educations in the area also accounts lor the variations 
in the pattern oi ezpendituie. The aver age family expenditure was 
found to vaiy between cultivators ano non-cultivators as web as 
lfom village to Village. In theAlleppey District, it was ihe highest at 
Rs. 660 valamangaism aoutb and the lowest at Rs, 403 m Kanjur. 
koaakkakom in tne case oi cultivator; Table XXIl gives the total 
expenditure on recorded items or family expenditme in the live 
villages. 

TABLE XXII 

Total Expenditure on Recorded items of family Expenditure 
(General Schedule data) 

AVERAGE EXPEND11URE PER FAMILY IN RUPEES 
Village , Cultivators Non-Cultivators All Families 


Kallikkad 

514 

178 

326 

Pathiyoor 

424 

145 

336 

Valamangaism South 

560 

111 

334 

Kaajurkotte kkakom 

403 

87 

278 

Kurichimuttom 

472 

93 

371 


The expenditure on construction and repairs of residential 
bouses and other buildings reflects to some extent the level of the 
standard of living of a people. The proportion of cultivating 
families reporting expenditure on this item was more than 90 per 
cent in all the five villages the proportion being as high as 99.1 per 
cent In Kurichimuttom* Average expenditure per cultivating family 
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on this item varied from Rs. 97 in Kanjuskottakkakom to Rs. 168 in 
Kailikkad- Table XXHI shows the expenditure on construction 
an d repairs of residential houses and other buildings in the five 
villages. 


TABLE XXIII 

Expenditure on construction and Repiirs of residential houses 


and other buildings 
(General Schedule data) 
Proportion 



of families 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

illage 

reporting 

per famiiy. 

per report¬ 


expenditure 


ing family 


(Per cent) 



Kallikkad 

96.4 & 

168 

174 

Pathiyoor 

96.5 

106 

116 

Va’amangalam South 96.2 

125 

130 

Kanjurkottakkakom 

95.4 

67 

122 

Kurich muttom 

99.1 

122 

123 


As for other items of expenditure, It may be noted that about 
26 per cent of the total number of cultivating families reported 
expenditure on purchase of household utensils, furniture etc., whil 
almost all the cultivating, families reported expenditux* on purchase 
of cothing, shoes bedding etc. The averaae expenditu e on the 
former item varied from Rs. 3 in the case of small cultiv*t >rs to Rs. 
40 in tha case o' b'g cul ivat^rs while the average expenditure on 
the latter item raaged from Rs, 36 in the case of small cultivators. 
Moreover, leasthm 5 per cent of the total expenditure on 
8p j cified items of family expenditure wos on death ceremonies while 
about 20 p;r ce it of the total expenditure was on m rriages and 
other ceremonies. It Is also significant that m.dical expensess 
educational expenses and litigation charges also cliimsd their shar, 
of family expenditure, The expenditur* reported by big cu.tivatore 
on medicine was 4 times, on litigation 11 rimes, and on education 
33 time* the expenditure reported by the small cultivators. 

A SURVBY OF THE ECONOMY OF THE PlSHERFOLK (1954) 

The findings of the survey of the economy of the fidierfolk in 
the villages of Purakkad and Arathinkal conducted in 1954 by the 
Tr»vancore* Cochin Eeonomic Research Couucil help to throw light 
on the standard of living of one of the less privileged sections of 
the community in the District. They ate briefly summarised below, 
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Most of the households in Purakkid village earned something 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 per fortnight on an average. This la 
evident from the fact that out of the 70 households which were 
brought under study, only 22 had incomes in this range. They re¬ 
presented 32‘4% of the total number of he upholds. The next most 
frequent income group was Rs. 10-20 in which there were 1\ house¬ 
holds. There were two households getting even less, i. e., in the 
income tange Rs. 5-'0, As for the higher income bracket«, it is seen 
that 10 households fell in the class Rs. 30-40 9 in the group Rs- 
40-50 and 7 in the income range Rs, 50-60 There were 9 households 
In the ranges above Rs, 60-75. Thus only 13 % of the households had 
incomes above Rs. 60 per fortnight. Of these, 2 were in the range 
Rs- 60-7S, 2 ia the range Rs' 7-100, and in the highest iocomc 
group viz-, Rs. 100 or more. On examination ^of the aggregate 
income earned by the 70 households on an average during one 
fortnight, it is found that with a total income of Rs. 2,933, each 
family on an average, made Rs, 42 per fortnight. 

The expenditure of the households out-ran the income by a 
substantial margin. On an average the exDenditure was about 33 % 
more than the income every fortnight for the village as a whole- 67 
households out of the totsl of 76 showed some amount of deficit 
in their budgets. Thus only a little less than 5% of the households 
could b dance their budgets, of the households with deficits, 3 had 
deficit less than 10% of their average income. Of the remainiag, 
26 had deficits between 10-25 % of the incomes and 29 showed 
deficits between 25-50 of their incomes. Of the remaining he ivy 
deficit households 8 were in the deficit class of 50-100 % of Income 
and 1 in the group of deficit more than 100% of the average fortni. 
ghtly income. 

Turning to the pattern of expenditure in Purakkad village, it 
was obs*rved that 22 households were in the expenditure group of 
Rs. 20-30.Tbi9 represented 31.4%of the total number of households. 
There were only 3 households in grouos less than Rs. 20-30 Of 
these 2 were In the group Rs. 10.20 and l in the group Rs. 5 10. Of 
the nearly 65% households in the expenditure groups above Rs. 
20-*0, 14 ware in the grouo Rs. 30-40 'representing 20% of the 
total number of households in the vi'lage. About 9% of the house¬ 
holds fell in the expenditure group Rs 40-50 while the -*ame namber 
fell in the next higher group of Rs. 50-60, and 7 households, i. e. 
10% of the toral number, were in the expenditure group Rs. 60-75 
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followed bv another 5 house9 ( 7 .l%)-in the group Rs. 7-5*100- There 
were 7 households in the highest expenditure group of Rs; 1Q0 and 
more. 

The bulk of the households in Purakkad 1-e. 53% spent only 
less than 50% jf their tota’ outlay oi items of foid. The large 
majority of households spmt between Rs. 10-20 per fortnight on an 
average on food. There were 36 households of this^type represent¬ 
ing 51-4% of the total. Tnere w is o ily 1 household which spent 
less than Rs- 5 during a fortnight oi food. 2 households used to 
spend bstween Ri. 5-10. In the food expenditure group &9. 80-38 
there were 16 househdds, which wis 22,9 £ of the total number of 
households. Of the remlining 16 houseioids, 12 (17.1% afthe 
total) spent between Rs. 30-50 on items of food, 2 households wero 
in the food expenditure group of Rs' 50-75, while there was 1 
household which used to spend mo-e than Rs, 100 per iortinght on 
an average for food. 

Most of the households could contribute only less than 8% of 
their total expenditure by wiy of home produced food. There were 
65 households in this group representing 25.3 £ of the total number 
of households and the rem lining \ households got only between 
5-10£ of their total expenditure by way of home - produced food. 
A large majority of h mssholds spent only a limited amount on 
pulses, vegetables and condiments. 

Examining the outlay on items other than food, it is seen tha* 
43 £ of the houssuolds so-nt less than 5% of the total outlay on 
items of clothings while 49 £ o' spjnt bitween 5-10£ The rema¬ 
ining 8% of to j households spent between 10 25% of their total 
outlay on these stums, lu terms of absolute figures it is seen that 
20% of the hiuseholds soeat less thaa Rs. 1 per fortaight on cloth¬ 
ing, while 30 households (i2-9%) s uent between Rs. 1-3. 21.4* of the 
households were in the range of spending Rs. 3-5 fo'lowed by 8 
households (11.4*) between Rs. 5-10. 2 households (2-9*) between 
Rs. 10-25 and 1 household spending between Rs, 25-50 on clothing 
per fortnight on an average. 

Turning to miscellaneous items it is found that in PanWcad, 
60* of the hou-chotds soent only less than Rs 5 per fortnight on 
th se items. 15 hens'holds (21.4*) sp-nt bitween Rs- 5-JO, 6 
between R3 10-20, 1 b-twee t Rs. 20-30 and 1 each In the groups 
Rs. 30-50 and Rs. 50-75. The remaining 2 htuseholds spent more 
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than Rs. 100 on an average during a fortnight on miscellaneous 
items. These two household* were found to be households in the 
highest tncome groups also. 

Fifty-five households which were studied iu Arathink&l village 
revealed that the average income per household was Rs. 30.5 per 
fortnight. This was worked out from a total income figure for the 
households of Rs, 1,878. At the same time there war a total con¬ 
sumer expenditure of Rs. 2 687 giving an average of Rs, 3#.9 per 
household. This showed a budget gap of nearly 60%. 

Detailed examination of income and expenditure distribution 
in this village gave the following results. 14 honsehold* represent¬ 
ing 25-5% of the total number earned on an average during a 
fortnight only between Rs- 10 and Rs. 20. 20 households (36 4%) 
earned between Rs. 20-30 per fortnight. Thus nearly 61% of the 
households in this village had an income of less than Rs, 30 per 
fortnight. The rest of the households were distributed in the 
fo.lowing manner. 15 households (>7.3%) were in the Rs. 30-40 
Income groop, 2 each in the groups Rs- 40-50 and R*, 60-75 and 1 
each in the income groups Rs. 50-6o and mere than Rs. 100. 

The households in this village faced serious budget deficits. 
All except one of the 55 households were on the deftei stds. Of these 
54 households, 7.4s* had d*(bit* equivalent to between 10-25% of 
their in'om*s. 8 housaho'd* (H.t 0 'o) showed deficits to the extent 
of 25-500*0 of their foruighly income The vast majority of house¬ 
holds, about 65 0 *o. among tho^e having deficits ranging between 
53-l0o*o of their incomes. Tier® Was a substantial number of 
households (7) which showed very heavy iefioits in the range of 
more than 100 o /o of tbeir current incomes 1 

The patterns of expenditure shows that most of the households 
spent betwees Rs 30 40 a fortnight on the average- This class 
represented 34 5^ o f the total nom^er of households There were 
6 households (12 9o ' 0 ) which so-n less than this i. e., between Rs- 
20-30. One fifth of the households at the same time were spending 
between Rs, 46 and 50 and 14.6’’* 0 ware spending b Jtween Rs 50-60 
In the expenditure groups above this the r e were* 4 household in 
the group Rs 60 75. 4 in the grouo Rs. T 5- s 00 and 3 households iu 
the highest group Rs. 100 and above. It is seen that out of the 
three households in the highest expenditure group oaly one had 
iucome in the same range: The other two households were in thp 
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income group Rs. 30-40 and had this level of expenditure mainly 
due to unforeseen expenditure on account of ceremonials. 

Most of tha households in Arathinkal spent between 60-75% 
of their total outlay on food- There were 44 household of this 
per representing 80° ° of tfle total number. Most of the households 
■pent between jks 10-20 on food per fortnight on the averages 
There were 23 households of this type (41.8o/° of the total. The 
next largest number of noumholos fell in tne food expenditure 
group of Rs, 20-30 aed iaciud.d 30.9“/° of the total. Id households 
representing 21.8°/y of toe total number of households tell m the 
food expencitue group Rs. 30-50 wuile the remaining 3 household 
were seen m the group Rs. 5 0 -/ 5 . 

Home produced food playea a significant part in their consum¬ 
ption to the extent oj between 5-i0 present of the letai outlay in 
the case of 42 households (76.43, ) One housenoiu obtained food 
from this source to the extent o! ress tnan ;>% of the total outia— 
on foods and services. 11 householos (20*y consumed food pro¬ 
duced at home to the value of between to ro* of their total ex^en- 
dture. There was l hou sehold in the percentage range ot 15-20. 
The outlay on pulses veget*b[e and condiments iu this village was 
distributed as follows. 58* ot the housho.us spent less tnon 5* or 
their total outlay on t hese items; the iest spent 5 in* 

As for the outlay on clothing and cniscellancou s items of expen 
diture, 78* of the households spent jcss tnan 5 % of their total 
outlay on clothing while the remaining 22* spent between 5 
—10* of the total. 35% of the houstbjius spent less that 
°%, 44* between 5-13, i 8 * between 10 and 25 and o* of 
the households above 25* of their total expenditure on misce¬ 
llaneous items. In terms of money outlay, it is seen that m 
Aratbinkal, about 26* of the households spent less than Re 1 
on clothing during a fortnight on an average- The largest 
percentage of households (58.2; spent between Ks.l—3 on clothing 
duiing the same period. There were 9 other households under 
study in this village and of these, 7 spent between Rs. 3 and 5 
on an average during a fortnight on clothing. The remaining 2 
households were seen to spent between Rs. 5-10 on clothing 
during a fortnight. 

Most of the households (78.2*) spent less than Rs. 6 per 
fortnight on miscellaneous items. The rest (12.7* of the total) 
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spent between Ri.5 and Rs. 10 on miscellaneous items, 3 spent 
between Rs. 10-20 and 2 between Rs. 30-50. 

Family Budgets of 4gricultural Labourers 

In order to have a picture of the standard of living of 
the people living in the rural areas of the District, we may 
also rely on the findings of the sample survey of the family 
budgets of agricultural workers conducted by the Statistics 
Department for the state in three selected villages iu A leppey 
District at the instance of the Minimum wages comm'ttee 
for Employment in Agrcculturs constituted by the Government 
of Travancore Cochin in 1953. Enquiries were conduc d in 
the villages Kainakan (KuttanaJ fnaluk) Eraviperoor (Thin: valla 
Thaliik) and Pallipuram (Shertal ai Tualuk)* 

Table XXIV shows the average distribution of percentage of 
expenditure per family per year ia these villages. 


TABLE XXIV 

Average distribution and percentage of expenditure per 
family per year 



Kainakiri 

Eraviperoor 

Pal ipuram 

No. of Girds 
analysed 


200 

ioo 


109 



Amount % 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

aj 

to 

Items 

Rs. 


Rs 


Rs 


Food 

329.7 

64.4 

237.9 

69.9 

339.0 

69.5 

Rent 


... 

0.9 

0.3 


• * ■ 

Ltght and Fuel 33.2 

5.7 

10.0 

2.8 

31.4 

5.5 

Pansuparl 

27.0 

4.4 

17.1 

4.7 

26.9 

4.7 

Clothing 

33.7 

6.7 

32.1 

8.8 

32.7 

5.7 

Miscellaneous 99.5 

18.9 

85.4 

23.5 

83.9 

14.6 

Total 

523.1 

100.0 

363.4 

100. 

573.9 

100.6 

Family Budgets of Toddy-Tappers 




We may also refer to the findings of the enquiry 

conducted into 


the family budgets of toddy tappers in Ambilapuzba and Shertaliai 
centics by the Statistics Department of.the State in 1957-58. In the 
former centre 100 households were enumerated and the latter 45. 
On an average there were six to seven members in a household at 
both these centres. Among every ten parsons in the population there 
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were on an average two earners, two earning dependents and six 
non-earning dependents at each of the centres- The total household 
expenditure in Ampalapuzha centre was estimated at Rs.i 59 62 
and at Shertallal Rs. 168.52. The detailed break-up of the total 
expenditure into its miin component parts viz, food, clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous shows that the lion’s share of the 
expenditure was on food. The details of household expenditure 
at both the centres are given in Table XXV. 

TABLE XXV 

Dealls of Household Expenditure 


Items AmbJapuzha 

Food 

Sbertallai 

All 

General (tapioca, rice, 

104-88 

112.65 

oereals) 

49.64 

49.18 

Pulses 

3.5/ 

5.03 

Vegetables 

•3.14 

2.84 

Meat, fish etc 

8.92 

7.80 

Oil and fats 

6.14 

7.52 

Milk and milk products 

5.11 

7.91 

Fruits 

1.67 

1.70 

Condiments and sp : ces 
Clothing 

26.C9 

30.67 

All 

10.94 

11,09 

Dhothl 

2.04 

2.36 

Sari 

1.49 

1.54 

Shirting and Coating 

1.70 

1.64 

Blouse 

0.93 

0.94 

Readymade Garments 

0.02 

0.(6 

Towels 

0.50 

0.12 

Frocks 

0J3 

0.56 

Neriath 

0.99 

0.59 

Other clothing 

Blanket, bed sheet and 

0.16 

0.51 

beddings 

Laundry, Washerman and 

0.58 

0.08 

Washing 

1.52 

1.46 

Footwear 

0.04 

0.21 

Tailoring 

0.85 

1.02 
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Family Budget Survey In Bharanikavu (1961) 

The most recent family budget survey undertaken in the 
District was in connection with the census of 1961. Bharani¬ 
kavu was one of the four villages covered by the survey and 
its findings too may be summarised here. Ihe family budgets of il3 
households were studied during Survey. Tor ihe Survey the hous- 
sholds were classified under three main occupational groups having 
regard to their main sources of income- Accordingly 33*63 per oent 
households came in the group having agriculture or household 
cultivation, 30.08 per cent in the group having agricultural labour as 
their main occupation and 36.29 per cent having miscellaneous 
occupations like Government service, trade and other services. 

Of the households in the group having agricuture or household 
cultivation 10.53 per cent got a monthly income between Rs. 25 
and 50 , 15.79 per cent between Rs, 51 and Rs. 75, 21,05 percent 
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betweeh Rs. 76 and Rs. 100 and 52.63 per cent above Rs. 103 per 
mensem On a study of the item9 of expenditure for an average 
household in the virious income groups the following results were 
obtained. The first group, viz., food covered the major portion of 
expenditure coming to 60.77 per cant of the total for an avenge 
household. Taking individual income groups the amount spent on 
this item was found to rise with every higher income group. There 
was perfect uniformity in the items of food articles consumed by all 
income groups in this occupational group with variations in 
respect of the quantity consumed, the lower groups spending 
less than the higher income groups. Rice being the principal 
item of food accounted for 42 22 per cent of the expenditure 
on food. Next to rice come tapioca, coconuts, fish, milk oils 
chillies, condiments, vegetables etc. , costing 6.89, 11.00, 7.78, 
6*41, 3.50, ?.14, 3.32, and 2.02 per cent respectively of the 
expenditure on food. At the same time 2.78 per cent was spent 
on smoking while chewing cost 1.55 per cent. Clothing was 
the next major group of expenditure which covered 6,73 per 
cent of the total expenditure of an average family, while housing, 
fuel and light came as the third group costing 6.37 per cent 
of the total expenditure. Miscellaneous items of expenditure 
which covered 14 17 per cent of the total expenditure of an average 
family per month consisted of such items as education, dhobi 
barber travelling, medical, religious, saving and other items. The 
first three pnd the last i«ems were uniformly seen in all the income 
groups. The fou th fif*h and sixth items were found In more than 
one income group.The last but one item which included savings like 
provident fund, Kuri and other compulsory deposits, was the most 
Important Item of expenditare which took in 44.42 per cent of the 
total expendit ure for miscellaneous item of an average household. 
But, unlike other items, this item was found onlv in the highest in¬ 
come group. The amount spent on household cultivation, industry 
or business came next to the above. The first item took the major 
share coming to 98.37 per cent of the total expenditure under this 
head. The last income group fp?nt more than double the amount 
spent by all otbor income groups together for this item. The expe¬ 
nditure on business run by the household was seen only in the 
highest income group. 

As for the household having agricultural nbour as their main 
occupation, 14,71 per cent in this group had an average monthly 
income ranging from Rs.25 to Rs.50, 44.11 per cent Rs 51 to Rs,75, 
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29.41 per cent Rs.76 to Rs. 100 and 11 76 per cent above Ra.100- 
As in the case of other orcapat'o lal classes, food wis the major 
item of expenditure of this occupations! class as we 1- It covered 
79 98 per cent of the total. Clothiag, hou dag fuel and lighting and 
miscellaneous items of expenditure had more or less equal imior- 
tance with 7.17 percent, 6.60 per cent and 5 97 per cent respect- 
vely of the total expenditure. Expenditure on household cultivation 
industry and business was compii'aclvely insignificant so far as this 
group is concerned. In the fao 1 group of expenditure, rice was the 
Important item which covered 40 58 per cent of the expenditure on 
food. Tipioca, coconut a nd fish came next in the order of import 
tance. The expenditure on tapioca was comparatively higher ie 
thiijgroup which tooki in 13.95 per cent of the total expenditure on 
food. As in the case of labour class population elsewhere in the 
rural areas, the agricultural labourers also supplemented rice with 
tapioca and sometimas substituted it also. Another important 
Item of expenditure in this group was smoking which took in 4.02 
per cent while milk, oils, chillies, condmants etc., took in an equal 
share in this group. Atmng the miscellaneous items of expenditure 
dhobi or sosd was the m^st important item which covered 31.12 
per cen* of the total of this group. Education came only as the 
second important item and barber as the third item of expenditure 
lo this group with 2l.86 per cent and 20.53 per cent respect''vely. 
An average household In this group spent only Rs.4 53 per mensem 
which was far below the other two occupational groups. 

In the miscellaneous occuptional gr up 4. fl 8 per cent of the 
households fell in the income eroup between Rs* 25 and Rs. 50, 
26.83 Der cent between Rs. 51 and Rs 75, 29.27 per c<*nt between 
Rs. 76 and Rs; 100 and 39.02 per cent more thsn Rs. 100 per 
mensem- The expenditure pattern of this group was more analo¬ 
gous to the first occupational group than to the second* An amount 
of Rs. 119,78 per mensem was spent by an average household of 
this group under the various groups of expenditure among which 
food was the most Important item. The main items of food con¬ 
sists of rice, tapioca, coconut, fish and milk coming to 43.32 per 
cent, 7.13 per cent, 10.94 percent, 7 57 per cent and 6.38 , per cent 
respectively. The items next in importance were ells, chillies, con¬ 
diments, smoking etc. The expenditure on clothing and bousing 
light and fuel covered 8.11 per cent and 5.74 per cent respectively. 
Under the miscellaneous items of expenditure education was the 
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most important item which took in 46 7i per cent while expendi¬ 
ture on savings took in 25 08 per cent. These two items c&nsituted 
the major share under miscellaneous expenditure. Household 
cultivation, industry, business et’..! conducted by the households 
accounted for only 2.49 per cent of the total expenditure out of 
which 94 97 per cent was on the firtt item. 

Employment Exchange, Alleppey 

The Employment Exchange, Alleppev, started funetieaiag at 
Quilon on Miy 16,1958 and wat subsequently shifted to Alleppey 
Table XXVI gives particulars of the work done by the Bxohange 
during the five sears from i960—61 to 1964-65. 


TABLE XXVI 

Registrations, Placing etc. in the Exployment Sxeh&ngs, 

Alleppey (1960-65) 



No. of registration No. of 

No. pending 

No. of 

Year 

during ihe year. 

placements on the L. K. 

Employers 



during the 

at th e end 

using the 



year 

of the year 

Exchange 

1960-61 

9,984 

848 

14 665 

188 

196 62 

10 619 

980 

16,073 

199 

1962*63 

16 619 

886 

28,241 

227 

1963-64 

12.517 

1,148 

13,059 

241 

1964-65 

11.971 

758 

13,206 

293 


It is estimated that 70% of these registered *in the Exchange 
come from rural areas and 30% from the urban areas. 


General Level of Employment in different occupations. 

The eranclvment market reports pub'ished by the Employment 
Exchange, Alleppey.throw light on the general level of employment 
in different occupations in the Dls rict. The report for the quarter 
ending with March 31,1966 shows that the total number of persons 
employed in 978 estab'i8hm p nts in the District stood at 48,319* Out 
of * his 29,961 were emi loyed in the piivate sector »nd 18,349 f» the 
public s ctor Women constituted more than 30 per cent of the 
total number of employees. The table XXVII gives the industry- 
wise statero-nt of the number of employees in the private and public 
sectors in the District as on June 30, 1966, 
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TABLE XXVII 

Industry wise statement of Employees In the Private and 
Public sector as on June 30, 1966. 


Description of No. ofesta- No. of persons employed 



Industry blishments 

Public 

Private 

Total 

1 

Agriculutral 





Livestock 





fishing etc- 2 

526 

• a • 

526 

2 

Manufacturing 410 

128 

17,052 

17,180 

3 

Construction 17 

1,211 

124 

1,333 

4 

Electric, Oas & 





Water 5 

509 

« •* 

809 

5 

Trade aod Commerce 73 

342 

824 

1,366 

6 

Transport, Storage 





& Communicatioaa 34 

1,230 

623 

1,853 

7 

Administrative 





Service in Public 





sector 440 

14,202 

11,339 

33,341 


Total 978 

18,318 

29,062 

48 310 

Unemployment 





The Census Report of 1961 throws light on 

the evtent 

of un« 


emplovment in the District. It is seen that in the rural areas there 
were 17,748 unemployed persons either seekin? employment for tne 
first time or employed before but since thrown out and seeking 
employment. Unemployed persons were comparatively high in the 
rural areas of Shertallai and Tiruvalla Taluks. Table XXVIIf 
illustrates the position. 


TABLE XXVIII 


Unemployed persons in rural areas of each taluk 


District/Taluk 

Persons seeking 
employment for 
the first time 

Persons employed before 
but now out of employ* 
ment and seeking work 

(Rural ateas) 

Total 

Total 

Alieppey District 

14,954 

2,794 

Ambalapuzha Taluk 

1,608 

541 

Changannur „ 

1,654 

1S1 

Karthikapally „ 

2,040 

310 
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Xuttanad ., 

1,689 

156 

Mavellkkara 

2,181 

432 

Shertallal „ 

2*679 

888 

Tiravalla 

3,103 

316 


Table XXIX jives the number of unemployed persons in the 
rnral areas in the age group 15 years and above seeking employment 
and tbeir distiibstlon by sex and educational levels. 

TABLE XXIX 

Perseos unemployed Aged 15 and above in rural areas by 
Sex and by Educational levels 

Unemployed persona Pementase distribulmn 

aged 15 and above 


Educational level 

Persons 

Males Females 

Persons Males 

Females 

Tot & unemployed 

17,408 

12,303 

5,105 

loe.oo 

ICO. 00 

100.90 

Illiterate 

Literate (without 

489 

420 

69 

281 

3.41 

1.35 

educational level) 
Primary or Junior 

3,997 

3,779 

218 

22.96 

30.72 

4-27 

Basic 

Matriculation and 

2.261 

1,975 

286 

13,99 

16.05 

5.60 

above 10,661 

6,129 

4,532 

61.24 

49.82 

88.78 


Table XXX furnishes the number of unemployed persons aged 
15 years and above in the urban area seeking employment by sex 
and educational levels. 


TABLE XXX 


Persons unemployed aged 15 and above by sex and 
Educational levels in Urban Areas 

Total unemployed 



Educational level Persons 

Males 

Females 


Total 

6,547 

5,287 

1,260 

1 

Illiterate 

396 

365 

31 

2 

Literate (without educational level) 

1,977 

1,922 

55 

3 

Primary or Junior Basis 

1,434 

1,332 

102 

4 

Matriculation or Higher Secondary 

2,382 

1,475 

907 

5 

Technical diploma not equal to degree 75 

37 

88 
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6 Nontechnical diploma not equal to 


degree 

15 

1 

14 

7 Wmverkhy degree or Post-graduate 
degree other than technical degree 

147 

97 

50 

g Technical degree or diploma equal 
to degree or po^t-graduate degree 
Total 

121 

58 

63 

1 Engineering 

3 

3 

... 

ii Medicine 


-• 

... 

iii Agriculture 

2 

2 


iv Veterinary and Dairying 

... 

»*« 

— 

v Technology 

... 

• •• 

... 

vi Teaching 

4 

... 

4 

vii Others 

112 

53 

59 


Community Dbvilopmbnt Programme 

The Community Development Programme was introduced in 
AUflppey District with tne inauguration of the Ajnbalapuzha and 
tt.oipuram N.B.8 Blocks in oaober 1953. The District has since 
been delimited into 17 N.E-s. Blocks viz., (:) Ambaiapuzha. (2) 
Ary ad, (3; Kanjilcuzhi (4) Thycattusseri. (5) Pattanakid, (6) Cbam- 
pakuiam, (7) Vcliyauai, (8; Haripad, (9) Muthukulam, (10) Cheng- 
annur, (11) Koipuram, (12) Pulikizh, (13) Mavelikaro, (14) Baian 
kaVu, (15) Pandalam, (10) Kulanada, and (17) Mallapally. A 
complete list of the Blocks, tftcir status on August I, 1904 the 
details of the population and area Covered by them, the hates of 
their establishment, the number of villages and Panchayat etc., is 
given in the Table at Appendix VI, 

The Community Development Programme is a multipurpose 
programme embracing all fields of developmental activity* The 
activities may be classified under the following heads (1) A.gri( 
culture aud Animal Husbandly (2) Iirigaticn (3) Co-operation (4- 
Health and rural sanitation (?) Education (6) SocialEduostion (7) 
Communication (8) Rural Arts, Cratts and Industries afid (9) 
Housing. The Table given at Appendix VII to this chaoteT sums 
up the cumulative achievements and people s contrbutions under 
the Community Development Programme in Chimbakulam Block 
in this DfStdci till the period ending- 
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Apart from the regular Community Development Programme, 
the centrally sponsored Rural Works Progromme which aims 
provid ng employment for agricultural labourers during slack 
seasons and Increasing agricultural'production is also in force in this 
District. The programme is implemented in the loilowin g five 
Blocks. 


1 Stage II Block Aryad *) 

2 Stage II Block, Kanjikuzhi ! 

3 Stage II Block. Thycattussery ; 

4 Stage II Block, Haripad J 

5 Post Stage II Block, Koipuram I 


Launched in 
1963 

Launched 
in 1964. 


The minimum financial target fixed for a Block for one year 
was Rs. one Ukh. The works sanctioned for Aryad, Kanjikuzhi and 
Thycattussery Blocke were mainly road works, Certiin agriculturally 
productive works minor irri.ation) have also been sanctiond for 
these blocks. The works sanctioned for the Haripad Block are 
Irrigation works (construction of bun is in punja. fields)- la Koi- 
puram Block the works include 2 irrigation works and 4 road works 
The progress in the implementation of the Rural works programme 
has, however, been slow. 



APPENDIX II 

Agricultural wages—Selected centres of Alleppey District 
SkiUed Labour : Carpenter (1960) 
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APPENDIX III 

Wages payable to employees employed-in the processing 
and baling operations in the noir industry 

Basic wage excludiug 
D.a. per Cwt. 



Rs. 

No- 

(i) Superior anjengo 

Up tP 475 ft. 

0 

96 

F.orj 476 to 650 ft. 

1 

89 

From 651 ft. and above 

2 

66 

(ii) Aratory 

Up to 425 ft. 

1 

38 

From 426 ft. to 49Q.lt 

1 

89 

From 491 ft. and above 

2 

66 

(iii) Vaikom 

Machme-oerow 503 ft 

1 

33 

a n 

,, 500 ft. and above 

2 

r\ 

4 9 

r\n 

Hand-below 500 ft. , 

„ 5(J0 ft. and above 



(iv) Alappadan 

Machine-below 500 ft. 

1 

33 

„ 500 ft and above 

2 

21 

Hand below 590 ft. 

0 

83 

„ 500 ft, and above 

1 

66 

(v) Mangadan 

0 

96 

(vi) Aahtamudi 

0 

70 

N Paroor 

1 

66 

T. K. Roping 

0 

28 

Beach 

0 

88 

Aloe 

1 

11 

Alapat/Aratory stiching yarn 

3 

32 

Reconditioning damaged yarn-basic 

rehanking rate 

+ 

15* 

Pulliag Punja from ordinary hanks-basic 

rehanking rate 

+ 15* 

Pulling punja from American hanks-basic 

rehanking rate 

— 

3o S 

Double apllclng (as per Hop Trade) basic 

rohanking rate 
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SCHEDULE—B 


(For workers engaging on daily rate basis) 

Basic wage excluding 


D. A. 


Opening and sorting Rs- 

Carriers 0 

Openers 0 

Examiners 0 

Sizers 0 

Sorters 1 


piect Kate per Candy of 6j? Lbs 


nP. 

72 


82 

85 

90 

00 


Vaikom Opening 
Sizing 
Carrying 

Sorting-Hand twist 
Sorting-Machine twist 

Angengo 

Opt nirg 
Sizing 
Carrting 
Sorting 

Mangadan -N, Pamr. 

Opening 

Sizing 

Carrying 

Sorting 

Aratory 

Opening 

Sizing 

Carrying 

Sorting 

Alappad 

Opening 

Sizing 

Carrying 

Sorting 

Ashtamudy 

Opening 

Sizing 

Carrying 

Sorting 


Basic wages 

Rs, 

nP. 

0 

41 

0 

73 

0 

10 

0 

56 

0 

50 

0 

32 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

37 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

87 

0 

28 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

37 

0 

28 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

32 

0 

23 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

32 
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Basic 

Rs. 

wage 

nP. 

Roping 


Sorting 

0 

12 


Sizing 

.... 

• • • t 

Beach 


Opening 

0 

62 


Sizing 

0 

20 


Carrying 

0 

10 


Sorting 

Daily Paid Workers 

Unskilled 

0 66 

Basic wage 
excluding 
D A. 

Rs. nP. 

Manual work Cleaners, Creche Attendants 

etc 



Men 

O 

87 


Women 

0 

70 


SUPERVISORY AND SKILLED 
Rehanking and other Moopans, Moopa'hi-s, skilled carpenters. 
Masons, Blacksmiths - 

From 1 to 5 years of Service 

Men 
Women 

From 5 years to 10 years of service 

Men 
Women 

From 11 years to 15 years of service 

Men 

Women 

From 16 to 20 years of Service 

Men 
Women 

From 20 to 3o yerrs of Service 

Men 
Women 

From 31 years and above 

Men 
Women 


Basic wage. 
Rs. nP- 

1 20 

1 00 

1 80 

1 10 

1 40 

1 20 


1 50 

1 20 

1 60 

1 40 

1 70 

1 50 
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SUPERVISORY AND SEMI-SKILLED GRADE-II 
Assistant Moopans and Moopathies, Semi-skilled Carpenters* 
Semi-skilled Mason, Semi-skilled Blacksmiths, Examiners, 

Spicing Supervisors and Markers. 


From 1 year to 5 years of service 


Men 


0 

95 

Women 

From fi years to 10 years of service 

0 

85 

Men 


1 

06 

Women 

From IJ years to 15 years of service 

0 

95 

Men 

1 

15 

Women 

From 16 yc ;rs to 20 year* of service 

1 

05 

Men 


1 

25 

Worm n 

From 21 years to 30 years of service 

1 

15 

Men 


1 

55 

Women 

From 31 years and above service 

1 

25 

Men 


1 

45 

Women 

APPENDIX IV 

1 

35 

Ft mily 

Expenditure on Important items, Expenditure Group. 




Below Rs : 

, 50 per 

month 



Items 

Alleppey 

Tiru ■ 
valla 

Kayam 

kulam 

Pulln- 

kunnu 

Sherta- 

Uai 

Rice 

131 

13-84 

10.22 

11.19 

6-24 

Condiments 


1-76 

2.46 

2-64 

2-96 

Pulses 

0.4 

0.62 

0-45 

023 

002 

Tapioca 

10 

3.15 

3-55 

3.54 

4-84 

Vagetablcs 

0-9 

073 

062 

034 

111 

Meat 

0-1 

0.07 

0-12 

066 

002 

Fish 

2-0 

1.61 

2-52 

2.87 

3-52 

Milk 

0-9 

063 

0-47 

040 

003 

Tea, Coffee, etc 

2-1 

2.52 

1-50 

2-80 

404 

Oil 

14 

1 31 

1.70 

184 

2-64 

Coconut 

24 

2-06 

243 

1.84 

1.49 



384 ALLEPPEY 


House rent 

1-7 

1.60 

1-60 

1.76 

2-86 

Light 

0.8 

0-44 

0.68 

0.60 

136 

Fuel 

2.7 

2-90 

184 

3-86 

336 

Clothing-year 

20 

2.(58 

2-35 

2.39 

21.6 

Pansupari 

1.4 

1.19 

1.80 

1-82 

2.62 

Education, 
Recreation & 

i- 014 

2-17 

3-96 

2 9J 

2.77 

Medical. 

Washing 

j 

1-16 

117 

0.66 

109 

Total 

37-0 

40.33 

39 23 

42-13 

43.12 


Family Expenditure on Impoitant items. Expenditure Group: 
Rs 50—100 per month 


Rice 

18-8 

24-46 

19.94 

22.89 

18-29 

Condimf nts 

4-4 

314 

3-88 

4-39 

4.82 

Pulses 

1.3 

1-29 

0-74 

043 

0-56 

Tapioca 

0.9 

6.68 

6-15 

6-66 

6.26 

Vegetables 

2-5 

1-86 

1.37 

0.70 

244 

Meat 

1.4 

033 

0.54 

1-15 

0-98 

Fish 

4.2 

2.97 

3-6 7 

1.32 

695 

Milk 

2-6 

2.28 

1.36 

0-12 

1.13 

Tea, Coffee, etc. 

3-4 

4.05 

2-90 

4-79 

6-49 

Oil 

2.8 

2-18 

2-71 

2-78 

4 19 

Cc conut 

40 

4-17 

4.08 

3.11 

2.43 

Clothing-Year 

4-2 

5-91 

4-56 

4-68 

6-64 

Washing 


1.89 

180 

0-59 

116 

Rent 

25 

2.22 

2-60 

2.14 

3-84 

IJght 

1.5 

0.77 

0-75 

0-71 

4.27 

Fuel 

4-9 

5.12 

323 

5.53 

4-52 

Education, 
Recreation & 
Medical 

1 

j 1.24 

5-02 

8.50 

7.07 

10-19 

Pansupari 

3.4 

2.58 

3.47 

2.67 

366 

I otal 

73-8 

76-82 

72.23 

74.43 

82-70 
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Family Expenditure on Important Items. Expenditure Group: 

Rs-100—150 


Rice 

38-2 

34.22 

31.14 

35-98 

30-11 

Condiments 

61 

5-09 

6-63 

7-00 

6.91 

Pulses 

2.2 

2-77 

2-10 

1.12 

1-16 

Tapioca 

1.2 

7-73 

6-19 

7.09 

6-68 

Vegetables 

1.1 

3-81 

2-60 

1-64 

136 

Meat 

2-3 

119 

1.77 

241 

2-27 

Fish 

6-1 

190 

7-29 

5-53 

7-35 

Milk 

7.6 

5-70 

1.70 

3-27 

3-78 

Tea, Coffee, etc. 

5-0 

6-98 

5-35 

7-32 

8.01 

Oil 

1.2 

4.01 

4.06 

3-00 

6-23 

Coconut 

3.3 

7.12 

6-15 

5-37 

4-97 

Clothing-Year 

6-7 

9.71 

7-22 

7-60 

8-88 

Washing 


2-30 

3-01 

1.30 

1.82 

Rent 

3-9 

4-93 

1.99 

3.87 

5.37 

Light 

21 

1.25 

1-02 

0.98 

1-83 

Fuel 

7.0 

8-08 

4-67 

8-21 

6.40 

Education, 

*1 





Recreation & 

>• 





Medical 

J u-13 

10.57 

16.47 

12-93 

20-66 

PaDSupari 

5.1 

3.86 

5.19 

4-04 

1.85 

Total 

117-4 

121-25 

119-88 

118-69 

131.91 

Family Expendit 

ure on Important items. Expenditure Group: 


Rs. 150—250 



Rice 

39.8 

16.35 

44.13 

47.40 

42 01 

Condiments 

9.3 

7-79 

8-70 

9-11 

7.14 

Pulses 

3.9 

5-07 

4.17 

2.50 

4.07 

Tapioca 

1.6 

7.17 

6-05 

6-36 

1.64 

Vegetables 

6-1 

6-48 

5-52 

3.80 

9-61 

Meat 

5.0 

3-25 

4.19 

5-30 

3.78 

Fish 

9-0 

6.61 

9-25 

6-30 

8-75 

Milk 

13-6 

10-21 

10.40 

13.02 

13-02 

Tea, Coffee, etc. 

7 2 

11.27 

10.11 

8.74 

11-09 

Oil 

6.0 

6.44 

7.34 

6-91 

9-76 
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ALLEPPEV 


Coconut 

8.5 

10.12 

9.86 

8.35 

7.61 

Clothing-year 

10.9 

11-15 

12-07 

10-65 

13.54 

Washing 

»•** 

4.28 

5.08 

2.53 

3-04 

Kent 

5.6 

9-99 

10-60 

9.41 

9-19 

Light 

2.8 

2.17 

1.94 

1,32 

2.30 

Fuel 

9-7 

11 64 

8-00 

14.33 

8-53 

Education, 
Recreation & 
Medical 

9-18 

17-59 

30-02 

15-65 

34.31 

Pansupiri 

8.3 

1 85 

6-27 

4.73 

5.16 

Totrfl 

162.7 

185 46 

194.30 

177-78 

197.60 


250-350 


Rice 

53.5 

67 35 

57.66 

64 16 

55 82 

Condiments 

10 6 

0.91 

11.90 

1561 

11 52 

Pulses 

6.2 

7.65 

7-47 

3 82 

7.93 

Tapioca 

... 

5.14 

6 

4 55 

309 

Vegetables 

90 

10.03 

8 80 

7 32 

15.57 

Meat 

8-2 

6.79 

10.47 

11.70 

4 40 

Fiah 

11.7 

9 50 

10.7 i. 

12-64 

0.96 

Milk 

21.7 

22.44 

15.38 

36.11 

27.65 

Tea, Coffee, etc. 

10 4 


15.10 

17.00 

14.7[ 

Oil 

9.4 

9. 1 8 

12.45 

11.02 

13.75 

Coconut 

11.8 

15.49 

14.10 

16.39 

10.49 

Clothing-Year 

137 

21.50 

18.13 

21*31 

19.09 

Washing 

5.3 

7.16 

.00 

4 43 

4.27 

Rent 

12.1 

17.05 

14 04 

19.77 

15.53 

Light 

3.9 

3.68 

2 90 

2.74 

3.19 

Fuel 

Education 

14.1 

14.55 

8 00 

15.22 

13.10 

Recreation & 
Medical 

18.8 

30.13 

06.14 

35.32 

01.93 

Panaupari 

11*7 

7 11 

7.43 

5.36 

5.05 

Total 

265.0 

285.13 

295 19 

304.43 

297.65 
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350—500 


Rice 

76 0 

78.64 

76.26 

63.83 

71.41 

Condiments 

13.6 

12.86 

14.81 

26.08 

16.23 

Poises 

9’ i 

8.9* 

10.62 

522 

11.91 

Tapioaa 

... 

4,11 

3.71 

3.00 

3,50 

Vegetables 

14-0 

16 01 

11.00 

8 50 

19.25 

Meat 

7.6 

17.28 

11.88 

18,78 

9.11 

Fish 

9.2 

12,82 

15.86 

20.63 

8 98 

Milk 

35 7 

36.69 

25.76 

42.85 

39-11 

Tea, Coffee, etc 

18 0 

24-43 

23.60 

20.68 

20,34 

Oil 

m 

24.62 

16.14 

19.00 

18.48 

Coconut 

16.4 

19*54 

18,90 

13.50 

13.59 

Clothing-yiar 

25.3 

33.30 

24.14 

30. SO 

24.51 

Washing 

7,2 

11.2S 

It .40 

7.53 

6.23 

Rent 

24.0 

28.30 

24 62 

32.22 

22*05 

Light 

5.1 

6.33 

4.42 

3.08 

4.43 

Education, 
Recreation & 

38.20 

70.31 

81,00 

82.06 

102.32 

Medical 

Pansupari 

13-7 

9.23 

7.24 

719 

8,05 

Total 

381.0 

434.94 

404.88 

423.29 

414.78 


APPENDIX V 

The average quantities of the various commodities 
consumed per month in the family according to the 
Expenditure groups in the centres* 

ALLEPPEY 


Items 

Unit 

Below 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs, 

Rs. 



50 

50-100 100-150 150-250 250-350 

350-500 

Rice 

Edangali 28-49 

40.82 

61.33 

86-56 

llt>.33 

106.04 

Condiments Lbs 

7i09 

13.10 

18.80 

35.49 

32.61 

42.05 

Tapioca 

Lbs 

14.77 

13-74 

17.72 

23-93 

39,88 

43.28 

Pulses 

Lbs 

1.09 

3.53 

5.97 

10.59 

16.83 

24.68 

Vegetables Lbs 

4.17 

11.59 

19.00 

28.04 

41.71 

64.74 

Meat 

Lbs 

0.12 

1-71 

2.83 

6.09 

10.09 

9.23 

Fish 

Lbs 

2.99 

6.27 

9 56 

13 44 

17 44 

13-75 

Milk 

Edangali 

1.01 

2.80 

2 51 

15.13 

24.28 

39.95 

Tea, etc Lbs 

3-06 

4.96 

7.30 

10.51 

15.18 

26.27 

Oil 

Edangali 

0.58 

1.16 

1,75 

2-50 

3.91 

6.03 
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Coconut 

Nos. 

10-00 

17.00 

27.00 

36.00 

51.00 

70.00 

Clothing 

Yds 

1.98 

4-18 

6,70 

10.10 

18.73 

25.33 

Washing 

Nos. 

12.00 

20.00 

33.00 

53.00 

88.00 

120.00 

Rent 

As 

27.20 

40.09 

62 40 

89,60 

19V.60 

284.00 

Light 

— 

1.60 

3.00 

6.68 

8.91 

12.41 

16.22 

Fuel 

Lbs 

206.72 

367 39 525.57 

728.30 1058.63 

1404.04 

Education As. 

21.60 

51.20 

100.80 

172.80 

317.28 

640.00 


Rice 

Ed 

25 76 

T1RU VALLA 

46.36 64.78 

90.92 

127.77 

145.54 

Condiments Lb, 

319 

5.72 

9.29 

14.3 

20.95 

23.92 

Tapioca 

Lb. 

58.55 

121.75 

142.35 

135.25 

85.60 

95.42 

Pulses 

Lb. 

1.49 

3.30 

7-16 

12-96 

19.68 

23-52 

Vegetables 

Lb. 

2.63 

6.57 

13.46 

23,09 

36.80 

51.51 

Meat 

Lb. 

0.02 

0.39 

1.38 

3 75 

8.20 

18.93 

Fish 

Lb. 

2.80 

5,30 

8:73 

11.92 

16.25 

22.06 

Milk 

Ed, 

0.68 

2.44 

6,08 

10.95 

24.82 

39-79 

Tea, Coffee 
etc., Lb, 

2.57 

4,08 

6.99 

11.32 

18 95 

24.34 

Oil 

Ed, 

0.01 

0.68 

1.25 

2-03 

3,08 

4.73 

Coconuts 

No. 

8.46 

17 38 

29.78 

42.43 

64.83 

80.3 g 

Clothing 

Yds. 

1.94 

4.32 

7.12 

10.39 

16.28 

2S-34 

Washing 

No. 

11.46 

18.90 

23.00 

42.43 

64.33 

80.38 

Rent 

Annas 

24.16 

35.52 

77.76 

152.52 289 18 

452 32 

Light 

Unit 

0-66 

1 16 

1.88 

3-25 

5.58 

9.40 

Fuel 

Lb, 

159.56 

292 24 

456.23 

669.68 

382 68 

1086,60 

Education 

Anns 

33,28 

86.48 

169,12 

280-48 497,20 

897,20 

pansupari 

Unit 

0,47 

1,01 

1 52 

1,93 

2 68 

2-70 


KAYAMKULAM 


Rice 

Ed. 

19.94 

37.35 

57.91 

82.67 

106.94 

145-27 

Condiments 

lb. 

4.79 

7.36 

10.29 

14.02 

21.62 

27.43 

Tapioca 

lb. 

85.64 

97.61 

123.47 

118.06 

115.46 

62.69 

Puises 

lb. 

Ml 

2.54 

5.30 

12.20 

17.50 

27.44 

Vegetables 

lb. 

2.29 

5.00 

9.33 

19.61 

30.84 

37.48 

Meat 

lb, 

0,17 

0,64 

2.26 

5,31 

11.02 

14.49 

Fish 

lb. 

4.75 

8.18 

13.12 

16-65 

17.50 

29.71 

Milk 

Ed. 

0 63 

1,83 

5,34 

11.47 

18.78 

27.63 

Tea, Coffee, etc.lb. 

1.66 

3.29 

5.89 

10.30 

15.29 

23.60 

Oil 

Ed. 

0.50 

0.90 

1.42 

2.32 

3.71 

5,02 
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Belov 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Items 

Unit 

5: 

50-100 

100 150 

130-250 216-350 350-500 

Coconuts 

No. 

10.5!) 

17.51 

26.05 

38.17 

59.13 

78.95 

Clothing 

Yds. 

1.07 

3.70 

5,57 

8.44 

13 12 

18.24 

Washing 

^0. 

10 03 

18 04 

31.94 

52.41 

69.63 

104.25 

Rent 

Annas 

26.02 

41.48 

81.96 

168.39 

269.99 

397,60 

L'ght 

U n t 

0.8 2 

1.16 

2-71 

5.48 

7.93 

11.56 

Fuel 

lb. 

106.14 

182.90 

258 31 

431 89 

522.01 

757.76 

Edu atlon 

Annas 

18.38 

39.08 

85 71 

245.75 

567.23 

1012.30 

Pausupiri 

Unit 

0.79 

1.45 

2.10 

2.48 

3.07 

2-8 0 



PUL1NKUNNU 





BP 

ow 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 


Items U.t 50 50-100 iOO-i5Q 150 250 250-350 350 500 


Rice 

Ed. 

21-23 

13-42 

68-26 

89-92 

121-72 

121-09 

Condiments 

lb, 

4-81 

8.05 

12-83 

16-70 

28-62 

47-80 

Tapioca 

lb. ' 

36.39 102-83 131.36 

117-85 

8-1-30 

55-5S 

Pulses 

In. 

0-59 

1.11 

2-89 

6-41 

9-81 

13-45 

Vegetables 

lb. 

1.21 

2-49 

6-83 

13-50 

20-00 

80-19 

Meat 

lb, 

0-66 

1-36 

2-82 

6-20 

13-70 

21-99 

Fish 

lb. 

6-12 

7-71 

9-87 

11-21 

22-55 

36-81 

Milk 

Ed. 

0-43 

0-99 

3-61 

14-37 

38.71 

4 5-94 

Tea, Coffee, 

Etc- lb. 

2-82 

1-82 

7-37 

8-30 

17.17 

20-81 

Oil 

Ed. 

0-67 

0-87 

0-94 

2-16 

3.14 

5-93 

C >c muts 

No. 

7-70 

13-03 

22-49 

34-97 

68-65 

66-54 

Clothing 

Yds. 

1-75 

3-36 

5-57 

7-81 

15-63 

22-59 

Wishing 

No. 

6-50 

6-30 

13-00 

25-20 

41-30 

75-30 

Rent 

Annas 

28-00 

34-24 

61-92 

150-56 

316-32 

515-52 

Light 

Unit 

0-90 

1-07 

2-60 

3-50 

7-26 

8-16 

Fuel 

lb. 

220,75 

316 26 

471.24 

819,33 

870 43 

1351.96 

Education 

Annas 

46.56 

113-12 

206.88 

266.40 

565.12 

13P2-99 

Pansupari 

Unit 

0.72 

1.05 

1.60 

1.87 

212 

3.12 
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SHERTALLAI 



Below 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Item Unit 

50 

50-100 

100-150 

150-250 

250-350 350-5oO 

Rice 

Ed. 

H.83 

34.70 

57-12 

79.69 

105.90 

135-47 

Condiments 

lb. 

5.43 

8.84 

12-67 

13.09 

21 11 

29.75 

Tapioca 

lb. 

80.60 

lis.98 

123.67 

85,91 

57.21 

64 85 

Pulses 

lb. 

0.37 

1-43 

3.77 

10.48 

20 42 

30-68 

Vegetable s 

lb. 

3.94 

8.67 

15-47 

34.14 

55.32 

68.38 

Meat 

lb. 

0.22 

115 

2 66 

4.42 

5.15 

10.67 

Fish 

lb, 

6.25 

10.62 

13.12 

15.62 

12.41 

16.02 

Milk 

Ed. 

0.14 

1,21 

4.'5 

13.96 

29.64 

41.94 

Tea, Coffee, 

ete.lb. 

4.06 

5-53 

8.06 

11.16 

14.80 

50.47 

Oil 

Ed, 

0.82 

1.31 

1.95 

3-05 

4 30 

5.78 

Coconuts 

No, 

6.24 

10.17 

26.83 

3 .86 

43.92 

56.92 

Clothing 

Yds 

1.59 

4 07 

6.51 

9.93 

14 00 

18.05 

Washing 

Nos. 

10.91 

ll.t7 

18.23 

30-86 

42.65 

62 27 

Rent 

Annas 

43.68 

61.36 

85. '6 

146.09 

248.45 

35 .72 

Light 

Unit 

2,05 

1.90 

8.85 

6 08 

8.45 

11.75 

Fuel 

!b. 

J92.33 258.33 365 78 

490.69 

749.30 

868. >5 

Education 

Annas 

44.32 

163.06 

330.56 

548.90 1038.8.' 

1637.07 

Pansupaii 

Unit 

1-03 

1.44 

1.92 

2.04 

2,23 

3., 18 



appendix VI 

Statement cf Blocks in the Alleppey District showing area and Population etc 
SI. No- Taluk Name cf Head Qua: tera Present Year of Area in Popula- No. of Vill 
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APPENDIX VII 

Piiysicil Achievements aid People's cont ibution in the 
vhatnpakulum N, E, S. Block till the end of Jai uary 1966 


1 

Compost pits (Nos.) 

1110 

2 

Chemical fertilisers 

6398 M. f 

3 

Insecticides 

374 Qd. 


(a) Lires 

4328 litres 

4 

Plants sprayed (Nos) 

399951 

5 

Improved seeds 

193518 Kg. 

6 

Green manure cuttings (Nos) 

85219 

7 

Green Manure seeds distributed 

214 Kg 

8 

Coconut seedlings (Nos) 

21172 

9 

Fertilisers & cultural demonstrations (N,s) 

236 

10 

Holdings taken up 

255 

11 

Area under Japanese Method of paddy cultivation (acres, 70 

12 

Quantity of vegetables seed 

127 Kg. 

13 

Improved implements (Nos) 

168 

14 

Young farmeis clubs(Nos-j 

7 

15 

Crop competition (K< s,) 

10 

16 

Persor s partie pated (Nos) 

300 

17 

Breeding centres, Natural (Nos) 

. . . 

18 

Breeding centres. Artificial (Nos) 

... 

19 

Pedigree bulls supplied (Nos) 

» »« 

20 

Insemination, Natural (Njs) 

... 

21 

Insemination, Artificial (Nos.) 

1141 

22 

Veterinary dispensaries (Nos.) 

. .. 

23 

Animal innoculsted (N'os.) 

1167 

24 

Bulls castrated (Nos.) 

97 

25 

Hatching eggs distributed (Nos,) 

32 

26 

Ped'giee birds supplied (Nos.) 

2046 

27 

Poultty ccnties opencd(Nos,) 

45 

28 

Poultry treated Sr vaccinated (Nos.) 

20 957 

29 

Cattle show conductedfNos.) 

2 

30 

Quantity of mineral mixture 
and poultry fi ed. 

4333 Kg. 

3l 

Area under fodder cultivation f Acres) 

4 

32 

Milk societies registered (Nos.) 


33 

Pump sets supplied (Nos) 

14 

.4 

Tanks improved (Nos) 

Nil 
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35 Canals & channels constructed 
Net aiea irrigated 
30 Wells 

37 Tanks 

38 Canals 

39 Others 

40 Area reclaimed (acres) 

41 Demonstration Plots for soil cocersvation (Nos) ... 

42 Surface wells constructed Nos) 12 

43 Surface well renovated (Nos) 

44 Tube wells (Nos) 

45 Fisheries & fingeriings 
4G Seakage pits (Nos,) 

47 Rural latrines (Nos ) 232 

4 8 Drains constructed (Yds) 

^9 Smokeless chull (Nos) 

50 Village lam s paved (Sq yds) 

51 Bathing ghats (No ) 

52 Secondary Primary lieshh centres (Nos) 

33 Existing dispensaries (converted) 

54 Mobile Health Centres (Nos) 

55 Baby clinics (Nos) 

56 Maternity & child welfare centres 

57 Family planning advi-it g clinics (No?) ^centre* under 

construction- 


58 Village Houses constructed (Nos) 

59 Village houses reconditioned (Nos) 

60 Aid given to existing schools (Nos) 

61 Community centres (Nos) 

02 Children's p3rk (Nos) 

63 Sports clubs (iso?) 10 

64 Adults Latency centres (Nos) 1 

65 Adults benefited (Nos) 50 

66 New Ubearies & reading rooms (Nos) 10 

67 Books supplied (No c ) 

08 Entertainments (Nos) 20 

69 Cultural clubs (Nos) 12 

70 Members (No > 476 

71 Women’s clubs (Not) 10 

72 Members (No.) 750 

73 Village leaders camps 6 
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74 

Village leaders trained (Nosi 

325 

75 

N. C. C , A. C. C . B. S. S., camps 

1 

76 

Cinema shows 

33 

77 

Pucca roads (miles) 


78 

New Kacha road (miles) 


79 

Existing roads (miles’, Improved 


80 

Culver, s 

... 

81 

Foot bridges 


82 

Production centes 


83 

Crafts adopted 

3 (Tailoring 

84 

Studen's trained 

75 

85 

Bee-hives supplied 

.... 

86 

Credit/Multipurpose co-oprrative societies 

,Nos) 33 

87 

Indnstrial co-o; c stive societies (Nrs 

i 

l 

88 

Farming co-operative scciet < s (Nos) 

8 

89 

Others (Nos) 

6 

90 

Total 

54 

91 

Membership in Credit 7 Multipurpose 

10495 

92 

Irdustrial 

415 

93 

Farming 

2929 

94 

Others 

1410 

95 

Total 

15249 

96 

Labour value (Rs. 0C0) 

17898 

97 

Land (acres) 

Nil 

98 

Cash & other contributions 

Rs, 2320 



CHAPTER X 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

The AUeppey Di tr ict is divided both on geographical and 
functional bash for pu'■poses of general administration. Geogra¬ 
phical^, it is divided into two Rcvcdu# Divisions 7 Taluks, 14 
Firkas and 99 Villages. Functionally, the District administration is 
channelled through various Departments of the State G vermnent 
each of which has one or m ire offiaes of its own at the District lev el 

The role and functions of the District Collector 

The District Collector is the head of the District Admini- 
stration and as such he occupies a key place in the administrative 
ret-up of the District He is referred to as the king pin of the 
administration or the pivot around which the admiuistration 
revolves, or the eyes and ears of Government or the ‘ Ma-Bnap ’ of 
the District. From which ever angle one may look at th : s office, the 
fact remai s that it is today of paramount significance in the 
Administration of the country. The Government hava recognised 
the Collector as their chief representative in the District and other 
officers as his technical assistants As the accredited agent of the 
Government the Collector is the ‘nerve centre” of all Government 
activities in the District. Ha supervises, directs and co ordinates 
the activities of the various departments with particular reference 
to the planned development of the District. The authority of the 
District Collector is derived from different statute*, executive 
instructions and other ancillary powers. He also enjoys all the 
residmry functions ia the District- Whenever the Goveramnt re¬ 
quire any particular activity to be cartied out in the District, they 
look up to the Collector for help, especially if what is proposed to 
be done is not specifically ear-marked as the function of any Be 
partment. Apart from ail these the Collector's authority is 
sanctioned by historical factors, conventions and traditions. As 
the officer responsible for land revenue collection which is perhaps 
the earliest function of any Government kaown to history, the 
Revenue Collector had gained over the centuries considerable 
prestige and importance. During the British period in addition to 
collection of revenue he wn also put in chirge of the maintenance 
of law and order. This mide him a key functionary of G ivernmeot 
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having wide powers and large responsibilities The transition from 
foreign rule to independence did not involve any diminution in the 
authority and importance of the Collector. On the other hand, his 
functions have on y increased in variety and importance. With the 
advent of economi: planning the Government have begun to rely 
more and more on the District Collector for the effective co ordina¬ 
tion and implementation of plan schemes. 

The functions of the District Collector maybe classified into 
seven important groups, viz . (1) R^venu (2) Law and order (3) 
Elections f4) Development (5)Relation with local bodies (6) Wel¬ 
fare activities and (7) Miscellansous functions, The more impor¬ 
tant of the functions falling under each group are descrioed belo#:- 

Revenue functions 

The Collector is the head of the Land Revenue Depratment in 
the District. The major revenue duties inelude general supervision 
and control of revenue collection, land records and the stxff of the 
Revenue Department. This involves cronutions, transfers' demot¬ 
ions, punishments etc. of the subordinate officers according ro the 
rules framed by the Government, guiding and controlling the work 
in the Collectorate and subordinate officer through frequent inspe¬ 
ctions and discussions and supervisions over the co'lection of 
revenue, submission of periodical returns to the Board of Revenue 
and the Government and also hearing of appeals against decisions 
of the subordinate officers. In this category may also be included 
the civil supply functions in connection with food grains, 9ugar* 
cement and eth~r essential commodities. 

In the exercise of his revenue functions the Collector comes 
into contact with other Departments. Thii is particularly seen in 
regard to land acquisition and revenue recovery. The functions 
of the Collector in regard to taking possession of the required land 
amd handing it over to the requisitioning depirtments have been 
specified in the Kerala Land Acquisition Act (1931) Trie Revenue 
Recovery Act lays down clear responsibilities for the Collector and 
his subordinates. In the discharge of these’he comes into contact 
even with the Departments of the Government of India like the 
Inoome Tax Department. 

The District Collector is also responsible for safeguarding 
Government lands and he is given specific functions and powers 
under the Kerala Land Conservancy Act (1957) Under the Act the 
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Collector is t j take action ag iinst encroachers- But in actual pra¬ 
ctice the Collector’s powers have been delegated to the Taholdars 
for all actions except hearing appeals. The Collector is to hear 
appeals against the orders of the Tahsildars. 

Mention may ba made of the powers under the Kerala Stamp 
Act (1959 also. The Collector has powers in respect of adjudication 
of stamps, Impounding of documents, refund of stamps and offences 
under the Kerala Stamp Act. 

The following is the list of Revenue Officers In the District who 
assist the Collector in his work- 


Des : gnation of Officer No. 

Revenue Divisional Officers 2 

Punja Special Officer 1 

Special Deputy Collector 1 

Tahsildars 7 

Deputy T*hsildars 18 

Upper Division Typists 2 

Upper Division Clerks 57 

Stenographers 2 

Lower Division Clerks 100 

Lower Division Typists 23 

Revenue Inspectors (Lower Division) 19 

Revenue Supervisor (Upper Division) I 

Village Officers 109 

Village Assistants 166 

Peons 296 

The staff pattern of the Collector’s Office is indicated below! 
Personal Assistant 1 

Additional Personal Assis'ant 1 

Financial Assistant 1 

Huzur Sheristadar 1 

Head Clerks 3 

Fair Copy Superintendent 1 

Upper Division Clerks 20 

Stenographers 2 

Upper Division Typist 2 

Lower Division Clerks 29 

Lower Division Typists 9 
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1 


2 

8 


The staff of the Collectorate is divited into 9 sections, vix. (1) 
Secret (2) Accounts (3) Revenue and Miscellaneous (4) Magisterial 
(5) Development (6) Records (7, Distribution, Fair Copy and Des¬ 
patch (8) Loans and Pension* (9) Election. For each section, there 
is a section head- The Huzur Sheristdar is the Chief Ministerial 
Head of the Office, The Additional District Migistrate is the head 
of the office All the Revenue Officials in the District are under the 
direct control of the Collector.- 


Law and Order 

The Collector is primarily responsible for the maintenance of 
Lajv and Order in the D strict. In order to enable him to discharge 
his duty in this regard the police force in the District is placed 
under his general control and direction. By virtue of his office the 
Conllecto enjoys the powers of the District Magistrate and is desi¬ 
gnated Additional District Magistrate. But with the separation of 
the judiciary from the executive he enjoys only such of the pjwers 
of the Distiict Magistrate as are of an executive nature, The 
Superintendent of Police is to assist the Collector in this respeet. 
The Collector has also the authority to investigate into allegations 
against the police officials of the District. 

In the discharge of his duties in regard to La* -ml Oder the 
Collector is ass sted by his Personal Ascistant who is also an Addi¬ 
tional District Magistrate. The Revsnue Divisional Officers are also 
Executive First Class Magistrates and rhe Tahsjldars are Executive 
Second Class Magistrates. These functions also inv >lve certain 
powers under the Arms Act and power^ regnrding the issue of 
passports and the conduct of confidential enquiries 

The Collector has some powers in regard to the law officers in 
the District, The appointments of Government Pleaders and Public 
Prosecutors and Addittonal Government Pleaders and publie Prose¬ 
cutors are made by the Government on the nomination of the 
Collector in consultation with the District Judge. The fees to 
Government Pleaders and Public P.osecutors and Additional Go¬ 
vernment Pleaders and Public Prosecutors are sanctioned 5y him. 
Their travelling allowance bill* are also passe 1 for paymen by the 
Collector, It may be noted in this connection that thero are threa 
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Government P.eadars in this Distrij -District Government Pleader 
Alleppey Additioral Government Pleader, Alleppey and Additional 
Government Pleader Mavelikara, 

The posts cf Aisis'ant Public Prosecutors are outside the purview 
of the Public Service Commission. Appoinments to the posts of 
A. P. Ps, Grade [I are made by direct recruitment on a District- 
wise basis. As and when a regular vacancy in the category of A, P. 
Ps. Grade II arises the Collector will notify the vacancy and invite 
applications from advoeates possessing prescribed qualifications 
The Collector will tben prepare a panel of names in consultatsou 
with the Superintendent of Police and the District Judge and for¬ 
ward the same to the Government. The Government are the final 
authority to make eppoinments to the posts of Assistant Public 
Proseeu'ors in Giade II. But fl# Collector can make temporary 
appoinremetts of Assistant Public Prosecutors (Gaade II) in vacan¬ 
cies caused by the grant of leave to or by reason of death or resi¬ 
gnation of an officer in the grade and which are not likely to las! 
for a period exceeding 3 months. Appointments to the posts of 
Assistant Public Prosecutors Grade 1 are made by the Government 
by promotion fi om amc ng A. P. Ps Grade II. The As'htant Public 
Fros'cutrrs are under the administrative and disciplinery control of 
the Distict Collector, though the Superintendent of Poblice has a 
general supervisory control over them It may be noted that there 
are 4 Assistant Public Prosecutors in this District (One Grade I and 
three Grade II) as noted below! — 

1 Assistant Public Prosecutor I, Alleppey 

2 Assistant Public Prosecutor II, Alleppey 

3 Assistant Public Prosecutor II, Kajamkulam 

4 Assistant Public Prosecutor II, Cfcengantur 

Elections 

In any democracy the way the elections are held is of grea t 
importance. The Collector is the chief Electoral Officer at the 
District level. In this capacity he is responsible to see that the 
elections are held in a free and fair manner in his District. He is 
In over-all charge of items of work connected with the elections. 
The Collector has statutory, administrative and executive power* 
in this connection. He is the Returning Officer of the * Parliamentary 
Constituencies. Ths Tahsildars are Electoral Registration Officers 
and revising authorities. The Collector Is responsible foL the sugply 
storage, movement, distiibution and accounting of all items of 
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election materials and equipment, He has to spur vise all arrange¬ 
ments with regard t> the c and act of tin elections. He has abo to 
arrange for prop-r bandobust and security during the period of 
polling and counting of votes at each centre- 
Development 

With the advent of planning, the Collector enjoys * variety of 
functions connected with it. The District Officers of the concerned 
departments are treated as his Tec mical As istants T i ■ Collector 
has the po#er to require the presence of any Dist ict Officer or any 
other Government Officer in the District to assist him at any 
conference or at functions and to call for repo ts from them In 
case of difference of opinion between the Collector and the Distiict 
Officer in regard to non-technical matters, the District Offi er shall 
crrry out the directions of the Collector and thsn report the matter 
to his Head of the Department, if he considers it necessary. The 
tour programmes of the Distiict Officers are to be sent to the 
District Collector in advance M reover, the Heads of Dcparraents 
while on tour in the District are alsv to meet the Collector and 
disiuss with him outsttnding matters conn cted with their Depart¬ 
ments. To facilitate such meetings, the Head of Departments are 
expected to send copies of the*r tour programmes to the District 
Collector (or advance information. The confidential reports of the 
Distiict Officers also pass through the Collector who can record his 
own remarks about t he Officer concerned and this forms an effec¬ 
tive weapon in the hands of ihe Collector to make nis authority 
felt. 

The Collector is the Chairman of the Dis'rict Development 
Council. The Officers of all Departments concerned wdh Planning 
ar.d Development are bound to give the District Collector informati¬ 
on regarding the initiation and or ogres in schemes and also to give 
the District Collector information regarding the initiation and progr¬ 
ess or schemes and also to give him aii the facilities to inspect the 
works in progress. The Collector as the Chairman of the District 
Development Council may request an Head ot th: Department to 
be preeetit at the meeting of the District Development Council. 
The Head of the Department concerned is supposed to attend 
such meetings unless he has other pressing eugagemen s In such 
cases the Head of the Department will inform the Collector of the 
position in advance and attend the next meeting of the Council. 

The Col'ector is the co-jrdiaator par excellence of all Govern¬ 
ment activities in the District, lu ail development»l aid planned 
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activities co ordination is of great importance and the Collector 
imparts this vital element into the Governmental activity in the 
District. The most important field in this respect is agriculture. 
The Collector is responsible for augmenting the agricultural pro* 
duction of the District. Tae District agricultural Officer and the 
Additional District agricultural Offieer have been declared Personal 
Assistants to the Collector. They a e even expected to submit 
important files to the Collector for orders. There are 17 Community 
Development Blocks in the District- They have agricultural Ex¬ 
tension Officers whosj m st important function is development of 
agriculture The Collector is expected to contro 1 and guide ail these 
activities aod implemnt all the programmss satisfactorily. 

Relation with locu. bodus 

In Kerala tbc legislation regarding Punch yat Ra) hns not been 
pass', d, though the draft bi ! l has been published. The Collectos 
has however certain statutory functions under the Municipslider 
Act (196o) and the Kerala Panehayats Act (I960). These functions 
are given below — 

According to Section 43 of the Kerala Municipalities Act, the 
Collector, it authorised by tho Government may exercise the 
following powers 

1 To enter on and inspect, or cause to be entered on and 
inspected, any immovable properly or any work in progress under 
tht control of any Municipal authority. 

2 To call f,r any document in the possession or under the 
control of any Coun.il or Commissioner. 

3 To require any Couucil or Commissioner to furnish any 
return, plan, estimate, statement, account or statistics, or any in¬ 
formation or report on auy Municipal nutters. 

4 To record in writing, for the consideration of the Council or 
Commlesioner, any observations be may think proper in regard to 
its or his proceedings or duties. 

Section 44 of the Act empowers the Collector to call upou the 
Commissioner to explain his failure to carry out any resolution of 
the Council and to send a report to the Government together with 
the explanation, if any, of the Commissioner, marking a copy of 
his report to the Council. 

Tue Collector is aiso authorised under Section 45 (2) of the Act 
to suspend any rcsolutl >n, order, licence, peemisuon or Act passed 
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granted or done by the Council if in his opinion, immediate acti u 
is necessary on any of ihe grounds referred to in Sectio 1 45 (1 (e). 

Under Section 46 of the Act the Collector may, in case of 
emergency, direct or provide for th • execution of any work, or the 
doing of any act which the Council or the commissioner is expo v- 
ered to execute or to do, and the immediate execution or the doing 
of which is, in his opinion, necessary for the safety of the public, 
and may direct that the expense of execntmg such act incurred as 
the eraergencey may require shall he paid from the Municipal Fund. 
(If such expense exceeds Rs. 5-0 the previous sanction of the 
Government has to be obtained). 

Under Section 17(2) of the {Cerala Panchavats Act if any question 
arises either before or after an election or nomination as to whether 
any person is or is not dlsqulided for becoming a member of a 
Panchayat under section 17 (1) of the Pancha\at Act., the matter 
will be referred to the Collector for his decision. According to 
Section 75 of the Panchayats Act, th* Collector has to prescribe 
certain conditions under which an Executive authority of a 
Panchayat can, subject to such rules as mav be prescribed, require 
the Village Officer having jurisdiction over the Panchayat are a or 
any part there of collect any tax, cess or surcharge or f jc due to 
the Panchayat. 

Again Uader Section ‘>1 of tie Padchayat« Act prior sanction 
of the Collector is necess .ry for providing any stand or halting 
place for motor vehicles. 

Welfare Activities 

The welfare activities of the Government t>re increasing day by 
day, and this has added considerably to the responsibilites of the 
Collector. The welfare functions or ‘MuBwp functions as they 
may be called, retate to the administration of Old *>ge Pensions, 
assistance to destitute widows, relief measures in times of emer¬ 
gencies like famine, floods, epidemics etc. The following powers 
are exercised by the Collector in this regard: - 

Nature of power Extent 

1 To sanction Old Age Pension. Upto Rs. 15 each case. 

2 To sanction grant under 

“Famine Relief” victims 

of natural calamities Upto Rp. 2,500. 
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3 To sanction grants under 
“discretionary grants”. 


4 To sanction financial assi- 
stance to agriculturists for 
loss of crops on account of 
natural calamities. 


Not exceeding Rs.50 per 
mensem in extra-ordinary 
case subject to annual 
expenditure of Rs. 2,000- 


No limit. 


5 To sanction loans for housing 

scheme, 

6 To sanction financial assistance 

to indigent T.B. patients. 

7 To sanction discretionary 

grant to the families affected 
by natural calamities. 

8 To sanction grant-in-aid to 

physically disabled and handi¬ 
capped destitutet. 

9 To sanction pension to 

destitute widows. 


Upto Rs. 20,000. 

At Rs. 30 per mensem Upto 
a maximum of 6 months. 


Upto Rs. 50, 

Rs. 15 per mensem. 

Upto Rs. 20 per mensem 


The Collector is also responsible for the welfare activities 
carried out through the N- E. S. Blocks. In tnis connection he ha 
been empowared to discharge the following functions:- (1) To 
sanction individual‘Schemes’ within the approved programme, the 
cost of which does not exceed Rs. one lakh and which does not in¬ 
volve appointment of staff borne on regular establishment. (2) To 
accord administrative approval and to sanction expenditure within 
the approved programme for individual items of ‘work’ upto a limit 
of Rs. one lakh according to the general procedure outlined by the 
Government- (3) To sanction loans within approved programme 
upto Rs. 1 J.O00 in each case, and loans under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act and Agricultural Loans Act upto Rs. 5,000 in each 
case- 


Miscellaneous functions 

The Collector Is the Chairman of the Regional Transport 
Authority which is a statutory body exercising statutory functions. 
In this capacity he exercises many of ihe powers under the Motor 
Vehicles Act. The District Information Officer functions according 
to the instructions and guidance given by the Collector. The Col¬ 
lector is also a member of the District Recruitment Board of which 
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a member of the Public Service Commission is the Chairman,and he 
is thus associated with the processor selection of candidates for 
appointments to certain categories of posts under Government. 
The Collector is also mads responsible for Jhe National small Saving 
collection and the collections to the State Loans and the National 
Defence Fund. He is also the Chairman and member of a lirge 
number of committees and organisations functioning at the District 
level. A list of such committees and organisations which is given 
at Appendi* wili illustrate the variejy of miscellaneous responsi¬ 
bilities which the District Collector, Alieppcy has to shoulder. 

It will be clear from the foregoing analysis that the functions 
and resposibilitles of the Collector are nmy and varied. His posi¬ 
tion is more than one of primus inter pares- Is 13 even more than 
that of the Caption of a team. While guiding tne activities of other 
Departments, he has to exhibit a great amount of patience, tact 
and goodwill. All the activities of the Government in the Distric- 
depend mainly on the Collector and the w y he does it will deter 
maioe its effectlvensss and usefulness to the public. 

District Development C®uhcil 

With a view to ensuring tne sustained Interest of the people 
and making them give po iitlve help and guhienc* to the Collector 
in the satisfactory discharge of his dudes in the field of general 
administration various non-sts.tutory bodies consisting of officiel 
and non-official members have been set up in all Districts of Kerala. 
The most important of such bodies is the District Development 
Council with the Collector as Chairman. It consists of official and 
non-official member. The following is the general set-up of the 
Councils:— 

(1) All M. P» in the District (shere the Constituency of an 
M. P. extends to more than one District he fhall be a member in 
both or all the respective D, D. Cs) 

(2) All M. L. As in the District (where the Constituency of an 
M. L. A. extends to more than one Distttct. he shall be a member 
in both or ali the respective D. D, Cs) 

(3) Chairman of the Municipality of District Head Quarters 
including Mayors, Trivandrum & Kozhikodes) 

(4) One representative of the Co-operative Movement to be 
nominated by Government, 
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(5) One representative of the Panchayats from each Block in 
the District. 

(6) Members of thi State Planning Advisory Board (other 
than M. L. As & M Ps.) residing in the District. 

(7) Non-Official Members of the National Savings State 
Advisory Board residing in (he District. 

(8) One Agriculturist. 

(9 A maximum of five Members representing other interests 
of which one shall be a lady. 

(10) All the District Offi;ers of the Development Departments 

The functions of the Council include (1) advising on the 
formation of the annual plan of deveLpmeai for the District within 
the general framework of the State Five Year PlaD„ (2) reviewing 
progress in the implementatioi ot approved programmes of devel, 
opment; (3) recommending measures for the effective and speedy 
fulfilment of schemes of economic and soc.ai development and- 
more especially of national extension and community projects, 
agricultural programmes local development works, sociil services 
and village industries; (4) promoting p iblic co-operation and par¬ 
ticipation in development programmes and expanding local commu¬ 
nity tffort both in urb n and rural areas; (5) assisting the develop¬ 
ment of co-operatives md Village Panchayats; (6) promoting the 
small savings movement t7) supervising the work of Village Pan¬ 
chayats in r- speci of Ian 1 reform, and management and rjral deve¬ 
lopment general)};(8) enlisting tae - ctive association and co-opera- 
fion of teachers, students and others in the study and development 
of local resources; (9) providing opportunities for general education 
through fairs, exhibitions, seminars etc. ai d (10) training of 
members of Panchayats and Co-operatives. 

The meetings of the District Development Council were held 
once in a monm till recently in order to review the progress of the 
work. However, following the declaration of Emergency in the 
country by the President of India in October 1962 Government 
issued ordeis that as a measure of economy the Distiict Development 
Councils need meet only once in two months. The -.genda of the 
meeting and the progress reports are distributed among the 
members in advance. The non official members makeldetailed enqu¬ 
iries about the progress ot the works and the District Officers 
supply them with the requisite information. Each item of work to 
be undertake) is placed on the agenda at the request of the official 
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members and a general discussion takes place. The D-D C. Councils 
form hub-Committees for speedy transaction of business, when con¬ 
sidered necessary. There are two such sub-Committees of the DDC 
Alleppey for dealing with matters pertaiaing to food and public 
works respectively. 

Block Development Committee 

The Block Developement Committee is constituted in each 
Block to advise and help the Block Development Officer in carrying 
out the development worksof the Bloc* area. Originally constituted 
in 1957 as Block Advisory Committees, the Block Dcvelopmen 
Committees, as they are now called, consist of (1) M L As. and 
M.Ps. representing the Block area, (2) representatives of Panchayats 
not exceeding seven in numbs , (3) two Social Workers including a 
woman, 14) one representative of the Social Welfare Board, (5) one 
representative of the Bh irat Sevak Simaj, ( 6 ) the Chairman of the 
Municipalities falling within tae Block area, t7) two o» three pro¬ 
minent non-officials whose association with the Committee would be 
beneficial and (8) one representative of the Harijans. The Thasildar 
of the Taluk is also a member of the Block Development Committee. 
The Revenue Divisional Officer of the area concerned is the 
Chaiiman and the Block Development Officer, the Convener of the 
Committee. The Block Development Committee is normally const¬ 
ituted during tbe pre-extension period of a Block so that it may 
start functioning from the beginning of the stage I period- The 
Committee will continue to function daring the Stage I and Stage II 
periods and will be dissolved during tue Post-Stage 11 period. The 
function of the Block Development Committee is purely advisory. 
The approval of the schematic budget, scheme works, location of 
headquarters end other inrtitutins in the Block are its major 
advisory functions. The meetings ol the Committee are to be held 
every month- 

The District Recruitent Board 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Administrative 
Reforms Committee <1958,, a District Recruitment Boird for each 
of the eleven Disiricts of Kerala was constituted with a member of 
the Public S rvice Commission as Chairman and the District 
Collector as member. The District Recruitment Board, Alleppey 
began functioning in October 1959. The function of the Board is to 
make selection for tbe following categories of posts ia the public 
aervices of tbe State. 
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(1) AH posts on a pay of R.9. 35 or less. 

(2) Nontechnical posts for which the minimum educitiooal 
qualification is lower than a pass in the S.3-L.C. Examination- 

(3) Minor tcchaical posts such as drivers, fitters, mechanic?, 
boatmen etc, even though the minimum pay attached tn them may 
be above Rs. 35. 


There are more than 400 categories of pots belonging to the 
various Departments in the list of posts ear marked for recrui¬ 
tment through the District Recruitment Board. The selection made 
by the District Recruitment Board are treated as those made by 
the Public Service Commission. The general rules followed by the 
Kerala Public Service Commission as well as the rules af rrocedure 
of the Kerala Public Service Commission and the Kerala State and 


Subordinate Rules (1958) are generally applicable to the selections 
of the District Recruitment Board. The recruitment to posts is 
made by the Board after interviewing the candidates. The particulars 
of the number of candid ites advised by the District Recruitment 
Board Alleppey for recruitment during each of the years from 1960 
to 1966 are given below:- 


Year 

No. of cardi 

i960 

83 

1961 

103 

1962 

208 

1963 

190 

1964 

101 

1965 

139 

196 6 

263 


Offices at the District level 

A good number of State Gjvernmm* offices function in Alleppey 
at the District level. Administratively they are under the control f 
their respective Heads of Departments. The functions of the most 
important District office* are given in the relevant Chapters. A 
list of chief officers functioning at the District level in Alleppey is 
given below:- 

1 The District Agricultural Officer, Alleppey 

2 The Executive Engineer, Irrigation, Alleppey 

3 The Executive Engineer, Irrigation, Cheogannur 

4 The De puty registrar of Co operative Societies, Alleppey 

5 The Revenue Divisional Officer, Alleppey 
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6 The Revenue Divisional Officer, Chengannur 

7 The Punja Special Officer, Alleppey 

8 The District Veterinary Officer, Alleppey 

9 The District Industries Officer, Alleppey 

10 The Execulive Engineer, Roads and Buildings, Alleppey 

11 The Executive Engineer (Electricity) Pallom 

12 The Executive Engineer, (Electricity) Mavelikara 

13 The District Educational Officer, Alleppey 

14 The District Educational Officer, Tiruvalla 

15 The Executive Engineer, Public Health Engineering 
Department. Alleppey 

16 The District Medical Offiicer, Alleppey 

17 The District StatistlcalOffiicer, Alleppey 

18 The District Employment Officer, Alleppey 

19 The District Welfare officer, Alleppey 

20 Ths Distrtc' Information Officer, Alleppey 

21 The Village Industries Officer, Alleppey 

22 The District Education*] Officer, Mavelikara 

23 The District Panchayat Officer, Alleppey 

24 Tne Project Officer, Rural Industries Project, Alleppey 

25 The Joint Director of Agriculture, Alleppey 

26 The District Soil Conservation Officer, Alleppey 

27 The District Probation Offi'ce , Alleppey 

28 The District Labour officer, Alleppey 

29 The District Employment Officer, Allenpey 

30 The Regional Transport Officer, Alleppey 

31 The Port Officer, Alleppey 
Central Government Offices 

The most impi rtant of the Central Government Offices or 
officers functioning in the District are the following:- 
L The Executive Officer 

2 The 1 ncorne Tax Officer 

3 The M.E.S. Office, Military 

4 The Research Survey Centre, Central Marine and Fisheries 
Research Station 

5 The Superintendent of Post Offices 
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APPENDIX 

List of Bodies, Organisations, Committees etc, in which 
District Collector is the President, Chairman or Member 


Name of Committee Function 

1 District Development Council Chairman 

2 District Advisory Committee for Harijan Welfare do 

3 Regional Transport Authority Meeting do 

4 Advi *ory Committee for Home Guards do 

5 District ff >spual Advisory Committee do 

6 District Family Planning Advisory Committee do 

7 Food Advisory Committee do 

8 Citizens’ Council do 

9 District Jurisdiction Committee do 

10 Project Implementation Committee (Rural 

Industries) do 

11 Di trict LandJOevelopment Committee do 

12 Dis'.rict R-d C<-oss Committee do 

13 District Child Welfare Committee do 

14 Flood Co-ordination Board do 

15 Dhtriri Sports Council do 

16 Prime Minister’s Trophv Boat Race Committee do 

17 Defence Committee - its Sub Committee do 

18 Committee on Social and moral hygiene do 

19 Celehration Committe Hire Reoublic Day, August 
15th, Vanamaholsava, Wild Life Day, etc. etc* do 

20 District Traffic Board do 

21 State Level Co-ordination Committee for Package 

Programme Member 

22 Pioject Stats Level Committee for Industries do 

23 District Recruitment Board, Alleppey do 

24 T, D. Medical College Governing Body do 



CHAPTER XI 

REVENUE administration 

Land Tenures 

The lands In this District as elsewhere in the erstwhile Travan- 
core State have been classified under two m tin categories viz , 
Janmam lands beionging to Janmtes or landlords and Pandaravaka 
lands belong'ng to the Sirksr. The historical factors which shaped 
the principles regulating the ownership and possession of land have 
already been dealt with in detail in District Gazetteers compiled 
earlier in this series and it is not necessary to repeat them here. 
The word Janmam has been interpreted to mean exclusive owner¬ 
ship of the soil and the Janmam property as the absolute privata 
property of the owner or proprietor. The Janamam lands were 
generally tax-free and the Janmies as a rule never alienated land by 
absolute sale except to other fanmies, whether Brahmaswams or 
Devaswoms . 

The Janmam lands were divided into three classes, viz., (1) 
lands that were entirely free hold and exempt from payment of 
any kind of tax to Government under any circumstances (2 lands 
originally exempt from payment of tax but subsequently became 
liable under certain conditions and (3) lands paying Raja- bhogam 
or light tax from the very beginning. 

In the first class were comprised (1) D’Sa^s of the Edappalll 
Raja lying in the Kartbikapallv and Tiruvalla Taluks (2 the D«»ams 
attached to Kaviyur temple (Tiruvalla), (3) the De»am» attached to 
p anayanarkavln Bhagavathv (Tiruvalla). (4)fhe Dunams belonging to 
Akavur Nambulhirip'd in Karthikappally and Mavelikara Taluks 
and (5) the Dzsams belonging to Vanchipuzba Pandarathi' (Chenga- 
nnur). In the revenue accounts of tbo Govern Dent these lands ire 
termed Adhikara Ozhivu or Desa Oshhu, They comprised compact 
blocks of territory 8nd were absolutely exempt from tax of any kind 
and from all Government interference in the matter of Revenue 
Administration, 

Under the second class »e?e comorised (l)Dtvawam properties 
and (2) the Brahmaswams or holdings of Malayali Brahmins. Orlgi. 
nally these lands were exempt from tax but when they passed into 
the hands ef those other than Devaswam or Brahmawsam Janmies 
for money consideration they became liable to a light tax called 
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kajabbogam. The property so taxed became subject to escheat and 
then was taken over by the Sirkar if the tenant were to die without 
heir. 

Under the third class were comprised the holdings oi various 
thiefs and oihers including Madamptmar. These lanos were subject 
to Rajabhogam from the very beginning. The tenure held good so 
far as the land was not alienaten by sale. 

The Jantnam lands have in recent years lost their original 
characteristics. The Janmit and ICudiyan Acts gave the tenants of 
these lands full proprietary right subject to the payment oi Janmi- 
karant to the Janmis These lands were also later subjected to 
basic tax. The properties of the Ed tppalli chiefs in the Tiruvalla 
and Karthikapally Taluks were assumed by the Government under 
the provisions of the Edavaka Rights Acquisition Act 1955 which 
came into foice on January 1, 1956 and the Edapp^llai Chiei was 
duly compensated by the Goverumect. # L^nd tax was also levied 
on these lands under existing rules. Properties which belonged to 
the Vanchipuzaa Chief were also assumed by the Government by 
the close of 19i5. The Aerala Janmikaram Payment Abolition Act 
of 1960 has since provided for the abolition of the payment o 
J anmtkaram. 

Lands other than Janmam are known as Pandaravaka or Gover¬ 
nment (Sirkar property. Such lands come mainly under three 
categories:—(1) Porambjke. (2) Tartsa and q 3) Registered lands 
Poramboke lands are those which are u-ed or reserved for public 
purposes or for the Communal use of the villagers. The total area of 
Poramboke lands in Alleppey District in 1964-65 came to 60,30a.63 
acres. The Tarxsu lands are waste lands at the disposal of the Gov¬ 
ernment and are available for registry. The to al extent of Tatitu 
lands in this District came to 3,278 acres 99 cents ia 1964 65. The 
bulk of the Sirkar lands are registry lauds coming under Pandara¬ 
vaka. The State is the owner or landlord and all rights of the ryots 
are derived from the Sirkar. The regtstered lands come under two 
categories viz. Wet Lands (Nilams) and Dry Lands ( Parambai . 
The extent of the wet lands in this District in 1964-65 was 174,029 
acres 43 cents and dry lands 217, 952 acres 29 cenis. 

The Taluk wise statement of the extent of lands under Poram¬ 
boke , Tarisu and Registeied Lands is given below:- 
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Area under Different Tenure 1964*6$ 

Registered Land 




Pcramboke 

Tarisu 

Wet 

Dry 


Total 

60.302.63 

3,278.99 

174,029.43 

217,982.29 

1 

Ambalapuzha 

9774.59 

844.35 

13,935.33 

19,205.90 

2 

Sbertailai 

19.866.91 

154.43 

22,511.33 

36 655-71 

3 

Kathikapally 

8,283.68 

469.18 

26,837.93 

20,853.29 

4 

Kuttanad 

8 428.76 

71.76 

57,060.81 

5,715 54 

5 

Maveiikara 

4,472.15 

553.34 

21,375.37 

43,914 2a 

6 

Chengannur 

3,538.93 

44.(9 

14,988.39 

31,096.83 

7 

Tiruvalla 

5.937-61 

1,141.84 

17.320.27 

60,540.73 


it may be noted that there h ,ve been some Kandwirishi lands 
also in the Alleppey District. The Kanaukruhi lauds were the 
Sthanam property of the Maharaja of iravancoie. Ihey lay distri¬ 
buted in all faluks except Jfaettaliai. The major portion of the 
Kanauknshi lands, i.e„ about 6,000 aerts in extent lay in Kuttanad 
Taluk. 1 Ihe tenants in these lands had no rights. They were 
settled on the same principles as tenants m other lands ana were 
avowed to enjoy benefits subject only to iht payment ot PaUam 
The Maharaja surrendered all the rights on the Kandukrtsht lands to 
the Government ana they have since been assigned to tenants on 
registry under rule specially iramed for the purpose. Ihe tenants 
are subject to pay mem of 8J times the Patum in rural areas and 
4$ times the Pattam in Municipal areas, i'ne total extent of 
Kanduktisht lands avanahle lof registry m the Distiict was 13,279 
acibsana 17 cents. Out of this i'2,52u acres anu 56 cens were 
assigned till 1964*6$ leaving only an area of 758 a« »e. and ol 
cents. Ihe compensation amount levied on this item came to 
Rs. 26,95,891.59. 

Survey and Settlement 

The first settlement in Travaacore of which there is any record 
is that of 948 K. E. tl7>2-73 A. D,). It comprised ail cultivated 
areas, both fields and gardens but it was not accurate as it was 
only a KttUzhtuhu or a record of wnat was heard, i. e., such 


1 Even today the rice for use in the palace of tbe Maharaja of TravaDc rc 
Amrutari as it is called, is sent from Nedumudi village under tbe supervi ion 
of the Village Officer. 
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information as was gathered by a personal conference with the 
holders of the land- The next settlement was in 978 K. E. (1802-03 
A.D.) i.e,, £0 years iater It <*!so comprised both fields acd gardens. 
As in the earlier settlement no actual measurements were taken this 
time also, but the area and assessment were fixed after local inspe. 
ction. In other words th: new settlement was a Kandezhwht* , or a 
record of what was seen and was therefore more reliable- During 
both these settlements an estimate was made of the seed capacity of 
each field in terms of para and area and assessment on each field 
was fixed on the basis of this estimate. T<ie assessment on wet lanas 
was generally male payable partly m paddy and paitly in money 
Moreover, those garden and ory lands which contained trees were 
subjected to a tree tax which was also fixed both in kind and money 
Pure dry lauds which contained no taxable trees were assessed on 
their seed capacity. 

The next settlement was in 993 K, E, (1818 A.D) which com¬ 
prised only the garden and dry lands. It wrs carried out more or 
less on the lines ol th; pievious settlement. There was another 
settlement in 1012 K. E- which was also confined 

to garoen and dry lands. The taking of field measurements and the 
adoption of different rates for different cl assess of coconut treet 
were the salient features of this settlement- Apart from the coconus 
other trees like jack, aveca, palmyrib, mango, etc. were abo 
assessed to revenue. The settlement was mt based on any uniform 
principle and numerous and varying rates were assessed for each 
kind of tree in each taluk. 

These earl er settlements were defective in many respecs. They 
made no attempt to assess with any accuracy the area of each hold¬ 
ing, its exact boundaries or the classification of the soil. No field or 
village maps or sketches of any kind weie prepared. The revenue 
accouuts were not bi ought up to date with the transfer 
of properties registered so much so the revenue officials did not 
know on whom to call lor collection of arreais, if any. Further no 
unit of measurement was recognised or followed. To make matters 
worse, there was glar id g inequailty in assessment as no considers, 
tlon was given to the nature of the soil, facilities of cultivation, or 
the produce grown on the land. The settlement of 1012 K- E, 
(1837 A. D.) also contemplated periodical revision of garden land* 
once in twelve years with a view to ensuring increase of Government 
revenue, but such periodical revisions were not carried out. In view 
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oi these drawbacks and difficulties a special department Was ofgadi* 
sed in lravaucore ia 1876 -77 to study and report on the question. 
One or two small t.acis of teiritoiy was experimentally surveyed 
and the principles of the new settlement formulated and certain 
proposals made. Subsequently it was resolved to carry out a survey 
of the whoie Tiavancoie biate which was to be fodowed by a 
Revenue Settlement. These were announced by the Royal Proclsma. 
tion of Kumbham 14, 1061 (February 24, 1886 A. D.). 

The main features of the new survey and settlement, were 
declared to be accurate measurement, demarcation, mapping out 
valuation of properties of every description, and registration of 
tides as the basis of round revenue administration. A uniform 
standard of land measurement in acres and cents and of grains in 
Para* and edangazfns was laic oo*n. heveiai oid cesses were abolished. 
The assessment ot gareeu lands was made permanent without per¬ 
iodical revision. Many taxes vert made umioim- Moreover, on 
the settlement teing n.tce each lanu holucr was also to be provtded 
with a f aito showing the paiiicuiars of his land the assessment due 
thereon, the deduct.ens therefrom, the net oemand etc. The 
settlement was to be declared unMltcrable foi 30 years. In pursuance 
of this Proclamation the Smvey and Settlement .Departments were 
organised. lht settlement was ctmpu td by the end of MiduDam 
1085 (July 19itr). 

The settlement of 1061 KT. (1886> proved unsatisfactory an<j 
caused vast dis*.unties in the incidence of taxation. In iegatd to dry 
lands the meihcd adopted in Ue earhei rettaments, viz., taxing 
both the land end the trees stanc jn« theiecn, was g,ven up and new 
rates were adopted which were very heavy. The result was that 
similar lands situated in the sums loea.ity had to pay different rates 
of assessment. Land holders who had to pay, say 14 np. (4 chukrams) 
before the settlement, bad afrer the settlement to pay Rupee 1 
(28 chachams) per acre. Ryots enjoying trees such as coconut, jack, 
arecanut, etc., had to pay only light taxes. The very same kind of 
trees which were taxed ia south liavancore (e. g., mtngo, paimy rab 
etc-) were exempted iiom tax in North Travancore. Certain fe * tile 
piece of land, by virtue of tbeir location in hilly tracts or places 
itt off from millets, had to be classified under a lower t&fatn fixing 
It w rales of assessment. Even the ugh conditions bad since changed, 
holders of these lands still continued to pay only lowet taxes while 
owners who held the san e kinds of lend iu other places paid very 
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high rates. Lands under favourable tenures were assessed only with 
a portion of the full assessment while those under some other 
tenures were charged wit a full assessment. Favorably assessed 
lands, it may be anted, came to 25 X of the total tax paying lands 
in Tfavancore State. 

Systems op Survey 

An accurate survey is an e^seuti il requirement of a settlement 
to bring as near a relttioa as possible betwe.-n eoj ayment and the 
revenue accounts showing the same. I is also necessary forthj 
peparation of a correct account of the 1 >nds and for s’atisticai and 
administrative purpises. ft might be relevant in this c>nne tioa to 
describe the different sys eus of survey wta ch were adopted for 
purposes of revenue sottlem-nt in this Disirict. Cadastre survey 
as the baus of the revenue settlement was for the first time intro¬ 
duced in Travancore in 1053 K.E. (1882 -83) and it was conducted 
on the lines of the system prevalent ia the Madras Presidency from 
time to time. The systems prevailing in Madras were adopted in 
Travancore one after the other. They are the followiugt- 

1. Tak System:- The first system adopted w n known as the Tak 
system or the Triangulation system’ Under this metb >d> 
no distinction was made b'twven revenue and survey fi-Ida.anl 
tha chaoce 3 of srror were smalt. The use of sub-numbers and letters 
in addition to the survey numbecs to deuoie the individual holdups 
was exceotkmnl under this system Thu survey maps p-emred under 
this system facilitat-d ready refi'enc? to or .parties. O'Viag o the 
exceptionally small area of holdings in Travancore, the irregular 
shape of held boundaries an! the un Ijlatory ahd wooded character 
of the surface of the country, the progress of survey operations 
under the ‘Tak’ system was considerably hampere ). The syste o was 
also costly. 

2. Base lines and Offsets - A new meth >i k aown as th ; s/.tem 
of‘Base’ lines and Offsets’ was in-r .duced about the close of 1063 
K.E. 1887-83), Under this altered m jthod, a distinction was made 
between survey fields and revenue fields. Unlike under the Tak 
system, no revenue field was to be separately demarcated, but 
several such Saids w.re clubbed together, up to an extent of 6 acres 
in wet and 12 acres in dry lands, t > form survey fields, and each 
revenue field though n>t demarcated, vas to be separately m ;a>u- 
red an 1 entere 1 in a sketch bank wi u pirticutirs a- ta ha .elative 
position measurement, tenure ani area. Tip bends m l trijaacthns 
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on the boundaries of revenue and suivey fie'd, vere fixed by offsets 
from long chain lines running between Khtndom stations and 
cert do intermediate prints where necessary. Though the revenue 
fields were not separately surveyed, the sketch-book which gave their 
areas was sufficient for settlement in respect of wet lands and uo- 
planted dry lands which were asssesed on the basis of the area. But 
in the case of gardens or plantations in which the assessment was 
rated on the trees, the system proved defective. With one survey 
number covering several revenue fields, each of which had a sub¬ 
number and the subdivisions again marked by letter in some cases, 
the processes of classification, assessment on the block system, and 
the preparation of field records for individual settlement were 
attended with gr?at difficulty and delay. Cert ain modifications were 
made in 1074 K. E. (1808-99) in the system introduced in 1063 K-E, 
(1887-88). These consisted of the confining of the entry In the field 
sketches to the sido measurements of the holdings the lettering of 
the ends of chain lines and the entry in separate field books of 
the offsets taken on these lines 

(3) System of Trlan<les and Offsets:—In the year 1078 K. E, 
(1902-03) a further change of the system was made * It was known 
as the system of ‘Triangles and Offsets'. Under this method, 
unlike in the two previous system*, the survey fields were split up 
into large triangles by lines running from trijunction to trijunction 
as far as possible end offsets taken up to the bends on the sides of 
survey fields and revenus fields within each The survey field Was 
thus made capable of independent plotting. A'l surveys which were 
undertaken subsequently have been carried out in this system. 


A stitement shoving the dat's of commencement and comple¬ 
tion of survey opera ions under the system of Bsse lines and Offsets 
in ths I iluks then comprised in the District is given below. 


Ambalapuzha 

Karthikapa Hy 

Mavehkara 
Tiru valla 
Chengannur 
Sbertallai 


Date of commencement 
of operations 

1066 (1890-91) 
1060 (1884-85) 

1066 (1890-91) 

1067 (1891-92) 
1067 (1891-92) 
1071 (1895-96) 


Date of completion 
of operations 

1076 ( 1891 - 92 ) 

1065 (l889-90t 
1068 (l«92-93) 

1068 (1892-93) 

1069 (1893-94) 

1073 (1S97-98) 


The date given as 1098 K, E. in the Quilan District Gazetteer [p, 502] is 
not correct. The correct date is 1078 K. E. (1902-03 
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Basic Tax 

After the settlcmsnt of 1885 \• D. no attempt was made at a 
o omprehensivs resettlement in Travancore. The Government‘sub¬ 
sequently g ive up the e 1 tire idea of a resettlement end introduced a 
new system of land tax. This tax known as the ‘Bisic Tax’ was 
introduced by the famous Lind Tax Proclamation issued by the 
Maharaja of Travancore m 1121 K. E. ('1945 46) The introduction 
of basic tax served more or less the purpose of a general revenue 
settlement’ Ac;ordiag to this sy >tem all lands irrespective of the 
nature of the te nures, the kiads of crops raised or the actual yield 
from them were subject to a bisic tax at the rate of 2 nP, per cent 
The table given bsiow shows tie amount assessed to basic tax in 
the vaiious Faiuks of the District in 1964-65. 


Details of land assessed to B asic Fax ( Paluk-wisb) 1964-65 
Name of Taluk Total Basic Tax 

Rs. P. 

Total 783,763.35 

AmbJapuzha 66,271-48 

118 443.48 
98,781 82 


Sheitallai 
Karthikapally 
Kutt mad 
Mavdikara 
Cheng ir.nur 
Tiruvalla 


120,106.11 
1 1,155-73 
9 ,596.15 
186,408-58 


It may be mentioned in this connection that tho levy of basic 
tax w .s discontinued in Kerala following the invalidation of the 
Ke i ala L*nd Tax Act (1961) by ihe Kerala High Court in 1962 
However, consequent to the enactment of the Constiturion Sevrn- 
teenth Amendment Act (1964) which includes the Kerala Land Tax 
Act (196.) in ih; Ninth Sch^du o to the Constitution the system of 
Basic Tax bas been reintroduced. 

Plantation Tax 

* The Kerala Plantation (Additional T ax) Act 1950 came into 
force on April i, 1960. According to this Act all holders of Plan¬ 
tations, irrespective of their capacity, as owners, tenants, mortga¬ 
gees, trustees, receivers, minagers or in any other capacity are 
liable to pay, in addition to the basic tax, a plantation tax at the 
following rates specified in the schedule of the Act. 
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Extent 

Rate 

1 Where the aggregate extent of plantations 
held by the person is below five acres 

Nil 

2 Where the aggregate extent of plantations 
beld by a person is below five acres or mare; 
(a) on the first two acres 

Nil 

(b) an the remaining extent 

Rs. 8- per acre 

It may be noted that ‘Plantation’ for the 

purpose of this Act 


includes coconut trees, arecanut trees, rubber, coffee, tea and 
cardamom plants and pspar vine. The extent of plantations held 
by a person may ordinarily be revised at the end of five years. The 
following table shows the number of assessees and the amount 
assessed to plantation tux in each of the Taluks of the District. 

Plantation Tax Assessment (1964-65) 


Taluks 

Number of Assessees 

Amount assessed 
Rs. 

Total. 

1,207 

163,304.15 

Ambalapuzha 

238 

54,266.96 

Shertallai 

447 

62,615.08 

Karthikapally 

240 

23,769.36 

Knttanad 

35 

7,684.48 

Mavi'likara 

137 

2 537.81 

Chengannur 

16 

997,16 

Tiruvalla 

Irrigation Cess 

94 

11,433.30 


As per the provisions of the Irrigation Act, an irrigation cess 
of Rs 3.51 per acre or 3% on the capital expenditure incurred by 
the Government, whichever is less, is recoverable from the cultiva¬ 
tors in respect of all minor iirigatii n works. The f allowing state¬ 
ment gives Taluk wise details of irrigation cess assessed and 
collected during the year 1964-65. 


Irrigation Cess Assessment 1964-65 


Taluk Demand Collection 

Rs- Rs. 

1 Cbengannur 1,491.37 461.72 

2 Tiruvalla 10,969.23 2,442-07 

3 Shertallai 27.826.47 3.285.24 


Balance 

Rs. 

1,029-65 

4,172.69 

24,541.23 
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Building Tax 

A tax on buildings, the floor area of which exceeds 1,000 sq ft. 
is being levied according to the Building Tax Act 1961. The ra.es 
of tax are given below. 


Less than 1,000 sq.fi. 

Nil 

1.000 to 2,000 sq.ft. 

10 Np. 

2,001 to 4,000 sq.ft. 

20 „ 

4,001 to 8,000 sq.ft. 

30 „ 

8,001 to 12,000 sq.ft. 

40 „ 

Above 12 00C sq.ft. 

50 ,, 


A laluk-wise statement of the number of assessees and amount 
assessed under Building lax in the Atleppy District ior the year 
1964-65 is given below. 


Demand and Collection under Building Tax (i964-65) 


Name of Taluk 

Number of assessees 

Amount assessed 
Rs. 

Total: 

1,717 

347,365.93 

Ambalapuzba 

145 

39 038,37 

eneitallai 

195 

30,029.98 

Karthikapally 

159 

36,564.10 

Kuttanad 

85 

21,500.77 

Maveiikara 

176 jpfl 

38,048.77 

Qhengannur 

314 

53,399.00 

Tiruvalla 

649 

128,787.94 


li may be mentioned that buildings owned by the State 
Government, Central Government or any local authority and 
buildiaga used principally for religious, charitable or educational 
purpose or as workshops ara not assessable to buildiug rax under 
Section 3 (‘) and (2) of the Act. The fhasildar is assessing authority 
an J the Revenue Divisional Officer the appellate authority.* 

Land Assignment 

As per the previsions of the Kerala Land Assignment Rules 
1958, Land Assignment Advisory Committees were formed in all 
the seven Taluks of the Alleppey District. The Und assignment 


1 The Kerala Building Tax Act wa» struck ‘down as unconstitutional by 
a judgment of the Kerala High Court in 1964-45, 
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rules were revised during 1964 and there is no Advisory Committee 
for Land Assignment under the new Rules. Hence no Land Assign¬ 
ment Committee is functioning in this District at present. 


The total area available for assignment and ths area aheady 
assigned in each Taluk till 1964 are given below. 


Name of Taluk 

Area 

available 

Area 

already 


for assignment 

assigned 


A 

C 

A 

C 

Totali 

6,038 

40 

755 

52 

Shertallai 

120 

02 

41 

36 

Ambajapuzha 

905 

78 

42 

79 

Kuttanad 

238 

96 

176 

41 

Kaitbikapally 

4,123 

94 

212 

25 

Mavelikara 

497 

12 

226 

50 

Chengannur 

84 

18 

44 

88 

Tiruv alia 

68 

40 

U 

33 


Steps for the assignment of the lemainiog area are in progress. 
Land acquisition 


The Land Acquisition work in this District is carried on ip 
accordance with the instructions contained in the Kerala Land 
Acquisition Manual wnich came into force in the whole of the State 
of Kerala on April 1, 1963. I he District collector is the Land 
Acquisition Officer under the Act.But his powers have been delegated 
to the Revenue Divisional Officers. Alleppey and Chenganuur. In 
addition there is also a Special Land acquisition Officer attached 
to the P. W, D. Southern Circle, I rivandrum who has jurisdiction 
over this District as well. A statement of the land acquired in this 
District and the total amount of compensation paid lor each of the 
years from 1957-63 is given beiow. 


Year 


Total extent 

Total amount of 


A. 

of land, 
c. 

Sq. L. 

compensation paid 

AS. 

1957-58 

197 

57 

264 

9,36,322.07 

1958-59 

183 

09 

618 

6,40,072.61 

1959-60 

72 

63 

410 

4,34,688.68 

1960-61 

54 

83 

865 

2,16,713.00 

1961-62 

34 

21 

911 

3,09,091.00 

1962-63 

27 6 

54 

451 

13,79,065.16 
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LAND REFORMS 

The Royal Proclamation of Ed a v am 21,1040 K. E. (2nd June 
1865) is the earliest attempt at-iand reform in Travanoore. Thie Pro¬ 
clamation whiqh has been looked upon as the “Magna Carta of 
Travaocore ryot” enfranchised the Sirkar Pa itam lands and converted 
the large body of ryots from the position of mere tenants at-will to 
that of full proprietors. By this Proclamation the ryots were con 
ferred ownership .rights, heritable, saleable and otherwise transfera 
ble subject to the obligation of paying the tax assessed on them. The 
ryot could hereafter invest his labour and capital and effect substan¬ 
tial improvements on the land. It was clearly laid down that 
Government would acquire these iands only for public purposes, and 
that whenever such acquisition was made, compensation wou'd be 
paid not only Tor .the ryot s improvements but also for the land itself. 
-The Proclamation conferred on the ryot fixity of tenure by checking 
arbitrary evictions of all kinds aad by restricting the demand for 
exorbitant claims by the Government. Following tne l reclamation 
sev eral vexatious taxes were abolished and strict orders were issued 
that the maximum rate of land tax which was prescribed by the Pro¬ 
clamation should not be exceeded. 

The Proclamation cf Karkaiakam 25, 1042 K.E-fAugust 8, 1867) 
iaalso another measure Of lar-rtaching consequence. It was promu¬ 
lgated to guaranite to the tenants ot the jenmam lands ptrmanency 
o t occupation right and to prohib t their indiscriminate eviction 
from land enquiring at tae same lime the payment of ail legitimate 
dues to the jtnmis. The Tights and obligations of (he landlord and 
the tenaot were thus equitably adjusted to their mutual advantages 

An important Art passed in U68 K. E. (1892-1893)*abolts 
hed the old p*actice of unrestrained coercive processes and laid 
down a legal procedure to safeguard the iate»ests Of land hold¬ 
ers. The janmi-Kudiyan Act ol i071 K. E. (1895*96) mode 
detailed provisions relating to the rights hod Jiabiiites-of Jantnit 
and tenants in lurtherence of the Pioclamation of 1042- The 
next land mark in the history of land reforms is the Janmi- 
Kudiyan (Amendment) Regulation of H08 K. E. (ll3»-33). Fer- 
reaching changes were made t>y this Regulation. The Jmmi » 
who wore regarded as landholders wore practically reduced to-the 
position of persons entiled merely to certain dues called 
katam which are a charge on the land. The tenants became priori* 
catty the owners of the land subject to the payment of the jtnwt' 
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dues. Those janmi's dues which ware payable on specific occasions 
were converted into annual payment which added along with the 
anaual michavaram were termed Janmiktram. 

In spite of the various attempts made now and then to protect 
the right of the tenants com jlaint s of evictions continued to be 
heard from various sources. Heaca the subject of land reforms and 
protection of the tenant rights received me serious attention of the 
Government in the post-Iadependonce era. The Travancore-Cochin 
Government passed the Stay of Execution Proceedings Act in 1950 
in order to give protection to the ryots from arbitrary eviction. 
After toe btrtn of Kerala State the Kerala Stay of Evlcition 
Proceediugs Act 1957 was passed to stay eviction of tenants, 
Kudtkidajipukur and cert in other classes of person cultivating land 
under various tenures p.ndmg toe enactment of a comprehensive 
legi lation relating to tenancy and agrarian reforms. In 1958 was 
pass.d tnc Kerala A^ri.ultur.sts oaoi Reliefs Act. It provided for 
repayment of debts incurred piior to June 1 , 1940. This was a 
measure intended io heip the agriculturists. Another important 
legislative measure was the Kerala Compensation for Tenants 
Improvmeni Act j 958 whicn provides for compensation to tenants 
at the rate of 15 times the net annual yield for trees planted by 
them and actual value for peimauent suucturts put up by them. 
The Act coufeired on ihc tenants the right to compensation tor 
improvements effected by them even if there is a contract to the 
eont.ary stipulated in the dcea providing fur lease or oUt. 

The most revo.uti.maiy piece oi land reform introduced in 
Kerala m recent years is the Kerala Agrarian Relation* Act of i960 
(Act 1 of i961) which has now become defunct. The Act sought to 
fix a ceiling on (he extent of land that could be heid by a family 
or by any atiua unmarried person- All lands in excess ot the celling 
were to be surrendered to the Government on payment of compen¬ 
sation. Lands s i surrendered were to be distributed among the 
landless, lhe tenants were also given fixity of tenure over tboir 
holding* at>d they could be evicted by tbe landlord only in very 
exceptional circumstances. Moieover, fair rents in respect of 
ho dings wete to be fixed by lan i Tiibunals set up for tbe purpose. 
It was while the KeraU Agrarian Relations Act (i960) was beina 
progressively implemented that the Kerala High Court delivered 
two important judgements in 1962 declaring tome of the provisions 
of the Act as unconstitutional in their application to the Malabar 
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and Travdasore areas of the Stite. In the wake of th se judicial 
decisions, the Kerala Temots and Kwiikidappukar* Protection 
Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor in December 1962. It 
provided for the stay of all suits and proceedings for eviction of 
tenants from their holdings as wdi as f. r the recovery .f arrears 
of rent which accrued due from a tenant bef re t e 15th February 
1961. The Ordinance was later replaced by an Act of the I egis ature 
in 1963. The Kerala Agrarian Relations Act was also in the mean¬ 
time remrved from the stitute book pending the enactment of a 
more comprehensive and flawless legislation pertaining to enancy 
and agrarian reforms. 

While reviewing the position. Government kept in view: (1) the 
broad principles of land reform as enunciated in the Five Year Plans, 

(2) the basic aims of the Kerala Agrarian Relations Act, (3) the need 
for doing justice to all sections of the population, (4) the necessity for 
re ducing the strain on the finances of the State and (5) the desirabi¬ 
lity of having a law which is capable of smooth and eassy aemihistra* 
tion. After examining the matter the Government came to the con* 
elusion that it was better- to enact a new piece of legislation. Thus 
the Kerala Land Reforms Act (1963) came to be enacted. The new 
law remedies rhe defects and difficulties that existed in the old Act as 
below. 

(1) The discrimination shown in the fixation of rates of fair rent 
in Malabar and other areas of the State has been given up. The 
rates of fair rent have been made uniform throughout the State and 
these conform to the general principles laid down in the Five Year 
Plans. 

(2) The small-holder has been given a reasonable deal in the 
fixation of fair rent and in the Malabar area, in the surrendering of 
bis rights to the cultivating tenant. 

(3) The religious institutions have been guaranted the income 
that they were deriving on the 21st January, 1961 

(4) The jurisdiction of civil courts to interrupt the proceedings 
before a Land Tribunal has been barred, 

(5) The cultivating tenants do not have to wait for the State to 
step in for purchasing the rights of landlords. They could apply directly 
for purchasing those rights soon after the Act was brought into force, 

(6) The land Tribunal is empowered to adjudicate whether a 
person is a tenant or not, A person has now got the right to move 
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the Land Tribunal to prepare a record of his righto and the Land 
Tribunal has been given facilities to prepare it. 

(7) The classification of lands and the prescription of equi¬ 
valents for purposes of ceiling have been done on a more rational 
basis following the scientific data available with the Bureau of 
Economic and Statistics. 

(8) Existing pure pepper and pure arecanut gardens which are 
contiguous and five acres and more in extent have been exempted 
from the imposition of ceiling, 

(9) The anomalous treatment given to an adult unmarried per¬ 
son has been removed, 

(10) The slab system of awarding compensations has been dispen¬ 
sed with. 

The Act confers three main benefits on the cultivating tenant, 
Firstly, he is given security of tenure and consequently he cannot be 
evicted. Secondly, he is given the right to pay not more than the fait 
rent fixed under the Act, Thirdly, he is given the right to purchase 
the landlord’s rights and become the full owner of the land. These 
rights accrue subject to certain obligations. Certain categories of 
lands and tenancies are also excluded from the purview of the provi¬ 
sions of the Act, The more important amongst them relate to occu¬ 
pation of Government land, escheat lands and tenancies created by 
official receivers of courts, court of wards etc, Section 3 of the Act 
explains the various categories. In order that there might be no 
further complications in the nature of to nurial relationship henceforth 
it has been laid down in the Act that no future tenancies will be valid 
in law except when the tenancies are created by (1) a minor, (2);a 
widow, (3 an unmarried woman, (4) a divorced woman, (5) aperson 
incapable of cultivating land by reason of any physical or mental 
disability, or (6) a serving member of the Armed Forces or a seaman. 

It has been recognised as an essential principle of land reform 
that special protection should be given to landlords who own small 
holdings, as otherwise the reforms might, while conferring benefits 
on one section of the society, cause undue hardship to another for no 
fault of its own. In accordance with this policy, the small landholders 
have been given reasonable protection under the Land Reforms Act 
(1963) keeping in view the interests of the tenants as well. While the 
tenants of big landholders are given the choice to pay fair retit or 
contract rent whichever is less, the tenants of small landholders do 
not enjoy this concession as it is considered that a small benefit 
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should accrue*© thesma® landholder who also n-aotliled to a reaso¬ 
nable treatment. Again in'areas where the tenaatJ enjoyed security 
of tenure under any law in force prior to January 21, 1961. whilethe 
cultivating tenants of big landholders can purchase the landhold’s 
rights, the cultivating tenants of small landholders can do so only 
after allowing the small landholder to resume a portion of the land 
if he so chooses. These are two essential benefits conferred on the 
small landholders. 

The Aet finally lays down that no family or aduU unmarried 
person shall own or hold more than 12 “standard acres" subject to a 
maximum of 36 acres in extent. This- area-is termed as the ‘ceiling 
area'. A family is to consist of the^husband, wife-mad the runmwritd 
minor children or such of them as exist. Transfers effected after 
December 18, 1957 except as noted below are to be disregarded when 
calculathig-the 'celHng area’ of the transferor. The exceptttWt fererrea 
to is in regard to transfers effected before the 15th September 1963 
in the following ways. 

(1) -by way of partition or 

(2) on account of natural love and affection 

(3) in favour of a person who was a tenant of the holding be¬ 
fore the 18th December, 1957 and continued to be so till the date of 
transfer, or 

(4) .in fave ir of a religious, charitable or educational institu¬ 
tion of a public nature solely for the purpose of the institution. 

Transfers by person owning or holding land in excess of the ceiling- 
area after September 15, 1963 are declared null and void. 

The five Year Plans contemplate that certain special categories of 
lands should be exempted from ceiling provisions. Accordingaly the 
following are some of the important categories of lands which are 
exempted from the ceiling provisions under the Kerala Land Reforms 
Act 1963. 

(1) Plantations of coffee, tea, rubber, cocoa, cardamom and 
cinamon, 

(2) Pure pepper and pure arecanut gardens as on April 1, 1964 
which are 5 acres or more in contiguous extent, 

(3) Private forests, 

(4) Lands comprised in mills, factories, or workshops’and 
which are necessary for the use of such mills, factories or workshops, 

(5) Commercial sites, and 
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(6) Lands owned or held by a religious, charitable or educa¬ 
tional institutions of a public nature or a public trust etc. 

As it is almost impossible to determine separately the income 
from each field and effect a comparison a more practicable and at the 
same time a reasonable approach has been adopted on the basis of 
the “standard acre”. The ‘standard acre' has been defined as an extent 
of land that would yield a net income of Rs.450 per annum. Based on 
the figures of average yield, collected by the Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics of the State for various crops in the various Districts 
and Taluks, the extent of land cultivated with difflerent crops which 
would yield this net income has been calculated and a schedule of 
jquivalents drawn up. The schedule for Alleppey District is given 
below. 


Class of Laud 

One Standard Acre 

1 Garden 

1.00 acre 

2 Dry land principally cultivated 
with cashew 

2.00 „ 

3 Other dry land 

4.00 „ 

4 Palliyal land 

4.00 „ 

5 Rubber plantation 

1.75 „ 

6 Tea plantation 

0.75 „ 

7 Coffee plantation 

1.00 „ 

8 Cardamom plantation 

1.50 „ 

9 Cinnamon plantation 

1.50 „ 

10 Cocoa plantation 

1.50 „ 

Standard Acres of Nilam 

Taluks Double crop 

Single crop 

nilam (acre) 

nilam (acre) 

1 Karthikapalli 7 

2 Mavelikara f 1 - 25 

2.00 

3 Chengannur \ 

4 Tiruvalla y 1.50 

2.00 

5 Kattanad j 

6 Ambalapuzha ) . 

7 Shertallal f 2 - 00 

3.00 
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Stamps 

The revenue realised by way of sale of stamps is one of the major 
items of revenue to the State. The sale is effected through the Gover¬ 
nment Treasuries. There are 8 Treasuries in Alleppey District inclu¬ 
ding the District Treasury, Alleppey. All the Treasuries in this Distri¬ 
ct are stocking stamps. All these Sub-Treasuries stock stamps of the 
following kinds:- (1) General Stamps which include 5 np. stamp and 
other nonjudicial stamps, (2) Court Fee Stamps and (3) Service Post 
age Stamps. 

The Sub Treasuries get General Stamps and Court Fee Stamps 
direct from the General Stamp Depot, Trivandrum on submitting 
indents for the same according to their requirements. The Service Post¬ 
age Stamps are obtained from the Controller of Stamps, Central 
Stamp Store, Nasik Road, Central Railway. The Sub Treasury, 
Tiruvalla which works as a Sub-Depot in the case of Service Postage 
Stamps stocks the Service Postage Stamps and supplies them to the 
Sub-treasuries on their request, Court Fee Stamps and General 
Stamps are issued to Vendors from the Sub-Treasuries for sale upto 
the value of Rs. 50 in the case of Court Fee Stamps and upto Rs. 400 
in the case of General Stamps on discount basis. This discount is 
allowed at the rates sanctioned by Government*. This is granted 
to Vendors not in cash but in Stamps. The Service Postage Stamps are 
issued from the Sub Treasuries to the Government Offices on presen¬ 
tation of Contingent bills for service postage stamps and the value 
thereof is realised by transfer-credit from the revenue of the concer¬ 
ned Departments. 

Statement of Stamps Issued from the Treasuries of the District 
1959-60 to 1963-64 



1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Foreign Bill 

6,847.50 

8,267.00 

6,568.50 

4,548.00 

3,705.00 

Hundi 

Revenue 

657.00 

523.98 

801.50 

373.00 

412.50 

Stamps 

(5 np, &I0 np.) 

33,129.30 

38,481.75 

60,314.25 

49,087.00 

56,401.00 

Share Transfer 

14,372-50 

17,892.50 

15,560,00 

13,550.00 

14,100.00 

Insurance 

195.94 

150.00 

25.00 

70.00 


Election 

920.62 

50.38 

1,112.00 

389.50 

2,782.75 


1 Government Order Ol—58285/60/l.D. dated? 9-12-1960. 
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General & 

Special 7.72.29112 1(18*650 ,00 12,034*137 14.71.39173 2X0*.548.85 
Court Fee 24S.428.C0 34343101 3.62J4CD 4.1WSW47 M1S7A70 

CaartJGopies UW.8M44 X324391S 1.9843174 2,60.74037 *.37,3*4,46 
Service Postage 

Stamp 34443X30 *0X476 61 4.60.12295 416.72449 41&t3«,< { 

Gcwtral Excise 

StOtilp 16 43X00 10810=00 20.IIS00 -8,928.75 5,983.75 

Excise Department, 


The AUCPPCV Excise Division which is co-terminous with the 
AUeppey. Reyeuu.e District is under the control of an Assistant Excise 
CotOttissioner. The Division is divided into 10 Ranges. Each Range 
is nadet the control of an Excise Inspector. Besides the above 10 
Ranges there arc two Distilleries, viz., the Pamba Distillery. Tiruvalla 
and the, McDowell Distillery at Varanad ghertallai. The sanctioned 
Strength of the Stas' in the Ranges and institutions ii furnished below. 


Range 

1 Arukrmi 

2 ‘ShertaHai 
'3 AMeppey 

4 Kuttanaa 

5 Karthikapally 

6 Kayamkulam 

7 Mavelikara 

8 Chengacnur 

9 Tiruvalla 

10 Eraviperur 

11 Pamba Distillery 

12 McDowell 

Distillery 


Excise 

t *»speotor 


P.Os I Grade 


1 (I Gr.) 

1 (IGr.j 
1 (I Gr.) 


1 

1 (I Gr.) 

1 

"(one) 

2 I Gr.) 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 


Guards 
11 Grade 
8 
8 
8 
0 
8 
8 

12 

8 

10 

8 

5 


Boatman 

1 


The major items of work attended to by the Range Inspectors are 
collection of Excise Revenue under the different items i.e., lcist, tree- 
tax, duty on foreign liquor, ghllonage tee, vending fee etc. and stmnr- 
'esstem of malpractices -by registering cases against'those- Who violate 
Abkari law. 


Tile Ranges t>f Alleppey, Kuttanad, Mavelikara and Chengatmar 
are co-terminous with the Taluks concerned. The jurisdictions of 
the other Ranges-are furnished betow. 
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1 Arukutti Range Mattathibhagam, Panavally, Turavur 

(Shcftallai Tahfk) North and south and Arur Villages of 
the Shertaftai Taluk. 

2 Shertallat Range Pallippuram, Tannirmukkam North and 
(Shertallai Ttluk) South. ‘Kokkothamangalam, Shertallai 

North and South, Vayalar East and West 
Tykattusseri, Kanjikuzhi, Marankulam, 
North Villages of Shertallai taluk. 

3 Karthikapally Pallippad, Viyapuram, Cherutana, Hari- 

(Karthikapally Taluk) pad, Karthikapally. Kumarapuram, 

Karuvatta, Trikkunnapuzha, Chingoli, 
Arattupuzha and Cheppad Villages of the 
Karthikapally Taluk, 

4 Kayamkulam Peringala, Patiyur, Kirikad, Kaadallur, 

(Karthikapally Taluk) Mutukulam, Kayamkulam and Putnppally 

Villages of the Karthikapally Taluk. 

5 Tiruvalla Kizhakkumbhagam. Kadapra,Nedumpram 

(TiruvaHa Taluk) Perinagara, Kavumbhagom and Tiruvalla 

Villages of the Tiruvalla Taluk- 

6 Eraviperur Eraviperur, Kaviyur, Kallupara’ Pura- 

(Tiruvalla Taluk) mattam, Kallappally, Anikad, Kottangal, 

Ezhumattur, koipram, Aiyrur, Tottap- 
puzhasseri, Perumpctty Villages of the 
Tiruvalla Taluk. 

As regards the Distilleries, the excise Inspector is in charge of the 
Distillery. Arrack is distilled in the Pamba Distillery by using molases 
and it is being supplied to the wet area of the erstwhile Travancore 
State. This arrack is stored in the Departmental warehouses at each 
Taluk headquarters and supplied to the arrack vendors after realising 
the duty, cost price etc. Besides spirits of different kinds and various 
kinds of foreign liquors etc., are also being manufactured in the 
Distillery. In the McDowell Distillery also different kinds of Liquors 
are manufactured and supplied to various parties. All these manufact¬ 
ures are done under the direct supervision of the excise staff. Two 
Excise Inspectors (one I Grade and the other II Grade) have been 
posted to this Disftilery in order to exerdse effective control. 

AafcwtPaucY 

The Alleppey Excise Division is purely a wet area. In 1964-65 
there were 254 toddy shops, 47 arraok shops and 5 foreign Liquor 
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Retail shops in this Division. All these shops are being sold in aucti¬ 
on year after year and the rentals are collected and credited to the 
Government. The range-wise list showing the number of shops is 


furnished below. 

Range 

R.S. 

A.S. 

F.L.R. 

Total 

Total: 

254 

47 

5 

306 

Arukutti 

24 

4 

••• 

28 

Shertallai 

45 

5 

1 

51 

Alleppey 

40 

8 

1 

49 

Kuttanad 

36 

2 

... 

38 

Karthikapally 

17 

3 

t • * 

20 

Kayamkulam 

16 

2 

«*• 

19 

Mavelikara 

24 

10 

1 

34 

Chengannnr 

25 

6 

1 

32 

Tiruvalla 

15 


1 

19 

Eraviperur 

12 

4 

• * * 

16 


Besides there are fixed fee licenses and free licenses such as Fore¬ 
ign Liquor wholesale license, Club license, DS II license, DS III lice¬ 
nse, Rectified spirit license, M.D. licenses, L1,L2, L3 licenses etc. 

The Abkari policy of the Government aims at minimum consum 
ption and maximum revenue. Exhibition of posters and other kinds of 
symbols and advertisements before the liquor shops and premises has 
been controlled by the Department. Vigilant patrol work is being 
arranged by the Range staff in the suspected areas in order to stop 
malpractices. 

The major source of income of the Excise Department are: (1) 
Rentals fetched due to the auction sale of Abkari shops. (2) Collection 
of tree tax on the trees tapped by the toddy shop contractors. (3)Duty 
on arrack, Cocobrandy, Foreign Liquor etc. and (4) Gallonage fee on 
Foreign Liquor and vending fee on spirit. 

Poor people consume country liquor (toddy, arrack) and foreign 
Liquor is being used by rich men. Arrack is manufactured in the 
Pamba Distillery, Tiruvalla and is being supplied to the arrack shops 
of the erstwhile Travancore area through ware houses established at 
the Range Headquarters. Besides different varieites of Foreign Liquor 
such as Brandy, Whisky, Rum, Gin etc., are also manufactured at the 
Pamba Distillery, Tiruvalla and McDowell Distillery, Sbertallai. A 
huge amount is being realised as duty on these liquors. 
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From April 1, 1959 onwards, the privilege of vending Opium and 
Ganja in independent shops was stopped and Government decided to 
introduce the permit system for those who are addicted to Opium. 
Accordingly Opium permits were issued to Opium addicts who have 
registered their names before April 1, 1959 and on production of the 
medical certificate from a Medical Officer. But i > exceptional cases 
fresh permits are issued on the recommendation of the Medical 
Board. 

The revenue of this Division for the period 1957-58 to 1963-64 is 
furnished below. 


Year 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 
I960 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 
1963 64 


Revenue Rental 
Rs. 

26,28,615.46 

26,77,035.15 

27,06,290.90 

30,77,837.55 

34,56,648.99 

42,09,162.06 

46,66,797.65 


During the year 1964-65 the rental of Abkari shops in this 
District had reached Rs. 51,75,700. It is worth mentioning that 
Alleppey District recorded the maximum increase in rentals i, e. ( 
30.36°/., in 1964-65 while the State average was 21.05 only. 

Sales Tax and Agricultural Income Tax 


The Travancore General Sales Tax Act-1124 (1949) Act XVHI of 
1124-was enforced in Travancore State with effect from May 13, 1949 
in order to make good the financial loss due to the introduction of 
Prohibition: In the early stages this scheme of taxation was laid 
down in the Act on a multipoint basis. As per the provision of this 
Act Sales Tax was realised only from dealers whose annual 'turn-over 
was not less than • Rs. 10,000. The general administration of the 
Sales Tax was carried on by the Excise Inspectors and Assistant 
Excise Commissioners. But full-time Municipal Sales Tax Officers 
were appointed for Trivandrum city as well as for other Municipal 
towns. They were also working under the control of the Excise 
Commissioners. After the integration of Cochin State with Travan¬ 
core and the Federal financial integration, the Travancore General 
Sales Tax Act ceased to exist and the Travancore Cochin G, S, T. 
1125 (Act XI of 1125) came into force on May 30, 1950, But 
following the integration of Malabar with Travancore-Cochin State 
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with effect from November 1, 1956 the G. S. T, Act 1125 (Act XI of 
1125) was ext eat ed to Malabar area also. From Aprilr 1, 1963 
onwards a unified Act known as the K- G. S. T. Act was passau and 
this Act is now in force in Kerala State. 

Agricultural Income Tax was introduced for the first time in 
Travancore State by the Travancore Income Tax Act of 1121 in order 
to make good the loss of revenue sustained by Government on 
account of the introduction of Basic Tax in that year. But in April 
1951 the Ttavancore Cochin Agricultural Income Tax Act came into 
force. This was administered by the Agricultural Income Tax and 
Sales tax Department. This Act is now in force in Kerala State, as 
per this Act, any person whose net agricultural income in a year 
exceeds Rs. 3,600 is liable to be assessed to Agricultural Income Tax. 
From 1961-62 onwards this branch was separated from the Control 
of inspecting Assistant Commissioners of the District concerned to 
the immediate control of two Special Inspecting Assistant Commiss¬ 
ioners with their Headquarters at Kottayam and Kozhikode. The 
Special Inspecting assistant commissioners are now exercising the 
powers of assessing authorities tn respect of higher income cases. 

The Inspecting Assistant Commissioner of Agricultural In¬ 
come Tax and Sales Tax is the head of the Department is Aliappey 
District, his immediate superior being the Deputy* Commissioner of 
Agricultural Income Tax and Sales Tax, QuilondUnder the Inspect¬ 
ing Assistmt Commissioner Alleppay, th<*re are 8 Sales Tax 
Offices and a Sales Tax Check Post working with their offices as 
shown below 


1 

Sales Tax Office, 

Special Circle, A'leppey 

2 

-do- 

1st -do- 

3 

-dr 

2nd -do- 

4 

-Jo- 

Shertsllai 

5 

•do- 

Kayamkulam 

6 

-do- 

Mavelikara 

7 

-do- 

Tiruvalla 

8 

-do- 

Chengannur 

9 

Sales Tax Check Post, Arur (Internal) 


The Sales Tax Office, Chengonour was started only on April 1, 
1963. Prior to that date the assessment files relating to the Soles 
Tax Office Chengannur, were dealt with by the Sales Tax Officer 
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The Sales Tax Officers of the I and II Circles, Alleppey, Tlru- 
valla, ShertaJJai and Mavelixara are assisted by Assistant Officers- 
one each io the 1st and llnd Circlet, Alleppey and Tiruvalla and 
two each in Shertallai and Mavelikara. Apart from this there are 
alsa 7 Sales Tax Inspectors, working under the supervision of the 
Inspecting Assistant Commissioner, Alleppey in different offices. 
They are mainly intended for gathering statistics of tbe dealers and 
for conducting shop inspection and checking of vehicle* throughout 
this District. 

In addition, there is a Sales Tax Check Post at Arur on the 
noithen border of the District. In the Gheofc Peat there are t«to 
Inspectors and: four Sub Inspectors' working in>turns. Their main 
object is to check vehicles:and detect evasion of tax. and violation* 
a* contemplated in the K. O. S. T. Act 1963. 

The Sales Tax Officers escercise powers of assessment of dealers 
whose annuil net turn-over excjtd, Rj. 2J.001. They are also expe¬ 
cted to inspect the business places of the dealers within their juris¬ 
diction. The Ass stant Sales Tax Officers are also assessing authori¬ 
ties where the dealers net turn-over does not exceed Rs- 20,000 per 
year. They are also empowered to inspect the business premises of 
the dealers within the jurisdiction. The Sales Tax Inspectors also 
exercise similar functi ins for helping the Sales Tax Officers nod 
Assistant Sales Tax Officers. 

The statement showing the collection and expenditure under 
General Sales fax for the year 1957-58 to 1963—64 is given belowi- 


Collection 


Year 

General Sales 

Central Sales 

Expenditure 


Tax 

Tax 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1957-58 

50,38,237-89 

2,17,024.11 

1,43,709.77 

1958-59 

52,22,030.77 

5,93,565.61 

1,72,568.63 

1959-60 

56.28.47o.9l 

6,12,254.12 

1,92 661.58 

1950-61 

67 25.390.15 

5,21,068.23 

1,76,309.92 

1961-62 

69 92,595.67 

6,89.774.86 

1,94,370.11 

1962-63 

9 \52,645.44 

7 24 969.14 

2,15,550-11 

1963-64 

1,06,58,388.02 

13,45,208.13 

2,31,636.90 

The figures of collection 

and etpeatfituro 

uoder Agricultural 


Income Tax for tne years 1 957-58 to in 1963-64 resp**t.of Alleppey 
District are furnished below:- 
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Year 

Collection 

Expenditure 


Rs, 

Rs. 

1957-58 

2,28,359.77 

22,5 0,11 

1958-59 

4,52,270.23 

31,580-66 

1959-60 

5.97,907.23 

29,899.40 

1960-61 

6,61,362,54 

29,037.01 

1961 62 

6,33,744.16 

29,800.20 

1962-63 

8,63,014.15 

34 552.74 

1963-64 

8.33;95g.08 

41,482.59 

Registration 

Department 



The office of the D'strict Registrar, Alleppey started function¬ 
ing only on June 1,1962. Prior to that date ihe Registry Offices in 
the District were under the administrative control of the District 
Registrar, Quilon. The Office of the District Registrar, Allcppey. 
was formed to ensure, effective supervision of the work done by the 
Sub-Registrar and the Chitty Auditor in this District. Every Sub- 
Registry Office is being inspected bv the Registrir twice a year 
Besides attending to the routine work of Inspection and superv : sion 
of the Sub-Offices the District Registrar functions also as the Regi¬ 
strar under the Special Marriages Act, the Registrar under the 
Kshatriya Marriages Act and the Registrar under the Travancore- 
Co~hin LUe aiv So-i -arifi ' and Chf-itabl* So?i sties Registration 
Act The R-vis^ar also acts as C >ihotor und^r Sections 16, 31, 3 ?, 
37, 38, 39, 4 O 41 andt 2 , of the Kerafa Stamp Act, 

There is a Chitti Auditor under the administrative control of 
the Registrar who performs the audit of accounts of all chitties 
registered in the Sub-Offices under the District- 

Besides the duties and functions which devolve on them under 
the provision of the Registration Act, the Sub-Registrars function 
as Registrars under the Special Marriage Act, They are also Ex-Offi¬ 
cio Chittti Registrars under the Travancore Chitti•« Act of 1120 
(1944-45}. There a^e 19 Sub-Registry Offices <n the Alleoney 
District besides the Office of the Chitti \uditor functioning in the 
Office of the Registrar. They are located at the following places:- 
fll Allepoey, (2) Ambilapuzhi. (3) Arukutti, (4) Shertallai, (5) 
Mararikulam, (6) Puliokunnu, (7) Haripad, (8) Kayamkulam, (9) 
Kirskad, (lOt Bharanikivu, (II) Nuranad, (12) Mavelikara, (13) 
Pantalam, (14) Aranmula (15) Cheogannur. (16) Tj ra va!U, (i/> 
Vennikuku, (18) Nftntnr atl((9) Choppid 
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A detailed statement o( the Sub-Registry Offices in the District 
with such particulars as the date of their establishment and the 
statistics of their work, receipts and expenditure for the year 1963- 
61 and 1901-65 is given at Appendix. 1 

Central Excise 

The Central Excise Administration in the Alleppey District is 
vested in the Superintendent of Central Excise, Alieppey Circle, 
with headquarters at Alleppey. The jurisdiction of the Circle ex¬ 
tends over the Alleppey District and Funalur Range in tbe Quilon 
District, the various formations in this Circle are Alleppey MOR! 
hayamkulam MOK; Punalur Range (Quiion District), Shertalla, 
Range, South Indian Rubber Works and Mannom Sugar Millsi 
Pantalam, witn two Preventive and Intelligence Units at Alleppey 
and Kayarnkulam. Besides, there are two Customs Outposts, Alle¬ 
ppey end Koiltbottam. 

The main excisable commodities dealt with in this Circle are 
Tobacco, Coffee, VNE Oils, Paints and Varnishes, Wireless Rece¬ 
iving sets, Eicctric wires and cables, Matches, Piywood, Paper, Jute 
manufactures and Footwear. 

The revenue under Central Excise realised in this District dur¬ 
ing 1963-64 was Rs. 6 J, 18 854.62. The expenditure incurred in this 
on the Central Excise administration was about Rs. 2.61.000 

Income Tax 

The Revenue administration of the Income Tax Circle, 
Alleppey, is being carried on by two Income-Tax Office is. Each of 
them is assisted by a staff which consists of 2 Inspectors 1 Head 
Clerk, 5U D. Clerks 2 bteno Typists, 4 L.D. Clerks, 3 Notice Ser¬ 
vers and 6 Class IV Government Servants. The territorial jurisdi¬ 
ctions of the Income Tax Oificeis are as follows:- 

The Main Income Tax Officer's jurisdiction is restricted to the 
Taluks of Shertallai, Karthikapally and Ambalapuzha (excluding the 
portin of Alleppey Municipal Town included within the jurisdiction 
of the Additional income Tax Officer. 

The Additional Income Tax Officer exercises his jurisdiction 
over persons within the Taluks of Kuttanad and Mavelikara in the 
Alleppey District and tCirumgapally in the Quilon District and the 
portion of the Alleppey Municipal town within the following boun¬ 
daries. 
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Nor h: By Vad* Canal, East; by Pallathuruthy river, 

Sooth: By Cotiuttercfal Canal, West; by the Road connecting 
KothnvaldUvady Bridge and Vazhlcherfy Bridge. 

Tae jurisdiction is not rigid as it is subject to refxation froir. 
time to time to suit the administrative convenience. 

The Taluks Of TiruValla 8“fld Ctiengennar cdmi under-ihe juri 
sdietios of the Kottayam Income Tax Circle. 

The details regarding assessments and collection of Income Tax 
Wealth Tax, Gift T x and Eipenditure Tax in the Alleppey Circle 
are furnished below:- 


Year 

Number of assessce 

Total 


Main I. T. 0. 

Addl. I. T. O. 


1959*60 

1,067 


717 

1,7=84 

1960-61 

1,174 


1,324 

2,-497 

1961*62 

1,065 


1,320 

2,385 

1962-63 

1,770 


1.464 

3,234 

1963-64 

1,611 


1.042 

2,685 


Year-wise collection 


Year 

I.T. 

W.T. 

G.T. 

E.T. 

1959-60 

23,70,597 

74,351 

86,337 

• •• 

1960-61 

30,58 465 

25,099 

69,911 

... 

1961-62 

51,00,000 

58,860 

34,521 

• •• 

1962-63 

48,35,626 

69 608 

49,073 

» « • 

1963 64 

59,88,763 

47,194 

24,794 

265 



APPENDIX 

SUB-REGISTRY OFFICES - ALLEPPEY DISTRICT 

No. of docu- No. of encutn- No* of Wills 
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CHAPTER XIX 


LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 
Incidence of Crime in thb District 

Murder, house breaking, ordinary theft, cattle theft and rioting 
constitute the most important crimes reported from the District 
The figures relating to these crimes for the period from 1958 to 
1966 can'be had from the Table I given below:- 

TABLE I 


Crimes 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Murder 

34 

29 

22 

21 

13 

1 

11 

16 

19 

Dacoity 

3 

1 

L 

1 

... 

- 

2 


1 

Robbery 

House 

21 

6 

16 

5 

6 

7 

I 

2 

1 

breaking 

Thnfl 

264 

223 

191 

175 

150 

172 

150 

162 

150 

ordinary 

231 

177 

207 

183 

150 

181 

113 

167 

245 

Cattle theft 

9 

9 

12 

8 

3 

5 

9 

8 

6 

Rioting 

161 

233 

115 

94 

95 

66 

89 

74 

108 


It may be note! that crimes like house breaking, ordinary 
theft and cattle theft registered during the period show a general 
tendency t> iecrauc. Tnere was n) organised violence in the 
Dis rict during the yeirs from 1958 to 19o6- 

Cases under the Gambliag Act and the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women and Girls Act are reported. Table II shows the 
number of such cases reported duri ig the years 1958 to 1966. 

TABLE II 

Cases under ibe Cases under Gam- 

S. 1- T. in Women bling Act. 

and Girls Act, 


32 

388 

2 489 

2 81 

95 

10 39 


Year 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 
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Cases of suicide are also reported frequently. Usually suicides 
are committed by hanging oneself, by drowning or by poisoning. 
Table I given at Appendix I givss the number of caies of suicides 
reported during the years 1958 to 196a. 

The following statement shows the value of property stolen and 
recovered In the District during 1058 to 1966. 

Statement of Property stolen and recovered (1958-66) 


Year 

Property lost 

Recovered 

Percentage 


Ri. 

Rs. 

1958 

70,142.76 

15,357-40 

22 

1959 

35,922.24 

11 344.05 

31.5 

1960 

85,853.36 

21,819.63 

25.4 

1961 

96,168.80 

41,0*3 40 

42.7 

1962 

55 717.02 

19,939.32 

35.7 

1963 

64,063.96 

14,106.88 

22.02 

1964 

2 33,213 54 

27,924.11 

12 

1965 

2,66.470.38 

41,075.08 

15 

1966 

2,80 498-82 

39,655 34 

14 


Evolution of the Police Force 

Prior to the heglnn ; ng of the 18th century the muitan-nce of 
law and ord-r was the r*-soonsibiVtv of certain feudal b^ieftains 
called * Pramanies' 1 or 'Maiambis' who u~ed to enforce th- law, 
disDejise justice and collect the revenue. Underei'H P an*** the e 
was a body of trained, naid and skil'ed men consisting of V*lia 
Sarmdhikaryakar, Sarvadhikayakiars, Karyikars, Pirvathyakars 
and peons. These men were g ; ven same m'litarv tainlng in the 
Kalaris (gymnasium*) along with some knowledge of ‘ChaVavariyohs, 
which were the ordinances embodying the law and procedure prev ti¬ 
ling in the land. However, this system of maintaining law and order 
ceased to exist when the office of the Dewan- the head of the admi¬ 
nistrative system- was established- Tan^s, having a close rcsemblen 
ce to the present day Police Stations ware cnated and these Tanas 
were to be manned by Tana Naiki, Madalpers and Tanadars. 

It was during the days of D?wan Umminl Thampi (1809-11 j 
that an organised police force of 200 men was raised in Travancore. 
Co 1 . Munro, who «uc:eedcd Urnmini Tbampi as Dewan ia 1811 intro¬ 
duced several reforms in this force by raising its strength iro n 200 
to 500 men. Even then the police remaned an unibciplined and 
patralned force, not properly supervised or re-nu urate 1, Due to 
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these reasons the personnel and morale of the Police force were 
unsatisfactory. 

In 1834 lot the first time in the h'story of Travancore a law 
regarding the police was passed. Tnis was followed by the enactment 
of a second Police Regulation in 1847 48. In 1854-55 in the wake of 
the formation of the Revenue Divisions a re-organisition of the 
police administntmn was also effected. The Dewin Peishkar, the 
Officer-ln-Charge of the Revenu: D'vUi m, w is empowered to super¬ 
vise and control tie functions of the police. The Tahsiidars were 
also empowered to control and supervise the police within their 
respective Taluks. Bach Tahsildar had under him a chain of police 
officers such as Kd'uml, \minaixr Vicharip e>u t Police N&ik, Jaamadar 
Havilda *, Ditffadar, Naykine, Mutalfiels and peons. In addition to 
these officers there were the ‘'Extra Police Officers" wh > excerctsed 
jurisdiction over two or three Taluks and they were assisted by a 
staff of Naik>, Mutaipers and Peons. These Extra Police Officers ware 
the crime police who were expected to go to the spot of the grave, 
crime and conduct investigations. 

In 1881 Dewan Retnienrnr submitted a reoort to the Gove'-nmcn 
recomm-nding several changes in the orgmisation of the police and 
on the b»sis of this report anew police Regu’athn wasensc'ed 
Ac’Ordinijlv the entire police force in Travanro r e was re-organised 
with one Superintendents, ^ Assis'ant Superintendents, 46 Inspect 
tors, 173 Held Const *bl’^. and 1 523 constables Special quolifica- 
fons were prescHbod fir the candid *tes who were recruited to the 
Po ice* A Police Train’n' School was established with a view to 
training the new recruits. In order to meet emergencies a small 
Armed Reserve Fore* comisting of 147 nun w is a’so organised. 

In 1919 the entire Police in Travancor.j was brought under the 
control of a ew OTre ■ designated the Commissioner of Police The 
District c 'upcrinten ie at of °olice was made the hea i of the police 
at the divisional level an 1 the Assistant Superintendents at the Sub 
divisional level. In 1938 the designation of the Comuvssioner of 
Police was changed to the Inspsctor-Geneial of P dice. In the saro® 
year the posts of Deputy Insoector-Gentral and an Assistant Inspe¬ 
ctor-General were newly ere i ted. Following this, sever il important 
changes took place in the Travancore Police Force. The ne v reforms 
introduced include the formation of an Intelligence Bureau, the 
separation of the State General Reurve from the District Reserve 
Units, formation of the Vehicle Taxation Branch, setting up of the 
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Wireless and Motor Transport Units, the formation of the Women 
Police Wing etc. 

In 1949, as a result of the integration of Trivancore and Cochin 
the Police forces in these two States were combined and 
plac d under on ■ Inspec or-Geaenl of Police. Io order to achieve 
uaiiormity in ranks, the Station H >u e Officers in Travancore area 
were also d signated as Sub Inspectors. The Traffic and Taxation 
Branch and the Afraid Reserve were stparatid and each unit was 
placed under a separate Superintendent of Police. The Palace 
Guardt Unit was merged With the Po'ice Department. It was also 
provided that all the superior cadre > of the Police Force were to be 
held by the officers helongmg to the Indian Police Service. 

organisation of the police force 

Local Police 

Thf functions of the local Police Include the prevention and 
detection crimes, maintenance of Uw and order, escorting and 
guarding of p ison rs, guarding of treasuries etc They have also 
to perform many other duties cmnected with the maintenance of 
law >nd o der, servic of *ummans, execution of warrants guarding 
of public or private property of which thev may b° olaced in ebargn 
and the proiecution of crimina's b fo r e Magistrate Courts, 

The Su erin'mdent of Police, Alleopev, fs the head of the 
Police O-partm-nt at the district level Hi is directly respnn Ible 
to the Dy. Inspector-General of Police, Smthern Range, with 
headquarters at Trivandrum. In matters of administration, the 
Superintendent of Po'ice ; s assisted be a Personal Assistant in the 
rank of a Dy. Superintendent of Police. The District is divided 
into two Sub;divisims, viz., Allcppev and Chengsnnur, Each Sub¬ 
division is placed under th? control of a Dr. Superintendent of 
Police/Asst. Superintendent of Police, as the case may be. Each Sub¬ 
division is divided int a two circles’ which in their turn are sub¬ 
divided int-> Police Stations- The Circles are under the control of 
the Circle Inspectors and the police Stations are in charee of Sub 
Inspectors. There are Outposts within the jurisdiction of certain 
Police Stations for effective policing In rural areas. Each Outpost is 
under a Head Constable or P dice Co istable. There are 2 Sub-divi¬ 
sions, 4 Circles, 18 Police Stations and 18 Outposts in this District. 
The list of Sub-divisions, Circles Stations and Outposts is furnishes 
in Appendix II at the end of this Chapter. The local Police consists 
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of 2 Deputy Superintendents, 4 Circle Inspectors. 21 Sub-Inspectors, 
129 Head Constables and 585 constables. This includes a Traffic 
Control Unit consisting of one Traffic Sub-Inspector, 5 Head Cons¬ 
tables and 16 Police Constables. 

There is a District Ia^ldgence Bureau under the charge of a 
Sub- Inspector assisted by 3 Head Constables. The r e is also a 
Special Branch under the direct control of the Superintendent of 
Police consisting of a staff of one Inspector, 2 Sub-Inspectors, 12 
Head Constables and 11 Constables. 

The registration of casas is done at the Police Statons and 
investigation is usually conducted by the Sub-Inspectors and Head 
Constables. Cases of grave nature are personally investigated by the 
Circle Inspectors and Sub-divisional Officers. The record of investi- 
gition is scrutinised by the Superior Officers and timely lnsruct ons 
are given to the subordinates. 

For conducting prosecution in cases charged by the Police there 
are 4 Assis'ant Public Prosecutors in this District, <1 A.P.P. Grade 
I and 3 AP.P. Grade II). A.P.P. Grade I conducts prosecution casee 
before the District Magistrates Court, A'leppey and supervises the 
work of other A.P.Ps, A.P.P.s. G ade II conduct prosecution c se 8 
in the Sub divisional Magistrates C^urt, Additional 1st Class Mag>s* 
trate Court and Sub-Magistrate Courts 

In the Sessions Cou*-t, Alleppey an4 the Additional Sessions 
Court, Mavslikara the Gjve'nmsot Pleaders conduct th- prosejut 
tions. 

Tho bistr : ct Armed Reserve in the A'leppey District consists 
of one Reserve Insp ctor, 3 Reserve Sub-Inspectors. 6 Jamadars, 
20 Head Cons'ables and 320 Constables including Naiks, L/NKs. and 
technical staff designated as P.Cs- 

The Table below gives briefly th; particulars of strength of 
Police force under the control of the Superintendent of Police in 
May 1967. 


Parriculars of the strength of the Police Fore; in Alleppey District 


Dy.S.P./ 

A.S-P. 

in May 1967. 

Circle 

Inspectors S.I s 

H.Cs./ 

Jamadars 

P.Cs- 

total 3 

6 

27 

170 

9J 6 

I Local Police 2 

4 

21 

129 

585 

II District Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau ... 

l 

3 

t* - 
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til Special 


Branch 

IV P.A. attached 

1 

2 

12 

1 

to Office 1 


... 

• »* 

« • • 

V District A.R ... 

1 

3 

26 

320 


The total sanctioned strength of the Police in the District is as 
follows:—S- P. 1, Dy S. p. I A- S, P. 3. C. Is. 6, S, Is, 24, H, C-/ 
Jamadars 130 and P. Cs- 924. 

Railway Police 

The Quilon-Ernakulam railway line parses through this District 
The railway jurisdiction from Kayamkulam to Tiruvalia is under the 
control of the Superintendent of Police, Trivandrum, Rural and 
Railways. Prevention and detection of crimes in trains and along 
the railway lines and premises are the normal duties of the Railway 
Police. 

Hohe Guards 

A unit of the Home Guardi was set up in this District In Dece¬ 
mber 1960 under the provisions of the Kerala Home Guards Act 
1950. The Home Guards is under the administrative control of the 
Commandant General, Home Guards, Trivandrum. 

There is a District Commandant who is in over-all charge of 
the District Home Guards. He is assisted by four staff officers. A 
statement of the sanctioned and existing strength of the Home 
Guards in Alleppey District as on June 30, 1965 is given below;— 



Sanctioned 

Actual 


strength 

strength 

VOLUNTEER OFFICERS 

District Commandants 

1 

l 

S. Os. 

4 

4 

C. Cs 

5 

4 

SUB UNIT LEADERS 

Pin. Commanders 

30 

10 

C. 8, M. 

5 

2 

C. Q. M. 

5 

1 

Pin. Sgts. 

30 

13 

Other Home Guardi 

540 

4i0 


There Is a District Advisory Committee to assist the District 


Commacdant in the selection of volunteers 
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Police Housihg Scheme 

Quarters for Policemen have been constructed at Alleppey and 
Ambalapuzfaa. At Alleppey, quarters have been provided for (he 
A.R. personnel and H.Cs & P.Cs. of APeppey North Polic; Station. 
At other centres construction woik has not yet been taken up and 
completed. 

Police Clue 

There is a Police Clnb at Alleppey set up in 19G2. The Superi¬ 
ntendent of Police is its Ex-offlLio President. Officers of and above 
the rank of Sub-Inspectors are members of this club. Members 
from the public are also enrolled. 

Popular Committees 

For the enforcement of the suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls Act, Advisory Committees have been formed at 
Allepppy and Chengaanur. There is also a Traffic Advisory commi¬ 
ttee ia ihis District for tue enforcement and eneigising of Traffic 
Regulations, l'he Supe.intendent of Police, Alleppey is the Secretary 
of the Committee. He is also a member of tne committee of the 
Rescue Shelter, Abala Mandir and Home for the Handuappeu ia 
addition to being the member of the Regin oal transport Authority 
for the Alleppey District. 

Fire Service 

The Fite Service Unit ia the State was septrated from the 
Police Department when the Kerala Fire Force Act 1962 came into 
effect from January 22, 1963. f he Director of Fire Force with head¬ 
quarters at Trivandrum is the head of the Department, f he Unit is 
divided into two Regions, the Northern Region with headquarters at 
Calicut and the Southern Region with headquarters at Ernakulam. 
The Regional Fire Officer is in charge of each Fire Service Region. 
The Alleppey District comes under the Southern Region. A Fire stati¬ 
on is located in Alleppey town in this District. It has four Pumping 
Units (two Basic, one Reserve and one Ambulance) attached to it. 
The staff consists of one Sub-Officer, six Leading Firemen, one Driver 
Mechanic, nine Firemen Drivers, 29 Firemen and one Telephone Ope- 
rator-cum ■ Clerk. Fires are classified into three categories - serious, 
medium and small according to the estimated value of the property 
damaged. Serious fires are those in which the estimated damage is. Rs 
50,000 and above, medium Tires Rs. 10,000 and below Rs 50,000 and 
small fires Rs 10,000 and less. It may be noted that fires ia which 
loss of human life is involved are treated as serious irrespective of the 
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value of the property damaged. The statistics relating to each class 
•f fire in the Distrsct for the years 1961-64 and the approximate value 
of property lost are given below:- 

Statistics of Fire Class 


Year 

Serious Medium Small 

Total 

Approximate value 
of property lost 
Rs. 

1961 

19 

19 

6,10,549 

1962 

22 

22 

15,01,255 

1963 

22 

22 

20,41,865 

1964 

1 ... 16 

JAILS 

17 

14,16,535 


Historical Background 

The Administration Report fur Ttamncori State for 1862-63 reco¬ 
rds that there was a principal jail at Alloppey during the year. It 
functioned under the control of the Revenue Officer and medical assi¬ 
stance to the inmates was given by the Ayurvedic physicians. As 
there were no proper sanitary arrangements in the jail, the health of 
the inmates was far from satisfactory and there was heavy mortality. 
Latei a medical subordinate was appointej for the jail. In '873 th e 
Allep^ey Jail was placed under a jailor assisted by a Naik and peons 
and his work was supervised by the judges of the local court. The 
District Jail at Alleppey was abolished in 1908. 

Prison Organisation 

There are at present two jails under the prisons Department in 
Alleppey District, They are the A Class Sub-jail, Alleppey and the 
A Class Sub-jail, Mavelikara. Brief Accounts of these institutions are 
given below:- 

A Class Sub Jail, alleppey 

The A Class Sub-jail, Alleppey is under the charge of a superi- 
ntendant, who is assisted in his work by one Head W arder and six 
Warders- The sanctioned accommodation in the jail is 125 persons. 
Only remand prisoners pending trial or preliminary investigation be¬ 
fore court, prisoners in custody en-route through one station to 
another and criminal prisoners sentenced to one month are generally 
confined in this Sub-jail. Malay alam newspapers and books are made 
available to the prisoners for ‘reading. There is a board of visitors 
for the jail, with the Inspector-General of Police, Director of health 
Services, Sessions Judge, Senior Medical Officer, Probation 0® cer > 
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the Municipal Chairman, Local M. L. A. and local M.P. as members. 
Government have also nominated a Doctor, a Lawyer, one Woman 
Social Worker and a respectable person of the locality as non-official 
members of the Board. 

A Class Sub-jail, Mavelikara 

1 he A Class Sub-jail, Mavelikara, is under the charge of one 
Superintendent who is assisted in his work by a Head Warder and 5 
Warders. 1 he sanctioned accommodation of the jail is 64 prisoners. 
Only under trial prisoners and those convicted for short terms are 
accommodated in this jail. There are four Honorary Vistors viz., a 
Doctor, a Lawyer and two Social Workers. 

Probation System 

The staff of the Probation Department in this District consist¬ 
ing of a District Probation Officer and a Peon is under the direct 
contiulof the Chief Probation Superintendent, Trivandrum. One 
lady Honoraty Probation Officer is also working with jurisdiction 
extending over tnree Districts, vm, Trivandrum, Quilon and 
Alleppey. The Probation Department as a whole is under the cont¬ 
rol and supervision of the Inspector-General of Prisons* The Distri- 
c' P»obaiion Officer is in charge of the work ol Probation and Afier 
care unoer the Probation of Offenders Act, the children Act, the 
Borstal Schools’ Act, ana the Sufpiesiion of fmmoial Traffic in 
Women and Girls’ Act He is also called upon by the Courts to sub¬ 
mit p eliminary enquiiy reports in ieipcct of offenders proposed to 
be dealt with under ihe Piooation of Offenders Act. Besides Pro¬ 
bation and Aftercare woik be is also expected to conduct the dis¬ 
charge enquir ie* about the inmates tf Balt rntdirs,Protective Homes 
etc., with a view to rehabilitating them after discharge from 
the institution. The supervision of the convicts icleased permatu- 
rely under the Advisory Board Scheme is also attended to by the 
District Pr. bation officer. 

Rescub Shelter, Alllppey 

The Rescue Shelter, Alleppey was started in 1957-&8 under the 
Social and Moral Hygiene and After-care Programmes of the 
Second Five Year Plan. It functions as a Protective Home under 
the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls’ Act for 
the detention of women and giris rescued from the verge of moral 
danger. Trie sanctioned accommo iatiou of the Shelter is for 25 per¬ 
sons and the maintenance charge fixed is Rs. 25/-per head per 
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mensem. The care and nature of all children admitt-d to the Shelter 
are also attended to there itself upto the sge of six years. The day- 
to-day administration of the Shelter is vested in a Managing Comm 
ittee consisting of officials aid non officials constitued by the 
Government. Each Managing Cjmmittsehis a non-official Chair nan 
and Government official as Treasurer. The staff of the Shelter can- 
fists of a Superintendent, a Matron and a peon. The inmates are 
provided with fecilities for vocational training in such crafts as 
spinning, cutting and tailoring, emboridsry, basket miking etc 
Remand Home, Alleppey 

There is a Remand Home in Alleppey District for the detention 
of Juveniles awaiting trial under the children’s Act befo e the Juven¬ 
ile Court constituted for the purpo.e, o r in other courts empowered 
to do so. It has accommodation for 20 inmites at i time. The 
institution was started in 1963-64. 

Ablamandir, Alleppey 

The Abalamandir or Destitute Home, Alleppey started function¬ 
ing in 1961-62 for the care, protection and rehabilitation of the 
destitute women and girls, ft has facilities for accommodation of 
25 Inmates at a time. The day-to day administration of the Abla- 
mandir is carried on by the raan’ging committee of the Rescue She¬ 
lter. The staff of the institution consists of a Superintendent, a 
Matron-cum Instructor and a Peon. 

Home for the Physically Handicappbo, Alleppey 

A Home for the Physically Handicapped (men and women) is 
also fanctiooing at Allepney-It provides facilities for the accomm¬ 
odation of 25 men and women. Its management and general control 
are vested in the management ommitte; of the Rescue Shelter 
The per capita maintenance grant to the institution is Rs.25/-per 
mensem. 

Children’s Home, Mavelikaua 

A Home for the healthy children of the leper patients was 
started at Mavelikara on February 21,1963 mder the nvi* 
“Children’s Home ” It is meant for the care and nature of healthy 
children of leper patients with a view to safeguarding them from 
the infectious disease. The home has facilities for 50 inmates of 
either sex under 14 years of age. Poor children ether than those of 
lepers are also admitted to this institution The per capiti grant t" 
the Institution bv the Qovernmenr Is Rs. 25/- jer mensem. The staff 
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of the Home consists of a Superintendent-cum Matron, a Teacher, 
a Peon-cum Watcher, an Ayah, a Cook and a Sleeper. The manage¬ 
ment of the institution is under the hands of a committee of officials 
and non-officials constituted by the Government for the purpose, 
with the Municipal Chairman. Mavelikura, as Chatroom. 

ADMTNTSTRVTJON OF JUSTICE’’ 

H storical Background 

In olden days there was no regular judicial system in the erst¬ 
while Travancore State. The judiciary was not a separate organ and 
the administration of justice was conducted by the Naduvuzhts and 
Deiavazhis in conformity with maryaia or custom. The executive 
officer* were also authoris'd to exercise judicial functions. Ths 
tne l vioh'irippuk‘xr was the oily divisional officer who exercised 
purely judicial functions. 

During the time of Dewan Ummini Tampi ( 1809 - 11 ) a few 
courts known as the I nsuaff Cute terries were established for the 
dispensation of justice. However. Col. Munro who succeeded 
Ummini Thamni abolished there Courts and took the duty of the 
dispensation of jn«tice in his own hands for some time. But as there 
were miny difficulties in this system Coi* Munro, in consuftatiou 
with the pandits, drafted a set of rules called ‘Chattavariyolas" 
based on the Dharma Sastras. the Teoulath ns in vogue in the com¬ 
pany and. above all, on the established usages in the country. 
These wc-e promulgated with the s motion of the then ruling Rani- 
Rani Gouri Lakshini Bai-on Sfth Chirgam 987 K,E. (September 
181D. Munro schemo provided for the establishment of a Principal 
Court for the St»te and five subordinate courts—one of which was 
to be set up at Mavel'ka.-a in this District Col- Munro also made 
an attempt f o sbolish the system of trial by ordeal. But the Rani 
Wes strongly against the proposed measure and she prevailed upon 
him to retain it. Ir wa* therefore decided that trial by ordeM might 
be resor ed to with the express sanc'ion of the Dewan* The new 
scheme devised by Col. Munro and aoproved bv the Rani marked 
a turning point in the history of judicial administration. It also 
placed the judiciary on a much higher pedestal. 

In >8i 1 the subordinate or Ziila Court* started funct/oning in 
Travancore under the orders of the Dewan win was the head of all 
the departments of public service. These Courts were to enquire 
into all cases, civil, criminal or police, which were brought before 
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them, and report to the Dewaoi wbo passed orders on each case, 
Tn 1814 an Appellate Court, affacaed to the Dewsn’s Cutcberry, 
was formed in order to hear appeals on the decisions of the Zilla 
Courts. In 1817 Tahsildais wt »e authorised to hear petty police 
rases. Munsiff’s Courts w< re estahl'shed in 1831 and they were 
invested with jurisdiction in P'tty police cases and in civil cases 
upfo Rs 100. A general scheme of judicial administration based 
on the system obtaining in tin Madras Presidency wa9 introduced 
by means of five Regulations in 18*34* A code of Civil Procedure, 
based on th j British Indian Act. was introduced in 1861. This was 
followed by the enactment of another Regulation in 1865 defining 
the status of Vakils, tbeir discipline and their rights in relation to 
courts. Two Regulations were passed in the next year, the first 
empowering a single judge of the Zilla Court to try and determine 
civil and criminal cases, and the second raising the jurisdiction of 
the Munsiffs to hear and decide suits of the value not exceeding 
Rs. 200. A subsequent regulation invested the Commercial Agent, 
Alieppey, with full powers of a Magistrate. The Zilla Court at 
Allerpey had permanent judges ar-d an additional judge. 

In l c ll the whole judicial system was re-organised- The 
jurisd ction of MunsOTs was raised to Rs. 500 while they were 
invested witv final sma’l cause powers in personal suits upto the 
value of Rs 20. Tn 1890 th* small cans® jurisdiction of *he Mnnsiffj 
was raised from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 and the final *ppel'at® jurisdiction 
of the Zilla Judges from Rs. 50 to Rs- 60. To pres ribe the mode of 
valuing suits for tb® purpose of determining the jurisdiction of 
Courts and of assessing pleaders' 'ees for purpos® of taxation of 
costs, a Regulation was passed in 1892. Tn 1901 *he ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Muo-iffs was raised from Rs 500 to R«. 1,000 and 
steps taken to r De »h-ir sm’ll cause jurisdiction from Rs 30 to 
Rs. 50 in individual cases on the recommendation of the High 
Court. In 1917 a Villa*? Panchayat Comtwas set up for the first 
time in Al'epprv. With a view to giving non-official gentleman a 
share in judicial administration a first c'ass B*nch Magistrate’s 
Court was set up at Mlerpev and a second class Bench Court, each 
in Kaysmkulam and TPuvalla under the Criminal Procedure Amend¬ 
ment Regulation 1097 f19?l-22). c evera! o’her reforms were Intro¬ 
duced in the judicial system In succeeding years. 

Organisation of Civil Courts 

The District Judge, Alleppev is the highest judicial authority 
n the PJstrict and he presides over the District Court, The District 
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Court is the principal court of original civil jurisdiction in the 
Di'trict and it is al*o a Court of appeal from all decrees and orders 
upto the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the subordinate courts from 
which an appeal can be preferred- The District Judge exercises 
general confol over all civil courts in the District and their 
establishments ond inspects the proceedings of these courts. 

The District Court. Alleppey has also attached to it an 
Additional District Judge sitting at Mavelikara. Subordinate to 
the District Court, are 2 Sub-Court 1 . 7 Munsiff s Courts and a 
Village Panchayat Court. The Sub Judge exercises both original 
and-Rppe’late jurisdiction. He tries original cases the value of 
which is unlimited aud appeal cases the value of which does uot 
exceed Rs. 5,000. The Munsiff exereiaes only original fcases the 
value of which does not exceed Rs. 5,000 The Village Panchayat 
Court constituted under the Travancore Village Panchayat Courts 
Act. I of 090 iv.E. (1914*15) Is emprwered to try petty civil suits 
the value of which does not exceed Rs. 100 Section 73 of the said 
Act permits of revision being preferred before the District Court in 
civil suits. 

The Courts subordinate to the District Court, Alleppey as it 
stood on 31-3 1964 are as follows:- 

Courts Stations 


1 

Sun C urt (two benches) 

Alleppey 

2 

Sub Court (one bench) 

Mavelikara 

3 

Munsiff’s Court (two benches) 

Alleppey 

4 

Munstff’s Court three bmches) 

Shertallai 

5 

Munsiff’s Court (one bench) 

Krishnapuram 

6 

Munsiff s Court (one bench) 

Mavelikara 

7 

Mun-iff’s Court (one bench) 

Cheogannur 

8 

Munsiff’s Court (one bench) 

Tiruvalla 

9 

Village Panchayat Court 

Alleppey 

10 

Village Piochayat Court 

Kayamkulam 

11 

Village Panchayat Court 

Mavelikara 

12 

Village Panchayat Court 

Tiruvalla 


The Village Panchayat Courts function also as Bench Magi¬ 
strate's Courts. 

Statistics of Civil Courts 

In the various courts including the Village Panchayat Courts 
jn the Alleppey District at the beginning of the financial year 
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1963-64, there were 3433 suits pending. During the year 4463 suits 
were instituted and 251 suits were received otherwise. Ot these, 
4788 were disposed of aad the balance pending at the end of the 
year was 8359. 

Of the 4463 suits instituted, 2992 were for money or movable 
property. 633 were for immovable property. 307 related to mort¬ 
gages. 531 were for specific reliefs end other reliefs. 

Of the suits instituted, 813 were of value not exceeding Ks. 
100/-, 2821 were of value above Ks. rOO/- but not exceeding Rs. 
1000/-, 713 were of value above Rs 1000/-but not exceeding Ks. 
5000/-67 were of value above Rs. 5000/- but not exceeding Ks. 
10,000/- 41 were of value above Rs. 10,000/- and 8 of value which 
cannot be estimated in terms of money. The total value of suits 
instituted was Rs 36,75,178 y3. 

Of the suits disposed of, 196 wtres disposed of without trial. 
1501 exparte, 57 on admission ot Claims, 721 by compromise, 2290 
after full (rial, and 23 on reference to arbitration. 

There were 1188 appeals (including miscellaneous Appeals) 
pending at the beginning of the financial >ear 1963-64. During the 
year .027 appeals were instituted and 25 were received otherwise. 
13 were transferred and ll34 were disposed of and the balance 
pending at the end of year was 1093, 

Of the 1134 appeals disposed of, 123 were dismissed or not 
prosecuted. Of the others, the lower court decrees were confirmed 
in 600 appeals modified in 135, reveled in 148 and cases remanded 
for retrial in 128. 

Organisation of Criminal Courts 

The Civil District and the Sessions Division being coterminous 
with the corresponding Revenue Disirict, the District Judge, 
AUeppey is also tne Sessions Judge of the Division. The Sessions 
Court is the principal court of original criminal jurisdiction in the 
Sessions Division. It Is presided over by the Ses ions Ji cge. The 
Additional District Judge Mavelikar* and the Sub judges function 
as Additional Sessions Judge and Assistant Sessions Judges res¬ 
pectively. 

The Courts subordinate to the Sessions Courts, AUeppey as it 
stood on 31.3.1964 are as follows - 

Courts Stations 

1 Assistant Sessions Court (two benches) AUeppey 

2 The Assistant Sessions Coust Mavelikara 
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3 

District Magistratee’s Court (Judl) 

rllleppey 

4 

Sub-Divisional Magistrate’s Court 

Chengannur 

5 

Addl* First Class Magistrate’s Court 

Sriertallai 

6 

Sub Magistrate's Court 

Alleppey 

7 

-do- 

Ambalapuzha 

8 

-do- 

Kai thikapally 

9 

-do- 

rciyarnkuiam 

10 

-do- 

Mavelikara 

11 

-do- 

Changacnur 

12 

-do- 

T-iuvalla 

13 

Bench Magistrate’s Court 

A'leppey 

14 

-do- 

Kayanikulam 

15 

-do- 

Mave,ikara 

16 

■do- 

Tiruvalia 

The Bench Magistrate's Courts are also 
Courts on the Civil Side. 

Village Panchayat 


Tile Sessions Judge tries criminal uis^s which tm. committed to 
his court by Juuic.al Magistrate:, after preliminary enquiry ana 
hears appeals ag.inst the decisions of Judicial Mag sirates. 'Ihe 
sessions Judge and. Adaitional Sesshus Judge tan pass any sememe 
authorised oy l.-.w, hut any sentence ul death passed by taem is 
subject u continuation py tne High Court. ihe Assistant ats ions 
Judge can pass any sentence auidorneu uy law except a sentence of 
deuin or ot imprisonment for rite or of imprisonment lor a tent 
exceeding ten years. 

The separation of the judicLry from the e-tetuave Is complete 
in this State so that, like every oiher Dismct. Alseppey has ah o 
two categories ot Magistrates—Executive and Judicial. The Execu¬ 
tive Magistrates are the executive Officers of the Kevwnuc Depait- 
ment in whom is vested me responsibility lor the maintenance oi 
law and oidcr. The District Collector, by virtue of ttie office lie 
holds, retains tome ol the powers of a District Magistrate. He is 
an Additional District Magistrate. Similarly tae Revenue Divisional 
Officers are ex-officio First Class Magis-rates and they exercise 
magisterial powers and functions within their revtn; e ju isdictionb. 
The category of Judicial Magis.rates c mi sts o; I) the District 
Magistrate. 2j Sub-divisional Mag.&tia.es, 3) Fitsl-Ciass Magis¬ 
trates, ) Sub-Magistrate j and 5) Bench M gtstr tes. 

Under the Criminal Proceduie Code nod various o her statutes 
the functions of a Magistrate fall within throe broad cat gories 
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viz, 1) Functions which are ,p olice' in their nature, as for instance- 
the handling of unlawful assemblies, 2) function* of an admlnistia 
tive character, as for instance, the issue of licenses for fire arms etc." 
and 3) functions which are essentially judicial, as for instance, tb^ 
trial of criminal cases. The allocation of powers between the tw Q 
categories of Magistrates proceeds upon the principle that matter s 
which are purely pjlice or ad nintstrativs ia their nature should be 
dealt with by the Executive Magistrates while those which arc 
judicial in nature are strictly within the purview of the Judicia* 
Magistrates. As Officers of the Revenue Department the Executive 
Magistrates are under the control of the Government through the 
Board of Revenue while the Judicial Migistrates are under the con. 
trol of The High Court. 

The District Magistrate is the principal magis'erial officer of 
the District and as such he has general administrative superintend¬ 
ence and control over all Juricial Magistrates. He ins r e.ts once in 
every year all the Couns of the Sab-Division il ar.d First-Cla^ 
Magistrates in the District and »uca of the Courts of Sub- Magistrate 
as he considers necessary. His primaiy res r onsibniiy is to see that 
there is no congests n of work in any Court and that the Magist¬ 
rates dispose of the w*.rk ia their Couns' proper.y and promptly. 
In addition to general supervisory fu-Ciioas the District Magistrate 
has also a specified area assigned to him, the cases arising from 
wnich he normally disposes of himself. He hears appeals from 
second class cases arising within that area or within any other area 
not assigned to any other First-Class Magistrate It is open to him 
to transfer to or from his file, particular cases, or class of cases, 
and appeals, but he is expected to dispose of cases of special diffi¬ 
cult,) and importance himself. The District and Sessions Judge 
inspects the court of the District Magistrate annually as the 
nominee of the High Court. He may, if he thinks fit, also inspect 
the court of any other Judicial Magistrate in the District as such 
nominee, but bo does not have general powers of superintendence 
over Magistrates in his own right. 

The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the several classes 
are detailed in Schedule ill of the Coue of Criminal Procedure (Act 
V of 1898). They may be invested with such additional powers by 
the State Government as are detailed in Schedule IVoftbeCode. 
They are competent to pass the following sentences. 

a) Sub-Divisional and First Class Magistrates 
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1 Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 2 years including such 
solitary confinement at is authorised by law. 

2 Fine not exeeeding R.S., 2,000/- 

b) Magistrates of the Second Class. 

Statistics ok Criminal Courts 

The number of offences reported to the Sessions Court, during 
the year 1963-61 was 22. the number oi peisous under trial (includ¬ 
ing tnosc ptnuing fiom the pievious yeai) was 37. The cases of 31 
peisons, weie disposeuol our nig the year. Oi these 11 persons were 
acquitted oi niscnaigtd and 20 weie convicted. 

The cases ol 2 persons weie referred to the High Court for 
cot firmauon of death sentences passed cn them. The sentences 


passed by the courts of Sessions were as follows; 

Numter of persons who were sentenced to death. 2 

Number of persons sentenced to lrie imprisonment. 2 

Number oi persons sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 13 
Number of persons sentenced to simple imprisonment- 3 


The total number oi offences reported during the year 1963-64 
In the various Magistrate's Couits of the Disurct was 10859. The 
number of persons nndcr trial, inducing those pending fiom the 
previous year was 16464. The rases of 13019 persons were disposed 
of during the year uuu 1445 peisons were awaiting triel at the end 
of the year. Of the cases of i50i9 persons disposed of 6803 persons 
were acquitted or discharged, 7 j 79 peisons weie convicted, cases 
of 802 peisons were ether-wue oispestd of and 35 were committed 
to the Sessions. 

Tie sentences passed bv the Magistrates Court were as follows 


Number of persons sentenced to simple imprisonment 
only. ... 82 

Number of persons sentenced to rigorous lmpriconment... 114 
Number of persons imprisoned and fined. ... 10 

Number of persons teieased oa probation. 182 

Nuipber of persons fined only. .--eggi 

Law Officers in the District 

The following are the Law Officers of Government in the 
Alloppey District- 
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Designation 

Number 

1 

District Government Pleader and District Public 
Prosecutor. 

1 

2 

Additional Government Piecder and Additional 
Public Prosecutors. 

2 

3 

Assistant Public Prosecutors Grade I 

1 


Grade II 

3 

4 

Assistant Government Pleaders. 

Nil. 

Numbfr 

of Legal Practitioners 



There were 408 Legal Practitioners practising in the Alleppey 
District in 1963«64, including Advocates of the Kerala High Court. 

Bar Associations 

Bar Associations function in ail those centres where there are 
major courts of law. The earliest of the associations is the Bar 
Association, Mavelikara. It was founded in 1085 K. E. (1909-10) 
and has been considerably active in public life. It has a library of 
1,000 volumes and has its own office building. The Bar Association 
Alleppey, was established on Kanni 18, 1091 (1915) and was origin¬ 
ally known as the Alleppey Vakil’s Association. Within a couple 
of years of its establishment the Association started a library of 
its own with a donation made by its fit st President Krishna 
Ayyangar. In 1965 the Bar Association had a library consisting of 
books worth Rs. 20.000 and a buiiding costiag Rs. 20,000 constructed 
out of its own funds. < he available particulars such as the date of 
establishment, number of members, etc. of the main Bar As ocia* 
tlons in Alleppey District are given below:- 

D»te of esta- No- of 

Name of Association blLhment. members 


Bar Association. 

Alleppey 

1915 

1964-65, 

175 

-do- 

Mavelikara 

1910 

64 

-do- 

Tiruvalla 


36 

-do- 

Kayamkulam 

1935 

22 

-do- 

Shertallai 

... 

69 

-do- 

Haripad 

1935 

45 
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APPENDIX-I—SUICIDE CASES 


By By By Other Total 

1958 Drowning Poisoning Hanging Causes 


Male j Adult 

3 

5 

34 

2 

44 

1 Non-adult 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Female j Adult 

2 

5 

13 

7 

27 

| Non-adult 

- • 

• » 

e • 


* 9 

195S 

Male fAdult 

2 

11 

38 

6 

57 

(.Non-adult 

3 

• ■ 

2 

• • 

5 

Female f Adult 

4 

6 

9 

2 

21 

(.Non-adult 

I960 

Male f Adult 

4 

7 

32 

« * 

43 

(.Non-adult 

• * 

1 

1 

• • 

2 

Female f Adult 

« 

• 

11 

13 


24 

(, Non-adult 

* 

$ 

• - 

■ • 

• * 

• a 

1961 

Male fAdult 

4 

fed 5 

33 

4 

56 

(.Non-adult 

* « 

* • 

, . 

* • 

• a 

Female f Adult 

5 

6 

4 

* a 

15 

(.Non-adult 

Mil* 

• • 

^JgTj 

• . 

« a 

1 

1962 

Male fAdult 

3 

13 

53 

1 

70 

(.Non-adult 

J • 

. . 

3 

a « 

3 

Female i Adult 

1 

4 

7 

1 

13 

( Non-adult 

• • 

• • 

• . 

a • 

* ♦ 

1963 

Male f* Adult 

10 

23 

38 

4 

75 

[. Non-adult 

. . 

1 

• • 

i , 

1 

Female f Adult 

3 

11 

15 


29 

(.Non-adult 

l 

l • 

1 

* * 

2 

1964 

Male / Adult 

6 

17 

41 

4 

68 

\Non-adult 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Female | Adult 

2 

13 

11 


264 

\ Non-adult 

1 

1 

1 

' i 
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1965 


Male 

f Adult 


14 

46 

6 

66 


^Non-adult 

• 9 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Female 

f Adult 

t 

14 

8 

1 

23 

1966 

Non-adult 

* * 

l 

0 

0 

1 

Male 

f Adult 

14 

34 

54 

5 

107 

(^Non-adult 

4 

• » 

2 

• • 

6 

Female 

f Adult 

4 

21 

8 

1 

34 


jNon-Adult 

1 


• • 

• * 

1 


APPENDIX— II 

List of Sub-Divisions, Circles, Police Stations and Out* 
posts of AUeppey District 
Police Stations Out-posts 

I Alieppev Sub-Division 

1 AUeppey Circle Alleppey South Punnapra, Pallathuruthy 

AUeppey North Boat Jetty, AUeppey 
Ambalapuzha Tlnttappally 
Puhmkunnoc Champakulam 

Rdmankary Kainady 

EdathUa Nil 

2 Shertallai Circle Shertallai Arathinkal 

Ponaamveli 
Kuthiathode Vallethcdu 

Arookutty Poocbakkal 

Muhamma Mararikulam 

II Chbngannur Sub-Division 

1 Chengannur Chenganuur Nil 

Circle Thiruvalla Nil 

Keezhvalpur Perumpatty 

M alia p pally 
Puramattora 

Mannar 

2 Keyamkulam KayamkuUm Nil 

Circle Haripad f Thrikkunnapuzha 

^ Kanakakkunnu 

Pandalam Nuranad 

Mavelikaxa Vallikknnnam 



CHAPTER XIII 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

The organisational set-up of some of the departments not dealr 
with in the other Chapters is considered here. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 

The Public Works Department functions in the District through 
three divisions, viz., the Buildings and Roads Division, tbe Majos 
Irrigation Division and the Minor Irrigation Division. Tbe detaih 
are given below;— 

Buildings and Roads Division, Alleppy 

The jurisdiction of this Division is coterminous wi h that of the 
revenue District of Alleppey. It comprises of 6 Sub-divisions and 
15 Sections, the details of which are given below;- 


Sub Divisions 


Sections 

Jurisdiction 

1 

Alleppey 

1 

Alleppey Town j 

Ambalapuzha and 


2 

Putiokunnu £ 

Kuttanad Taluks 



3 

Ambalapuzha 1 


2 

Shertallai 

1 

2 

Pattanakkad 1 

ShertaUai J 

! Shertallai Taluk 

3 

Haripad 

1 

Haripad j 

| Kirthikapp illy and a 



2 

Kayamkulam 1 

> portion of K^runaga- 
1 pally Taluks 

4 

Mavelikara 

1 

Mavelikara t 

Mavelikara and a 



2 

Pantalara \ 

► portion of Chengannur 



3 

Bharanikavu j 

Taluk 

5 

Chengannur 

1 

Thengannur 

J Chengannur Taluk 


2 

Aranmula 4 

6 

Tiruvalla 

1 

Tiruvalla 1 

| 



2 

Vennikulam 

?• Tiruvalla Taluk 



3 

Kunnamtbanam j 


The Division is under the charge of the Executive Engineer, 
Building and Roads, Alleppey. Tbe Sub-Divisions and Sections are 
under Assistant Engineers and Junior Engineers respectively. 

Major Irrigation Division, Alleppy 

The Division which is under the Executive Engineer Alleppey, 
attends to Irrigation Works, Anti-Sea Erosion Woiks, the Salt 
Water Barrier work at T annirmukkatn and Minor Port Works, Its 
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jurisdiction covers the Shertallai, Ambalapuzha and Kuttanad 
Taluks. There are 4 sub-divisions in this Division each of which is 
under the charge of aa Assistant Engineer- The details of the sub¬ 
divisions are given below— 

Irrigation Sub-Division, Aleeppey 

This Sub Division is in charge of Irrigation Works and Anti Sea 
Erosion Works within Ambalapuzha and Kuttanad Taluks- There 
are four Junior Engineers under this Sub-DivUion with headquar¬ 
ters at Aileppey (T»o Sections), Tottappalli and Shertallai. 

Mechanical Sub-Division, Alleppey 

The Mechanical Workshop, Dredgers and Dry dock are under 
the control of this Sub-Division. 

Project Sub-Division No. I Tannirmukkam 

This Sub-Division attends to construction of a salt water 
barrier at Tannirmukkam. The faeadquaaters of all the four Junior 
Engineers under this Sub-Division are at Tannirmukkam. 

Phoject Sub division No, 2 Tannirmukkam. 

There are three Junior Engineers under this Sub-Division at 
Tannirmukkam. 1 his Nub*Division also attends to construction of 
Salt Water Barrier at Tannirmukkam. 

It may also be mentioned that this Division is in charge of the 
entire Kottayam District. There is a Sub-Division at Changana- 
cherry to attend to the works in this District. 

Major Irrigation Division, Quilon 

A portion of the Alleppey District forms the Mavelikara Sub- 
Division ot the Maior Irrigation Division, Quilon. It is comprised 
of tour Taluks viz,, Mavelikara, Karthikappally, Tiruvalla and 
Cbeogannur and part of the Ambalapuzha Taluk upto Tottapjalll 
Spillway. This division attends to all anti-sea erosion, flo d con¬ 
trol and navigation canal works in the above area. The Divis on 
camo into existence on May 1, 1963. Till then it was under the 
control of the Quilon Irrigation Division (AlleppeyJ with headquar¬ 
ters at Alleppey. The Division has completed about 3,600’ sea wall 
at Trikkunnapuzha and 3,200’ of sea wall in portions between 
Tottappalli, and Trikkunnapuzha (Pallana), 9 groynes at Azbikkal, 
13 groynes at Srayikkad north of Alappad. Flood control works at 
Achencoil and Pampa rivers are being attended to by this Division. 
In addition, construction of groynes flood banks etc., deepening 
and maintenance of navigation canals and construction of cargo 
and passenger jetties are also among the functions of this Division. 
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Minor Irrigation Division, Chengannur 

The Minor Irrigation Division, Chengan 

our, 

has j'lrisdicCtion 

over the whole District. The details of 

th: 

Sub-divisions and 

Sections are given below: — 

Sub-division 


Sections 

Chengannur 

1 

Chengannur 


2- 

Tiruvalla 


3. 

Maramon 


4 

Pantalam 

Shertallai 

1 

Shertallai 


2. 

Alleppey 


3 

Haripad 


4 

Mavelikara 

Investigation 1 

1 

Alleppey 

Sub Division > 

2 

Movelikara 

Chengannur J 

3 

Chennanriur 


The first two Sub-Divisions and the Sections thereunder funct.on 
for the execution, maintenance etc. of irrigation works in the areas 
under iheir respective Jurisdictons. The Investigation Division 
Chenganour and the Sections under it conduct detailed investigation 
for collecting important data and studying relevant aspects relating 
to future irrigation schemes. 

The head of the Division Office is the Executi. e Engineer, 
Irrigation, Chengannur. Each Sub-Division is under an Assistant 
Engineer and each Section under a Juojur Engineer. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
The Public Health Engineering Department fuLCtions in the 
District under the charge of ihe Executive Engineer, Public Health, 
AUeppey. There are three Sub-Divisions comprised in this Division 
each of which is under an Assistant Engineer. The details are givou 
below:— 

Public Health Sub-Division, Mavelikrra 

The headquarters of this Sub-Division is at Mavelikara. Two 
Sections, viz. Public Health Section, Mavelikara and Public Health 
Section Kayamkulam, are functioning uDder this Suu-Division with 
head quarters at Maveliiura and Kayamkuiam respect ively- 
Public Health E- S 1. Sub-Division Alleppey 

This Sub-Division, formerly known as Public Health Sub 
Division Alleppty, functions with Alleppey as its head-quarters. 
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Under this Sub-Divlsian there are three Sections, viz , Public 
Health.Section Alleppey, Public Health (E. S. I) Section Alleppey 
and Public Health Section, Hariprd. The headquarters of the first 
two sections is at Alleppcy and of the other at Haripad. 

Public Health Sub-Divjsion, Shbrtallai 

This Sub-Division which has its headquarters at SherUUai ha^ 
under it only olc section called the Publ c Health Section, Sher- 
tal a l. 

The Division Store is under the direct control of the Division 
at A leppey. 

The main function of the Public Health Division Alleppey is to 
attend to the works connected with th? rural, urban and village 
water supply schemes, construction of medicd buildings osting 
upto Rs- 25,000 und min*ensnce of all medical buildings. Besides, 
this Division also attends to the construction of the E. S. I. Dis: 
pensary quarters which come under the Employees State Insurance 
Scheme. In the Division utore Departmental pipes (C. I., A. C and 
R. C‘ C ) cement and M. S - Rods are kept and issued for the works 
undertaken by the Division- Further, there is a Mechanical Snb- 
Division with headquarters at Trivandrum to attend to the work of 
sinking of tube welts in this D1 trict. 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 

The Joint Director of Agriculture Package Programme, A leppey 
with his headquarters at Alleppey i » in charge of the Department of 
Agriculture in this District, He is i nmcdlately responsible to the 
District Collector' Alleppcy as well as to the Director of Agriculture 
Trivandrum. As far as the agricultural extension activties are con¬ 
cerned the Joint Director of Agriculture is the final authority in the 
District He is invested with duties of controlling supplies and 
services and guiding and supervising the extension activities at 
Taluk and Block levels- He is responsible for the Otgani ation and 
co-ordinarion of activities of such field workers as the District 
Agricultural Officer. Additional District Agricultural Officer, Spe 
cialists, Agricutural Extension Officers and other Assistants Fie d- 
men. Demonstration Maistries, Co-jperative Extension Officers, 
Statistical Investigators etc. working in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, as well as in the Community Development Blocks. The 
powers ol supervision and inspection of the demonstration and trial 
plots and administration of four farms working in the District. 
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(Three for paddy and one for sugarcane) and also the tapioci r6s* 
earch station are vestsi in him He it also vested with over-all 
control over the 100 acre farm established at Mavelikara which is 
under a Superintendent- He i3 helped by the following officers, 
each attend ng to some specific functions vested in him* 

1 District Agricultural Officer. 

2 Additional District Agricultural Officer. 

3 Assistant Director of Agriculture 

4 Subject Matter Specialist (FM) 

5 Subject Matter Specialist (PP) 

6 Soil Science Specialist. 

7 Seed Development Officer. 

8 Agronomist. 

9 District Agr!cu : tural Information Officer. 

10 Additional District Agricultural information Officer. 

11 Deputy Registnr of Co-operative Societies, 

12 Assistant Directer of Statistics. 

13 Assistant Agricultural Engineer. 

14 Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

15 Farm Superintendent, District Agricultura' Farm,Mavelikara 

As Al'eppey is a Package Dictrict the staff ,/attera in a Package 
Block is quite different from Blocks not selected for the implemen¬ 
tation of the Package Pr 'gramma In Aldition to normal stiff 
strength in a Block, there are two Agricultural Extension Officers, 
one Co-opeiati\ e Extension Officer, one U. D Clerk and 10 Addi¬ 
tional Fieldmeu posted in a Package Block which are all borne <>n the 
staff of the Department of Agriculture. All the seventeen Blocks 
iu this District have been se ! eefed for the implementation of the 
Package Programme. 

The w rk of Agricultural Extension Officer is to supervise the 
preparation of individual farm production plans and their imple¬ 
mentation in the package area acc truing tt the package of practices 
fixed. They have to formulate an J execute the Agricultural pro- 
gi amines in consultation with the Joint Director of Agriculture, 
various specialists under him, and the Block Development officers 
io their aespeccive a<eas. They organi e Farmer*’ Societies arrange 
Village Leaders Training Camps, arrange meetings and group dis¬ 
cussions, guide the cultivations, and advise them in the s ientffic 
methods of cultivaton, supervise, and guide the work of the field 
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staff under them such as Gramasevahs Fieldmen, v*aistries, etc. They 
are also expected to establish personal contacts with the fsrming 
public, instil sense of confidence and maks them follow the advice of 
the Department- There are altogether 47 Ag ricultiual Extension 
Officers in this District.. In addition, there are four Seed Farm 
Assistants, three Seed Development Inspectors, one Research Assis¬ 
tant, one Agricultural Assistant, two Technical Assistants, one 
Plant Protection Assistant and two Marketing Assistants, who are 
all in the cadre of Agricultural Assistants. There are 15 Co-op ra- 
tive E'tension Officers, two Statistical Inspectors, and nine U^per 
Dpper Division Investigators working unde- the office of the Joint 
Distr'ct of Ag'iculture- Tho Co operative Extension Officers are 
appointed for bringing more agricultural famiies under the co- 
operatixe fold, and making co operative errdit easily available to 
the agricultural families engaged in scientific cultivation according 
to the farm production plans prepared. The main work of the 
Statistical Inspectors and investigators is to conduct crop cutting 
experiments on a wider scale and conducting benck mark and 
assessment survy. 

All the Blocks in this District have been selected for tho imple¬ 
mentation ol the package programme, Th*y are 1, Pattanakkad, 
2. K-njikuzhi. 3, Ambalaruzha. 4. H»ipd, 5- Mavelikar*, 
6. Mutukulam 7. RTi’anada 8. Chcngan »ur. 9‘ K. Ipuram, 
10, M..llaprally, 11 Pu'lkizh, ’2, ChampnVuDm. 13. Veliyanad, 
14 Bh*ranikavu 15. Panta am 6 Aryad 17 Tvk .ttuis rri, AU 
packag* blocks except Velivaoad and Champakulam are provided 
with a Tractor-cum-Trailor and additional transport facilities. For 
Ve iyanad and Chempaku ! am blocks one motor boat is p ovided- 
An Agricultural Engineering Workshop fas been set up at Allrppey 
to fabricate and demonstrate new implements suitable for this area. 
A Soil Testing Labor atory has also been established in this District 
in 1965-66 and it helps the cultivator? to get their soils analysed 
and obtain the necessary recommendations. 

The Information Wing of this office has a film unit, an offset 
press aud other communications medta like cameras, tape recorder 
etc. Films ou agricultural topi s are shown to the agriculturists 
systsmadcally and the ouUivators are iuformed of the latest scien¬ 
tific developments. Extensive pcopaganda is al-o being made 
through pamphlets, group discussions, radio talks, bit notice?, film 
strips, slides etc. Training to officers and farmers’s being given at 
District and Block levels and throuah the Co-opergt.vc Societies, 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 

The District Veterinary Officer is the head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department at District level. He is vested with the 
responsibility of supervising the activities of the veterinary institu¬ 
tions, Key Village centres and Artificial Insemination centres and 
also exercising technical control over the Animal Husbandry acti¬ 
vities in the Development Blocks. The District Veterinary Officer 
is also directly responsible for the successful implementation of 
the various development schemes under the Five Year Fian and 
also for co-ordinating the uctivities of the department and the 
N, E. S. Blocks. 

In the routine day-to-day work, the District Veterinary Officer 
is assisted by a Technical Assistant. The Veterinary Surgeons are 
in charge of Veterinary Hospitals and Veterinary Dispensaries, 
Artifillal Insemimtion centres and Key Village Centres and In 
N, E. S. Blocks. Extension Officer for Animal Husbandry are 
entrusted with direet responsibility of earning out Animal Hus¬ 
bandry aetivit'es. There are also Veterinary Dispensaries and 
Tetarinary Centres Where Livestock Assistants are posted. But the 
nearest Veterinary Surgeon is placed In charge of these centres 
both for technical and administrative matters- 

In Alleppey District there are 6 Veterinary Hospitale. viz., at 
Shertallai. Alleppey, Ambalapuztaa, Mavelikara. Htripad and 
TiruvaUa and 20 Veterinary Despensaries and Veterinary centres 
located at Kuthiatode, Kanichukulangara, Kaylpuram Kalavur, 
Punnapra, Mankompu, Muttar, Kayamkulam Kattanam. Nuranad, 
Pantalam, Chengaonur; Cheriinal. Thelliyur. Kunnamthanam, 
Koitangal, Kottanad, Viyapuram, Pulikizh, Mannar and 7 A. I. 
Centres at Shertallai, Alleppey, Ambalapuzha, Harlpad. Pullad. 
Pulikizh and Amallur. There Is also a Key Village Bloek at 
Mave'ikara with 10 3ub-centres, 

Pou try Hnsbandry activities form an important item of work 
of the Department. The Central Hatcherry at Chengannur has 
developed into a big institution from where chicks of Improved 
variety are di tributed to various Blocks and a’so to bonafied Poul¬ 
try Breeders. Kay imkulatn, Monkompu and Chengannur are three 
Important egg exportation centres. From Kayamkulam during 
season time nearly 90,000 eggs are exported dally. The daily 
average of Chegannur i9 50,000. 
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CO-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT 

The Depu’v Regis'rsr of Co-operative Societies, Alleppey, is 
the head of the Co-operative Departmant in the District. He is 
responsible for the proper and smooth functioning of all Co-opera‘ 
tive Societies other t^an Industrial Co-operatives. The Deputy 
Registrar is assisted by three Assistant Registrars, one each for 
Adminstration, Planning and Consumers Co-operatives In o T der 
to exercise effective control over the Co-operatives spread over the 
entire District, the Alleppey District is divided fnto 18 administra¬ 
tive circles and one Junior Inspector each is put in charge of the 
circles. He is considered to be the officer primarily responsible for 
the working of the societies on sound lines. In addition, there are 
also 4 Liquidation Inspectors to look after the work connected with 
liquidated societies. Their jurisdication is separately demarcated. 

The audit of accunts of the Societies is done by the Auditors 
under the Deputy Registrar (Audit), Trivandrum- 

Similarly the work connected with the Package Programmers 
looked af er by the Deputy Registrar (Package Programme) under 
the Joint Director of Agriculture, Alleppcy. 

INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT 

The District Industries Officer with his headqua-ters at Allcppey 
is the head of the Industries Department in the District. He is 
directly responsible to the Regional Joint Di ector of Industries 
and Com-rerce who has h’s headquarters at Trivandrum. The 
District Industries Officer is in ch rge of all the industrial activi¬ 
ties of the District He sets as the Registrar of Industrial Co¬ 
operative Societies with powers to register such societies. 

The Distiict Industries Officer is assisted by the Coir Develop¬ 
ment Officer in the Coir wing and the Handloom Development 
Office in the Handltom wing. The headquarters of the officers 
men ionel above are at Alleppey and Qui’on rrspectively. The 
Coir wing fn the District is divided iito six circles, viz., Alleppey, 
Puchakkal, Tuivvur. Shertadal, Karthikapally and Kayamkulam. 
The Haudloom Development Officer supervises all activities 
connected wTh Haolloom industry in the District. He is assisted 
by twj Inspectors, one at Mavelikura and the other at Alleppey. 

The Office of the District Industries Officer comprises of the 
following Field Staff, 
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1 Technical Super visor. 1 

Z Organiser (Small Scale Industries), 1 

3 Inspector of Cottage Industries. 1 

4 Senior Co-operative Inspector. 1 

5 Junior Co-operative Inspectors' 3 


There are 17 Extension Officers for Industries ia the various 
N. E. S Brocks in the District and they are in charge of the 
industrial sctivities in the Block areas. Their main function are to 
to explore the possibili.ies of developing suitable industriss in the 
blocks, to persuade interested parties to start new ihdustries, to give 
technical advice to new industrialists and to give them financial aid 
by way of loans and grants from the block budget. The dxtensio n 
Officers (Industries) function under the ad ninstrative control of the 
Block Development officers and unler the technical contr >1 of the 
District Industries Officer. 

The main functions of the Injectors of Industrial Co-operative 
Societies are the inspection of industrial co operative societies and 
giving guidance for their proper working. The Organiser of Small 
Sc ile Industries undertakes matters connected with the development 
of Small Scale Industries and the implementation of plan schemes 
under small scale industries- The Inspector of Cottage Industries 
undertakes the activities connect d with the development of Hand¬ 
icrafts and attends to the work of the training and production 
centres. The Technical Sup ervisor attends «o *oras of a technics 
nature such as valuiti n of machinery and inveitigition into 
applications for the purchase of machinery and permits ier 
controlled commodities. 

The Industries Department In Alleppey District has the follow¬ 
ing institutions under its control. 

1 Quality Marking Depot for Soaps & Oils (Plan Scheme). 

2 Granite Carving Centre, Chengannur (Plan Scheme). 

3 Tailoring ft Garment Making Centre, Kayamkulam (non- 

Plan Scheme). 

4 Common Facility Service Centre, Mannar (Plan Scheme). 

5 Quality Marking Depot for Bell Metal, Mannar (Plan 

Scheme). 

6 Metal Mirror Unit, Aranmula (Plan Scheme). 

The Rural Industries Project which functions at Alleppey is 
under the administrative control of the Industries Department and 
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1 $ Separate from the office of the District Industries Officer, Alleppey 
The head of the Project is an Officer in the rank of a Deputy 
Director. 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 

The District Statistical Officer is the head of the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics at the district level. He is responsible 
for the systemitic collection and pieliminary compilation of all 
statistical data relating to tire District. The District Statistical 
Officer is assisted in hii office by the Senior Research Assistant, 
Research Assistants and Compilers in the technical side and by the 
ministerial staff in the administrative side. In toe field, there are 
Statistical Inspectors and Investigators at Taluk level and Junior 
Statistical Inspectors at the Block level. 

The permanent Agricultural Surveys conducted by the Bureau 
of Economics and Statistic* scuh as tbe Land • Utilisation Survey, 
Coconut and Aiecanut Survey and Crop Cutting Survey aie under¬ 
taken under the over-all direction of the District Statistical Officer. 
Further, collection of data like railborne statistics, plantation stat¬ 
istics, port statistics and prices statistics is also done by the staff 
under bis coutrol and supervision. During the latter half of 1963, 
Government issued orders declaring the District Statistical Officer 
as District Registrar responsible for compilation of data pe;taju- 
ing to Vital Statistics. In order to help the District Statistical 
Officer in this work a Senior Research Assistant has also been 
appointed- 

Consequent to the ietting up of the Administrative Intelligence 
Unit in the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, the District Statis¬ 
tical Officer is also responsible for the supeivision and technical 
control of the Administrative Intelligence Unit at the Block lev-I. 
The monthly, quarterly and annual reviews of tbe various activities 
of the blocks are perpartd by him. 

Moreover, the work relating to the compilation and prepara¬ 
tion of the monthly and quarterly progrets reports of the various 
Plan Schemes implemented by the Government iu the District is 
done by tbe District Statistical Officer on the basis of reports 
collected from the vaiious District Offices md presented before the 
District Development Council. 

DEPARTMENT OF LOCAL FUND ACCOU NTS 

The office of the District Inspector of Local Fund Accounts. 
Alleppey (under the Local Fund Audit Department) conduct the 
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audit of accounts of all Local Fund insti’utions such as Muncipai 
Counci s, Panchayats, Orphanages and Poor Homes and of such 
other Grant-in-aid institutions as may be prescribed by the Govern¬ 
ment from time to time. The District Inspector of Local Fund 
Accounts with headquarters at Alieppey is the head of the office 
and he is assisted by a team of 8 Auditors. He is direcily respon- 
ible to the Zonal Officer, v z.. the Assistant Examiner of Local 
Fund Accounts, South Zone, with his headquarters at Trivandrum. 
The institutions are visited at least once in an year when the audit 
of accounts for a financial year is taken up. The defects and 
irregularities notice! during audit are embodied in the audit report 
wich will be communicated to the head of the in iitution with a 
copy thereof to the concerned administra ive authority. This 
department is also responsible for fur ashing utilization anl 
eligibility certificates in respect of grants and loans sanctioned to 
local bodies and other miscellaneous Institutions for some specific 
purposes. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

The District office of the Department of PubTc Relations is 
known as the District Information Office. The Inform Ahm Officer 
Alieppey. is the head of the office. He issues press ieleases on 
departmental activities with special emphasis on Five Year Plan 
work. He Is also the pre^s liaison Officer of Governmental the 
district level. He gathers Information on developmental work) 
implemented by Blocks and other departments and focuses atten¬ 
tion of the public on these activities by issuing feature articles to 
the press and the Departmental journals like Kerala Sandesh etc. 
He occasionally visits Information Centres in the N.E-S. Blocks 
and guides in the proper functioning of these centres. Information 
regarding local reactions to the policies and activities of the 
Governmei t is also transmitted from the District Intormation Office 
to the head of the District. The other functions of the Dist ict 
Information Offieer Include the effec ive distribution of the publi¬ 
city materials re ating to Five Year Plans, raaki ig arrangements for 
Press conferences or interviews with journalists for Sta'e Guests- 
Press covetage of all important functions connected with Develop¬ 
mental activities is also made by this Offi e. Publicity meetings on 
all important occasions are also organised by him. 
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Early History 

Local self-governing institutions have functioned vigorously in 
Kerala even from very early dayj. fn the early and mediaeval periods 
local rep esentative as-cmblies called kuHants effectively controlled 
the actions of rulers an 1 preserved the rights and privileges of the 
people. The A leppey District had its own kuttams wh ch existed 
at various levels. In the age of the Second ChTa Empire (800-1102 
A-D-) Odanad and Nantuzhainad had their assemblies which were 
cslied the Munnultunar (Three Hundred). The local rulers carried 
on their administration only in accordance with the wishes of these 
assemblies. Local self-governing Institutions of this type functioned 
in some form or other until they became defuoction the wake of the 
British conquest of country and the consequent break-up of the 
self-sufficient village economy in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Growih of Modern local Self-Government 

Local self government in the modern sense is only of recent 
growth in tni, District. Tire reforms introduced in Biitish India in 
the field of local self-go /ernmeut by the famous Resolution of cord 
Ripon dated May 18,1882 had their reactions in the Indian States 
as well. In i894 the Tuwa Improvement and Con«erv»ncy RCjjual- 
tion (1069 K.E.) was p is^ed in Tr ..vancore. It provided for a Town 
Improvement Committee and a Town Fund for Alleppey The 
membership of the Town ImproAemcnt Committees set up under 
the Regulation varied from five to nine with a perm meat official 
majority. The Committee had only limited powers confined to the 
supervision of sanitary arrangements. It had no powers of taxatiun 
at all. In 1895-96 rules were framed to regulate vehicle traffic 
under the Town Improvement Committee- Special sanitary arran¬ 
gements were made ia AUeppey in order to prevent the possible 
importation of plague into the town. A special contagious disease 
hospital wae sanctioned in 1897. The system of private scaveng¬ 
ing made considerable improvement under the Town Improvement 
Committ'-e. Ihe Regulation of 1894 was superseded by the 
Regulation of 1901, which authorised lacal taxation with the prior 
sanction of the Gaverjmrnt. Ia 1903 (1079 K.E.) the house scaveng¬ 
ing system was introduced unler the To wo Conservancy and 
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Improvement Regulation and it was followed a few years later by 
the scavenging fews system By the year 19tQ (1085 K.E.) house 
tax began to be levied by the Town Improvement Committee. 
Regulation V of 1085 ^1909-lQJ intioduced certain amendments in 
order to improve the working of the Regulation. New Committees 
weic formed at Kayamauum and Tiruvaila in 1086 K.E. (1910-11). 
The President of the To*n improvement Committee of Allcppey 
was given increased powers of appointment and punishment. In 
1087 K.E. (1911-17) tne rate payers of Alieppey were allowed the 
privilege of electing four non-official members to the Committee. 

In the meantime Regulation li of 1088 K.E, (i012_13) gave the 

Presidents of ail the Town Improvement Committees powers of 
inspection and control of sale of foodstuffs and aerated water. The 
supervision and control of cattle pounds were* also transferied to 
the Committees in the same year. T <vo more Committees were 
formed in this District at Mavelikara and riatipad in 1089 K.E. 
(1913-14). The privilege of electing the non-official members was 
extended to all the Committees and by 1094 K.E, (i9l8—I9j all of 
tuem came to have non-official majouties. A further advance was 
made in the next year wnen non-offieial Presidents weie appointed 
to the Town Imp.ovcmeut Committees at Allcppey, and Ma.elikar* 
lu 10J5 K. E- (1919-20) a new Regulation was passed on the 
lines of the latest law in force in British India at the 
time constituting the Town Improvement areas into Municipalities 
and prescribing a new Constitution for ibe Councils, the maximum 
official as well as nou-offni .1 element iu tne councils were fixed. 
T-e scope of the municipal aciivi.ies was enlarged and the discre¬ 
tionary duties of the Municipal Councils denned. Ihe ptivilege of 
electing non-official Presidents was extended io ail the Councils in 
this District except Maveliaara which nad a nominated non-official 
President. The powers of the Presidents in regard to appointment 
were enhanced ia 1921 and the pay of the municipal staff revised 
in 1922. The minor roads and stieets in Atleppey 'town were also 
transferred to the council in pursuance of the resolution of the 
Municipal Conference held in I09i K.E. (1921-22). Street lighting 
in the respective to*ns was also undertaken by the Councils at their 
own cos?. Besides attending to public health and sanitation, the 
Councils also discharged some other obligatory functions like 
vaccination and registration of births and deaths. 

In 1941 the Travancorc District Municipalities Act was passed 
order to reorganise the existing Municipalities in the State and 
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according to the provisi jns-of this Act the Municipalities in this 
District were also reorganised The Shertallai town was raided to 
a Municipality in 1953 undrr the provisions of this Act, The latent 
piece of municipal legislation in Kerala is the Kerala Muaici a ities 
Act 1960 which governs the working of all the Municipalities in the 
District at present- The Municipal authorities charged with carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of thi Act are (l) the Council, (2) a Standing 
Committee of the Council, (3) a Chiirman and (4) a Commissioner. 
All the Councillors are to be elected. the STeng'h of each Council 
ranging from 16 to 42 ac ordiug to poyu atnn. The term of office 
of the Councillors is five years. Every Council is to have a Chair¬ 
man and a Vice-Chairman elected from among its members. The 
Chairman convenes the meetings of the Council and presides over 
them. The Standing Committee is to be elected by the Council 
from among its members. It is to consist of five members if 
the strength of the Council is 20 or less and seven members when 
the strength is more than 20. It has an elected Chairman The 
Commissioner is appointed by the Government in consultation with 
the Council and he is the chief executiv *, officer of the Municioality. 
Every Municipal Counci' may levy l)a property tax (2> a profe¬ 
ssion tax (3 i a tax on animal 1 , vessels and vehicles (4) a show tax 
(51 a tax on advertisements »nd (6) a duty on certain transfers of 
property in the shape of an additional stamp duty. Every Munic- 
ipility constituted under the K s rata Municipalities Act 1960 is 
also vested with the usu’l civic functions such as those relating to 
the provision of water supply, lighting and drainage, maintenance 
and repair of streets, numbering of buildings, grant of p-rraissiou 
to construct buildings, control over abandoned lands and in¬ 
sanitary buildings, grant of licence for places in which animals 
are kept, provision of Municipal slaughter houses, regulation of 
milk trade, maintenance of public markets, provision of public 
cartstands, licensing of places for disposal of the dead, compulsory 
registration of vital statistics, compulsory vaccination etc. etc* 

The first step towards the development of local self-government 
in the rural areas of the District was taken with the promulgation 
of the Travincore Village Panchayat Regulation 1100 K.E. (1925). 
Under this Act the Government had power to declare any revenue 
village or group of villages as a vil!ag» for this purpose of this Act 
and set up a Village for the area- Airur in Tiruvalla Taluk was 
one of theplaces selected ia the State fo--tht introduction of this 
experiment in rural se'f-rovernm ,r ", The Panchayats constituted 
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under the Regulation were to consi >t of not less than 5 and not 
more than 11 members. Their functions included the construc¬ 
tion, maintenance and repur of communications and drains, street 
cleining, excavation, maintenance and improvement of wells and 
tanks for the supply of w iter to the public f jr drinking and bathing 
construction and miintenmce of bathing ghats, opening and 
maintenance of burial grounds, control nnd management oj 
cattle pounds and the enforcement of sanitation. The Travan- 
core Village Union Regulation of 1940 provided for Village 
Unions, a type of local-Self-g iverning organisation, slightly less 
powerful than the tillage Panchaya s. Within the limits of their 
resources the Village Unions attended to certain public utility 
services such as detain* of streets; fhs construction, maintenance 
and improvement of Wills and tanks for supply of drinking water 
to the public, opening of b rnal and bur niDg grounds, control and 
management of cattle pounds an 1 provision for stud bulls, sanita¬ 
tion, clearing silt from canals or channels and carrying out of petty 
irrigation works. After the integration of Travancore and Cochin 
the Travancoro-Cochin Panchayat Act II of I960 was passed. Tue 
first Paochayats to be constituted under this Act assumed office on 
August 15, 1%3. The Panchayat Art which is in operation a» 
present in the Alleppey Diitri t as elsewhere in Kerala is the Kerala 
Paochayats Act of i960 which provides for a unified and decen¬ 
tralised system of administration of village offairs through Pan 
chayats by orgmising them as units of local-self-government at 
village love'. 

Kayamkulam Miwcipauty 

The Kayamkulam Municipality was established in 1910-11. It 
has an area of 8.41 square mi'es (21.78 sq. Kms) and a population 
of 44,567 according to the Census of 1961. The municipal area is 
divided In > 24 wards of which two eac h are reserved for Scheduled 
Caste tn fer womeu. The sanctioned strength of the Council is 28. 
The Council elects a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman from among 
its members. It has constituted a .Standing Committee of its 
members under the provisions of the Kerala Municipalities Act 
(I960). In addition, it has several sub-committees set up for specific 
purposes- In 1963-64 there were 22 such sob-committees of the 
Council. The chief executive authority of the municipality is the 
Commissioner who is appointed by the Government in consultation 
with the Council; 
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The Public Works Staff of the Kayamkulam Municipality con¬ 
sists of i P. W D. Overseer and 1 Works Superintendent. The 
Council maintains 58 miles of roads within the municipal area. The 
details of the roads are furnished below:- 
Metalled 4 furlongs 

Gravelled 53 miles 3 furlongs 

Ea then roads 34 miles I furlong 

At the sane time the Public Works Department maintains 4 
miles of Trunk Road and 2 miles of District Road in the municipal 
an a. The Council maintains no ferries or rest houses. There were 
849 street lights under the council in 1963-64 and an amount cf 
Ra. 20, 020.95 was spent on street-lighting during the year. The 
total expenditure on p ublic Works was Rs. 41,466. 

The Kayamkulam Municipality maintains no medical institu¬ 
tions. However, it gives a monthly grant of Rs. 20 each to two 
Ayurvedic Physicians. The Public Health Staff consists of 2 Health 
Inspectors and 2 Health Assistants. There is one Midwife under 
the Council. The Health Assistant and the Midwife attend to the 
vaccination work in the Municipality in addition to other routine 
duties. The Council also maintains public latrine and 3 urinals. 
The rubbish ard ni l t soil are collected from different parts of the 
town and ut lised for th“ preprration of comrost manure. Sc veng- 
ing work is undertaken in 248 nouse'. A scheme for the construction 
of 200 E. S. P type latrines is being implemented by the Council. 
There is no protected water supply scheme in the Municipality. 
Government have, however agreed to undertake on behalf of the 
Municipality the execution of the Kayamkulam Water Supply 
Scheme at an estimated cost of R«. 17 lakhs. The main source of 
drinking water supp’y at present is the public wells constructed at 
different parts of the town. 

Tbe Kayurokubm Municipality maintains a Library and Read¬ 
ing room. In 1963-64 it bad a collection of 3,417 books. 

The Municipality levies the property tax, profession tax, tax 
on vehicles and anima's. tax on advertisements, entertainment tax, 
show t;,x and duty on transfer of property under the previsions of 
the Kerala Municipalities Act (I960). In 1963-64 a total of 4,561 
houses had been assessed by the municipality. The incidence of 
t xation per head of the population was Rs. 3. 52. The remunera¬ 
tive enterprises owped by the Municipality include 2 municipal 
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markets, 4 licensed private markets, municipal car* stand and 1 
public slaughter house. In 1963-64 the Municipality got Rs9, 103.35 
from the m irkets. Rs, 1.300.65 from the cart stand and Rs.4.4l4.59 
from the slaughter house. 

Shertallai Municipality 

The Shertallai Municipality was constituted in 1953- It has 
an area of 6.25 sq miles (16.19 sq. Kms) and a population of 31 155 
according to the Census of 1961. The Municipality is divided into 
20 wards of which four are double-member wards. Wards Nos. JI 
and X/are double-membtr wards reserved for women and Ward 
Nos. VI & XX for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The 
Council thus consists of 24 members. The Council elects a Chair¬ 
man and a Vice-Chairman from among its members. The meetings 
of the Council are regulary convened every month and special 
meetings are held, whenever necessary. The chief executive authority 
of the Municipality Is the Commissioner who is appointed by the 
Government in consultation with the Council. 

The Public Works establishment of the Shertallai Municipality 
is under a Public Works Overseer. The Municipality maintains 11.466 
Km9. of gravelled roads within the municipal area while 40.388 Kms 
of roads are m lintained b/ the Public Works Department. The 
percentage of expenditure on road* to the total expenditure 
incurred on public works by the Municipality in 1963-64 was 49 per 
cent. The Municipality maintains neither any major bridge nor 
any rest house. It has installed 503 e'ectric street lights. Twenty- 
three kerosene lights are also lit where the electric line has not been 
extended. An amount of Rs. 15,051 was spent on street lights during 
1963-64. 

The Public He dth staff of the Council consists of one Health 
Insp'ctor, three Health Assistants and two Peons. Four Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centres are functioning under the Council. The 
staff of these centres consists of four midwives, three attenders and 
one honorary Doctor. The honorary Doctor attends each centre 
twic; a week rendering medical aid and advice to children and 
expectant mothers. The total expenditure incurred on Maternity 
and Child Welfare centres in 1963-64 was Rs 16,838.38 The Public 
Health staff rf the Mupicipality attends also to the registration of 
births and deaths and vaccination within the municipal area. The 
Council has a scheme for providing E,S.P. (Environmental Sanita¬ 
tion Project) type latrines to the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
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town. The roads, public premises etc, are swept and cleaned daily 
by the sweepers employed by the Municipality. The rubbish collected 
is sold in public auction and the sale proceeds are creditea to the 
municipal fund. The bucket system of night toil scavenging has 
not been introduced in this Municipality. Of the total number of 
6,745 houses within the municipal area only 6*5 houses weie provi¬ 
ded with latrines in 1963-64. A protected water supply scheme is 
in force. There is no comprehensive drainage system. 

The Shertallai Municipality maintains a Municipal Library and 
Reading Room in the Municipal Office building Itself* The total 
number of books in stock in the library in 1963-64 came to 8,583. 
The Municipality also gives grant-in-atd to two Kalari Schools in 
the town at the rate of Rs. 10 per mensem. A Radio with two 
loudspeakers is provided in the Municipal office- 

The Shertallai Municipality levies the property tax, profession 
tax, show tax and advertisement tax etc. There were 4,220 build¬ 
ings assessed to propeity tax in X963-64. The remunerative enter¬ 
prises owned by the Council include the municipal market, slaughter 
house and a private market. The income fiom the market and 
Slaughter house was Ks, 2,191.26 in 1963-64 and that from the 
private market Rs. 828.83. 

Allbppey Municipality 

The Alleppey Municipality grew out of the Town Improvement 
Committee set up in 1069 K.E. (1893-94) under the Town Inprove- 
ment and Conservancy Regulation passed during the year. The 
area of the Municipality is 18.06 sq. miles and its population 138, 
813 according to the Census or 1961. The Council consists of 36 
members elected fiom 33 wards into which the town has been 
divided- Three ward* are double-member wards. In two of the^e 
wards seats are reserved for women and in one for Scheduled Castes* 
The Council has a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman elected from 
among its members. Tha Commissioner appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the Council is the chief Executive Officer 
of the Municipality. In addition to the Standing Committee 
constituted under Section 13 of the Kerala Municipalities Act (1960) 
the Council has constituted four other committees also, viz., the 
Library Committee, the Sanitation Committee, the Public Wo ks 
Committee and the Poor Home Committee. 

The Public Works establishment of the Municipality is under 
a Municipal Engineer who Is assisted by a Public Works Supervisor 
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three Public Works Overseers and two Works Superintendents. The 
total length oi roads maintained by the Council is 24 miles and 6 
furlongs. The Council maintains six ferry services free of charge. 
The local Satram is under its control and the Municipality real sed 
a sum of Rs-3,744 as Satram fees in 1963-64. During the same 
yea r there were 1931 electric lights and 47 high power lights under 
the Council and a sum of Rt. 52,400 wis spent on street lighting 
alone. 

The Public Health staff is under a Hhalth Offi'er. The Council 
runs Its main Maternity and Child Welfare Centre in a municipal 
building and five subsidiary centres in rented buildhgs. The staff 
working in these centres conssts of four Lady Doctors, 6 Mid wive-., 
2 Nurses, llAttenders, 2 Sweepers and 2 Stipendiary Volunteers. 
There are 3 Health Inspectors and 10 Health Assistants to attend to 
sanitation work and five vaccinators to attend to .he work of 
vaccination- Night soil from the bucket-type house latrines, septic 
tank latrinecetc. is collected by scavengers and dep-sited iu night 
soil drums placed in different locahties of tuc town. Tncse drums 
are removed in lorries to the trenching ground at K ilavur and the 
night sod and other refuse are converted into comport manure. In 
196 Sr64 the Municipality received a sum of Rs.750 from the sale of 
compost manure, i'herj is a protected water supply 3ystem in the 
town- Water is drawn from tube wells at Punmpra and Tukku- 
kulam, four mdes and two miles respectively from the town. There 
are four resei voirs in various places of the town.. Water is pumped 
from the welis almost for all t .e 24 aours an s these tanks ;re uaed 
for balancing the supply. A total of 5;50,00b gallons per day is 
supplied for houses from these wells and reservoirs. There were 
1,219 house connections in the town in 1963-64. Moreover, the 
Municipal Council has also provided public wells and tanks at 
different points in t ie town in order to provide drinking water 
duiing emergency. There is no comprehensive drainage system in 
the town. There is a comfort station in this town ahieb contains 6 
bath ro >ms and 6 latrines. 

The AUeppey Municipality maintains a Municipal Library and 
Reading Room opened in 1947. There is also a Distributing Libraiy 
attached to the Municipal Library, The Municipality also gives a 
grant in-aid to 15 Libraries in the town. There are two public 
Radios under the Council, one in the man Municipal Park in the 
Palace Ward and the other in the northern Municipal "’ark in 
Kommadi, Ward. 
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Tile Alleppey Municipality levies the property tax, profession 
tax, show tjx, tax on advertisements, tax on enter ainments and 
tax on vehicles and animals. It also owns remunerative enterprises. 
There is a vegetable municipal market at Vazhecherry conducted 
twice.a week. In addition there are 8 private markets in the town, 
fnere are also Uo public slaughter houses under the Council. In 
1963-64 the Council got an income ot Rs. 20.577.75 from t :e 
markets and Rs. 8,60 from the slaughter houses. 

Mavelikara Municipality 

The Mavelikna Municipality staned functioning in 1941. It has 
an area of 5.25 ?q. mdes (12.c3 Sq. Rm c ,) and a population of 
18,974 according to the Census of 1961. The Council has 20 members 
elected from 18 wards of which two are doubles ember wards- One 
seat is reserved for women in Ward No. XVII. The Council has 
Chairman and Vice-Cnairman elected by the members from among 
themselves and a Commits:oner appointed by the Government. It 
has a Standing Committee constituted under the provisions of the 
Municipalities Act In additton it has also constituted a Tax 
Appeal Committee to hear tax-appeal petitions. 

The Public Works establishment of the Mavelikar a Municipa¬ 
lity is under an Overseer- The Council maintains 6.5 miles of 
gravelled roads and 25 mile9 of earth reads witain the muni.ip 1 
area. In r.9o3-64 it incurred an expendituie of Rs. 1 5,684 on the 
maintenance ot these roads. The Council dot snot maintain any 
major bridge or rest house. The total number of street lights 
installed by the Council was 1189 and the expenditure incurred on 
street lighting came to Rs. 18,584.58 in 1963-64• 

The public Health staff under the Couucil consists of a Health 
Inspector, a Health Assistant and a Midwife. They attend to the 
ork of registration of births and deaths and Vaccination. Th-ire 
; 19 miles of roads which are swept daily and 20miles periodically. 
Scavenging in houses is being done only on a limited scale. There 
is no piped or protected water supply in the tovn. The Municipa¬ 
lity has, however, constructed 24 wells for use of the publi . There 
is also no drainage scheme in the MunicipaJity- 

The Mavelikara Municipality maintains a Readiug Room and 
a library- The total number of books in the library in 1963-64 
was 3,675. 
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The Council levies the property tax, entertainment tax, thx on 
professions, advertisement tax and tax on vehicles, vessels and 
animals. Apart from the income from taxes the Municipality 
derives some revenue from remunrative enterprises also. There 
are 4 public markets under the Council, viz., the Putiakavu Vege¬ 
table Market, the Putiakavu Fish Market, the Tattarambalam Market 
and the Kandiyur Cattle Market- In 1963-64 the Council derived 
an income of Rs. 3,583 from the markets. It was also maintaining 
one slaughter house which fetched an income of Rs- 900 during the 
year. 

The Tiruvalla Municipality 

The Tiruvalla Municipality was originally started as a Town 
Improvement Committee in 19t0-ll. It has an aiea of 5.59 sq, 
miles (14*48 sq. Kms) and a population of 24,242 according to the 
Ceosu» of 1961. The municipal aiea is divided into 18 wards- One 
seat is reserved for Scheduled C astes in Ward No. X and another 
in Ward XIV for women. Thus the total number of members in 
the Council is 20. The Tiruvalla Municipality das its Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman elected by the Councillors and the v-ommissioner 
appointed by the Government in consultation with the Council. 
In addition to the Standing Committee set up under the provisions 
of the Municipalities Act, the Council has set up 6 special Com¬ 
mittees viz,, tne Public Works Committee, the Public Health 
Co nmittee, the Library Committee, the Bus fctand Committee, 
the Hotel Sanitation Committee and Cattle Market Committee. 

The Public Wotks section of the municipal establishment is 
under an overseer. The Council maintains 29 Kms. of roads within 
the municipal aiea and a sum of R 9 . 3,025.20 was spent by it for the 
maintenance of these roads in 19o3-64. Free ferry serv.ces ate main¬ 
tained at Chakrashalana Kadavu, Cm rap ad and Vcliam- No rest 
houses or choultries are maiut.ined by the Council- In 1963 64 there 
wire 942 electric lights m the Munic pa ity and a sum of Rs.13,449,79 
Was spent cu street lighting. 

The Public Health section of the Municipality consists of one 
Hca'th Inspector and 3 Health Assistants including two vaccinators. 
No Maternity and Child Welfare Centres are maintained by the 
Council. The Tiruvalla Municipal Council maintains 4public latrines 
and 10 public urinals. Private scavenging service has not been in¬ 
troduced in this town. There is neither any protected water supply 
nor any comprehensive drainage system. 
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The Tiruvalla Municipality maintains a Library and a Read'ng 
Room which was opened in 1928 and it is one of the oldest libiartes 
in this District. In 1963-64 it had a collection of 4,926 volumes. 

The revenue of the Municipality is derived from taxes at well 
a9 from remunerative enterprises. The taxes collected are property 
tax, profession tax, tat on vehicles and animals and tax on adver- 
tisements. The number of buildings assessed to tax in 1963-61 was 
3,611. The Council maintains t*o dally markets, viz., the Rama- 
puram Vegetable Market and the Municipal Daily Market and also 
a fortnight'y Cattle Market. In 1963-64 it derived an income of Rs. 
16,268.^7 from these markets- The Council also maintains one 
Slaughter House from which it derived an income of Rs. 488.28 
during the year. Tne Council muatains a bus stand since October 
14,1966. 

Financial Position of the Municipalities 

A statement of the receipts and expenditure of all the five 
Municipalities in the Diatr ct is g'vsn at Appendix in this Chapter. 

PANCHAYATS 

The Directive Princ'ples of State Policy, contained in Article 
40 of the Indian Constitution proclaim, that the State shall take 
step to organise Village Pan'-hiyats and endow them with such 
power and auttwi-y as may be ne:e$*ary *o enable them to func¬ 
tion as units of local self government. C >nseqaently the Panchayat* 
that existed in the Travancore and Cochin areas of the state were 
reconstituted on the basis of an Act passed in 1950 (Travancore- 
Cochin Panchayat Act II of 1950). With the passing of the \ct new 
Panchayats were also set up in places where there were neither 
Panchayats nor Village Unions. These Panchayats started function¬ 
ing with effect from August 15, 1953. The Kerala Panchayats Act of 
1960 which is the latest in the series has provided for a unified and 
decentralised system of administration of village affairs through 
Panchayats by organising them as units of local self-government at 
village level. The new Panchayats elected under the Act assumed 
office on January 1,1964. 

Organisation of Panchayats 

The entire District of Alleppey excluding the municipal areas is 
divided into 94 Panchayats. The area of the panchayat is generally 
coterminous with the revenue unit, viz., the village, but in certain 
cases more than one village or parts there of constitute a Panchavat. 
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The Panchayet is governed by a representative body elected on the 
basis of adult franchise. The Panchayat area is divided into wards 
for the purpose of election. In those wards where the Scheduled 
Castes constitute not less than five percent of the total number of 
voters, a seat is reserved for them. All the rest are single member 
wards. The number of members in each Panchayat is fixed by the 
Government on the basis of population. According to the Panchayat 
Act I960, Panchayat areas with a population not exceeding 10,000 at 
the latest Censues elect seven members and Panchayat areas with a 
population exceeding 10,000 elect one additional member for every 
population of 3,500 subject to a maximum of 15 members. A Pan¬ 
chayat to which no woman has been elected as member is entitled to 
nominate a woman to be a member of the Panchayat at a special 
meeting convened for the purpose. The term of office of the members 
of a Panchayat is fixed as five years under the Act. Rut the Govern¬ 
ment may, by notification in the Gazette, reduce or extend the term 
of office of the members of any Panchayat. Soon after the Panchayat 
election, the members of each Panchayat elect from among themselves 
a President and a Vice-President at a meeting duly convened for the 
purpose. When the office of the President falls vacant, an acting 
President can be appointed by the Director of Panchayats until a new 
President is elected. 

The administration of the Panchayat area is vested in the whole 
Panchayat comprising of the President, Vice ^resident and the 
members. The President convenes meetings of the Panchayat, for¬ 
wards half-yearly reports to the Deputy Director of Panchayats, and 
performs all the duties and exercises all the powers specifically con¬ 
ferred on the President by the Act. The President has full access to 
all records of the Panchayat and no official correspondence between 
the Panchayat and the Deputy Director and authorities above him 
may be conducted, except through the President- The Panchayat 
meets nt least once in a month. One third of the total number of 
members forms the quorum for ordinary meetings, but for special 
meetings, the quorum is half the number of members The Panchayat 
may constitute Functional Committees for different subjects such as 
sanitation, communication, public health, education etc. Such 
Committees may consist of both Panchayat members and others who 
are interested in the Public Welfare and who are nominated by the 
Panchayat, The Panchayat may constitute also Ward Committees 
with the ward members and other local inhabitants nominated by the 
Panchayat to study and report on the needs of the wards. In cases 
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of emergency the President or the executive authority of the Pancha- 
yat can order any work of the Panchayat to be executed without the 
previous sanction of the Panchayat. But such action has to be 
reported to the committee at its next meeting and has to be ratified 
by it. The president has to make a report to the Director of Pancha 
yats, within three days after each meeting of the Panchayat, about 
the proceedings of the meetings. 

Panchayat Administration and Control 

For purposes of administration the Panchayats are classified into 
four Grades on the basis of their annual income inclusive of grants 
and contributions from Governments The following are the four 
grades of Panchayats:-(1) Special Grade Panchayats having an 
income of more than Rupees one lakh and which are notified as 
special grade by the Government. (2) Grade I Panchayats having an 
income between Rs. 50,000 and Rupees one lakh. (3) Grade II pan¬ 
chayat having an income between Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 50.000 (4) Grade 
III Panchayats having an income of less than Rs. 20,000. It may be 
noted that there is no Special Grade or First Grade Panchayat in this 
District- Of the 94 Panchayats 8 are Second Grade and 86 Third 
Grade. For the proper conduct of Panchayat administration, whole 
time executive officers called Panchayat Officers are appointed by the 
Government in all Panchayats. The executive power of the Panchayat 
rests with the Panchayat Officer. He has the right to attend the 
meetings of the Panchayat, though he cannot move resolutions or 
take part in the voting. He is bound to carry out the resolutions of 
the Panchayat, execute Panchayat works subject to the provision 
made in the annual budget, maintain records and control and super¬ 
vise subordinate servants of the Panchayat. He carries on corres 
pondence on behalf of the Panchayat, but as noted earlier, such 
correspondence takes place only through the President. The President 
however, is bound to transmit to the proper destination all the papers 
sent to him by the Panchayat Officer. If the Panchayat does not have 
a Panchayat Officer the latter’s duties devolve on the President. The 
Government of Kerala have also conferred the powers of a Prover- 
thu-ar-An respect of the Revenue Recovery Act on the executive 
authorities of certain Panchayats in the State.* 


1 G.O.MS. 183/63/DD. dated 2-3-1962. 


2 Vide Notification—Revenue B Department No. 46065/B3/60/Rd., dated 
November 11.1960. 
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Above the Panchayat Officers there are the Panchayat Inspectors. 
There is Panchayat Inspector for each Block to superintend the work¬ 
ing of the Panchayas. There are seventeen such Panchayat Inspectors 
In the Alleppey Revenue District. They inspect the accounts of the 
Panchayats once in every month. They are also the authorities 
empowered to countersign the Pay and T.A. Bills of the Executive 
Officers and the staff of the Panchayats. At district level there is a 
District Panchayat Officer who is the immediate superior of the 
Panchayat Inspectors. He is empowered to inspect and superintend 
the working of the Panchayats. He is immediately responsible to the 
Deputy Director of Panchayats, Quilon, who is the Regional Officer 
having jurisdication over three revenne Districts. 

Functions of the Panchayats 

According to the Kerala Panchayats Act 1960 the Panchayat has 
the following obligatory functions:— 

a) the construction, repair and mintenance of all public roads 
in the Panchayat area other than roads classified as National High¬ 
ways, State Highways, the roads of the Malabar District Board and 
of all bridges, culverts road-dams and cause-ways on such roads. 

b) the lighting of public roads and public places; 

cl the constiuction of drains and the disposal of drainage water 
and sullage; 

d) the cleaning of streets, the removal of rubbish heaps, jungle 
growth and prickly-pear, the filling in of disused wells, insanitary 
ponds, pools, ditches pits or hollows and other improvements of the 
sanitary condition of the Panchayat area; 

e) the provision of public latrines and arrangements to clean 
latrines whether public or private ; 

f) the opening and maintenance of burial and burning grounds ; 

g) the sinking and repairing of wells, jhe excavation, repair and 
maintenance cf ponds or tanks and the construction and maintence 
of water-works for the supply of water for washing and bathing and 
drinking purposes? 

h preventive and remedial measures connected with any 
epidemic or with malaria; 

i) control of offensive and dangerous trades; 

j) construction and maintenance of petty irrigation works ; 

k) control of cattle pounds; 

l ) registration of births and deaths. 
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In addition to the obligatory functions, a Panchayat may also, 
if it deems fit, make reasonable provisions for carrying out the requi¬ 
rements ofjthe Panchayat area in respect of the following matters viz. 

1. Agriculture: 

a) the improvement of agriculture and establishment of model 
agricultural farms 

b) the establishment of granaries; 

c) bringing under cultivation waste and fallow lands belong¬ 
ing to or vested in the panchayat; 

d) ensuring conservation of manurial resources, cultivation of 
green manure, preparing compost and sale of manure; 

e) the establishment and maintenance of nurseries of improved 
seeds and seedlings; 

f) provision of implements, stores, insecticides, etc; 

g) the promotion of co-operative farming; 

h) the conducting of crop experiments, launching of crop pro¬ 
tection schemes and crop competitions. 

i) the construction, repair and maintenance of irrigation works, 
field channels and distribution of water ; 

j) encouraging farmers’ clubs and other associations of agricul¬ 
turists; 

k) assistance in the implementation of land reform scheme; 

l) execution of soil conservation schemes; 

(ii) Animal Husbandry:— 

a) improvement of cattle and cattle breeding and the general 
care of livestock. 

b) the promotion of diary farming; 

e) the maintenaace of stud-bulls and stud-goats; 

d' the promotion of poultry farming and bee-keeping; 

(iii) Education and Culture 

a) the spread, supervision and improvemant of education ; 

b) the establishment and maintenance of children’s parks, dubs 
and other places of recreation for the welfare of women and youth; 

c) the promotion of art and culture including the establishment 
and maintenance of theatres; 

d) the establishment, maintenance and encouragement of 
reading rooms and libraries; 

e) noon-feeding of school children; 
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f; the establishment and maintenance of community listening 
sets, recreation centres and centres for physical culture, sports and 
games, 

g) the erection of memorials for celebrities and historical per¬ 
sonages: 

(iv) Social Welfare.... 

a) maternity and child welfare including the establishment and 
maintenance of orphanages and foundlings homes; 

b) the relief of the old and the infirm and the physically handi¬ 
capped and the sick; 

c) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity occurs; 

d) family planning; 

e) organising volntary labour for community works for the 
development of the villages; 

f) destitute homes .and beggar homes; 

(v) Public Health and Sanitation:— 

a) preservation and improvement of pubiic health; 

b) supply of water; 

c) sanitation, conservancy and the prevention and abatement of 
nuisa .ee and disposal of carcasses of animals; 

d) the disposal of unclaimed corpse; 

e) the disposal of unclaimed cattle; 

f) the taking of measures to prevent the outbreak, spread and 
recurrence of any infectious disease and vaccination; 

g) the reclaiming of unhealthy localities; 

h) providing medical relief ; 

t) the inoculation of animals and birds; 

j) the disposal of stray and ownerless dogs; 

k) the establishment and mainteance of dispensaries and the 
payment of subsidies to rural medical practitioners ; 

l ) control of fairs and festivals; 

m) maintenance of the purity of fish, meat and other food 
stuffs ; 

(vi) Public Works:— 

a) the planting of trees along roads, in market places and other 
public places and their maintenance and preservation; 

b) the construction, maintenance and control of bathing and 
washing ghats; 

c) the construction and maintenance of buildings for ware 
houses, stores, shops, purchasing centres etc.. 
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d) construction and maintenance of houses under colonisation 
and settlement schemes; 

e) construction and maintenance of choultries and rest houses ; 

f) construction and maintenance of houses for Panchayat. 
staff and other village functionaries; 

g) the eslabishment and maintenance of works for the provision 
of employment, particularly in times of scarcity; 

h) the extension of village sites and the regulation of build¬ 
ings and housing schemes; 

i) t h“ opening of and maintenance of public markets, slaugh¬ 
terhouse, bus stands, car.-stands. landing p'aces, halting places and 
ferries an 1 also the licensing of such places opened aui maintained 
by private individuals and institutions; and 

vii) General:— 

a) preparation of plans for the d .veLpment of the Pacchiyat 
area; 

b) the promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
and village industries; 

c) promotion of pisciculture; 

d^ pre ervatiou of objects of archaeological iaceresi; 

e) the promotion of s >chl and moral welfare of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Pancaayat area including the promotion of prohibition, 
promotion of social equality, am Iteration an ! the condition of 
the backward classes, the e adicnliug of corruption and the dis¬ 
couragement of gambling, litigation and other anti social activities; 

f) the encouragement of any ol the services and activities 
mentioned above by grant-in-aid or othrrwise, 

g) any oiher mea.u.e of work which is likely to promote the 
health, safety, education, comfort, convenience or social or economic 
or cultural well-being of the inhabitants of the Panchayat aiea. 

Financial Resources 

Under the provisions of the Kerala Punchayats Act ( t %d) every 
Panchayat has to levy in its area a building tax, a profession tax 
and a vehicle tax. The building tax has tube levied on all build¬ 
ings in the Panchayat area at such percentage of the net annual 
rental value of the building as may be fixed by the Panchayat 
subject to a maximum of 10 per cent and a minimum of 4 per cent. 
The profession tax has io be levied from every company which 
transacts business and every persou who exercises a profession 
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within the Panchayat area at such rates as may by fixed by the 
Panchayat not exceeding the maximum rates pressribed under the 
rules. The vehicle tax may be levied on all vehicles except motor 
vehicles kept or used in the Panchayat area at such rates as may be 
fixed by the Panchayat not exceeding the maximum rates prescribed 
A cess on all lands in the Panchayat area except those exempted by 
the Government has to be levied at the rate of 2 np. per annum 
for every 5 cents of land or part thereof. Land cess is to be 
collected as if it is a basic tax. Service tax not exceeding such rates 
as may be prescribed lor sanitation, watersupply, scavenging, street 
lighting and dramage may be levied with the sanction of the 
Director. A duty in the form of a surcharge on the duty imposed 
by the Kerala Stamp Aat 1960 shaii be levied on certain transfers 
of pioperty in the Panchayat aiea. The Panchayat may, if it resolves 
also levy a show tax on all shows in its area at the rates prescribed 
by the Government, The Act also provides for payment by the 
Government annually to each Panchayat a grant winch shall te 
tqubl as near as may be to | of the amount of basic tax collected 
by the Government from the Panchayat area in the preteeding 
year. The Government has also to p^y to the Panchayats a grant 
the aggregate of which shall be as near as may be equal to tb e 
balance ot the basic tax collected by the Government in tbe preced¬ 
ing year from all tne linis id the State in tucb proportion es any 
be fixed by the Government in having regard to the area, popula¬ 
tion, available resource and needs of developmeng of tie Pancha¬ 
yats and the cost of the Panchayat administration. In addition a 
Panchayat may witn the faction of the Director levy either from 
the whole Panchayat area or for any specific portion thereof for 
a specified period a surcharge on building tax in Older to cover any 
unusual expense incurred by it in respect of education, treatment 
of diseases including maternity and cniid welfare services, supply 
of protected w iter, scavenging and drainage. The surcharge is 
however cot to exceed £ of the tax levied. 

Moreover, Government also usually sanctions Special Grants 
to Panchayats every year lor specific purposes. Other grants given 
by Government are building grants and establishment grants Build- 
lug grants are sanctioned to a few Panchayats every year for tbe 
construction of their office buildings. Four or five Panchayats are 
selected each year for thfs purpose and each is given about Rs- 
2,500. Tbe balance required for the purpose has to be met fiom the 
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Paochayats. 


The total receipts and expenditure in respect of the 94 Pancha- 
yats in Alleppey District for each of the years from 1959-60 to 
1963-64 are given below. 


Year 


Receipt Rs. 


Expenditure Rs 


1959-60 

12.2l.57i.58 

1960-61 

7,04,795.35 

1961-62 

5,99,527.56 

1962-63 

22,00,500.64 

1963-64 

7,90,555.17 


1,10,191-84 
10 20,507.12 
8,35,686.06 
8,50,369.55 
15,15 966.29 


Activities and Achievements of the Panchayats 


The Panchayats in Kerala carry on manifold activities. Public 
works claim the major part of their expenditure. Public work* of 
a minor character such as small bridges, culverts, roads, bunds, 
foot-paths, sluices etc. are undertaken by them. Moreover, bathing 
gbats, urinals, latrines, wells and similar works providing public 
health amenities are also executed. Many of the Panchayats povl le 
irrigation facilities by renovating tanks and constructing field chanc 
nels etc. The work of maintenance o f village roads is also • tte- ded 
to by Panchayats- The Panchavats in the District have under them 
a total road mileage of 1092 miles of which 65 miles are metalled 
and the rest unmetalled. Panchavats tlso engag thermo Ives in the 
execution of numerous public works sponsored by t ie N.E.S, iiio.kg 
by giving contributions from their fund. 

The Panehayats provide health amenities of all kinds to the 
public. Twelve Panchayats in the Alleppey District have one 
midwife each under their service. Provision of good drinking witer 
is one oi the functions of the Panchayat. The Panchaya's in the 
District maintain 863 wells to provide good .drinking water to the 
public There are also 39 piped water supply schemes owned by 
Panchayats. In addition, the Panchavats meet the cost of mainten¬ 
ance ot 17 such schemes owned by the PubMc Health Engineering 
Department. Some of the Pancbayits provide medical -■»id. There 
are 6 Panchayats in this District which save m nthly grants ranging 
from R9. 30 to Rs. 150 to Ayurvedic and Vishs Vaidyasalas. Street 
lighting is another important function of Panchayats. The total 
number of elect.ic lights provided In ‘be Panchayats the District 
exceed 13 500. Markets form an important source of income for 
ipos' of the Panchayats in this District, The total number of 
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markets maintained by the Panehayats coma to 161 of which 87 are 
public markets and 74 private markets. At the same time there are 
lg public slaughter houses and 55 privrte ones under the Pancha- 
yats in the. District. There are also 6 cattle pounds run bv the 
Panehayats in this District. Ferry service is another useful 
amenity provided by Panehayats. There are 39 Panehayats in 
Alleppey District which conduct 147 ferriec in all. The Ni'amperur 
Panchayat was conducting as many as 17 ferries Twenty Pancha- 
yats in this District have theatres of which 9 are permanent and ll 
temporary. The Panehayats also engaged themselves in social and 
cultural activities in the villages by opening libraries and reading 
rojiBS under their management and by giving grants to others* 
Seventeen Panehayats have reading rooms and libraries of their 
own. The Cherianad Panchayat has 4 Libraries and the Marari- 
kulm North Panchayat 5 under its management. B=sider Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, ohysica! and educational Institutions snch as 
sports clubs, recreation clubs nursery sehools, Mahila Samajums 
etc are also given grants-in-aids bv Panchavats. Moreover, some 
of the Panehayats hive also tiken uo the responsibly of pritnaiy 
education by conducting educational institutions- Eight Pancha- 
yats in this District maintain primary schoo's. They are Marari- 
kul?m South, Mananefcery, Haripid, Kumarapnram, Arattupuzu, 
Pathiyur, Budannur and Mohamma. Insrallation of community 
listening sets is another important activity of the Panehayats. 
Intensive family planning activity is also organised under the 
auspices of th* Panehayats Two Panehayats in this District, viz , 
Chepad and Ambalapuzha have Yogasana instructors in order to 
impart training in the yogic system of physical education to the 
villagers. 

The total expenditure incurred by the Panehayats in Alleppey 
District oa public work", public health and medical services and 
educational and cultural activities in 1962-63 and 1963 64 is given 

below. 


Public Health and Educational and Cul- 


Year Public works Medical Services tural activities 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1962- 63 4.34,410.62 47,727.16 11,797.00 

1963- 64 4 90 555 17 12,80,716 88 49,016 71 
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Organisation and Working of T#o Typical Panchayat*in the 
District. 

Haripad Panchayat 


The Haripad Panchayat fs a Third Grade one. The Panchayat 
area is divided into 6 wauls, but there are eight members iof whom 
one is a member of the Scnedu.ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
another a nominatei woman member. Tae staff structure of the 
Panchayat is as sno^n below: - 


Post 


No. Scale of Pay 


Rs, 

1 Evecutive Officer 1 40-120 

2 Panchayat Assistants 2 35-80 

3 Panchayat Peon 1 25-30 

The Panchayat Office is located in a building of its own constru¬ 
cted in 1957 58. This Panchayat has engaged itself in diverse 
activities in spite of the limited sources at its disposal. There were 
243 street lights under the Panchayat in l°63-64 Irrigation works 
benefiting an area of 571 acres of paddy fields had been carried out 
at a cost of Rs. 36, 421 till the end of 1964. The Panchayat had also 
constructed and improved about 15 miles of Village Roads. There is 
a Lower Primary School under its management The Panchayat has 
constructed 5 culverts, 34 wells and 3 foot bridges. Ferry ser¬ 
vices are being conducted in 4 places in this Panchayat area. The 
sanitary arrangements in connection with the festivals in the Haripad 
temple are being attended to by this Panchayat, The Panchayat 
also gives yearly grants to Vaidyasala and Dispensaries and Libraries. 
Tn 1964-65 a boy from this Panchayat area who secured the first rank 
in the S.S.L.C. Examination in Kerala State was honoured at a public 
meeting. Two temporary Zsheds measuring 100' x 20'and 80'x 20' 
were erected by the Panchayat in 1963-64 with a sum of Rs. 2,000 
raised from local contributions with a view to solving the problem of 
overcrowding and lack of accom- modation in the local Government 
High School for Girls. 


The main sources of income of this Panchayat are (I) Land Cess 
(2) House tax (3) Profession tax (4) Income from Market (5) Enter¬ 
tainment tax (6) Taxes from theatre (7) Vehicle tax (8) Licence fee 
and (9) Grants and contribution. The receipts and expenditure of 
the Haripad Panchayat for each of the years 1961-63 to 1964-65 
are furnished below. 
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1961-62 

1262-63 

1963-64 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Grand Total 

39,718.11 

47,400.84 

32,180.58 

Opening balance 

Receipts during the year 

8,287.65 

24,365.52 

1,258.03 

(including grants) 

31,430.46 

23,035.32 

30,922.55 

Expenditure 

15,352.59 

46,092.81 

27,297.10 


The receipts of the Panchayat for 1964-65 was as follows: - 



Receipts 

Rs. 


Total: 

35,430.00 


Opening balance 

4,933.48 


Grand Total; 

40,363.48 

1 

Grants and contribution 

3,630 00 

2 

Rates and taxes 

15,000.00 

3 

Revenue derived from Panchayat properties 

2 ,200.00 

4 

Realisation under special regulations 

12,500,00 

5 

Panchayat fee 

2 ,200.00 

6 

Miscellaneous 

500.00 


Expenditure 
Total: 

Working balance 
Grand Total: 

1 Management and collection 

2 Public Works 

3 Sanitation and lighting 

4 Education 

5 Miscellaneous 
Chengannur Panchayat 

The Chengannur Panchayat is the most thickly populated Pan¬ 
chayat in the Alleppey District. According to the 1961 Census, it 
had a population of 22,272. The Panchayat area of 4.26 sq. miles is 
divided into 9 wards. There are 11 members in the Panchayat of 
whom one is a member of the Scheduled Castes and another a woman 
nominee. The members of the Panchayat meet at least thrice a 
month. The Chengannur Panchayat gets the highest income among 
the Panchayats in this District. The stall pattern is as follows. 


37,160.00 

3,203.48 

40,363.48 

12 , 010.00 

16,000.00 

5,600.00 

350.00 

3,200.00 
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Name of Post No. 

1 Executive Officer 1 

2 Panchayat Assistant 1 

3 Bill Collector 2 

4 Peon 1 

5 Library attender 1 

6 Market Sweeper 1 

7 Scavenger 1 


Scale of Pay Rs. 
80- 180 
35—80 
30 - 50 
30—50 

Allowance of Rs. 25 
25+25+12*62 
25 ♦ 25+12 = 62 


The Panchayat Office is housed in a building of its own constru 
cted in 1960-61. More than half of the income of the Chengannur 
Panchayat is set apart for public works, including improvements to 
and construction of roads, lanes, bridges, culverts, irrigation canals, 
slaughter bouse, markets etc. The Panchayat has spent huge amounts 
by way of contribution for the construction of a Veterinary H spital 
and Suepension Bridge. More than 6 wells were constructed under 
the L. D. Scheme on contribution basis. 

A site heving an area of 1.66 acres was purchased at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000 for the construction of a private bus stand and an amonnt 
of Rs. 40,000 was provided in the budget for 1964-65 for this pur¬ 
pose. The pubiic market which is located in the heart of the town 
is an important remunerative enterprise owned by the Panchayat. The 
Panchayat has spent a considerable amount of its income every year 
tor the imporuement of the market. An amount of Rs.9.000 has been 
spent for the construction of the slaughter house. Special care is being 
taken to prevent adulteration of food by collecting the prescribed 
monthly quota of food samples. Almost all the roads and lanes are 
provided with street lights, the total number being 702. One Reading 
Room and Library is functioning under the management of the Pan¬ 
chayat. Steps have been taken to conduct a Nursery School which is 
now being run by the Chengannur Mahila Samaj. The Panchayat has 
installed five Radio sets including one in the Radio Kiosk constru¬ 
cted in the public market. It runs one permanent ferry and four 
seasonal ones. It is worthwhtle to note that the Panchayat has insta¬ 
lled a Telephone in its office in 1963-64 The Council hall under 
the Panchayat provides accommodation for more than 100 persons. A 
portion of the development works in this area is undertaken by the 
Village Volunteer Force. 

The main sources of income of the Panchayat are land cess, 
building tax, profession tax, income from market, show tax, enterta¬ 
inment tax, vehicle tax and license fees. The expenditure of the 
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Panchayat goes mainly under such item? as public works, lighting 
sanitation and establishment. There has been considerable progress 
in the receipts and exprnditure of the Changannur Panchayat ir 
recent years. The statement of receipts and expenditure for the year; 
1969-62, 1962 63 and 1963-64 is given below. 


1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks 

Grand Total: 

68.780 64 

73,187.9 \ 

81,172 9 1 

Opening Balance 

12,792,66 

28,000.35 

27,080.61 

Receipt during the year 

55,987 98 

45,186,58 

54,092 32 

Expenditure 

40,779.29 

46,521 3 L 

80,077,14 

The details of the- budget estimate 

for 1964-65 are given below - 



Income 

Rs 


Total 

1,30,656 

1 

Panchayat taxes and rates 

40,200 

2 

Realisation under special Acts 

10,000 

3 

Revenue derived from Panchayat properties 

28,800 

4 

Panchayat fee 

5,560 

5 

Government Grants and contributions 

5,400 

6 

Miscellaneous revenue 

1,700 

7 

Government loans 

25,000 

8 

Deposits 

3,400 

9 

Surcharge of profession tax 

9,500 


Opening BaLnce 

Expenditure 

1,096 

A. 

General Account: 

Rs- 


Total: 

1,30,656 

1 . 

Management and collection 

16,010 

2 

Public works 

4,000 

3 

Education 

1,660 

4 

Public Health 

4,050 

5 

Lighting 

10,100 

6 

Social Welfare 

300 

7 

Panchayat properties 

3,910 

8 

Expenditure Extraordinary 

1,350 

9 

Management 

800 

10 

Public works 

69,800 

11 

Education 

300 

12 

Refund of deposits 

3.200 

13 

Surcharge on profession tax 

8,775 


Closing balance: 

6,401 
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CHAPTER XV 


EDUCA ION AND CULTURE 
Historical Background 

The Alleppey District had its famous centres of learning and 
culture in the ancient and medieval periods. Tn the age of the 
Second Chera Empire (800-110> A.D.). Vedi-. Schools or Colleges 
called Satais functioned as part of important temples and the 
students of these institutions were given free hoarding and lodging 
Among the most important salats of ancient Kerala was Tiruvalla 
Salai. According to the Tiruvalla Cooper Plates the pupils of 
Tiruvalla Salai were led with 350 nazhis of paddy at noon in the 
11th centu y A.D. It is clear fiom this hat the institution cater-d 
to the needs of a large number of pupils. In the medieval period 
the most importan'c ntre of learning in the District was Ambala- 
puzha, the seat of the Cfcempakasseri Rajas, who were great 
partons of arts and letters. In the 16th and 17th centuries Amba’a- 
puzha reached the heights of its literary greatness. Melpathur 
Narayana Bhattathlri, ( 1560- 164) the great Sanskrit scholar com¬ 
posed the famous works Prakriyi Sarvaswotn and Devanarayani 
Prasasthi under the patronage of Devanaraya the Raja of Ambala- 
puzha. In the 18th Century such gieat s^hola as Kunchan 
Nambiar lived in the Chempakasseri court and composed his 
famous works. 

At the time of the Bri'ish conquest of the country, the most 
important indigenous educational institutions of the District were 
the Ezhuihupallies or Pial -chools, Kalaries or Military Schools and 
the Vedic Schools. The Ezhuthupalli with the Asan or Village School 
master at its head provided facilities for the pupils to acquire 
elementary knowledge of the three arts. The curriculum of studies 
in these schools included writing the letters o f the alphabet in the 
sand, writing short verses on Ola or Cadjan-leaf, studing by heart 
some short verses of a devotional character etc. After undergoing 
studies in the Ezhuthupallies the pupils were sent to the Kalaris in 
order to get training in gymnastics and the use of arm;. . In almost 
every Kara or village there was a Kalan from where physical educs- 
tion was imparted to the youth of the land. The Vedic Schods were 
the institutions meant for higher education in the Vedas, the Sastras 
and the Upanishads, Besides, tho’e young men wh> were anxious 
to proceed for higher studies attached themselves to individual 
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schola-rs, physicians and astrologers of eminence who were willing 
to help the aspirants for knowledge. 

Beginnings of State Activity in the field of Education 

The direct activity of the State in the field of education began 
in erstwhile Iruvancore more than a century ago when Her High¬ 
ness Rani Gouri Parvathi Bai with the assistance of Dewan Col. 
Mrnro introduced in 1817 a system of lree and compulsory cduca 
tion under State control. Malayalam primacy schools were 
established in all the villages and guardians of cbildien between ages 
of 5 and iO were enjoined under law to send them to schools. Men 
of suitable qualifications were appointed as teachers. Every school 
was to have two teachers paid by the State, each teacher receiving 
a monthly salaiy of 50 fanams, a little over Rs. 7. The Tahsildar 
of the Taluk was to inspect the School once in 15 days and acquaint 
himself with the details of managemeut find out the number of 
pupils, the quality of teaching and the hvel of their studies and 
send repents to the Government. This was a clear recognition of 
the principle that the cost of education was a charge on public 
funds and that the supervision thereof the legitimate function of 
ihc State. However, it was only in 1866-67 that primary education 
v as placed on a firm footing. More Malayalam primary schools 
were also established on a sound basis. The year stands out as a 
piominent landmark in the histcry of educational progress. 

Origin of Western Educttion and Pioneer Work done in the 
District 

To the Christian Missionaries goes the abiding honour of having 
taken the first positive step towards the introduction of Western 
learning and education in this District as elsewhere in the State. 
The C.M.S. Missionaries set up a chain of schools in the District and 
they were assisted in this task by Col. Munro, The name of Rev. 
Thomas Norton, the first Missionary to be sent to the State by the 
C. M S. stands out prominent in this connection. He landed at 
AHeppey in 1816- After having worked in the Seminary at 
Kottayam for some years Norton fixed Alieppey as his headquarters 
end started several schools in the area. Alieppey and Mavelikara 
were among the earliest centres to be benefited by the educational 
activities of the C.M.S. Mission. A school for girls seems to have 
been set up at Alieppey even prior to the year 1825. Mrs, Peet set 
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up a Girl’d School at Maveiikara. Another private English School 
for girls was started at Alleppey in 1049 K.E. (1873-74). The Mission 
fchools began to receive grants from the Government in the year 
1876-1877. 

lu 1063 R. E. (1887*88) the successful working of the English 
schools established by the Missionaries led to the entry of the State 
in the held of English education. The beginnings of English educa¬ 
tion under State auspices In erstwhile Travancore may be traced to 
the ye.r 1834 when an English School was started at Trivandrum by 
Maharaja Swathi Tirunal. The policy of establishing English schools 
was not confined to the capital town. District English Schools were 
opened almost at the same time at Kayamkulam, Alleppey etc. In 1069 
K.E. (1893 A.D.) in furtherance of the Government’s policy of hav¬ 
ing a range of four high schools running from north to south at a 
distance of 40 miles from each other, the District school of Alleppey 
was raised to the High School standard. At the same time Govern¬ 
ment also followed a generous policy of aiding private educational 
institutions. 

Literacy and Educational Standards 

In the Census of 1961 Alleppey occupies the first rank among the 
Districts of Kerala in point of total literacy and male literacy. Accord, 
ing to the Census figures there are 569, 953 male literates and 459, 
977 female literates in this District. It may be seen that there are 569 
literate persons to thousand persons in the total population of the 
District. The number of literate males to thousand males is 638 and 
that of literate females to thousand females is 501. The general 
literacy rate is thus 56.9 percent, the percentages of male and female 
literacy being 63 8 and 50' 1 respectively. It is worth mentioning 
that that the literacy rate in the District is very much higher than the 
all-Kerala average of 46.9 percent and more than double the literacy 
rate for India as a whole, i.e. 24 percent. The percentages of male 
literacy and female literacy for Alleppey are also above the Kerala 
figures of 55 percent and 38.9 percent respectively. It may be men¬ 
tioned here that in 1951 Alleppey had only the second rank among 
the Districts of Kerala in point of literacy, the general literacy rate 
being 52*87 percent and the male and female literacy percentages be¬ 
ing 61.85 and 44.04 respectively* It is clear from the 1961 census 
figures that during the decade 1951-61 the District had made further 
strides in the matter of literacy. 
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The Taluk-wise figures of literacy according to the Census of 
1961 are given below:- 




P; rcentige 

Proportion of 



of literates 

literates to total 


Total 

to the total 

literates in the 

Taluk 

literates 

population 

District 

Alleppey District 

1,029,930 

56 86 

100.00 

Ambalapuzha 

149,985 

55.54 

14.56 

Chengannur 

117.762 

59.22 

11.44 

Karthikapally 

147,772 

31.96 

14.35 

Kuttanad 

113,517 

67.08 

11.02 

Mavelikara 

140,933 

5 .89 

13.68 

Sbertallai 

158,201 

50.78 

15.36 

Tiruvalla 

201,76 j 

66.02 

19.59 


An analysis of the figures given above shows that Kuttanad 
Taluk stands first in respect of total literacy and education in the 
rural areas as well as both male and female literacy and education. 
The honour of having the highest percentage of total literacy and 
education t67.08 %) among the rural areas of various Taluks in the 
State also goes to Kuttanad. The Sheriallai Taluk comes last among 
the Taluks of this District in respect of total literacy in rural areas as 
well as female literacy. Mavelikara comes last in this District in 
respect of male literacy and education. Moreover Alleppey Municipal 
town which has a literacy percentage of 57.71 leads all other towns 
in Kerala with 70.28% in respect of femaleliteracy. 

It may be mentioned here that the effective rate of literacy in 
the District is 66.07 according the 1961 Census. This is calculated 
by excluding the age-group 0-4 from the total population. The 
subjoined table gives the number of literates by educational level and 
the effective rates of literacy. 


Literates by educational level 

and effective rate of IP 

eracy 



Percentage 

Effective rate 



to total 

of literacy 

Educational level 

Persons 

liirrates 

(per cent) 

Total literates 

1,029 930 

100.00 

66.07 

Literates (without educt- 
tioml leva!) 

722 086 

■to. 11 

46.32 

Primary or Junior B sic 

243,702 

23.66 

15.63 

Matriculation End above 

64,112 

6.23 

4.12 
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The following stateinen furnishes the effective rate* 01 1 teracy 
for males and females. 

Effective rates of literacy by sr-x 

Effective rate of Effective rate of 

male literacy female lite.acy 

Educational level (per cent) (per cent) 

Total literates 74.52 57.93 

Literates without educational 

level) 51.28 41.55 

Primary or Junior Basic 17.81 13.54 

Ma'riculation and above 5.43 2.84 

Spread of Education Among Women 

The education of women made considerable progress in the 
District since early decades of the 19th century. This was mainly due 
to the efforts of the Christian Missions. As already stated, a Girls 
School was established at Alleppey even before 1825. Mrs. Norton, 
of the C. Vf.S., who set up her headquarters at Alleppey in the early 
decades of the I9th cenlury played an important part in promoting 
the cause of female education in the District. The popular feeling 
against education of girls gradually subsided as a result of the acti¬ 
vities of the Christian Missions in this direction. The mission also 
employed female teachers in their schools to popularise the cause. 
They also tried to influence public opinion by publishing pamphlets 
which described the advantages of female education. A large number 
of Mission schools were set up in important centres of the District 
under Missionary auspices. Thus female education made steady pro¬ 
gress. Another private English School for Girls was also started at 
Alleppey in 1049 K.E. (1873-74). The mission schools also received 
grants from the government in the year 1876-77. At the same time, 
co-education was also freely allowed in the Vernacular schools 
with a view to promoting female education. Differentiation in the 
curricula for Girls Schools and Boys Schools was also attempted by 
the Government by introducing in the former instruction in such 
courses as cooking, sick nursing, first aid, needle work, singing etc. 
In 1964-65 there were 23 High Schools exclusively intended for Girls 
in this District- Of these 7 were owned by Government and 16 by 
private agencies. The total number of girl students studying in High 
Schools came to 74,482. The only Women’s College in Alleppey, i.e. 
the St. Joseph’s College for Women, Alleppey was established in 1954. 
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Spread of Education Among Backward Classes 

The education of the children of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
is given special attention. The students of the Harijan and other 
backward communities are given stipends, lum sum grants and other 
financial concessions in all stages of education. The details regarding 
the number of students given concessions from the Department as 
lump sum grant, stipend etc. and the expenditure incurred thereon 
during 1963-64 are furnished below. 




Scheduled Castes 

Ofber eligible communities 


Institutions 

No. of 

Amount 

Number 

of Amount 



students 

Rs. 

students 

Rs. 

1 

L. P- Schools 

21,096 

54,488 

1,057 

3,077 

2 

U P. Schools 

12,235 

2,82.262 

664 

11,798 

3 

High Schools 

6,236 

1,94,096 

395 

12,772 

4 

Arts & Science 






Colleges 

191 

1,31,769.25 

516 

1,35,084.26 


In the interior and remote places of the District where Harijans 
are thickly populated, schools are run under the direct control of the 
Education Department. Officers of the Education Department take 
special interest in the proper working of the schools. Noon-feeding 
and CARE feeding are conducted in these schools. Every year each 
student belonging to the Scheduled Castes is given clothes worth Ps 2. 
Nineteen such Welfare Schools are functioning in Alleppey District, 


the details of which are furnished below. 

List of Welfare Schools in Alleppey District (1964-65) 


Si. 

Highest 

Date of 

Whether in private 

No. Name of place 

Taluk 

class 

starting 

building or not 

1 Iruvellipra 

Tiruvalla 

III 

1950 

Common building 

(Tiled) 

2 Mannar East 

ChengannurIV 

1946 

Government 
thatched building 

3 Pavukara 

do- 

HI 

1947 

do- 

4 Edayaranmula 

-do- 

III 

1958-59 

do- 

5 Perumpulickal 

Mavelikara 

IV 

1944 

Tiled building 

6 Ulavalkad 

-do- 

IV 

1950 

Thatched building 

7 Tamarakufim 

-do- 

IV 

1957 

-do- 

8 Churkara 

,do- 

IV 

1950 

Femi permanent 


(Tiled) Government 
building 
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9 Iruvankara 

-do- 

II 

1950 

Thatch«d building 

10 Cheiukunnam 

• do- 

III 

1957 

Tiled building 

11 Pallickal East 

-do- 

IV 

1957 

Tiled building 

12 Vallikurnam 

• do- 

III 

1958-59 

-do- 

U Payyauallur 

-do- 

III 

1958-59 

-do- 

14 Kokkotf.a- 
maogalam 

St-erti.lai 

IV 

1957 

do- 

15 Kadakkarapaily 

-do- 

II 

1950 

-do- 

16 Punnapra 

Ambila- 

puzha 

II 

1950 

do- 

17 Tekkakra 

Karthika¬ 

pally 

IV 

1947 

-do- 

18 Karuvatta 

-do- 

IV 

1950 

-do- 

19 Putuppally 
(Srayikad) 

-do- 

I 

1951 

-do- 

With a view to providing 

vocational training to Harijan youths 


Training Centres have been established in different parts of the 
District. There are two Industrial training Centres viz., the Indust¬ 
rial Training Centre, V.V. Gram (Shertallai Taluk) imparting training 
to 25 candidates in Carpentry and (2) the Industrial Training Centre, 
Kalavur (Ambalapuzha Taluk) imparting training to 25 candidates in 
Coir Works. Further Model Welfare Training Centres imparting 
training to 28 candidates in Carpentary, Weaving and Rattan work 
have been opened at (1) Haripad (Karthikapally Taluk) (2) Mavelikara 
(Mavelikara Taluk) (3) Pantalam (Mavelikara Taluk) (4) Chengannur 
(Chengannur Taluk) and (5) Tiruvalla (Tiruvalla Taluk). The trainees 
in the above centres are paid stipend at the rate of Rs. 25 p.m. The 
duration of the training period is two years. The centres are super¬ 
vised by a Centre Supervisor and training is imparted in each trade 
by a qualified Instructor. The Training Centres are put up in good 
buildings where the students could study conveniently. The Depart¬ 
ment has taken steps to make the centres well equipped. 

Under the scheme of Adult Education Night Schools and 
libraries are conducted in the village areas. In each Night School, 
a teacher is appointed to educatejlliterate adults. In each library 
there is a librarian appointed by this Department. The books and 
furniture required for the institutions are supplied from the Depart¬ 
ment. In 1964-65 there were 10 Night Schools and 24 libraries in 
the different parts of the District. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 

Organisation Of The Education Department 

The Alleppey Revenue District comprises of three Educational 
Districts with headquarters at Alleppey, Mavelikara and TiruvalU 
respectively. Each of these Districts is under a District Educational 
Officer fD.E.O) who is in charge of the Secondary Schools and 
Training Schools within his jurisdiction. The Alleppey Educational 
District'comprises of the Taluks of Ambalapuzha and Shertalli and 
portions of K irthikapally and Kuttanad Taluks, the Mavelikara 
Educational District of the Taluk of Mavelikara and portions of 
Chengannur and Katthikapally Taluks and the TiruvallaEducational 
District of the Taluk ot Tiruvalla and protions of Kuttanad and 
Chengannur Taluks. Each Educational District is sub-divided into 
Sub-Districts which are undir the Assistant Educational Officers 
(A E.oS). The Sub Districts in Alleppey Educational District art 
Haripad, Ambalapuzha,Alleppey,Shertallai.Turavur and Mankombu, 
those in Mavelikara Educational District are Kayamkulam, Maveli¬ 
kara, Pantalam, Chengannur and Aranmula.and those in Tiruvalla 
Educational District are Talavadi, Veaniknlam, Pullad, Mallappalle 
and Tiruvalla. The Assistant Educational Officers are in charge of 
the Primary Schools wi hio their respective jurisdictions. 

Nursery Schools 

Pre-Primaiy classes of the Nursery (Kindergarton) School 
pattern aie conducted in cartain centres of the District for the 
education of childran below 5$ years of age. In 1964 65 there were 
28 nursery schools in this District. The Taluk-wise details of the 
number of such schools with particulars of the number of pupils 
and teachers in them in 1964-65 are gfven below. 


Number of Schools 


No. 

of students No. 

of teachers 

Taluk Government 

Private 


Boys 

Girls 

Womeu 

Total 

7 

2L 

728 

886 

54 

Ambalapuha 

1 

2 

88 

108 

5 

Shertallai 


4 

70 

60 

4 

Karthikapally 

4 

• • 

98 

102 

6 

Mavelikara 

1 

3 

77 

93 

; 

Chengannur 

• • 

7 

90 

225 

15 

T truvalla 

1 

5 

205 

298 

17 
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There was also one Nursery Training School at Alleppey under 
the Department of Education which had 39 women trainees and 
two teachers on its staff. 

Primary Schools 

Primary Education which is free extends to a period of seven 
years. The first seven Standarads are collectively known as the 
Primary Grade and are divided into two section?. They are (1) 
Lower Primary and Junior Basic containing any or alt of the Stand¬ 
ards I to IV and 2j Upper Primary and Senior Basic containing 
any or all of the Standards V to VII. All Primary Schools are mixed 
schools and have M day ilam as the medium of instruction. 

In the School year 1964-65 there were 623 Lower Primary 
Schools and 223 Upper Primary Schools. Among the 623 Lower 
Primary Schools 269 were run by Government and 354 by private 
agendcs. Among the 223 Upper Primary School? 89 were Govern¬ 
ment Schools and 134 were private schools. Toe Table given below 
shows the number of Primary Schools (Lower and Upper) in each 
Taluk with details of ths number of students and teachers in them 
i n 1964-65- 
Secondary Schools 

Standards VIII, IX and X are collectively known as the Second, 
ary Grade, The Secondary Schools are run by Government as well 
as by private agencies. The me iium of instruction in generally 
Malayalam. However, 'or pupils whose mother tonpue is Tamil, 
provision is made for giving, instruction in Tamil, if there be suffi 
cient number of pupils. In 193 4-65 there were 52 Secondary-School* 
in the Alleppey District. The following table gives details of the 
number of Secondary Schools in each Taluk with particulars of 
the number of students and teachers in them in 1964-65. 

Statement of Primary Schools, 1964-65 


No. of Insti¬ 
tutions 

Particulars Govt. Private 

No. of pupils No. of 

on the roll? teachers 

Boys Girls Men Women 

Total 

358 

488 

176,353 157,311 

3,479 3,872 

L,P,S. 

269 

354 

122,408 111,958 

1,841 2,226 

U.P.S. 

89 

134 

53,945 45/53 

1,638 1,646 

1 Ambalapuzha 

Lower Primary Schools 

23 

28 

13,264 11,895 

310 139 

Upper Primary Schools 

5 

12 

7,9ll 6,282 

161 186 
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Shf rtallai 


Lower Primary Schools 

40 

31 

25,581 

22,869 

397 

299 

Upper Primary Schools 

13 

13 

4,583 

3,729 

120 

128 

? Karthikapal'y 







Lower P.imiry Schools 

38 

46 

21,781 

18,754 

223 

317 

Upper Primiry Schools 

15 

27 

9.550 

7,096 

374 

267 

4 Mave(ikara 







Lower Primary Schools 

57 

52 

20.692 18,625 

373 

382 

Upper Primary Schools 

13 

20 

9,316 

7,325 

317 

227 

5 Chengannur 







Lower Primary Schools 

29 

45 

8,443 

8 308 

129 

159 

Upper Primary Schools 

9 

17 

6,986 

6,699 

202 

239 

6 Tiruvalla 







Lower Primary Schaols 

48 

131 

23,513 22,876 

260 

699 

Upper PUmaiy Schools 

22 

27 

8,665 

8,055 

290 

402 

7 Kuttanad 







Lower Primary Schools 

34 

21 

9,134 

8,631 

149 

231 

Upper Primary Schools 

12 

18 

6,934 

6,367 

174 

197 


Secondary Schools (1964-65) 

N>,ofInsti- No. of pupils No. i,f 
tutions od the rolls teachers 



Taluk 

Govt. Private 

Boys 

Girls 

Men Women 


Total 

30 

122 

87,219 

74,48z 

3 314 

2,445 

1 

Ambalapuzha 

5 

9 

11,369 

9,345 

33.7 

321 

2 

Shertallai 

5 

13 

12,315 

7,299 

384 

286 

3 

Karthikapally 

5 

14 

11,061 

9,773 

455 

324 

4 

Kuttanad 

1 

16 

7,773 

5,776 

298 

194 

5 

Mavelitara 

7 

20 

15,515 

13,358 

622 

421 

6 

Chengannur 

5 

15 

11,347 

10,454 

450 

360 

7 

Tiruvalla 

2 

35 

17,839 

18,477 

768 

539 


Basic Schools 

Basic Education was introduced in Kerala by private enterprise 
in 1946. In 1958-5g the policy of orienting Primary Schools towards 
the bas.c pattern was adopted by the Government. Activities which 
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foster a sense of self-eliance in the pupils formed part of the curri¬ 
culum of studies. The contents of the syllabus also included pupils' 
self-government, cultural aad recreational activities, nationtl life 
and practice of simple useful crafts. Basic Training Schools and 
other post-Basic institutions were also started in order to meet the 
shortage of trained personnel for Basic Education. The following 
table gives particulars of the number of Basic Schools in the District 
with details of the number of students and teachers in them in 
1964-65. 


Junior Basic Schools 1964-65 


No. of Insti No. of pupils No, of 




tutions 

on tfie rolls 

teachers 

Taluk 

Govt 

• Private 

Boys Girls 

Men 

W omen 

Total 

25 

1 

6,109 5,141 

102 

156 

1 Ambalapuzha 

5 

. . 

2,618 2,148 

36 

54 

Chengannur 

18 

1 

3,272 2,739 

65 

94 

3 Tiru valla 

2 


219 254 

1 

8 


It may be stated in this connection that basic education, with at 
its merits i has not been a success in Kerala. The local conditions 
and requirements prevailing in the State were not taken into conside¬ 
ration and necessary changes made in the scheme before it was actu¬ 
ally implemented. This was one of the causes of the failure of the 
scheme. The absence of trained personnel in institutions has also 
been a serious handicap. The policy of introducing the scheme first 
and then training the personnel for its implementation was basically 
wrong in so far as it actually put the horse behind the cart. The 
lack< of essential materials and other facilities also impeded 
the progress of Basic Education. The net result of all these factor* 
was the growth of general indiscipline and deterioration of teaching 
standards. Even the Craft education in schools which formed part 
of the Basic Education Scheme gradually disappeared. No new schools 
of the basic type have therefore been started in Kerala recently. The 
old schools categorised as Basic Schools are functioning with almost 
all the similarities of the curriculam that is in operation in other 
schools. Thus an evaluation of Basic Education shows that the 
implementatiqn of the scheme left much to be desired. 
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Training Schools 

In 1964-65 there were IS Basic Training Schools in the District. 
The Taluk-wise particulars are given below 

No. of Inst- No of pupils No. of 
itutions on the rolls teachers 



Taluks Govt. Private 

Boys 

Girls 

Men 

Women 


Total 4 

14 

1,417 

1,749 

75 

53 

1 

Ambalapuzha 1 

1 

117 

79 

6 

2 

2 

Shertallai 

1 

78 

77 

6 

1 

3 

Karthikapally 

I 

40 

40 

3 

1 

4. 

CheiwsaiMHtt 1 

3 

397 

550 

19 

21 

5 

MaveHteamr 1 

2 

554 

500 

21 

13 

6 

TiLtONBUfem 1 

6 

231 

503 

20 

15 


'{ hA tiaining 

; in a 

Training 

School 

extends 

over a 


period nmimmmmbM 'tie minimum qualification for admission to the 
coursed tUMftsvn tnaS. S i.C. Examination. The candidates are 
by a BSild^eoostitilted by selected the Public Fervice commission. 
The selection ot untrained teachers employed in Primary Schools for 
admission to Training Schools is, however, made by the authorities 
of the Education Department. The successful trainees are awarded 
Teachers’ Training Certificate, 

COLLEGES FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 

There are 13 colleges for general education in the Alleppey 
District. They are the Sanatana Dharma College, Alleppev, N, S. S. 
College, Pantalam, Marthoma College, Tiruvalla, St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, Alleppey, Sree Narayana College. Shertallai, N. S. S 
College, Shertallai, T. K. Madhava Memorial College, Nangiarkulan- 
gara, Milad-E Sheriff Memorial College, Kayamkulam, Bishop Moore 
College, Mavelikara, Christian College, Chengannur, the St. Aloysius 
College, Edathwa Bishop Abraham Memorial College, Mallappally 
and St. Michael’s College, Shertallai. All the colleges mentioned 
above except the St. Joseph’s College for Women are co-educational 
institutions. They are also affiliated to the University of Kerala. 
Brief accounts of each of the colleges are given below. 

Sanatana Dharma Cole.ege, Alleppey 

The Sanatana Dharma College, Alleppey was started in June 
1946. Located at Sanatanapuram in the suburb of Alleppey it is 
managed by a board of private trustees, The college offers instruction 
for the Pre-Degree course, the B. A., B. Com , and B. Sc degree 
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courses, and post-graduate courses in Mathematics, Botanv, Zoology, 
Economics and Commerce. The institution also offers facilities for 
the post graduate research course in Zoology In 1957-68 there were 
2172 studente on the roils of the college and 93 members on its 
teaching staff. The college library had 12646 volumes. There are 
two hostels attached to the college, one for boys and another for 
girls. They can accommodate 45 and 65 students respectively. 

N. S. S. College, Pantalam 

The N.S S. College, Pantalam, was started in 1959-51 by the Nair 
Service Society with provision for the Arts and Science groups of the 
intermediate Course. It is located in Tonnallur village of Mavelikara 
Taluk. In 1952-53 the college was raised to th; first grade level and 
.the B.A. and 8.Sc Degree courses were started. The institution now 
offers instruction for the Pre-Degree Course, the B.B.Sc., and 
B.Com., Degree cou f ses and M. and M.^c. degree courses in some 
select subjects. In 1967-68 the college had 2,283 students (1.352 Men 
and 931 women) on its rolls and 109 members (75 men and 34 women) 
on its teaching staff. The college library had a collection of 14,727 
volumes. There are two hostels attached to the college one for men 
and another for women, they provide accommodation for 124 and 
100 inmates respectively. 

Marthoma College, Tiruvalla 

The Marthoma College, Tiruvalla, which is situated in Kutta- 
puzha, Tiruvalla Taluk, was started in 1952. It is owned by the 
Marthoma Church and managed by a Governing Board with the 
Marthoma Metropolitan as President. The college give’, instruction 
for the Pre-Degree course, the B.A., the and B.Sc., courses and M.A. 
and M.Sc. courses in select subjects. In 1967-68 it had 1,869 students 
(1,077 males and 792 females) on its rolls and 85 members (66 men 
and 19 women) on its teaching staff. The college has a good library 
and reading room. The total number of books in the library was 
16,220. There are three hostels which provide accommodation for 
190 students in all. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Alleppey 

The St. Josephs College for Women, Alleppey, was started in 
19 54. It is managed by the Canossian Daughters of Charity. The 
college offers instruction for the Pre-Degree, B.A , and B.Sc , Degree 
courses. In 1967 68 there were 910 students on its rolls and 44 
members on its teaching staff. The college library had 8,205 books. 
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There is a hostel attached to the college which accomodates about 
180 students 

Sree Narayana College, Shertallai 

The Sree Narayana College, Shertallai, which is located at 
Kanichukulangara, 4% miles south of Shertallai town, was started in 
1964. It is managed by the Sree Narayana Trusts, Quilon. The 
college offers instruction for the two year Pre-Degree course. In 
1967-68 it had 588 students (395) men and (193 women) on its rolls 
and 32 teachers) £0 men and 12 women) on its teaching staff. The 
college library had 2,130 volumes. There is no hostel attached to the 
college. 

N. S. S. College, Shertallai 

The N. S. S. College, Shertallai, which is located at Kochurama- 
puram, Pallippuram, (Shertallai Taluk) was started in 1964 by the 
Nair Service Society. It offers instruction for the two year Pre-Degree 
Course. In 1967-68 the college had 614 students and 25 teachers. 
The college library had 2050 books. There are no hostels attached to 
the college. 

T. K. Madhava Memorial College, Nangiarkulangara 

The T.K. Madhava Memorial College, Nangiarkulangara (Kar- 
thikappally Taluk) was started in 1964. Its management is vested in 
the Sree Narayana Trusts- The college offers instruction for the two 
year Pre-Degree course. In 1967-68 there were 910 students (51? 
men and 393 women) on its rolls and 28 member* (18 men and 10 
women) on its teaching staff. The college library had 4, 365 volumes. 
There were no hostels attached to the college. 

Bishop Moore College, Mavelikara 

The Bishop Moore College, which is located in Kallumala 
junction, about 2.5 furlongs east of the Mavelikara Railway Station, 
was started in 1964. The Bishop of the Central Kerala Diocese of the 
Church of South India is the Manager of the college. Its day-to-day 
administration is vested in a managing body with the Bishop as 
Chairman. The-college offers instruction for the two year Pre-Degree 
course and B.A. and B Sc. Degree courses. In 1967-68 there were 
1,194 students (661 males and 533 females) on its rolls and 40 teachers 
(33 men and 7 women) on its teaching staff. The college library had 
9,268 volume. There are no hostels attached to the college. 
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Christian College. Chengannur 

The Christian College, Chengannur, which is situated about a 
mile south of the Chengannur town near the Main Central Road 
started functioning in 1964. It is managed by the Marthoma Syrian 
Church The College offers instruction for the two year Pre-Degree 
course of the Kerala University, ’n 1967-68 ic had 963 students 
(542 male'' and 421 females) and 40 teachers (34 men and 6 women). 
T1 e college library had 3,833 volumes. The college provides no 
hostel facilities. 

Milad-E-Sherief Memorial College, Kayamkulam 

The Milad-E-Sheriff Memorial Col'ege, Kayamkulam, was 
started in 1964. It is managed by the Central Travancore Muslim 
Educational Trust. Tt offers instruction for the t*o year Pre-Degree 
course. In 1967-68 the college had 800 students and 28 teachers. 
The College library had 5 000 volumes. There were no hostel 
facilities. It is worth mentioning that the Niz’m of Hy’erabad made 
a donation of 2 lakhs of Rupees to the College Fund. 

Bishop Abraham Memoral College, Thuruthicad 

Tee Bishop Abraham Memorial College is located in Thuruthi¬ 
cad village, Tiruvalla Taluk. Started in 1965 it« affairs are managed 
by the Bishop Abraham Memorial Trust, which includes among 
others, one representative of the St. Thomas Evangelical Church. 
The College offers instruction for the Pre-Degree Couise- In 1967-68 
it had 782 students on its rolls (504 males and 278 females) and 28 
members (20 males and 8 females) on its teaching staff. The collage 
has two hostels, one for boys with )3 iomates and the other girls 
with 7 inmates. 

St. Aloysius' College, Edathwa 

The St. Aloysius’ College. Edathwa was founded in 1965. It is 
managed by a Board consisting of representative* of the St. George’s 
Parish Edathwa. the College Staff and the University. In 1967-68 
it had 560 students (322 males and 238 females) on i ts roils and 22 
members (19 males and 3 females) on iis teaching staff The College 
offers instiuction for Pre-Degre * course. 

St. Michael’s College, Shfrtallai 

The Michael’s College situated 3 miles sout a of Shertatlai town 
is under the management of the Latin Bishop of Alleppey. Estab¬ 
lished in 1 967 it provides instruction for the Pre-Degree Course. 
Jn 1967-68 the College had 387 students and 18 teachers. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

The claims of technical education have received attention at the 
hands of the Government since the thirties. It is seen that a School 
of Commerce was functioning at Alleppey iB 1933 and that it 
prepared students for the Lower and Higher Examinations of the 
Madras Government in Typewriting, Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
Commercial Geography, and the Theory and Practice of Commerce. 
Technical education has made considerable progress in the District 
in recent years as a result of the keen interest taken by the 
Government and private agencies. The most important schools for 
technical education In the Alleppey District are the N.i.S. Poly¬ 
technic, Pandalam, the Carmel Polytechnic, Alleppey, the Junior 
Technical Schools at Shertaliai and Krishnapuram, the Mar Baseiius 
Industrial Training Institute, Mavelikara, the Industrial Training 
Institute, Chengannur and the Tailoring Trade Schools at Haripad 
and Turavur. 

N S.S. Polytechnic, Pantalam 

The N. S. S. Polytechnic, Pantalam, was started by the Nair 
Service Society in 1958. It was the first technical institution of its 
kind to be started by inis organisation which had been engaged in 
educational activities for over five decades. The site of the 
Polytechnic is at Perumpulickal, about three miles south-east of 
Pantalam. The institution provides instruction for the three year 
Diploma Course in Civil, Electrical and Mechnical Engineering. In 
l%7-t>8 there were 488 students on the roils of the Polytechnic and 
40 members on its teaching staff. The library had 2824 volumes. 
There is a hostel attached to the Polytechnic which provides acco¬ 
mmodation to 117 students. The Polytechnic gets grant-in-aid from 
the Government. 

The Carmel Polytechnic, Alleppey 

The Carmel Polytechnic, Alleppey, was started in 1958. Located 
at Punnapra, 5 miles south of Alleppey town, this institution is 
managed by the St. Joseph's Province of the Carmelite Congregation 
of Kerala. It provides instruction for the 3 year Diploma Courses 
in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. In 1967-68 ther 
were 482 students and 48 teachers ia the Polytechnic. The Library 
of the institution had 1, 653 volumes. The hostel attashed te the 
Polytechnic provided accommodation for 17S students. 
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Junior Technical .Sc hool, Shlrtai.lai 

The Junior Technical ■ chool, > hcrtuliai wa started in I960. it 
is located at the 12th mile on National Highway 47 in the southern 
eed of the Shertallai Municipality. The course of studies in the 
Junior Technical School is intended to divert pupils from a purely 
academic type of education to productive t ccupations of Humanities, 
General fief ncEngines; irg subjects and different trades The 
course of study otfered extends to three years and the sanctioned 
intake of the school is 60 . The medium of instruction for the course 
is «v alayalam in the initi. ! stages but it is lepiaced by English by 
the time the students reach the final year. Those who pass out of 
the school are awarded tne Junior Technical School Leaving Certi¬ 
ficate. In 19d *68 th^re were 13* students and 22 teachers in the 
sch' ol. There was a small library >• hich consisted of 447 books. 

! h -institution is under the almi.iistrauve c- ntr *i of the Lirector 
of Technical Education. 

Junior S'echnical School, Krisiinapuram 

The Junior Technical School, Kcishoapuram. was started In 
962. the particulars of ihe course <f .studies offered here are th 
same as those given in the earlier section. ihe annual intak- of 
i he school is ofi. In 1967-68 there were 170 students ar>o 26 teaet.ers 
i i the school. The lihrary of the institution had 218 volumes. 
This *ohuol is also under the direct control of the Director of 
Teer.n cal Education. 

Mar Uaselius Industrial Training institute, v.av*i.jk.ara 

The vtar baselius Industrial draining Institute, Wave ikan. 
which i; alTtltafi-1 to the t-pijunal Lout,ml lor' raining in Vocation* | 
Trades was sturu-d in 19 1. 1 i» adroird.steed by a Manager 

functioning under the directions of the Governing Board which *s 
elected eveiv three ytt.rs 1-v the general body meeting of the .•■( 
dry > Or.no.’. »x ''lurch., Vfaveiikara The im litution provides 
instruction in I e fodown g c< utse 

t>aughtstn u«-CivT, 2. 1 run.-lmman Mechanical 

3 Ekc> ririan «nd 4. Fi cr. hi 190-7 68 there were 159 
student* on toe r--Hs ot tec insumte and If mem tv. rs on the teaching 

S: all. 

SNDUSTR1AL TRAINING INSTITUTE, CxILNGaNNUR 

The laansirial Training Institute, Chengar.nur started func ion¬ 
ic.' in 1963. I* is. i itd-r .tie fttiircmstrative conhol of the Director 
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of Training, Kerala state. the Institute provides an eighteen 
months tramming in the following trades -- 

1, Blacksmith 2. Carpenter 3. Electrician 4. Filter 
5. Moulder 6. Machinist 7. Sheet Metal Worker 8 Turner 
9. Welder and 10 W iron an. In 1967-68 tnere were 508 students 
and 54 teacheis in the institute. The library had 207 volumes- 
The institute provides free hcstel accommodation for 50% of the 
total number of traine**- 

Tailoring Tradb Schools Turavur and Haripad 

The uepartment of fechni ;al Education runs a Tailoring Trade 
School each at Turavur and Haripad. These institutions offer a one 
year course in Tailoring and Garment-making. The sanctioned 
annual u.. take of each school is 19 students. Each school has 'wo 
Instructors on its staff 
Grant-in-A id Technical Schools 

There area few gravi-m-aid technical schools in this Listrict 
The most important of them are the Onaii ukara Weaving School, 
Mavelikara, Katiuvellile j.aithy School, Mavelikara, St, Mary’s 
leaving and Splnnilg School, Kallapara (i.iruvaila Taluk). 
y ad mod a yam Weavi g School, Pirake-seri (Chengannur Taluk) 
Bluavathi Vilasom Weaving School, Pattaitanakkad tSheruila 
'* aluk). P-R.P.S Weaving School, Eiaviperur (Tiruvalla Taluk 
and Gharmapradaykt Weaving School, Ma elikara- These schools 
give training to local students m arts like spinning,weaving, tailoring, 
book-keeping, -mithv etc- and they received grao'-in-airi ranging 
fr m As■ 40 to Rs.80 per mensem from th- Government Each of the 
scbo-Ts admits more than a d sten stud - u s, - he actual mm ber vary 
ing according to the facilities * variable. The Onaaukar.-. Weaving 
School established in 1913 p ovi .ies facilities for 30 students to le. ru 
spinning and weaving. This institution presents candidates for the 
Kerala Govcmiiiefit Technical Examinations in A’eavine and 8pinn< 
mg Th? P. K. D, S. .Weaving 4ch *»!, Braviperu^, also provide-, 
facilities for learni.nt- spin..mg and weaving to about 30 students 5 
While ordinary students hav« to take only a turn- year tpurs* a spe« ia,, 
four vears course is offered to deaf-and <; umb student^, .in most of 
the institutions be c ur»e audios ranges.from one year to 
two years. 

f ROF dE'-ds' yNAL aN'> TE-.HNbCAl. i:#KVfcS- 

There aralfour Coller-s f<V’FWfe**Hcm)i and T'ecbrtctd Ecucgf- 
5 ' r - Alleppe. DiartrittG iM My*g: Traiffm-Tol ese^ 
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Pantalam, the Titus II Teacher’s Training College, Tiruvalla, the 
Peet Memorial Training College, Mivelikara and the Tirumala 
Devaswom Medical College, Alleppey Brief accounts of these 
institutions are given below 
N.S.S. Training College, Pantalam 

The N. S. S- Training College, Pantalam was founded in ly57- 
It is managed by the Nair Service Society- In 1967-68 there were 
120 students on the rolls and 9 members on its teaching staff- The 
institution offers instruction for the B.Ed. Degree course of the 
Kerala Uuiversity. The College library contains 2, 095 volumes. 
There are no hostels attached to the college- 
Titus II Teachers’ Training College, Tiruvalla 

The Titus II Teachers’ Training College, Tiruvalla which was 
started in 1957 is under the management of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church of Malabar. It offers instruction for the B-Ed- Degree 
course of the Kerala University. Inl967-68 there were 12i students 
and 8 teachers in the college The college library had 3,750 volumes. 
The college had no hostels attached to it. 

Peet Memorial Training College, Mavelikara 

The Peet Memorial Trainind College, Mavelikara. which was 
established In 1960 is owned by the Diocese ef Central Travancore 
of the Church oj South India- if offers instruction for tne B.Ed, 
Degree Course of the Kera'a University. In 1967-68 there were 120 
students and 7 teachers in the college- The college library had 
2,141 volumes. There is a hostel attached to the college which 
provides accommodation for 29 inmates 
Tirumala Devaswam Medical College, Alleppby 

The Tirumala Devaswam Medical College, Alleppey, started 
functioning in 1963 It waa till recently managed by the Alleppey 
Tirumala Devaswam which belongs to the Gowda Saraswath 
Brahmin Community and was the only Medical College run by a 
private agency in Kerala State- But ia 1967 the management of 
the College wa» temporarily taken over by the Government fora 
period of five years. The college is located at a place called 
Vandanam, five miles to the aouth from the towa of Alleppey. It 
offers instruction for the M.ff.B.S. Degree coarse of the Kerala 
University- In 1967-68 there were 250 stadents aud 52 teachers 
in the college The collage library had a collection of 1409 volumes. 
There are *ep*rat* hostels for men and women end they provide 
accommodation for 180 and 40 inmates respectively, 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF FINE ARTS 

There is a school for painting and another for teaching Katha¬ 
kali in this Distiict. The school of painting is the Ravi Varma 
School of P-inting, Mavelikara and the school for the teaching of 
Kathakali is the Samastha Kerala Kathakali v'jdyalavam located at 
Kirikad ne^r Kayamkulam. Brief accounts of *hese institutions are 
given beiow 

Ravi Varma School of Painting. Mavelikara 

The Ravi Varma School of Painting Mavelikara, was established 
in February 1915. It Is named after the great artist Raja Ravi 
Varma. Artist Rama Varma Valia Raja of Mavelikara, the son of 
Raja Ravi Varma, was for long the Principal o‘ this institution. 
The school was taken over by the Government of Kenla with effect 
from October 10, 1956 and it is at present under the control of the 
Director of Technical Education. The Superintendent, School of 
Arts, Trivandrum, is the immediate control'ing officer It has two 
sections, viz , (1) Painting and 2) Modelling and Sculpture. The 
course of studies consists of three stages, viz., (1) a two year course 
for Certificate (2) an additional two years’course for Diploma and 
3) a Post-Diploma course for one year. Admission of pupils to 
the institution is made on the basis of the results obtained in an 
aptitude test. The strength of the Painting Section in the schoool 
Is 14 for each year and that in the Modelling and Sculpturer section 
10 In 1965-66 there were 36 students and 6 teachers in this school 

Samastha Kerala Kathakali Vidy*layam, Kirikad 

This Insti’ution which has been set up for the teaching of 
Kathakali is located at Kandallur village, Kirikad, about five miles 
from Kayamkulam. It has gro*n out of the Gurukula Vidyalayam 
which was established in 1946 in his own Illam by Mankulam Vishnu 
Nambutbiri, the famous Kathakali actor and was later renamed 
Kala Mandiram, but it assumed Us present name on’y on August 
8, 1961 It is worth mentioning that the locality is associated with 
Kathakali from very early days- There was a famjas Kathakali 
Yogam at nearby Thoppil about 120 years ago, Kathakali artists of 
repute such as Mathur Kunjan Pillaf, Kirikad Kochuvelu Pillai, 
Takazhi Kochu Nilakanta Pillai, Cbennitbala Kochu Pillai etc-, 
were associated with this Yogam The present Vldyalaya seek* to 
keep up the tradition of the Yogam which is now defunct. Man- 
kulam Vishnu Nambuthiri continues to be the Principal of the 
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Vidydaya- In ! 965 it had 18 students and 8 teaches. A well. 
fu'risVd theatie is attached to th* Vidvalaya and at least there is 
one Kathakali perform■>nee on the first Saturday of every month 

In addi i'-n to the above there are several minor institutions run 
by Art Associations or Kola Samlthis, A few of «nch institutions may 
be mertLned hrre. The Kerala Ka’aniDyaa, Kallikid, established 
In 10311$ an institution la^r • i-.r>iuin?is -r ! v»u 1 n Kithihali ., Rha* 
mtinatynvi, Kithafi-as'ingim etc. Another nst'tut'on in the he'd is 
tho h4a , hu , ‘ Knnjan Paciklcar Smarnka Kathakali Vldhalayam. 
Nedumodi. Esf blished in 1956 thi* institution gives training to 
voung men in such arts as Katk'ikali. Vel’tktli etc. The Prakssh 
Kalakshetram KaYarnk'iiam,establ'^hed in 953 teaches Dancing and 
Music to local children. The Kaarataka Sanpeetha Sree ^araswathi 
Oananilavam (K irnnagaoally Taluk) which was estabbshed in 1957 
gives Instruction in Music Mrudanga u, Dance etc. Similarly the 
Sree Vakeesw^ri T.alithakah NEayam. Mavelikara is aLo an institu¬ 
tion whrr> cbil-tr*n are given In traction in Music (Vocal and 
instrumental), Marika *, Kathaprasangam, Dance, etc. The Young 
Men’s Musical A«soc : ation, Paravur runs a school for the teaching 
of dance "-nd mush: (vocal and instrumental). The Akhlla Kerala 
Pancbavadva K land •yam, Nedumudi, established in 1955 provides 
instruction ‘o children in Pan^hivadva*^; Chewiamelam and such 
other temol* arts. Almost nil the. institutions mentioned above get 
t rants in-aid from the Ker i ! a Sangeetha N t ika Akademi. The 
Kca'a People’s Arts Club Kayamluim nopubrL' km vn as 
K P. A C has played a vital »nl° 'n the or">matic field in Kerala, 

ORIENTAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
There are a few Sanskrit Schorls in this District. Some of 
them are High Schools an 1 others T T pn<>r Primary Schools- The 
H ; gh Sch ids sre Charon- ng lam Sanskrit High Seh ol, Allerpey 
*he S.M. Sarskri' H ; uh School. Tiruvalla and the N,S S. Sanskrit 
H'gh School Veliv'pad. The Upocr P inrrv Sr-hooN a^e the 
Ma-'narsala 3 ■u«k r it Upper Primary School. Ml^ppeythe Mutn- 
ku ! m Sanskrit Upper Primary School, ValiiVunnu In the Sanskrit 
Schools apart irom the-'the' sub; ct Sanskrit is taught as a co- 
mpuisorv language. They are for all practical purposes inc’uded 
among schools for general education 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 
The School for the Deaf a id Dumb Children (Deaf and Dumb 
School), Tiru a'la, owned by the Church Mission Society, is one of 
the most impor! ant institutions for the education of the handicapped 
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in the State. It was staited in 1935 with five child en at Paliam 
and later shifted to Tiruvalla. The institution stands on a thiee 
ac e plot of land donat d by the Centra- 1 Travancore Dioces of 
South India. It pos*esses a mbs school building with an a s mbly 
hall and class roms, a two st- reyed bio.k used an Toys’ Dormitory 
and We ,viiis; School, another »w > store\ed building used as Girls 
H ste 1 wi h looms for resident eacher, is.bchen block consisting 
of kitchen storeroom, dinio.' h > ? J and a s ck b! ck ot two room 1 
with hath roam attaihed.Tbo school is recog tised by the Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala and has 8 St.snd cd * Chi ciren are also taught 
such useful crafts :• s mat making, b sket making, coir work, paper 
fleers making, tai oriDg etc. In 1964-65 there were 145 pipils 
( 80 boys and 65 girls ) and 21 te ichers v 9 men and 21 women) 
on itssstafF All the chi'dren in the school reside in the Boarding 
House The Deaf and Dumb Schoo', Tiruval a has (teen carrying 
on useful work in imparting elementary education to the deaf 
children of Kerala ever since its inception. 

LITERARY SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL PERIODICALS 

The Allenpey District is not noted frr many literary, scienti¬ 
fic and cultural periodicals of distinction, there are a few which 
dese've mention According the Registrar of Newspaper for India, 
the Kerala Sree. a MaLyaPm monthly devoted to Art vhich is 
published from Alleppey has the largest circulation among the 
art jo oasis published in the country. Started in 1957 it had a 
circ lation of 4 500 copies. The Chethu Thozhilali, another 
Malayalatn monti ly published f ora Alleppey devottd to labour 
and it cl timed a circulation of 10,541 copies It is a ft atu'e of 
this District that a number of magazines devoted to Religion and 
Phil sophv «*re bein* published, by Christian Missions from such 
ccnt.es as Allenpey Chengmnur, Mavelikara etc- The available 
inf rmation on the most important of such pe iodicals is given 
be'ow. 

Name of Publication Date and Place of Circulation 

Publication 


Catholic Life 

1931, 

Alleppey 

1,500 

Christhu Rajan 

ls>54. 

Tiruvalla 

12.144 

Mai nksra Sabha Tbaraka 


Tiruvalla 

2,775 

Nivajeevodayam 

1951, 

Tiruvalla 

4,907 

Athmathodini 

1922. 

Chengannur 

6C0 
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Gospel Echoes 

I960, 

Chengannur 

91 

Grihadecpam 

1962, 

Tiruvalla 

3,313 

Orthodox Youth 

1958, 

Mavelikara 

850 

Suveseshakan 

1953, 

Chengannur 

2,361 

Yuvamithram 

1960, 

Chengannur 

1,000 

Apostolica Viswasam 

1960, 

Cheppad 

1 000 

Dhyana Nilayam 

1960, 

Tiruvalla 

1,953 

LIBRARIES 





The library movement in the Alleppey District had its origin 
in the early decades of this ceatarv. It is seen that in 1917-18 a 
few libraries and reading rooms in the District were in receipt of 
grant* from the Government. The Assistant Inspectors of English 
Shools had been authorised to inspect libraries for the purpose 
of giving grants. In 1935-36 the erstwhile Travancore Government 
opened Rural Libraries attached to Departmental Primary Shools 
in some select centres and the Headmasters of Schools concerned 
were appointed as Honarary Libraria is. In ths management of 
the libraries they were assisted by loc d committees which consisted 
of three members each. The Headmasters paid Rs. 3 each for 
library work. Each library was provided with a set of 200 books 
and a daily newspaper and a magazine. 

The Alleppey District has played a very important part in the 
progress of library movement in Keielaou democratic lines. Since 
the early years of this ceatu'y public libraries and reading ro >ms 
sprang up in impoitant centres of the Distiict as a result of 
popular initiative. Among such lib aries may be mentioned the 
Vijnauavikasmi Vayanasila, Multan, Haripad (1904), Gnanaprad- 
ayani Library, Kandiyur 1910), Sree Moolarajavijayara Library, 
Kirikad ( 1917 , bsukaravilasom Grandhasala, Mundankavu, 
Chengannur (1910 , G.K.P, btn*raki Grmnodharana Vayanasala, 
Champakulam 1910 1 , Free Chtthira Tirunal Public Library, 
Kurh athode, bhertaHal (19'0), the Kerala Varma Memorial 
Central Library, Harioad (1925), Evur Desabandhu Library, Evu<- 
(1926 etc. t The P.K Memorial Library and Reading Room.Ambal- 
apuzha and Anandapradayini Library,Alleppev which areamong 

1. The figuiesof circulation given here are taken from the Report of the 

Register of Newspapers ( 1964) 
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the first rate libraries of this District star e! functioning in 1937. 
It is interesting to note in thiconnection that the Trayancore 
Grandhasala Sangham, the progenitor of *he present day Kerala 
Grandhasala Sangham, was born at the Libraries Conference held 
at Ambalapuzha in 1946 under the au'pices of the local P. K. 
Memorial Library and Reading Room- It was with its headquar¬ 
ters at the P.K. Memorial Library that the Travancore Grandhasala 
Sangham functioned for some time in the early stages. 

AH the libraries in the District are at present affiliated to the 
Ker da Grandhasala Sangham- In 1966-67 the total number of 
libraries working under the control and supervision of the Sangham 
in this Distr ct came to 350. The relevcnt details regarding the 
work s ng of these libraries are given below. 


Number of libraries 


350 

Number of books 


833, 924 

Value of books 

Rs. 

10, 21, 473 

Members 


65,324 

Annual Income 

Rs. 

2, 02, 409 

Government Grant. 

Rs. 

70, 346 

Other grants. 

Rs. 

20, 028 

Value of building and land 

Rs. 

6, 27, 302 


Out of the 350 libraries : n this Distric' five have been recognised 
as A cl3ss libraries bv the Kerala Grandhasala Sannham, They are 
the Evur Desabandhu Library, Evi-r, the Kera’a Varma Memorial 
Central Library, Ham ad, the P. K. Memorial Library and Reading 
Room. Ambalapuzha, Anandapradayini Libr. ry, Al'eppey and the 
Municipal Library, Shertellai. Such particulars as the date of 
establishment, the total cutr bcT of volumes, rrnber of members 
e tc. in regard to these libraries as given in the Kerala Grandhaiala 
Directory (1964) are reproduced below:- 



Name of Library Oite of Number of Vtlueof Number of Annurl Govern- Other Value of 
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Museums, Botanical Gardens etc. 

Tlie Archaeology Department, Kerala State, maintains a 
Museun in this District. The Krishmpuram Palace, situated 
about 67 miles north o' Trivandrum, ha* been developed in such a 
way as to house a local Museu n where sculptures and mural pun- 
tings collected from nearby localities may be exhibited. The Palace 
itself is noted for its peculiar styles of Kerala architecture and it 
con a ns the Mural Paintmg ‘G vjendra M rksoa’ which is by far the 
largest single panel discovered in Kerala. The museum has been 
©rgmised in the Pilace primirily with a view to stimulating public 
interest in this ancient historical monument Tfte fir-t floor is 
devoted to the display of murals from the Vadakkunathan and 
Tiruvanchikulam temples and churches from Trichur and other 
Districts and the ground floor to the exhibition of sculptures, plaster 
models, numismatics, stone age implements, bronzes and potsherds 
oi the megali hieculture etc. Sped»l show cases have bn?n des gned 
for the display of stone implement! of the Early, Middle and late 
Stone Age man with suitable dioramie b ickgrounds and of coins 
collec el from Calicut, Ernalculam and o her ceatres in the St<te. 
The Museum is at present on yin its infancy, but with new addi¬ 
tions it is likely to grow in suture in the years to coinc, It may be 
mentioned that the Archaeology Department proposes to exhibit 
here select sculptures indicating the evolution of Indian art through 
the ates side by side with those representing Kerala art, Ibe Palace 
building has recently been electrified and the various colour schemes 
aud lighting are adopted to follow the prindpi* of variation and 
contrast in museums display. A fountain with canopied benches Is 
also provided in front of the Pal ice for the convenience of tourists* 
An extensive fruit and flower garden has been raised in and around 
the monument. 
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MEDICAL AND PUbLIC HEALTH SERVICES 
Early Histoiiy 

The Ayurvedic system of medical treatment prevailed in the 
Alleppejr District during the period prior to the introduction of the 
western allopathic system ia the *9th century- The District has, in 
fact, a long tradition in the field of Ayurved, a Itti Achuthtu, the 
Ayurvedic physician who collaborated with the Carmelite Father 
M ithaeus in the 17th century in the oTupilatioa of the llcrtus 
Malabaricws, the famous treatise on medicinal plants, belonged to 
ShertaDai in thi District. The strong hold of the Ayurvedic system 
in the ar cient perio i is also testified to by the age long cust m 
under which a sptcid decoction is servid to m ntal patients in the 
Tiruvizha temple and a special oil to ailing patients in the Takazhi 
temple. The Ayurvedic s.stcm continued to enjoy the patronage 
cf the rulers of Travancore even after the Introduction o Allopathy 
and it is popular among large sections of people even to ( av. 

Though the western system o medical treatment w»s intrn- 
duc d in Ttav ncore during the rei n of Rani Gourj Lakshmi Bai 
(1810-15), t-e hospital at A'leppey was established only in 1042 
K. E (1366 67) A,D, In the ea r ly days offy vny poor pe pl p with 
incur ble diseases cam? in <s ia-patients in the hospital. Naturally 
the death-rate among in-pat ents was high and this created among 
the peop’e a feeling of antipathy tow rds the western medica- 
sv t m T c Governme it took * se ies of steps to rreatt public 
c nfkieoc i j the system. In 1879-80 a Royal Proclamation was 
i'Scted i > trrvjncare inak ng v ccinition compulsory for all Goverl 
n cm erv-int j , pupils in schools, lawyers, pers ns seeking m.-dical 
belt from hospitals etc. A system of grant-in-aid to private allo¬ 
pathic medical practitioners was also begun durin * the reign of 
Sri Mukim Thirunal (1881-1924), Training classes in compounding 
and li st; aid were started at AUeppey in 1911-12 and an Ambulance 
class at Haripad in 1915-16. In 1921-22 the Special Investigation 
Officer attached to the Medical Department conducted investigations 
into elephantiasis which was rampant in a chronic from in Shertallai, 
In view of the high incidence of leprosy in Central Travancore effe¬ 
ctive measures ■.•-■ere taken by the Government to detect early cases 
s>n ! give suitable treatment Kayamkulatn in this District was one 
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one of the three centres chosen for the introduction of injection 
*or treatment for Leprosy. In 1984 NooranaJ was chosen as the site 
for a Leper Colony which has since grown into a full-fledged Sanato¬ 
rium. Provision was also made for suitable dispensary treatment for 
tuberculosis in the hospital at Alleppey. A liberal policy was thus 
pursued by the Government with a view to making medical aide 
available to alt classes of people. 

Vital Statistics 

The registration of vital events is compulsory throug hout the 
District. In the rural parts, this is ensured under the provisions of 
the Travancore-Cochin Registration of Births and Deaths Act (1953) 
and the rules framed thereunder and in the municipal areas under the 
provisions of the Kerala Municipalities Act (I960). While the Health 
Assistants of the Deprtment of Heath Services attend to the work of 
registration, the Department of Statistics is the Central agency for 
compilation of vital statistics. A statement of births, deaths and 
infant deaths for each of the yearsfrom 1954 is given below:— 

Vital Statistics —1959-64 

Births Deaths Ipfant Deaths 




No. 

Rate 

No. 

Rate 

No. 

Rate 

1959 

Total 

44,327 

25.20 

11,184 

6.36 

1,311 

22.58 


Rural 

35,075 

23.27 

9,345 

5.20 

1,064 

30.33 


Urban 

9,2,52 

36.86 

1,339 

7.33 

247 

26 7 9 

1960 

Total 

39,504 

29,06 

11,257 

6.29 

1,00) 

25.54 


Rural 

31,627 

20,60 

9,248 

6. )2 

811 

25.64 


Urban 

7,877 

30 77 

2,009 

7.85 

198 

25.14 

1961 

T otal 

43,866 

24,04 

12,098 

6 61 

1,216 

27.72 


Rural 

35,584 

22.80 

10, 98 

6,53 

1,000 

28.02 


Urban 

8,182 

31.47 

1,80! 

6 92 

216 

26.40 

1952 

Total 

42,215 

22.64 

11.503 

6 71 

1,11! 

26.32 


Rural 

33,712 

21 07 

9.528 

6 00 

891 

26.52 


Urban 

8,503 

32 ,09 

1,975 

7,45 

217 

25.32 

1963 

Total 

42,515 

22.33 

11.064 

5.80 

886 

20 84 


Rnral 

32.673 

19,98 

9.336 

5.71 

729 

22 31 


Urban 

9,842 

36 '7 

1,728 

6.37 

157 

15 92 

1964 

Total 

44,558 

22.85 

11,934 

6.12 

948 

21,28 


Ru.ral 

34.384 

20,56 

9,838 

5.88 

776 

22.57 


Urban 

10.7J4 

36.67 

2,097 

7.56 

172 

16.91 
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The registration of vital statist!** is defective in this District, as 
elsewhere in the State, the number of vital events registered officially 
being much below the actual figures. Tt is a significant feature of 
vital statistics that the months of May and June stand out conspi¬ 
cuous for births and July and August for deaths. A perusal of the 

data on vital statistics would also show a decrease in the rates o 
infant deaths in recent years. This may be attributed to the provis on 
of improved medical facilities, better sanitation, maternity and child 
health activities, the small-pox eradication programme etc. 

DISEASES 

The following ‘■taiement shows the number of attacks and deaths 

therefrom in respect of some of the chief diseases in the Hospitals of 

the District for each of the years from 1963-64 to 1966-67. 


19-6364 

1964-65 

1965 66 


1966- 67 


Name of Attack >, ea 

Disease ths 

Attack Dea¬ 
ths 

Attack Dea' 
ths 

Attack De 
ths 

1 Typhoid 1345 10 

4f28 

18 

2346 

15 

3487 

30 

2 Dysinery in 

all forms 9846 23 

35819 

60 

48532 

36 

57676 

55 

3 Pulmonary 

T H 23184 28 

13203 

35 

26303 

60 

25262 

51 

4 Other TB- 1489 8 

583 i 

21 

6120 

13 

8229 

20 

5 Influcnzi 23416 2 

52314 

4 

12478 

1 

79361 

3 

6 Injuries 8348 24 

10219 

50 

9519 

14 

15319 

44 

7 Whoop ng 

cough 6116 

4828 

3 

5403 


S807 

2 

8 Rabi s . 

10 


14 


209 


9 Dipthera 10 

20 

1 

10 

2 

47 

7 

It) Cancer 381 9 20 

18 19 

12 

2514 

15 

2486 

24 


Some of the other diseases common to the Fis'rct ere the 
following.—1) Chicken pox, 2) Measles: 3) Filariasis, 4) Infectious 
hepatites, 5 ) Other diseases due to helminthus, 6 ) Other diseass of 
the digestive system, 7) Complications of pegancy, child birth etc. 
8 ) Rheumatic fever, 9) Gastroenteritis. >0) Ulcer, 1 I) Respiratory 
disease-, 12j Croncbilies. I 3) Ir.fi; ma ory disease of the eye, 14Avi- 
famin-ssan l other deficiency diseases an J 15) Anaemia, The most 
o i,.it >f the diseases are dealt with separately. 
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Small pox 

Tbe major item of work of the P. H. staff, especially Health 
Inspectors and Health Assistants, is the control of communicable 
diseases, particularly Small pcx Small pox has existed all along in a 
sporadic form in all the aluks. From the records available it is 
seen that it was prevailing in an epidemic form in Alleppey town 
during the year 1122 K. B. (1946-47). There were 100 attacks and 67 
deaths. The following table gives an idea of the attacks and deaths 
in different Taluks in certain years 



Shertallai 

Ambaia 

puzhr 

Kirthiki 

pally 

Maveltkara 

Tiruvalla 


Atta¬ 

Dea¬ 

Atta¬ 

Dea¬ 

Atta¬ 

Dea¬ 

Atta¬ 

Dea¬ 

Atta¬ 

Dea¬ 


cks 

ths 

cks 

ths 

cks 

ths 

cks 

ths 

cks 

ths 

1944-45 

8 

2 

14 

7 

17 

7 

22 

16 

5 

1 

1945-46 

9 

2 

45 

29 

11 


18 

14 

15 

7 

1946-47 
1951 52 

3 


100 

67 



2 


... 

... 

1952-53 


. 


... 

6 

2 



... 

... 

1953-54 

40 

9 

3 

y 

► . . 


4 

1 

2 

1 

954-55 

l 

1 

l 

i 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

-- 


It may be noted from the above statement that the attacks and 
deaths from small pox had been oo the decrease as years advance!, 
but the disease wts i*r from erad,c»ted as the f Mowing figures of 
tbe incidence of smaU pox in th- District in later years would 
show 


Ye<r No. of 

aitacks. 

No of Deaths 

1957-58 

61 

24 

1958-59 

87 

29 

1959-60 

183 

77 

1960-61 

5 


1961-62 

& 

... 

1982-63 

7 

3 

1963-64 

13 

3 

’ be seen that since 

1960-61 

the incidence of small-pox 


h'-*s been practically neg'igible. This was du * t ■> the success of small 
pox v ccination and the impact of tbe health ed-.icr ion r rogramme 
on t .e pub ic. The Taluk wise particulars of staff employed for 
vaccination work in the District in 1964-65 are given below:- 
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Shertallai Taluk 

17 Health Assistants 

Ambalapuzha 

4 

Kartbikapally 

14 

Mavelikara 

13 

Tiruvalla 

12 

ChenganDur 

12 

Kuttanad 

8 

Reserve 

6 

Total 

86 

In the Municipalities 

vaccination work is conducted by the 

Municipal staff. Small pox vaccination is compulsory throughout 
the District. With a view to eradicating smill pox completely from 

the State, the National 

small pox Eradication Programme was 

launched by Government 

in the State under the control of an 

Assistant Director of Health Services. The above programme was 
implemented in Alleppey District from January 1, 1964 to August 
31,1964. I he total number of vaccinations performed during the 

period are given below:- 


Primary 

1,65,594 

Re 

IS,70,945 

Total 

15,36,539 


A coverage of 85% of the total population of tht Dis rict was 
achieved in the area. 


FILARIASIS 

A'leppey is one of the most highly filarial District* in the State 1 
Out of the 6 Taluks, Shrtillai, Ambalapuzha and Kartbilapally 
are h gh‘y filarial- The western portions of Mavelik ira and Kuttanad 
Ta'uks ar. moderately filarial. A'leppey, Shertallai, Kayamkulam 
and AmbsDpuzha towns are the highly filarial tow.is in this ‘ 'lstrict* 
The endemicity is highest ia Shertallai and Ambalapuzaa Taluks. 
The average endemicity rate for Shertallai Taluk was 48-1 %. infec¬ 
tion .ate Z9% and disease rate 23% in 1931-32. Vavalar West 
village had 64% endemicity rate, 32.7 % infection rate and 39-7% 
oisease rate- the highest in Kerala Ambalapuzha Taluk bad an 
endemicity of 32 %, infection rate of 19.7% and disease rate of 
14.1 % .i 


1 infecti <n rate is the number of persons with microfilaria in blood out of 
100 examined. Disease ia e is the number of persons having infection in 
bicod or disease symptoms of both out of 100 examined. 
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Fills iasis Survey 

The first record of fiUriasis in ShertalDi w s by Dr. Waring, 
Durbar physician in Travancore in 1855 H; recorded that 4 per 
c^nt of the population of Shsrta.ll\i Taluk hid elephantiasis. Later 
Dr. Subramoni, fyer a Census C immissio ec in 1901, reported that 
3 7 Jt of tersons in Shertallai Taluk had filar iasis. This has reference 
to elephantiasis only as blool survey was not carried out in 1901. 
It was fro n 1932-34 th»t Dr. vf.O.T. Iyengar carried out a detailed 
survey of AUeppey District It was.discovered during this survey 
thit there were two types of filarial infection in Alleppev. The 
infection in Shertallai, Ambalapuzha and Karthikapally was the 
Milayi type (BrugU mahyi) of fiiarjasis common in Mal.ya and 
Eist ladims Tie transemhsion of fi[anal infection in She t.llaiis 
by Mausunoides mosquitoes which are very common in this District. 
The presence of pisitia plants and decaying organic matter in water 
account for the development of Mansonioides mosquitoes. The 
other type of filarial infection common in India, the Bmcrofti type 
(Wuchereia bancrofti) was f >und to occur only in the cen ral parts 
of Alleppey town in this District. The vector transmitting this type 
of filariasis Is Culex fatigans, which breeds in gutters, cess pools, 
manure pits, septic tanks and other dirty water collections. 

Tre following species of mosquitoes were recorded firm 
AUeppey District by Dr. M. O. T. Iyengar. 

(A) Anophelires A. Hydcanus-var.nigerrimus 

A. barbirostris 
A. vagus 
A. Subpictus 
A. varuna 

A. javaporiensis var candidensis 
A. jemesi 
A. philippinenis 
A. tessallatus 

(B) Culicines Culex fatigans 

C. vishnui 
C. gelid us 
C. sitiens 

C, tritocniorhynchus 
C. bitoeninhynchus 
C, palidothorax 
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Armigeres obturbans 
Lutzia fuscanus 
Mansonioides annulifera 
Mansonioides indiana 
Aedes albopictus 
Aedemomyia venustipes 
Ficalbia chamberlani 
Ficalbia hybrida 
Ficalbia minima 

It is worth recording that the adult worm Brugia Malayi was 
discovered for the first time in 1940 at Shertallai by Dr. S. S. Rao of 
the School of Tropical Medicine and Dr P. A Maplestone. 

Further filaria surveys were carried out in Alleppey District from 
1956 to 1960 under the National. Filaria Control Programme. A 
total of 47,025 persons were examined during night surveys. The 
results of the survey were as follows: — 

Filaria Survey (NFCP) 1956—60 

No. exa- No. with micro- No. with 


Area 

mined filaria in blood. 

Elephantiasis 

1 Shertallai taluk 

21,650 

4,434 

3,284 

2 Ambalapuzha taluk 

6,045 

836 

189 

3 Alleppey Municipal 

town 8,934 

1,520 

762 

4 Kayamkuiam Municipal town 2,925 

107 

235 

5 Mavelikara Municipal 

town 1,372 

7 

10 

6 Mavelikara Taluk 

6,099 

37 

93 

Total 

47,025 

6,94 r~ 

A5S3 


The recent surveys were conducted about 25 years a r ter the 
original surveys by Dr . M O. T. Iyengar. It was observed in general 
that there is a slow reduction in fiiarial infection and disease in the 
rural parts of the District. One of the reasons for the fall in filarial 
infection and disease is the gradul filling up of water collections 
where Mansonioides mosquitoes breed. This followed in the wake 
of large scale house construction and improvement of land due to 
increasing populition. But there wus an increase in urban fiiariasis. 
FjL.VHI 'SIS Co.v rRor. 

Fiiariasis control was started in Shertallai in 1913. The method 
of control of Malayan ft ' aria sis wa; by regular removal of pistia 
p ianis from a'l water co lections and this was done in an area of 20 
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sq, miles in Shertallai Taluk. It wae found after four years in an 
assessment conducted by Dr. Sweet among children below 4 years in 
the control area that only one per cent had infection, whereas in the 
uncontrolled area 20% were infested, Filariasis control in Amhala- 
puzha was started in 1946 and in Haripad in 1950, 

The Control of Bancroftian fileriasis in Alleppey was started in 
' 925. The method of control was y abteratment of permanent 
breeding p aces of C. fatigans with larvicidal oil, destruction of 
temporarly breeding places, upkeep of drains and attention to and 
maintenance of cess pools- This was supplemented by pisda clearance 
for Mansonioides control in the peripheral parts of the town Half 
the cost was met by the Alleppey Mnnicippalityi. 

Filari’asis control under the National Filaria Control Programme 
(NFc,P) was started in Kayamkulam as part of the Quilon Unit in 
1957-58 and in Alleppey town in 1968. The control measure .‘consisted 
of mass treatment of the entire population in Alleppey town with 
Hetrazan (83,598 persons took the drug); spraying houses with diee 
drrin, and trea-msnt.of water sufaces with giniman; (BiIC). After 
four years of control operations, mass treatment, dieldi in spraying 
and gammexane antl-larval work by use of crude oil was restarted 
on the recommendation of the Committee on Filariasis of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research. 

Malaria 

Alleppey District is from endemic ’nlaria. Nevertheless 
Malaria surveys were carried out in Shertallu. Ambalapuzha and 
Karthikapally ialuksin 1932-33. li is seen that 727 children were 
examined in Shertallai, 500 in wmbulapuzha and 480 in Karthiika- 
paily; but none showed any enlargement of spleen. At the same time 
sporadic malaria cases were being recorded in the medical institutions 
of the District These were imported malaria cases from the then 
endemic hilly areas of Kerala and from outside. Mosquito surveys 
did not reveal any anopheline vectors in the Dis.ricl 

Alleppey District was inclu ted in the National Malaria Eradi¬ 
cation Programme (1958-64). Tiruvalla, Chensamur and Mavelikara 
Taluks were covered by the Chengannur Hypo-endemic Malaria Unit. 
Prior to the DOT spray operations, 26, 909 children were examined 
for evidence of malaria enlarged spleen But not a single enlarged 
pleen was detected. Similarly 7,045 children were examined for 
malaria parasites in blood, but all proved negative. 
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DDT spraying programme was carried out in the District in 1960, 
1961 and 1962, Malaria surveillance was carried out in 1961' 1962 
and 1963. Persons with fever were examined for malaria parasites by 
special surveillance staff. Fever cases in hospitals were also examined 
for parasites. The number of fe>er case s examined and the results 
of examination were as follows:- 


Year 

persons 

examined 

No. positive 
for malaria 

Remarks 

1961-62 

1,11,736 

2 

All imported cases 

1962-63 

1.82,544 

14 

do 

1963-64 

2,67,354 

9 

do 


Intensive search for malaria • has shown onlv a few imported 
cases. No indigenous case of malaria was met with. The Chengannur 
and Alieppey Malaria Units closed down in April, 1964, and the 
entire District entered the maintenance phase. 

Leprosy 

In view of the relatively higher incidence of Leprosy prevailing 
here, Alieppey is one of (he D.stricts of Kerala where Leprosy control 
activities are being carried on vigorously under the auspices of the 
Government and priv ate agencies. Detailed accounts of the Govern¬ 
ment Leprosy Sanatorium, Nuranad. and the Green Gardens, Sher* 
tallai, 'privrte Leprosy Hospital, given elsewhere would give the 
rrader sim: idea of work that is being done in the field of Leprosy 
control at the official and non official levels. Apart .from the work 
done in these institutions, Leprosy control in this District has recei¬ 
ved spjcial attention ; n the Five Year Plan c also. An importan 
event occurred during the First Five Yenr Plan ? eriod when a 
Leprosy Con trol Unit was s t up at A'ararikulam (ShertaUai Taluk) 
n Februarv, 1954. by the Gandhi Memorial Leprosy Foundation, 
Ward’ a. It finctiored in such a way as 1o attract t! c attention of 
the authorises of the Health Services Depar'ment of the c 1a e. While 
the prestige of the Foundation as a result of its assocheinn with the 
name of Gandhiji exerted influence on the minds of th’ p-nnle in die 
beginning, its subsequent working also lent support to th view that it 
was doing substantial work in the fie'd of Leprosy Control in an area 
known to be very endemic for leprosy in the State and convinced the 
authorities of what could be done, if the work was undertaken on a 
p lanned basis. During th ■ second Plan Dr. ' A 'ardekar, the then 
Secretary of the Gandhi Memorial Leprosy Foundation, visited the 
State on the invitation of the State Government and submitted a 
s;hem; for the controof leprosy in the State The scheme which 
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was accepted by the Government envisaged, among other things 'he 
establishment of S. E. T. Centres in endemic areas by Government 
and private agencies. There are 25 5- E. T. (Survey, Education & 
I reatment) c entres in this District set up under the scheme for 
leprosy control. A complete list of Centres with details of the 
work done by them is given at Appepdix I. Medical workers speci¬ 
ally trained at the Mararikulam Centre are posted to the S. E. T- 
Centres. In add tion, a programme of educating ih; public on the 
various aspects of the Leprosy with a view to achieving puolic co 
operation has also been launched The officers in charge of the 
S, E. T. Centres have also been instructed to take the inititive by 
forming local Leprosy Welfare Committees Such Committees, 
formed in certain Centres, are already doing a good job 

Cholera 

Cholera breaks out in an epidemic form in this District in certain 
years. The coastal areas of Alleppey are particularly endemic to the 
disease. The wo'st outbreak of Cholera in Alleppey District took 
place in 1965 The epidemic commenced in the coastal areas of 
Purakked village in the third week of January and from here it spread 
to other parts of the District. The first occurrence of Cholera was 
recorded on January 18, 1965. In the wake of the spread of the 
disease most of the places in the Alleppey District were affected. The 
areas which were mainly affected were Ambalapuzha Block, Haripad 
Block, C'nampakulam Block, Veliyanad Block, Kanjikuzhi Block, 
Muthukulam Block, Koipuram Block, Thycauttussery Block,Pulikeezh 
Bharanikavu Block, Pattanakad Block, Mavelikara Block and Aryad 
Block and Alleppey Municipality On the whole there were 1672 
cases of attack and 223 deaths therefrom in 1965 The Health 
Services Department adopted the necessary curative and preventive 
measures to control the spread of the epidemic. Medical Officers, 
Nurses, Midwives etc. were pr >mpt y posted to places where there 
were vacancies and sufficient stock of essential medicines like Glu¬ 
cose Sriine, 5ulphanamide, Ohlorostrep etc. were supplied. In all 
hospitals and health centres a ward was speciallv set apart for ad¬ 
mission of suspected cholera cases. The other cases were admitted 
only on a restricted scale. Mass iniv culation was resorted to in the 
affected areas. Vaccine was purchased from outside agencies since 
the stock in the Public Health Laboratory, Trivandrum and the daily 
production could not meet the situation. Chlorination of water 
sources and sanitation of the localities were also attended to. In this 
District alone 865,497 innoculations were conducted till October 1965, 
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Organisational Set-up of the Health Services Department 

The Dis rict Medical officer of Health, Alleppey, is the Chic p 
Executive Officer of the Health Services Department at the District 
level. He is in charge of both the Medical and Public Health wings, 
bu.t is assisted by an Assistant Medical Officer of Health in all 
matters pertaining particularly to Public Health. The Assistant 
District Medical Officer in his turn is assisted by a Public Health 
Supervisor who i« a senior Health Inspector. There is alsa a District 
Family Planning Medical Officer under the District Medical Officer of 
Health since Aprial 1, 1964 and he is in charge of the Family Plan¬ 
ning, Malaria Control works and M. C. H. activities. 

In this Disirict there arc 7 Health Inspectors (one in each Faluk) 
and 80 Health Assistants (one in each group) with 6 Health Assistants 
as reserve to look after the public health activities. Where there are 
Health Units and Centres the Medical Officers and Health Inspectors 
of those institutions attend to public health activities within their 
jurisdiction. The Health Assistant is the Registrar of Birth and 
Deaths for his area, and the Taluk Health Inspector the Registrar of 
Births and Deaths for the Faluk:. The Heath Inspectors of Health 
Units and Centres functian as Extension Officers of Health in Com¬ 
munity Development Blocks, All categories of Health Inspectors 
act as F od Inspectors within their jurisdiction, the M iternity and 
Chi d Health activities ar: attened to bv Midwives under the super¬ 
vision i f a District Public Health Nurse, there are 93 Rura 
Midwifery Centres in the District. 

1 lie activities of the Department of Health xrvices on the 
public health side include registration of births and deaths, control 
of commarbeable diseases, vaccination, administration of health units 
and health centres, maternity and child welfare, prevention of food 
pdultciiith r, health propaganda, distribution of milk ard multi¬ 
vitamin tablets, rura's nutation, enforcement of public h vdth legis¬ 
lation, malaria and filariasis control, B. C. G. vaccina'inh campaign, 
nutrition and family planning. The activities on the medical side 
incluJ: general treatment through hostpitnls and Disp.n- nes aud 
special treatment f hre-uga (1) Leprosy Hospital, (2) Tuber ulo is 
1 linics and (3) Maternity wards. The following chart will 
give an idea of the organise.icr.a! set up of the Health Service- 
I epartment in the District 
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District Medical Officer 


Assistant District Medical District Family P.anning 

Officer of Health Medical Officer 


Medical Institutions Public Health Institutions 

General Special Healthcntres /Units Fila 

District Hospital, W & C, T. B Clinics riasis Controli Unt* 
Hosptiii ote Hospital's and Dispen igrise, 

HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 

In '963-64 ther - wen for'y-fonr medical institutions in this 
D strict including Hospita s. Dispensaries, Health Centres, etc- 
T hey had a total bed strength of 1,109. This is eac’usive of the 
750 beds provided for Leorosy patients in the Nuraoid Lepro<y 
Sanatorium Brief accounts of the most important institutions are 
given b Mow ~ 

District Hospital, Allbppey 

Established in 1866-67 and housed in a building near the b*ach 
this ho^pitH was shifted on April 1, 1951 to the palace build ng 
situated in the heart of Alleppey town. The common people call 
it '‘Kottaram Asupatri’’. The hospital is under tho charge of a 
Superintendent who is the District Medicd Officer of Healths 
Alleppey. It has a T. B, Clinic, a Dental Clinic, a V. D. Clinic, an 
Optbalmic Unit, and an E. N, T. Section funciioning under the 
con rol of specia'i'ts \n nbstet ies an 1 Gynaecology Department, 
a Paediitri Unit and a X-ray Un’t are also fu u ioning. Th-re is a 
Blood Bank attached to the Hospital- There are two laboratories 
one attached to the T, B. Clinic and other attached to the general 
ward. There were 179 beds as on March 1, 1964. Recently a T. B. 
Isolation W^rd with 52 beds has been opened. A 2U0 bed building 
with provision of teaching facilities forthe stu ents of the Tirumala 
Dev tswom M' di ca ! College AFepoey Is under c instruction- A total 
number of 9,027 ia- patients and 150,063 ou--patents were treated 
in the Hospital during 1963 64, The average daily atterdance of 
out-patients *as 772.74 A total number of 1,929 operations wer, 
conducted of which 481 were, major and 1,44S minor. 93 operations 
«eie family planning opesa-ions 0 \three montths training course 
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for emergency nursing aids was started-in the hospital from March 
l, 1964. 

Women & Children's Hospital, Alleppey 

Located in a building near the bench Alleppey town, thi* insti 
tution was started on April I, 1051 - It i* under the charge of a 
Civil Surgeon. There are 196 beds for females and Ifi bed - for 
children in this institution. A total of 134,687 out-oatieats and 8, 
811 in-patien‘s were treated here in 1963 64. The avenge daily 
atte'dance of out-ratients wrs 505-99, 337 major operations and 
549 minor operations were conducted in 1963-64- A 200 bed ward 
is proposed to be constructed for the use of the students of the 
Thirnmala Deviswom Medical College, All ppey. 

Government Hospital, Shertallai 

This hospital is situated in Shertallai Municipal area. It has 
96 bed*, 109,805 out patients and 5,682 in patients were treated 
during 1963-64. The daily average attendance of out-patients was 
675 87, 1.9 majr-i operations and 877 minor operations were con¬ 

ducted in 1963-64. Common diseases treated were Filarial Lym¬ 
phangitis. Dvsentey, Anaemia, Deficiency diseases cto, 

Government Hospital, H arifad 

Local ed bv the side of the Quilon-AUtppey road in Pallipad 
Panchayat in t arthikapallv Taluk, this hospital wa^ opened in 1935. 
The e are 63 beds, 232,993 cut-patients and 5,842 in-patients 
were treated in '963 64 The average daily attendance of out 
patients was 640. Common diseases treated were Respiratory 
diseases, Anaemia, Autamimis, and infection of skin and subcuta¬ 
neous tissue*. 

Government Hospital, Mavelikara 

This hospital i* situated on the side of 'he AHeppey-Chengan- 
nu- road in Mavelikara Municipality tow i. It has 130 beds. 138.902 
out patienas and 6,9+3 in patients were treated in 1963-64, The 
average daily Mtendarce of out-patients was 380.55, The most 
rommon disease- treared were Pyrexia, Respiratory diseases and 
Anaemia, 

Govfrnmrnt Hospital Kayamkulam 

This hos'ipa! situated ip Kaviiuknlam Municipal town has 24 
h d-. The total number of out pitienfs and in-patients treated in 
1963-54 were 82,319 re-pectively. the average daily attendence being 
829.55. 
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Government Hospital, Tiruvalla 

This institution located in Ti uvalla Municipal town has a bed 
strength of 72. During 1963-54, 56,754 out-pitients and 4,869 In¬ 
patients were treated The average daily attendance of out-patients 
was 823.3. The common diseases treated were Anaemia, Mai 
nutaition, Gastro-intestinal diseases including Dysentery; Pyrexia 
and Respiratory diseases 

T B. Clinic. Karuwtta 

The T. B. Clinic situated in Kiruvatta Panchayat, Karthika- 
pally Taluk is under the charge of a T. B. Specialist. A total 
number of 19 386 T. B. petients were treUed here during 1963-64. 
This institution is intended for the treatment of Tuberculosis- 

A table containing details such as the names of Hospitals, 
Dispensarie, etc. their >oc ition, their staff structure Doctors and 
nurses etc.) bed strength, special facilities, expenditure for the 
Hospital for the year 1963 64 is given at Appendix II. 

Leprosy Sanatorium, Nuranad 

In view of the special importance of the Leprosy Sanatorium, 
Nuranad, a separate account of the same is being giv’n here, A 
hospital for lepers was functioning at Trivandrum for over half 
a century. The Government decided to enlarge this institution on 
more modern lines, and also to have it located wi'hin the rapidiv 
growing capital of the State, Consequently, Nuranad la the 
Tamarskulam Village of Atleppey District was chosen a9 the site 
for the Leper Colony and in August 1934 the patients from the 
Trivandrum Hospital were moved to temporary sheds in the new 
place. The construction of permanent buildings for the colony was 
soon started and the work was completed at a cost of about 3J lakhs 
of rupees. 

The new institution which came to be known as the Leprosy 
Sanatorium is now housed in a 164 acre campus It has a bed 
strength of 750- Taere 34 wards for man patients and 14 wards for 
women. Yet more than 900 in-patients are being treated and ca ed 
for in this Sanatorium every day. The Sanatorium has also a 
hospital ward and an out-patient section for leprosy out-patients. A 
statement showing the number of in patients and out-patients 
treated, average daily attendance etc. In 1963-64 is given below:- 
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Bed strength 

730 

In-patients seated 

2363 

Average daily attendance 

929 

Average duration of illoes =» 

338 

Out-patients treated 

35258 

Average daily new cases 

96 

Average daily aHendanece 

231 

Average out-patient attendance 


per patient 

2.4 


The Sanatorium is und^r the immetUte control of » Supern- 
tendent nho is al=m Assistant Director of Health S-rvires (Leprov). 
There is J eomoetent team of doctors, nurses, etc., in the institution. 
This includes 4 loc’mrs, 10 'lueses, ^ursiig siders, t M’1-»ife, 

1 Lahora'orv Technician 1 Phvslothtrap's*:, and 22 Attendants, in 
addition to the usual ministerial an 3 contingent employees. In 
the ear'y ye rs mutin* tcestm’nt with hyd-ocarpus oil alone was 
gi v en to the patients. But with th* advent of su ohone drugs, the 
treatment of leprosv patients has advanced conside^ablv. At 
Present, there is a ^hv qathe apy Unit here and the same is of much 
use to the patie its. There is also a Clinical laboratory for the 
examination of smears, sputum, blood, urine, motion etc. In 
addition to ordinary 'pen'ions of a geoera' nature facilities wil' 
he provided in the tie r future fo r •oerjai ; s a d operation l'ke 
recons*fuction and elastic su r ?erv w u en the n^w Operation Thetre 
is opened- Agemral out-patient Disoc sarv is also func'ioning 
hrre and it is of much he ipfit to the local public. 

Unlike the Patients of other hospital-, the inmates of this 
Sanatoriun remam here for very long periods and therefore special 
measures are taken t> s tf euard thc ; r welfare. The pati-nts in the 
Sanatorium have organised their o vn Co-oorrrtve Society, The 
Society is unique in th: sens? that it is run bv th’ patients themselves 
through an Executive Committee of eleven members e'ec*e l from 
among themselves. Almost all patients have come to r alise that self- 
help is the best help and (hat each one of them should work according 
to his capacity in the interes'of the common good. Everyone of the 
inmates Sanatorium except those who aae thoroughly incapacitated 
by the disease, is therefore engaged insome activity orother,e.g., agri¬ 
cultural operations,beedi manufacture, carpentrv, mat weaving, basket 
making, spinning, tailoring, etc, They have cooks and barbers amidst 
them- 
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There is a well-developed cattle farm attached to the Sanatorium 
The fruit bearing gardens and the grazing cattle found in the 164 
acre hospital campus tell their own tale of the amount of work put in 
by the patients and the care with which they tender cattle and.crops 
on the land It is worth mentioning that they were able to win the 
first, second and third prizes in the Aileppey District Cattle show 
held in 1959. 

There is a Library attached to the Sanatorium and the inmates 
spend their leisure hours reading journals and books thus keeping 
in touch with the rest of the world. The institution has also a tem - 
pie, mosque and church to cater to the spiritual needs of the diffrrent 
religious groups—Hindus, Muslims and Christians. A spacious 
Assemby Hall houses the children’s scho >1 and tne reading room and 
library, and whenever needed, this hall is used to hold meetings, 
dramas and other entertainments, In the “healthy area” of the 
Sanatorium are quarters for the medical officers, nursing sisters and 
other staff, the office electric power house, water supply tank, pump 
house, and provision contractor’s store. The campus is electrically 
lighted and supplied with filtered pipe water. Sanitary arrangements 
also include a number of water closets with flushing arrangements 
and with a septic tank for each. There are two incinerators for the 
disposal of used dressings and other refuse. Dead bod a of lepers 
are burnt and a cremation shed with tall chimneys ensures the proper 
disposal of corpses and prevention of nuisance from effluvia. There 
is also a scheme for he rehabilitation of the cu\:d patients. 
A Rehabilitation Centre has been opened at Pallickai and 48 ex¬ 
patients have been settled there, 

I INDIGENOUS MEDICAL HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 
Ayurveda 

The Department of Indigenous Medicine maintains 5 Governf 
ment Ayurvedic Hospitals and 25 Government Ayurvedic Dispen¬ 
saries in this District. The hospitals are located at Aileppey, Tiru- 
valla, Mavelikara, Shertallai and Chengannur. The hospitals at 
A leppey, Shertallai and Chengoanur have 2 Physicians each on 
their staff and those of Tiruvalla and Mavelikara three each Each 
of these hospitals has a bed strength of 10 for treatment of in-patients 
In 1963-64, 761 in patients and 124, 207 out-patients were tr ated in 
these hospitals. The hospitals at Tiruvalla and Mavelikara have 
also Visha Vaidya sections atteched to them. In 1963-64 these 
sections treated 436 cases of snake-bite and33, 302 cases 
of other dites 
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The Ayurvedic Dispensaries are located at Arattupuzha, Arur, 
Ayirur, Cheppad, Kadapra, Kallupara, Kaviyur, Kumarapuram, 
Mannar, Mararikulam, Muhamma, Mattathilbhagom, Nedumudy, 
Onattukara, Pandalam, Talavady; Punnapra, Pattanakad, Pallipuram, 
Kayamkulatn, Kizhaipur, Ennakkai, Pallipad, Bharnikavu and 
Viyapuram- Each of theise Dispensare is in the charge of a Physician 
The total number of patients treated in these Dispensaries came to 
27• ,669 in 1963-64. 

In addition to the Ayurvedic Hospitals and Dispensaries there 
are also 64 grant-in-aid Ayurvedic Institutions in this District. Of 
these, 9 are classified as Grade I and 55 as Grade 11. The former get 
a grant in-aid of Rs. 75 per mensem and the latter Rs. 65/- 

Homoeopathy 

This District has a Government Homoeopathic Hospital at 
Mavelikara and a Government Homoeopathic Dispensary at Alleppey 
Both the institutions are under the Director of Indigenous Medicine 
and a Medical Officer each is in immediate charge of them, In 1963- 
64 a total of 62,073 persons were treated in these institutions. Of 
these 6008 were men, 17,159 women and 98,111 children. 

PRIVATE HOSPITALS & DISPENSARIES 

Brief accounts of some of the important private hospitals and 
dispensaries in the District are given below: 

Green Gardens, Shertallaj 

The Green Gardens, Shertallai which comprises of a Leprosy 
Hospital and a General Hospital, owes its origin to the humanitarian- 
ism of Rev. Father Joseph K. W Thomas who, as Assistant Vicar of 
Muttom church, had to encounter patients of all kinds including 
lepers wandering about the streets of Shertallai town and suburbs. 
Out of compassion for the aRilicted he started a temporary dispensary 
near the church. Due to lack of funds and space he had to wait until 
1942 to open the poor Leprosv Hospital and C acred Heart General 
Hospital in their present location The present site near the public 
cemetery was acquired only with great difficulty 'with the help of 
generous benefactors. In the beginning there was only a small shed to 
accommodate the sick patients. But with the generous help of the 
public,' a small dispensary, a female and male ward each and quarters 
for Father Joseph wore soon constructed. The nursrng of the patients 
was entrustedto ihe SL ters after a time Thus the leprosy hospital 
came into being in February, 1942. Once the Leprosy Hospitals started 
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work, the general patients had to be attended to and so a general 
hospital was also constructed. It started functioning in July 1942* 
The staff of the General Hospital consists of 3 male doctors, I lady 
Doctor, I Matron, I Sister Tutor, I Radiographist, I Laboratory tech¬ 
nician, 13 staff nurses 13 nursing students, 1 pharmacist and two 
dentists. Among the doctors, one has specialised in Surgery, another 
in Pharma'oiogy and the lady doctor in Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 
The bed strength is 30. The special facilities include an operation 
theatre,with modern surgical instruments for all branches of medicine, 
Boyle apparatus for anaesthesia,and up to.date laboratory with modern 
equipments etc The number of patients treated during 1963-64 came 
to 26,9000. 

Ebbuezbr Hospital, Kayamkulam 

This is a private nursing home which was started on the 18th 
April 1964. It Is located in the centre of the Municipal town of 
Kayavkulacn by the side of the Quiton-AUeppey Road, about 2 
furloags south of the Kerala State Transport Station. The staff 
consists of one Doctor, four Nurses, one Compounder, one X-ray 
Technician, one Clerk-cum-Cashler, one Pcon-cum-watchman and 
one Sweeper. It has a bed strength Of 20. The special facilities 
include a new X-ray plant with facilities for all diagnostic uses, a 
well equipped Chemical Laboratory and an operation Theatre. 

Church of Christ Mission Hospital, Talavady 

The Church of Christ Mission Hospital, Talavady was started 
on Dcember 4, 1952 as a non-profit organisation serving the people 
of tbe surrounding areas* The staff of the Institution consists of 
one Doctor, 7 Nurses, one Laboratory Technician and one Compo¬ 
under. The bed strength is 30. The special facilities include an 
operation theatre and a Laboratory. The number of out-patients 
treated here In 1963 came to 5, 435 and in-patients to 426. 

St. Joseph’s Mission Hospital, Champakulam 

The St. Joseph's Mission Hospital, Champakulam, started 
functioning in 1964. It is under the management of the St. Mary’s 
Forane Church, Champakulam. The hospital has on its staff one 
Doctor, 3 Nurses, one Compounder, one Attender and 1 Peon. Its 
bed strength is 12. There is a laboratory attached to the institu¬ 
tion. During the first six months since its opening it treated 157 
in-patients and 1,-550 out-patients* 
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C.M., Hospital Pantalam 

The Chd$t ; an Mission Hospital (C.M. Hospital) Pantalam, 
started functioning on October 21, 1952. In 1954 a ward with five 
free beds was added to the original out- patients clinic. In 1956, 5 
more beds were added. In 1958 a clinical labor dory was attached 
With the addition 5 more beds id 1951, the bed strength rose to 
15. The staff of the hospital consists of 1 doctor, 3 nurses and l 
compounder. The number of patients treated here in 1963-64 cams 
to 12,000, 

Pushpagiri Hospital, Tiruvalla 

The Pushpagiri Hospital, sponsored by the Catholic Diocese of 
Tiruvalla, was opened in August 1959 with 12 Maternity beds and a 
dispensary accommodated in an old building; A new block was 
built to accommodate the Hospital in the follo wing year and the 
number of beds was increased to 601 The present bed strength is 
103, wiih the addition of isolation and pediatric departments. 
Though a general hospital, thii i >stitution is Darticularly intended 
to ester 1 1 the medic»1 needs of women and children. There are 
both Obstetrics and Gynaecology and Pediatric spea'alists on the 
staff In Janu ;rv 1964 an Auxiliary-Nurdng and Midwifery School 
was opened in (he Hospital. The staff consists of 5 doctors, 15 
nurses. 3 midwives, 8 nursing aids, 1 laboratory technician and 2 
compounders Tue spec al facilities in dude a L borato y and an 
X-rav plant. In 1953, 2,198 in-patients and 6,092 out-patients were 
treated. 

St. Thomas Mission Hospital, Kattanam, Palltckal 

This Hospital is the outcome of private Initiative. The late 
Dr.C G. Kurian, Changa: hrayil, Pallickal Bharmikavu) donated 4 
acres of his land and his house for -he Mar Thoma Sabha. The 
membeis of the Mar Thorna Parishes nearby bought the adjacent 
16 acres of land an d gav ■ the same to the Sabha for starting a 
Medical Centre. The Ho pital was inaugurated in 1949 wi h * bed 
strength of five. It has grown gradually to the present bed 
strength of 105 The ho ;p tal has a well equipped Laboratory, 
X-ray pi nt a T B, Ward and a Canteen to cater to the needs oF 
ihc pitiexi s .s well as the staff. The staff consis s of 3 Doctors, 1 
Nursing Supe intendent, 15 Nurses, 2 Compounders 2 Laboratory 
T, clinician-, 1 X-ray T< clinician and 10 rthcr staff. It N seen that 
3 5,569 out-padents and 1,708 in-patients were treated in 1963-64. 
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^iruvalla Medical Mission, Tiruvalla 

The Tiruvalli Medical Mission H>.spitd mas e^t iblhhed in 1940 
as a charitable ins'itutiou under the Dewan Bahadur V. Varghes - 
Hospital Tru^t. From a small beginning, th ; s H >soital has grown 
into a large institution, with a branch each at Vazhur ant Ranni. 
The staff at Tiruvalla alone consists of 7 doctor-, 33 nurses 5 
Compounders, 2 1 flbo-atory Technicians, 1 X ra>» 1 chnlcian and 
25 other... The b-d s rength ;s 15). The ho pi al provides facilitoei 
for treatment in several hrancnc of medicine sueh as Gene al 
Rurgery, Obstetrics and Gynrecology. X ray etc. . Hr hospital has 
also a laboratory which is well equipped A higher grade Nurses and 
Midwives Training School which caters for 60 nurses at different 
stages of their training is also attached to the hospital at Tiruvalla. 
3,700 in-patients and 34, 452 out patients were treated here in 1963. 

N. S. S. Medical Mission Hospital, Pantalam 

The N. S. S. Medical Mission functions with its headquarters al 
Pantalam. It has its branches at b'chira (Quilon District) Perumpuzha 
(Quilon District) and Changanacherry (Kottayam District). The 
Mission Hospital at Pantalam, was established in December 1961. Its 
aims are to give medical aid, to establish branches and to train per¬ 
sonnel for the medical profession in its various branches. The staff 
consists among others, of 6 Doctors (including a Dental Surgeon), 
1 X-rav technician, 2 compounders, 1 Sister Tutor, 8 Nurses, 
20 Warders etc. The hospital has a bed strength of 120 (35 Medical, 
35 Surgical, 40 Maternity and 10 Children). The special facilities 
include one X-ray plant and a Laboratory, In 1963-64, 15,654 out 
patients and 2,873 in patients were treated here. There is an Auxiliary 
Nurse-Midwife Training Centre attached to this institution where 15 
candidates are admitted a nyear. The course is for 2 years. The 
entire expenditure of the Training Centre is met by the Government 
of India under the Community Development Programme. There is 
also a Family Planning Clinic attached to this ho pit .1, and the 
expenditure is met by the Government of India. 

Narayana Guru Medical Mission, Patirapally 

This institution was started in October 1955 to cater to the needs 
of poor patients. Approximately 200 persons get free treatment here 
every month. Fifty beds are provided to people of low income at a 
nominal fee of 25 paise per bed and 20 beds to those of the upper 
middle class at the rate of Re 1/- to 1150 per bed There is a T. B 
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Ward here with 25 beds on no cost basis and it is housed in a thatched 
shed. It is proposed to put up a pucca T. B. ward replacing the 
present thatched one at a cost of Rs. 50,000 which will include cost 
of beds etc., and also a well-equipped theatre which are badlv lack¬ 
ing now. 

There are about 40 persons on the staff including 4 doctors 
Attached to the hospital there is a well-equipped laboratory where all 
tests pertaining to clinical pathology, biochemistry etc., are being 
performed. There is also a well-equipped operation theatre attached 
to the hospital. The benefits of a dental clinic under a qualified 
dentist and the radiology department equipped with 2 2f-ray plants, 
ultra-violet and in'ra-red ray plants are also made available to the 
patients as and when needed. The total number of patients who 
received treatment from the Mission each year from 1962 64 is given 
below:- 


Year 

Out patients 

In-patients 

1962 

7,294 

1,814 

1963 

6.260 

1,558 

1964 

5,558 

1.349 


Sri Narayana Medical MissroN (General Hospital & T.B. Clinic) 

This institution, located in Sri Narayanapuram, Shertallai town 
was established in 1120 K. E. (1944). The Hospital has a bed 
strength of 100 in-patients. It has on its staff 6 Doctors and 9 Nurses. 
7,500 persons were treated here as out-patienes and 20 84 as in-patients 
in 1964 The institution has an Operation Theatre fully equipped 
with all modern facilities, a blood bank, a laboratory, and an X-ray 
unit. It has on its staff specialists for Gynaecoioay and Obstretics. 
This institution claims to be the first in the State to experiment 
plastic surgery. The hospital has assets worth Rs 5 lakhs In 1964 
it had an income of Rs. 1,62,000 and an expenditure of Rs. 1,65,000. 
It received Government grants totalling Rs. 59,000. About 30% of 
the patients were treated free 

Bharat Sevak Samaj—General Welfare Centre, Kattanam, 

Kayamkulam 

The Sevanam Hospital, Kattanam, was opened on 19th April, 
1953 under the auspices of the Bharat Sevak Samaj, and It has three 
branch dispensaries under it It is governed by a manag'ng committee 
of 7 elected members and 4 nominated members (ex-offick>\)i The 
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staff of the Hospital visit training camps and rural areas to give free 
medical aid and lectures on medical activities A Family Planning 
Clinic is also attached to this Hospital. The staff consists of 
2 Doctors, 3 Nurses, 2 Midwives, 2 Social Workers, 1 Compounder 
etc. The bed strength is 42; Trained midwives are sent out from 
here to villages to render free medical aid under proper supervision. 
No rent is recovered from the patients for accommodation provided 
in the Hospital and medicines are given free of cost in deserving cases. 
A well equipped Laboratory is a'tached to the Hospital for patholo¬ 
gical tests. The number of patients treated here during the ye.tr 
1963-64 came to 54,000. 

Sankara Memorial Hospital, Nanoiarkulkngara 

This hospital was started on January 1, 1959, by a private 
medical practitioner in memory of his father who died twenty-five 
years ago. It is situated to the south of Nangiarkulangara Junction, 
on the western side of National Highway 47. The staff consists of 
one Doctor, two Nurses-cum compounders, one male attender, two 
Voluntary Nurses and one sweeper. The bed strength is eleven. The 
number of patients treated in 1963-64 came to seven thousand. 

Malaya Dispensary and Nursing Home, Mavelikara 

This dispensary was started in 1946 with a bed strength of 4 and 
a staff consisting of one Doctor, one Compounder and one nurse The 
bed strength was increased to 11 in 1947 and 17 in 1955. The staff 
now consists of one Doctor, two Compounders, three Nurses, two 
Watchers and one Accountant. The number of in-patients treated 
during the year 1963-64 came to 335 and out-patients to 10,894 
Drugs Control Administration 

In Kerala State Drugs Inspectors appointed under Chapter IV of 
the Drugs and Cosmetics Act 1940 are functioning as District Officers 
under the control of the Drugs Controller who is the Head of the 
Department at the State level. There is one Drug Inspector for each 
revenue District except Alleppey which is under the additional charge 
of the Drugs Inspector, Ernakulam. The Drugs Inspector has to 
enforce the following laws and rules framed thereunder:- 
Drugs and Cosmetics A~t and Rules 1940 
Poisons Act 1919 and the Kerala Poison’s Rules I960 
Drugs and Migic Remedies (objectionable Advertisement) 

Act 1954. 

Dangerous Dru~s Act. 1930 limited to the Narcotic Policy of 
Government of India 
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The Drugs Inspector collects applications for grant of renewal 
of licensees and forwards them to the Licensing Authority (Druoe 
Controller) along with his remarks and recommendations. His main 
duty is, however, to con *uct inspections of premises whereve- 
D-ugs or Poisons are manufactured, stocked sold or distributed in 
the District. All licensed premises have to be inspected twice a venr 
b** ihe Drugs Inspector. He draws samples rf Drugs at regular 
intervals and sends them for analysis to tb° Government AnaWst. 
On receipt of orders from the Drugs Controller, he freezes Drugr 
which are declared as misbranded of not of standard quality. 

Family Planning 

Family Planning Programme is a centrally sponsored scheme 
with high priority. The Givernment of India have approved a 
scheme for the organisation of the staff pattern and programme of 
Fanv’lv Planning activities in all the States all over India. Under 
this scheme female Family Planning Field Workers and the M. C. H- 
workers will work as an integrated ’earn. For every 10,000 of the 
population, there is a M.C H. Centre. The building is centrally 
situated in the selected area. The Public Health Midwife or Auxilary 
Nnr e Midwife is resident in the quarters provided for her. Th e 
Health Visitor/Public Health Nurse resides in the headquarters o^ 
her jurisdiction. In the Heilth Cen>re«, ante-natal and Child 
Welfare Clinics "re held o« separate day 9 .. Tn ’he M C H. Cent r es 
the clinic is a combined ante-natal an 1 child welfare one. For the 
M.C.H. Centres outside the Health Units, Saturdays are clinic days - 
The midwives working in the wards assist in the ante-nate clinics. 

Domiciliary services to the mothers and toddlers shill be given 
by the Midwife primarily assisted and supervised bv the Health 
Visitor or Public Health v urse in the Health Hnits. Evety expectant 
mother is *0 be examined once a month upto 7 months, once in t'O 
weeks upto 9 months and once a week during the last month. The 
Public Health Midwife is to conduct at least 50% of the total bi’ths 
in the area allotted tn her. She should vis : t the mother once a day 
for the first three days after delivery and thereafter on alternate 
davs. Infants should be seen once a mon h and milestones in 
devplorments noted Toddlers should be visited once in three 
months Mid *ives working in Health Centres where there is no in 
pa’ient should work in the field on the days when the out pat’ent 
Department is closed in the afternoon 
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The Health Vigors Public H.-alth Nurses are to e (ablish close 
contact with ihe Wvnen's Organisations in their area. Mother catt 
class' s and Health Education shall be a reguiar feature- Tho tewing 
machine sup -lied to the Health Units could be used for tea bine th ■ 
moihe’s cutti-g and sewing. Clothes for the reedy mothers and 
children can be stiched Ly the staff as well as the mothers of ihe 
club. All expectant mothers within the area are fo be registered 
The UNICEF drugs and diet supplements are supplied every quarter 
under a UNICEF assisted M.C H programme Milk feeding centres are 
opened to cater to 100 persons each. Periodical recording of height 
and weight of the children is being done. 

The District Medical Officer of Health is the executive head of 
the Public Health staff in the iJistrict. There is one Assistant District 
Medical Officer of Health and one District Family Planning Medical 
Officer for supervising the M C H. activities and Family Planning 
activities under the District Medical Officer of Health, in the District 
level. Also there is one restrict Public Health v urse to supervise the 
M C. H. and Family Planning activities at the District level 

URB vN WaTPR SUPPLY SCHEMES 
At.leppey Water Supply Scheme 

The greatest draw-back of AMeppey town was for long in respect 
of good drinking water. Due to its peculiar geographical position 
the town is cut off from fresh water rivers while the physical features, 
and soil formation of the region render the supply of water from 
wells and ponds unwholesome. The town is built over a sandy belt 
of land, barely 3 miles broad. On the west there is the Arabian Sea 
and on the ea c t the Vembanad lake and the Pallathuruthy river. The 
water in the lake and lhat in the river for a distance of 20 miles above 
Alleppey town turn blackish during the hot weather, become unfit 
for drinking purposes and continue to be so for about 5 months. The 
source of supply has been mainly from shallow wells and ponds. 
The soil consists of hard, dark, brown, ferruginous sand and humus 
overlaid with fine white sand. Rain water readily soaks into the 
porous soil and appears as subsoil water in the wells and ponds. The 
water in the wells, though not blackish, is in the case of the majority 
of the wells, coloured dark brown, disagreeable both to the taste and 
appearance and unsatisfactory both from chemical and bacteriological 
stand-point. 

The question of protected water supply for domestic purposes 
engaged the attention of the Travancore Government from the year 
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1925 The main problem to be solved was in respect of the source of 
supply. Several suggestions were put forward during the period 
1925 to 1936. The idea of a distant source of supply, involving long 
lengths of mains over water-logged country, had to be given up on 
account of the prohibitive cost then estimated at Rs. 40 to 50 lakhs. 

he next alternative was to tan the subsoil sources at a depth of 15 
to 20 feet below the surface. This also had to be given up on account 
of the fact that the process of extracting and purifying water would 
have been elaborate. At this stage, a careful study of the available 
literature on the geoloaical formation of the coastal region suggested 
the possibility ofthe existence of ground water not deeper than 400fee l 
below the surface and investigation was directed towards prospecting 
for g ound water by means of deep-bore wells. 

The first experimental bore was commenced in April 1936. The 
very first trial proved an unqualified success and was immediately 
installed as a Bore well, 8 inches in diameter and 350 feet deep from 
the ground level Another reliable well of similar diameter and 370 
feet deep to serve as a standby was also installed, after further trials* 
With these two wells successfully in stalled the problem of th c 
source was solved. The water obtained from these wells was, on 
analysis, found to be quite clear and pure so that costly purification 
processes such as filtration were found unnecessary The investigation 
for the preparation of the scheme in all details commenced towards 
the close of the year 193^ and was completed early in 1937. The 
estimated cost of the scheme was Rs 10,80,00''. 

The Alleppey Water Supply Scheme is known as Maharani Sethu 
Parvathi Water Works. The details of the system are as follows 
Water is drawn from tube wells at Punnapra and Thookkukulam 
four mi : es and two mi’es respectively from the town. There are four 
reservoirs in various places of the town Water is pumped from the 
wells almost for all the 24 hours and these tanks are used for balant 
cing the supply. A total ->f 5,50,000 gallons per day is supplied for 
houses from these 'veils and reservoirs. There were 1,219 house 
connections in the town in 1953-64. Moreover, the Municipal Council 
has also provided public wells and tanks at different points in the 
town in order to provide drinking water during emergency. 
Kayamkui.am Water Supply Scheme 

Water Supply Scheme to Kayamkulam and Shertallai Munici¬ 
palities were included in the Third Five Year Plan The schemes 
were taken up in right earnest and even before they were completed 
in all respects water supply was commenced to the most needy parts 
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of these towns through street fountains. The date of initial commis¬ 
sioning of the Kayarnkulam Scheme was December 18,1963. Water 
was drawn from tube wells and supplied through 10 street taps 
provided in the main centres of the town. In addition, water wat 
supplied for the Ice plant installed near boat jetty and also for the 
Government Hospital. The supply system consists of 4” Tube Well 
and a 25.000 gallons capacity &.C.C. over-head tank. The distribution 
system is designed in such a way that adequate quantity of water 
would always be available for domestic purposes at a terminal press 
ure of 40' at all points in the distribution lines even during the peak 
demand period. The requirments of water are calculated at 20 
gallons per head per day. Three hundred street fountains are pro¬ 
posed for the whole town, in addition to house connections to b 
aken up after the full commissioning of the scheme. 

Out of three R. C. C. over-head tanks of 1 lakh gallon capacity 
proposed for the scheme, two have already been completed and the 
third is being erected. The cost of the scheme is estimated as 
Rs. 17,00,000. 

Shbrtallai Water Supply Scheme 

The date of initial commissioning of the Shertallai Water 
Supply is October 10, 1964. The source of water ‘•upoly here also 
is the tube well. In order to provide imtnediate benefit under the 
scheme to the inhabitants of Shbrtallai town 75 street taps have 
been provided in the first instance. The distribution system is 
desinged In such a way that there is a terminal head of 30’ at all 
taps in the line even during the pc ik demand period and a quantity 
of 20 gallons of water per head would be available everyday A 
total of the quantity of 320 street taps are proposed for the whole 
town in addition to house connections which would be taken up 
after tne whole scheme has been commissioned. 

An R.C.C. Over-head tank of one lakh gallons capacity has 
already been completed and another R.C.C. Over-head tank of 
20,000 gallon capacity is under construction- The cost of the 
schem is estimated as Rs. 26 04,000. 

Rural Water Supply Schemes 

Tne water supply position in villages is not very satisfactory. 
Nine villages outside the Kuttanad a;ea namely, Pandalam, 
Mannar, Haripad, Villazhikal, Mahadevikad, Purakkad, Ambala- 
puzha, Karthikapally and Arattupuzba have got protected water 
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supply schemes. The schemes are at present intended for supply 
through street taps alone. The maintenance charges of these 
schemes are met by the local bodies. The work on water supo y in 
the following centres is also in progress:- Airur, Pathiankara 

Nangiarkulangara, Vetfathukadavu. Pallana, Thanteermukkotn 
Karumady, Mutukulam, Chettikad and Devikuhngara. Inves*iga 
tion of schemes for proposed water supply In other villages is being 
conducted. 

Water Supply in Kuttanad 

Kuttanad is the.rtiost unfortunate area in Alleppey District in 
respect of the supply of protected water for human consumptio 
Water supply scheme* for four centres, viz,, Moakombu, Chamoa- 
ku'am Vezhapra, and Famankarl have already been commissioned 
Another one at Nedumudv is nearing completion, Water snnply 
schemes at PuHangadi and Takszhi ar* also be ! ng f aken up. Water 
sugrlv schemes for Kanjipad*m, Edathwa, Chempumpuram: Viya* 
puram etc , are under investigation. 

Drainage and Urban Sanitation 

There are no scientifically conceived drainage systems anywheer 
l.i the Distiic*-. But ord'nirv drains have h«“-n provided at impor 
tant pUces in man’C'pal ‘owns like Allep^y- D.aln« have been 
provided in ShertaPai town on either side of the Alleppev-Arur 
road and Vayalai road for a short distance and also at the St 
Mary’s School West Junction. Fresh water is drained off. 

In the A leppev Municipality, nightsoil from the bucket type 
latrines and septic tank la’rines is collected by scavengers in wheel 
barrows and depo-ited in drums placed in different places in the 
town. The«e drums are then removed in lorries to the trenching 
gound.The nightsoil,urine and the slaughter-house waste col ectetod 
are used fo r m nufacture of compost manure, Fou* workers are 
specially depute 1 for this purpose- Moreover, sweepers employed 
by the Municipality collect rubbish In dust bins k*pt in 
convenient places in the town. D is then removed in lorries and 
tractor trailors to the compost depot daily. Sullage from the septic 
ank« is removed occasionally as per the request of the home 
owners and mix-d With comoo^t Liquid slaughter house waste is 
also removed every dav in a tank trailor and used for compost 
nianuficture. One conservancy simplex treatment plant is also 
fctioning at the Nightsoil Depot. 
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In the Shertallii Municipality there are only sweepers and 3 
scavengers. \11 the important roads are clearned everyday. The 
lanes connected to these are swept twice a week and other road s 
nearby once a week. Kubbish is collected in dust bins provided by 
the Municipality, It is transported in the Municipal hand-cart to two 
rubbish depots in Wards No.XVII and VIII. The same is periodically 
auctioned and disposed. Action is being taken to produce compost 
out of this rubbish. Collection and removal of nightsoil is not don e 
here- Only road scavenging is done. Three scavengers are employed 
by the Municipality. They attend to the cleaning of drains, public 
urinalas, slaughter houses and road scavenging. No public latrine.ha* 

been provided here. 

In the Tiruvalla Municipality private scavenging has not been 
introduced while in Mavelikara it has been introduced on a limited 
scale. The public health staff of the Municipality attend to the 
general sanitation work 

Slum Clearance 

A detailed scheme for slum clearance has been prepared by the 
AUeppey Municipality with the concurrance of the Chief Town 
Planner of the State Government and a site of about 2 acres of land 
has been acquired for its implementation. In Shertallai Municipality 
no area has so far been declared as s’uu area and hence no 
action has been taken in the matter of slum clearance. But the 
area lying on the eastern side, of the A.S. Canal from the public latrine 
upto Kayal with the Pallithodu beside it is considered to be a slum 
area and steps are being taken to improve the area There is no slum 
clearance scheme at present in the Tiruvalla Municipality But a 
portion Ward X and Municipal Colony in Ward XIV have been 
included in slum clearance scheme under the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
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CHAPTER- XVil 
OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour welfare measures are implemented in Kerala mainly 
by the Department of Labour and the Chief Inspectorate of 
Factories and Boilers. Tne Depdtment of Labour is responsible 
for the adminis ration of the vast majority of 1 .bour laws*, while 
the Inspectorate of F ictories and Boilers administers the Fact* ries 
Act 1948, the Payment of wages Act 1936 ) in respect of factories, 
the Kerala Maternity Benefit Act ( 1957 ) aud the Indian Boiler’s 
Act 1923. 

The DLt'ict Labiur Officer, Alleppey, is the head of the 
Labour Depar meat in the District. There are 10 Assist nt Labour 
Officers in this Distrct to assist ths District L bour Officer in his 
work. Of these three have their offices in Alleppey tovn itself while 
the other seven have their offices local-d a» Chengi^niir, Edathva, 
KayamkuUm, MaveLkira, M inkonipu, Shertallai, and Tiruvalla 
In idditicn, there is a Special Officer for C iir Industries and an 
Inspector u id r the Shops and EsUb ishments Act The District 
Labour Officer is t he Conciliation Officer as per section 2 (d) of the 
Industrial Disputes Act. He initiates con iiiaiion proceedings for 
the settlement of disputes. As the concilation power has not been 
vested in the Assistant Labour Officers the latter try to settle 
disputes by mediation and by joint discussions and in the event of 
their failure to achieve a >ett ement, the matter Is referred to the 
District Labour Officer. Each As<istant Labour Officer is assisted 
by on? or two Welfare Assistants also The statement of the work' 
done by the Labour Department in tb s Distiict with the number 
of disputes that arose and were settled, the nuenebr of strikes and 
lock-outs, the number of man-days lost and the number of cases 
of adjudication daring each of the years from 1958 to 1964 is givon 
below. 

Particulars of work done by the Labour Department 
( 1968-59 to 1063-64 ) 

Number of Number of Number Number Number Number of 
disputes disputes of of lock- of man- cases of 
Year that arose settled strikes outs days adjudi- 

lost cation 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1958-59 

1,837 

1.773 

10 

2 

65 935 

20 

1959-60 

1,603 

1,429 

7 

1 

2 239 

28 

1960 61 

1,409 

U«o 

9 

• • 

3 139 

18 

1961-62 

1.458 

1,156 

. . 

• • 

3,840 

17 

1962-63 

1 1 7 8 

894 

3 

t 

7,501 

18 

1961-64 

1 042 

841 

4 

• • 

77,232 

21 

Inspectorate Of 

Factories & Boilers 





The Inspectorate of Factories and Boilers functions under the 
Chief Jn«pector of Factories end Boilers with headquarters at 
Trivandrum. The Chief Inspector conducts inspeclons of factories 
within the State, The e is a Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories 
and Boilers to a sist him and also in the adminstration of the 
Factories; Act, the Payment of Wages Act in respect of factories, 
tha Ifaternit* Benefit Act in respect of fsctories, and the Indian 
Boilers Act. In addition there is a Medical Inspector of Factories 
who visits factories within the State and give advice on matters 
relating to the safety and health of workers and suggests measures 
for prote tton against iudu*trial hatsrds. While the above officers 
have State-wide jurisdiction the Regional Inspectors of F.-ctories 
and the Inspe<tors of Factories conduct inspections of factories in 
their respective jurisdictions which coma under Sec. 2 (m) of the 
Factories Act (mfjor fretorie*) and of enforce the provisions 
of the Factories Act end Payment of Wages Act and the rules 
framed thereunder. The Additional tnsoecturs of Facto ies inspect 
factories in their -re«prctive jurisdictions, which come under fcec. 85 
•f the Fac^orie Act (minor factories) and enforce the provisions 
of the Factories Act and -Payment of Wages Act and the rules 
framed thereunder. The Inspectresses of Factories for Women 
Welfare attend to the enfoocement of the provisions of the Mater- 
ni'y Benefit Act and aNo certain provisions of the Factories Act 
& Rules relating t employment and welfare of women and children 
Ihe Regional Tnsrrcior* of Facmrj's supervise also the inspection 
work of the Ins ector-i of Factories and Add tronal inspcctorors of 
Factories within th* region. 

The administrative set-up of the Inspectorate in regard to 
Alleppej District is as follows. 
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(1) Factory Inspectoral 
Inspector of Factories, 
Alleppey (Factories coming 
under Sec 2 (m) of the 
Factories Act). 

Additional Impector of 
Factories. Alleppey 
I Factories notified 
under Sec. 85 of the 
Factories Act). 


Juri Jsiction 

Taluks of Shettnllai, Ambalapuzha 
and Karthiakapally of A'leppey 
District. 


- do - 


Regional Inspector of 
Factories, Kottayam 
(Factories coming 
under Sec,2 (m) of the 
Factories Act. 


Additional Inspector of 
Factories, Kottayam 
(Factories notified under 
Sec- 85 of the Factories 
Act. 

Inspectress of Factories 
for Women Welfare, 
Kundara. 


Taluks of Msvelikara Chengannur, 
Tiruvalla and Kuttansd of Alleppey 
District, Taluks of Kottayam, 
Changanacherry, Vaikam, Minachi), 
Peermade, Kanjirappally and 
Udumbanchoia of Kottayam Distr¬ 
ict Pathanamthitta Taluk of Qtiilon 
District and Thodupzha Taluk of 
Eroakulam District. 


- do - 


The whole of Trivandrum, Quilon 
Alleppey Districts and the Kottay¬ 
am 


District excluding Devicolam 


(2) Boiler Inspectorate 
Inspectort of Boilers 
Quiton, 


Taluk. 

The wha'c of Trivandrum, Quilan and 
Alleppey Districts a »d Uie Kottayam 
District excluding Taluks cf Vaikam, 
Devicolam and Udutnban'ho'a. 


The labourers in this District enjoy several amenities- The 
employees of the State Transport Department have a Departmental 
Canteen where food and »ther refre hments are served at teduceds 
rates. A comfortable building has been provided near the Depart 
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mental Bus Station where the transport employees can have their 
rest during off-duty hours- There is a good Sports and Arts Club 
in the District to provide facilities for amusements and recreation 
to the departmental staff .In almost all major factories of the District 
the employees are pursuaded by the Labour Department to provide 
special facilites such as Reading Rooms,Canteens etc. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is enforced by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commissioner and the workers who sustain injuries or meet with 
fatal accident in the course of their work are giv;n suitable compcns. 
ation under the provisions of the Act. Under the Plantation Labour 
Act the employees in plantations are provided with sufficient housing 
facilities. The Chief Inspector of Plantations, Kottayam, is the 
authority for the enforcement of the Act. The employees are also 
benefited by such Acts as the Kerala Maternity Benefit Act(1957), the 
Employees Provident Fund Act (1952) and the Employees State 
Insurance Act (1948). Details of the benefits conferred by the-e Acts 
are given below. 

Maternity Benbfit Act 

The labourers derive considerable benefit from the provision! 
of the Kerala Maternity Benefit Act 1937. A statement furnishing 
details of the maternity benefits enjoyed by women workers empl¬ 
oyed ir f dories in the Alleppey District in each of the years from 
1957-1966 is given below. 

Maternity benefits enjoyed by women workers employed in factories 

in the AHeppey District ( 1957 1966 ) 



Total number Total number 
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Employee’s Provident Fond Scheme 
The Employees’Provident Fund Act 1952 which it applicable 
to *6 classified industries and establishments is in force in this 
District, Any establishment which has completed 3/5 years of exist¬ 
ence and employs 15/20 workers as the case may be and which Is 
engaged in any of the 86 notified industries or establishments is 
covered by the Act. The Act can also be extended to any estiblish- 
ment under Seetion I (4) if the employers and the majority of ihe 
employees jointly request tor such extension. In this District only 
15 industries satisfy the requirements for coverage and 56 establi¬ 
shments with an employment strength of 9,567 workers had been 
brought under coverage of the Employees Provident Fund Act in 
the Allcppey District in October 1964. Ot these 8,895 workers were 
contributing to the Provident Fund. An industry-wise break up of 
establishments and employees and subscribers is given below. 
Industry-wise statement of establishments etc. covered by tbe 


Employees’ Provindent Fund Scheme 
( October 1964 ) 


SI. 


Numb r ot 

Number of 

Number 

No. 

Industry 

establi¬ 

employ¬ 

of sub¬ 



shment*. 

ees. 

scribers 


Total: 

56 

9,567 

8,895 

1 

Edifcl Oils 

10 

366 

342 

2 

Printing 

3 

81 

65 

3 

Rubber and Rubber Products 1 

288 

281 

4 

Autombile Repairing ifeServi- 

- 1 

5 

5 


cing 



5 

Road Motor Transport 

11 

321 

293 

6 

Heady & Fine chemicals 

1 

101 

89 

7 

Hotels & Restarurants 

2 

29 

24 

8 

Sugar 

1 

934 

932 

9 

General Engineering 

1 

72 

72 

10 

Rubber Plantation 

1 

9 

9 

11 

Trading and Commeicial 

9 

523 

498 


Estts 




12 

Distribu ing of Petroleum 

2 

64 

64 

13 

Cint mi Theatres 

1 

39 

36 

14 

Wood Industry 

4 

139 

124 

15 

Cashewnut Industry 

6 

6,586 

6,057 

16 

Setion 1 (4) 

2 

8 

8 
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It may be noted that the contribution payable te the Emyloy- 
ee’s Provindent Fund by the employees is 6 J per cent of the basic 
wages, dearness allowance and retaining allowances paid to each of 
the employees. The employee’s contribution is fixed as being equal 
to the contribution paid by the employer in respect of him. But 
in respect of certain industries the rite of contribution is 8 percent' 
However, an employee can contribute over and above the st*tutor/ 
minimum, provided the employer agrees to pay thr administrative 
charges for such enhanced rate also. The following non-refundable 
advances are also given to the members of the Provident Fund 
under certain conditions:-(1) advance for payment tow irds insur¬ 
ance policies, (2) advance for house construction, (3) advance for 
purchase of shares of consumers co-operative, (4) special advance 
for temporary closare of estabiisnment and (5) advance for illness 
in certain cases. 

Employees State Insurance Scheme 

The Employees State Insurance Scheme was implemented in 
this District with effect from September 16, 1956. The numher of 
employees covered by the Employees State Insurance Scheme in 
September 1964 was 4,338. A» only factories employing 20 , r n ore 
and using power come under the purview of the Eroyloyees State 
insurance Act only the employees of such establishments are 
covered under the scheme. The details of the centres where the 
Ichrme was functioning, the date of implementation of the scheme 
and the number of persons covered in each centre in September 1961 


are given below. 

Centre 

Date of 

Number of persons 


implementation 

covered 

Beach ward 

September 16,1956 

743 

Factory Ward 

» 

1.S54 

Patirappally 

9/ 

1,286 


In addition 365 insured persons were residing in scattered 
areas. 


In 1964 four Employees State Insurance Dispensaries were 
functioning in this District. Of these three were located in the Beach 
Ward, Factory Ward and Patirappally while the fourth one was a 
Mobile Dispensary. A statement of the staff facilities provided for 
each of the Dispensaries is given below. 
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B. S. I. Dispensary, Beach Ward 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2) 

do Factory Ward 

2 

i 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3) 

do Patiraopally 

2 

i 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 ) 

do Mobile, Alleppey 

1 

— 

... 

1 

1 

1 


Ul 

► 

"S3 

Q 


1 

In addition, for the in-patient treatment of the insured persons 
10 General Beds and 4 Maternity Beds were reserved in the District 
Hbspital. Alleppey and W imen and Children’s Hospital, AHeppey, 
rerpecHvely- A certain number of beds for f. 8 patients had been 
reserved in the T.B. Hospital, Pulayanarkotta, Trivandrum. 

Old Age Pension 

Th* Kerala Government introduced with effect from November 
1, I960 a scheme for the grant of pension to destitutes who are 70 
years of age or more Later the age limit was related to 65 years. 
The maximum amount of pension allowable under this scheme is 
Rs. 15 oer mensem. Till the end of 1966-67 a to'al number of 2 263 
p*rsonsd been granted pension in this District. The year war 
details of expenditure incurred unier the scheme are given below. 


Year 

Amount disbu: 
Rs. 

1960—61 

780.10 

1961—62 

60,795.00 

1962—63 

166,568.90 

1963-64 

174,049 93 

1964-65 

187,150.94 

1965 -66 

180,713 45 

1966 -67 

181,304.25 


T. B. A. Scheme 


A scheme for financial assistance to indigent T-B. patients 
among the general public is being implemented in Kerala with effect 
from 19b3-64. This is intended mainly to helo those who have failed 
to get a jmission to T.B. Hospitals and are in dire need of financial 
help to safeguard tbeir health. A sum of Rs. 30 per mensem is 
granted to a patient tor a period of 6 months in the first instance 
and it is likely to be renewed for another period of 6 months in 
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really deserving cases. A Taluk-wise statement of the number of 
T.B, patients who received such assistance up to March 31, 1967 is 
given below. 

Taluk No. benefited 


Ambalapuzha 

294 

Mavelikara 

1S3 

Chengannur 

71 

Tiruvalla 

129 

Kuttanad 

62 

Karthikapally 

304 

Shertailai 

206 


The amount disbursed under the 9cbeme in each year is given 
below. 

Year Amount 

Rs 

1964 -65 47.248.18 

1965- 66 93,799.81 

1966- 67 47,709.40 

Widow’s Pension 

The scheme for pension to widows was implemented from 1964. 
It is given to destitute widows having no income of their own or 
having income of Rs. 15 per mensem a id below. The maximum 
pension allowable is Rs. 15. The number of persons benefitted till 
ths.sad of 1966-47,the amount disbuised under the scheme are given 
belo*. 


Year 

Number of 

Amount 

disbursed 


beneficiaries 

R$. 

1964-65 

513 

24 105.09 

1965—66 

604 

1,01,800.13 

966—67 

69 

1,14,910 22 


Grant-in-aid to Physically Handicapped Persons 

A scheme for grant-in-aid to physically disabled and handi¬ 
capped destitutes without any sources of income and having no 
relatives of over 20 years was introduced in 1964-65. The maximum 
grant that can be made is Rs. 15 per mensem The ye-»wise details of 

the number of beneficiaries and the amount disbursed are given 
below- 
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Amount 


Year 

Number of 

disbursed 


beneficiuks 

R? 

1964—65 

17 

605.96 

1965-66 

45 

\857.37 

1966-67 

79 

1 4,842,93 


Prohibition 

Piohibition has no; been in force anywhere in the Alleppey 
District, 

ADVANCEMENT OF BACKWARD COMMUNITIES 

The Scheduled Castes and Sch-duled Tribes from the most 
dep essed section of the community. The Department of Harijm 
We f re ottends to the work connected with their social an i 
economic upldt. The District Welfare office, Alleppey started 
funciioning in 1158-59. The District Welfare Officfcr, Atlepoey is 
assisted by 7 Taluk Welfare Inspectors at Tiruvalla. Cheng Hour a 
Mavolikara Karthikapally. Ambalapruzha, Knttanad and Sher'aHa* 
and one Co-operative Inspector and ou» Industrial Supervisor- The 
Co-operative Inspector (H.W.) Alleppey is to attend to the work* 
connected with the Harijan Co-operative Societies in Ai'eppey 
Distrirt and the Industrial Supervisor whose office is housed at 
Ern ikulam and has jurisdiction over the District of Alleppey, 
Ernakulam and Trichur is to supervise the working of the training 
cenires of this Department A District Advisory Committee with 

the District Collector as vhairman gives advice on matters pertain¬ 
ing o i he uplift of Harijans. 

There are no Scheduled Tribes in Alleppey District and hence 
the scheme* for the welfare of Scheduled Tribes are not imple¬ 
mented here But there are Scheduled Castes in all p->rts of the 
District. Most of *ne HaHians do not possess lands even for house 
sites Hrpce colonies are established in the different parts of the 
District The de ails of 18 colonies established In Alleppey District 
till 1964-65 are furnished below. 



Harijm Colonies (1984-6$) 

SI. No. Name of Coloay Village Taluk Extent Number ot 
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The occupants of the colonies are eligible for house constructi¬ 
on grants. Moreover, there is also a scheme called “ Improvement 
to Colonies ” which was introduced in 1962-63. Under this scheme 
the colony at Kaviyur in Tiruvalla Taluk was taken up for impro¬ 
vement in 1962-63 ani the colony at Aranmula in Chengannur 
Taluk in 1963-64. A common buliding has been constructed in each 
of the colonies for congragation purposes. Latrines of tne improved 
type have bean constructed in ths Aranmula col >ny. 

Harijtns in Allepoey District generally live in thatched huts 
They are too poor to attend to the tim«ly rethatching and repairs 
works of the houses year by year. Taking this fact into cmsideration 
Government, have launched a scheme for provding the Harijans 
with tiled house* An amount of Rs- 1,000 is being given to each 
selected beneficiary- The selection of beneficiaries is being done by 
the District Advistorv Committee. During the years 1958-59 to 
1963-64, a total of 324 houses were constructed in Alleppey District 
The year wise and Taluk-wise numoer of houses constructed 
during the period are furnished below. 

Houses constructed for Harijans 
(1958-59 to 1963-64) 

SI 


No. Taluk 1958-59 

195 9 60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Total: 61 

SO 

55 

55 

60 

43 

I Ambalapzha 10 

8 

6 

6 

9 

8 

2 Shertal'ai 9 

7 

8 

7 

9 

5 

3 Karthikapally 7 

7 

9 

8 

8 

5 

4 Mavelikara 7 

8 

9 

10 

9 

7 

5 Tiruvalla 7 

8 

7 

7 

9 

6 

6 Chengannur 14 

8 

10 

10 

9 

7 

7 Kuttanad 7 

4 

6 

7 

7 

5 


In order to provide the Hmjans with drinking water facilities 
Government have laun hed a scheme for sinking wells in important 
centre*. Till 1964-65 a t >t d of 65 wells had been sunk at Alleppey 
District with funds set apart for the purpose by the Harijan welfare 
Department Of these 9 were in Cherganrure Taluk, t> in Ambalapu- 
zha Taluk, 4 in S hertallai Taluk, tO in Mayelikara Taluk, 19 in 
Tiruvalla Taluk, 7 in Karthikapally and 10 in Kuttanad Taluk. 

Burial grounds are also provided in the different parts of the 
District for the use of the Harijans. In 1964-33 there were 18 of 
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tfcem in Alleppay District- 6 in Karthikapally, 2 in Ambalphaua, 
in Kuttanad, 2 in Mavehkara, 4 in Chengannur and 3 in Tiruvalla. 

The Department of Harijan Welfare has also taken steps for 
the estab lshment of Co-operative Societies annng Schedu'ed 
Castes and other backward communities. It is seen that 27 societies 
had been opened in ‘his District till 1964-65. 

In order to enable the Hirijans to start trades in which they 
are proficient the Department gives subsidy to technically trained 
persons and traditional occupants. During 1959-60,6 persons were 
given subsidy amounting to Rs. 2,190 and during 1960-61 eleven 
Scheduled Castes persons were given subsidy amounting to Rs. 
2,200 and 29 persons belonging to other Backward communities 
subsidy amounting to Rs. 7,250 for the purchase of cquiqmsnts and 
acceesories required for settling in trade. 

Financial assicance to persons suffering from social handicaps 
due to inter-caste marriagJ is being given from 1962 64 and by 
1964-65 five couples had been given financial assistance at the rates 
of Fs- 50 ). 

Government have alsi given interest-free loans to deserving 
Harijans from 1963-64 onwards for conducting business. Till 1964-65 
( wo persons were given 'loans at the rate of Rs. 1,000 each in this 
•istrict. 

A Statement of expenditure incurred on Harijan uplift under 
Plan and non-Plan Schemes in this District from 1958-59 to 1963-64 
is furnished below. 

Expenditure incurred under Plan and non-Plan Schemes under 

Harijan Welfare ( 1958-59 to 1963-64 ) 

Year Plan Schemes Non-Plan Schemes 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1958-59 

571 995.49 

136,332.46 

1959 60 

600, 93.13 

209,373.32 

1960-61 

888,934.14 

192,768.95 

1961-62 

735,195.38 

351,088.18 

1962-63 

715,440.59 

463,905.90 

1963-64 

729,881.16 

581,990.99 


Public Trusts and Charitable Endowments Heading 
Devaswams 

The Travancore Devaswatn Board administers the Hindu Religi¬ 
ous and Charitable Institutions in the erstwhile Travnncore area 
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of the State. There is the office of m Assistant Commissioner of 
Devaswams at Vnbalapuzua. For purposes of adminisiration the 
Devaswam or temples are constituted into Groups each of which is 
under the charge of a Superintendent appointed by the Hoard. The 
Devaswams in AHeppey District come mainly within the following 
eroups viz , Ambalapuzha, Mavelikara, Aranmula, Tir valla and 
Karunagappally. The details of the number of Devaswams in each 
of the Groups are given below. 



Number of 

Devaswam- in the Group 

No. Group 

Major 

M inor 

Petty 

Personal Deposit 

1 

Ambalapuzha 

10 

24 

16 

4 

2 

Mavelikara 

18 

U 

56 

7 

3 

Aranmula 

11 

11 

41 

9 

4 

Tirvualla 

8 

26 

30 

8 

5 

Karunagappally 

11 

14 

54 

7 


In addition to 

the temples the 

Board 

is also running a 


institutions like schools, libraries, orphanages etc. in this District- 
It runs High Schools at Takazhi and Tiruvalla and an Upper Pri- 
nnry School at Chang imkari. The Sri Chitra Hindu Religious Libr¬ 
aries at Mavelikara, Chengann ir, Aranmula, Tiruvalla and Ambala- 
puzfaa are also run by the Devaswam Board in this District. There 

is an Orphange at Haripad which is also functioning under the 
Devaswam Board. 

Wakf Board 

The Muslim religious and charitible institutions like mosques 
Wakf properties etc., are administered by the Kerala Wakf Board 
which was set up oa October I, 1960 under the provisions of the 
Wakf Act. 1954. There is a District Sub-Committee of the Wakf 
Board to superintend the administration of Muslim religious and 
charitable institution in Alleppey. According to the Kerala Muslim 
Directory (1950) there are 156 mosques in this District. 

Poor Homs, Alleppey 

Originally established in May 1944 bv the Vanchi Poor Fund, 
the Poor Home, Alleppey, was taken over by the Alleppey Munici- 
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pality in March 1959. The object of the Home is to feed the poor 
and provide them with shelter to prevent bigging. In 1963-64 
ther* were 150 members in* the Home. Of these 37 were school-going 
boys. The inmates are proridod with fjee food and recreational facil- 
ti< s. Jobs are alsT secured for some of them. '1 here was an endowm¬ 
ent of Rs. 1,11,3900 to the credit of the Alleppey branch of the 
Vanchi Poor Fund with the Van;hi Poor Fund, Tr vandrum. Its 
assets include 4 acres of land worto Rs. 80,000, ten buildings worth 
Rs. 50,000 and utensils and items of furriture vorth Rs. 50 903. The 
annual expenditure of the institution came to Rs. 23,321 87. The 
expanses were met from the interst accruing on the endowment 
(Rs 3,339), grant from the Government (Rs. 12,000), and municipal 
revenues. 



CHAPER XVIII 

PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 
Representation In the State and Union Legislatures 

In the General Elections of 1957 and 1960 the Quilon District 
was split up into 13 consul*tiencies for the purpose of elections to 
the State legislature. They were Kayamkulam, Karthikappally, 
Haripad, Mavelikara, Aranmula. Kalluppara Tiruvalla, Chennannur 
Alleppey, Mararikulam, Shertillai, Arur and Thakazhi. Mavelikara 
was a double member constituency and all others were single 
member constituencies. After 1960, the double member constituency 
of Mavelikara was split up into two constituencies viz. Mavelikara 
and Pant Warn and the Alleppey District came to have 14 constituen¬ 
cies. As per the de-limitation of the constituencies effected in 1963 
on the basis of which the General Elections were held in 1965 the 
Distrct has 14 constituencies as follows: Arur, Shertallal, Mararik¬ 
ulam, Haripad, Alleppey, Ambalapuzha. Kuttanad, Kayamkulam, 
Tiruvalla Kalluppara, Aranmula, Cbengannur, Mavelikara and 
Pantalam, 

As for representation in the Lok Sabha the people of the 
Alleppey District cast their votes in four Par iamentary Constitue¬ 
ncies, viz, Ambalapuzha, Quilon, Mavelikara and Tiruvalla. Of 
these the Ambalapuzha Parliamentary Constituency fell completely 
within this district and it consisted of the Assembly Constituencies 
of Arur, Shertallai, Mararikulam, Alleppey, *'fKarthikappally 
Takszhi, and Haripad. The other three constituencies are inter 
District ones. The votes of Kayamkulam Assembly Con«tituercy 
are in the Quilon Parliamentary Constituency, those of Wavelika- 
ta, Pantalam and Chogaonur in the Mavelikara Parliamentary Cone- 
stituencT and thoes of Aranmula, Tiruvalla and Kalluppara in the 
TiruvaPa Parliamentary Con tituency. 

Political Parties and Organisations 

The major political parties in this District are the Indian 
National Congress, the Communist Party of India (Marxist), the 
Communist Party of India (Rightist), the Revolutonary Socialist 
Party (R S. P.), the Samyukta Socialist p art y (formerly) the Praja 
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Socialist Party, the Muslim League, and the Kr rala Congress. The 
Communist Party (M*r>its), and the Kerala Congr- ss did not exiit 
as separte political parties firing the ele .ti >n* priod to 1965. They 
are off-shoots of the Communist Party of India and the Ind'an 
National Congress re*pectivtly and consist of persons who broke 
away fr mn the parent org*n satioas. These two parties contested 
the elections in 1965 and showed themselves to be considerably 
influential in this District. 

We tr-ay get an idea of the rehtiv* strength of the politic^ 
parties from a study of the results of ii e G* nerai Flections of 1957 > 
1960, 1962 and 1965. It may be noted ti at w l ile election* to both 
the Stat AsSemb’y and the Lok S bh» were h Id in Ksr«lt in 1957» 
only eltctioos to the State 6sstmbly were hell in 19(50 and 1965 
; nd the elections to the Lok Sabha in 1965. A mid-term election 
wa« rendeed nece^ary in 1960 following tha dismissal of the Com* 
mnnist Min stry a-d the promulgation of President’s Rale in July 

1959 A similar election to the State Legislature followed In 1965 
after the fall of the Sanker Minist y in September 1964 and the 
promulgation of the President’s Rule. In 1957 all the po i i;al 
parties contested the elections indepe identic without entering into 
electoral .Vjustmennts On tic t'V'er hand in the electio s of 

1960 which followed the dismlssa'of th; Communist Government 
the Cen ress aad the P S.P entered’nto electoral alliance and 
they were supported also by the Kerala Sta'e Muslim Leiyne which 
7 ad iis own followers among t' e Muslime of the District- The Com¬ 
munist P. rty and the R S P. fought the el-c ions independently* 
However, as the R.S.P. d d n- t er ioy ’egal re;ignition as a State 
Pat tv in 1960 it*- candidates w^re included among t'-e Independent* . 
By ttm tim< of the General Elections of I°65 the political situa ion 
had chant ed considerably. Internal disse sions had broken out In 
the Indian Nuional Congress anl the Commnuist Party of India- 
A section of the Congressmen who broke away from the parent 
organisation had formed themselves into the Kerala Congress. The 
extremist section of the Communist Party also left the parent body 
j nd formed the new Communist Party (Marxist). The old Praja 
Socialist P ttyh>d transformed itself into he Samyukta Socialist 
Party (S.S.P) In the General Elections of 1965 which followed 
the fall of th* Congress Ministry headed by R. Sankar (September 
19645, the Indian National Tongre s <cnte$ted without entering 
into any eleefinra) alliance with other partus. The Communist 
Party ofIncia (Rightist) and the Revo’utior: ry °ociil.st Party had 
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formed themselves into a United Front. The Left Communist Party 
and the S.S.P. had entered into an electoral adjustment for division 
of seats. The Kerala Congress had entered into an allaince with 
the Muslim League. A comparative study of the election results of 
1957, 1960 and 1965 would throw considerable light on the relative 
strength of the parties. 

In 1957 for the 14 Assembly seats from this District there were 
altogether 48 candidates in the field-13 Congressmen, 12 Communists 
10 Praja Socialists, 4 R.S.P. members and 4 Independents. Out of a 
total of 840 988 votes in the electoral register 969, 094 valid votes 
were polled. Out of this the Indian National Congress got 265, 479 
votes (38.13«/»), the Communist Party 301,544 votes (43.33»/«), the 
Praja Socialist party 60, 370 votes (8.70 fc), the R.S.P. 20,113 votes 
(3.02%) and the Independents 47,588 votes (6.84%). It may be 
seen that the Communist Party polled the largest percentage of 
votes, with the Congress coming second and the P.S.P. third. The 
Communist Party secured 9 seats, the Indian National Congress 4 
seats and the Independents one seat. All the other parties drew 
blank. 

In the General Elections of 1960 there were 27 candidates in 
the field. 13 Congressmen, 1 Communists, 11 Praja Socialist and 2 In¬ 
dependents. There were 875,116 voters m the Electoral Roll and the 
total number of valid votes polled came to 875,129. Out of this the 
Indian National Congress got 442,691 votes (52.62 &), the Communist 
Party of India 369,029 votes ( 42 24% ), the P. S P. 28,433 votes 
(2.05 %) and the Independents 34,976 votes 3*09%) It m y be noted 
that the Indian National Congress polled the largest number of votes 
with the Communist coming second. Out of the 14 seats the congress 
got 8 the Communists 5 and the independent one. 

Coming to the General Elections to the Lok Sabha in 1957 the 
Indian National Congress, the Communist Party of India and the 
Praja Socialist Party contested the seats from the Ambalapuzha 
Parliamentary Constituency which fall completeld within th e 
District Out of 324, 471 valid votes polled the Congress got 37 , 016 
(42.23%), the Communist Party of India 167, 211 (51.53 0 *) and the 
Praja Socialist Party. 2,044 (6.24»/»). The seat was annexed by the 
Communist Ptrtyof India In the 1962 Election to the Lok Sbh* 
there was a straight contest between the P. S P. and the Communist 
Party in the constituency. The Communist candidate polled 170170 
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votes and the P. 8. P. 158,937 votes and the seat was won by the 
Communist Party The other three constituencies are inter-district 
ones and analysis of the votes polled ia them is not stricty relevant. 


In the mid-term elections of 1968 there was a new alignment of 
political farces in Kerala. At the time of the dissolution of the 
Assemble in 1964 there were 4 recognised political parties, viz., the 
Indian National Congress, the Communist Party of India, the Praja 
Socialist Party and the Muslim League. A split in the Communist 
Party had brought into existence in 1965 another party which called 
itself the Communist Party of India (Marxist). Moreover, the Praja 
Socialist Party had merged itself with the Socialist Party and the 
new party that emerged had come to be knownas the Samyukta Soci¬ 
alist Party. The fifteen Congress M. L. A. who had broken away* 
from the Congress party in the dissolved Assembly had now formed 


the Kerala Congress. The number of candidates sponsord by each 
political party for the 14 seats in the Alleppey District in the electi¬ 
on of 1965 was as follwos: 

Party No- of candidates 

Indian National Congress 14 

Kerala Congress 12 

Commnnist Party (Marxist) 9 

Communist Party of India 10 

Samyukts Socialist Party 3 


Others 


16 


An analysis of the electorate and the votes polled in the elections 


is given below:- 


No. of Seats contested 

14 

No. of Men Electors 

4,44,839 

No. of Women Electors 

4,70,357 

Total No. of Electors 

9,15,196 

No. of men Electors Voted 

3,50,981 

No. women Electors votd 

3,67,0°4 

Total No of Electors voted 

7,17.985 

No- of valid votes polled 

7,09,926 

Percentage of electors voting 

77,71 


The party-wise figures and Percentages of voting were as 
follows 

Party 


Indian National Congress 


Total No. of Percent 

Votes polled tage 

2,15,378 30,34 
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ttLirm 


Kerala Conjraas 

2.17,033 

30.57 

Comm mist Party of India 

1 42,705 

20.10 

(Marxist) 



Communist Party of India 

48 866 

6.88 

Samyukta Socialist Party 

30,060 

4,23 

Otheis 

55,884 

7.87 


Newspapers and Periodicals 

Th- Mteppey District h sarelativly unimportant place'n the 
field o f journalism in K rala. f'nl-three evemn? newspapers are 
published from here. They are the Kerala the Vidarsanam 

and the Tberadesh, Th- Keniabho^rai co ”m^ n red publication 
from AHeopey t wn in 19S f >, the Nida-*.'nam in *963 md th- T eer- 
adesh in 1967 » o' tV«e paper* > as a cY-ulation ranging from 

15 n t- 2000 copies. The ne «spap*rs currently in ci-culatinn in 
Albprey Dist ict '’e m i 1 t' *e 'vhich are pu‘1 shed fu m ubid e 
the District. TheRg'r-s if circulation of «orne >uch ne»srapers in 
this District in 1967 are given beluW: 

Newspaper N<>. of c pif s in 

circulation, 


1 . 

Malayata Man rsma (Kitbyam) 

31 405 

2. 

K-rala Kaumndi 'Trivandrum) 

14,134 

3 

Mat v rubhoomi (Emakulam) 

10,988 

4. 

Kcraladhwani fKottaram) 

5,315 

5. 

Valayalarajyara (Quilon) 

3,486 

6. 

Peepitra (K«ttavam) 

?,R42 

7. 

Kerala Bhushanam (Kotbyatn) 

2,006 


No important periodirds are oublshel from Albpoey Disttict 
e cepf an art jour*’.al call-d th ) Kerab Sree and c rme magaz nes 
d-vot d to religion and rh lo < phv , ubllshed by f'hri tian '*iss ons 
The dc i iled partic brs f suc v journals are given in the Chapter 
on “ Education and Culture 

Voluntary c ocial Devices Organisations 

Brief accounts rf some of the bading Voluntary Social Service 
Organisations in the District are riven below:- 

Srfe Ramakrishna Ashpama, Tiruvalla 

This Ashraraa functions as a branc’’ of the Ramok : s’ na Mutt, 
Belur, West Bengal. It was founded in 1913 b Swimi Nirmalanmd- 
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aji of the Belur Mutt who used to pay frequent visits to Travancore 
with a viev to establishing branches of the Ramakrishna Mis ion in 
this area, Though rhe Ashrama in Tiruvalla was started in 1913, it 
was formally opened in its present premises by the late Sawami 
Nirmalanandaji only in April 1930. It is mainly a spiritual centre 
for offering prayers and conducting daily Pujas and worship in the 
mornings and evenings. It serves also as a place for meditation for 
people with j jt di tinctiun of caste, creed or colour- The aim of the 
Ashrama is to spread the ideals of Vedinta as taught by Sree 
Ramak ishna and Swomi Vivekananda.The Sanyasins of the A’h ama 
visit neighbour.ng temples to conduct religious classes and to deliver 
lectures on Hindu rdigi >n. Annua! celbration> are held in the 
Ashraira and in *he Sarad a Mandir to commemorate the birthdays 
of Sree Ramakrisl na, Suaml Vivekananda and Sry Sarala Devi 
Other days of religious importance are also observed with due devo - 
ion. There is a small religious library and reading room for. the use 
of the public Bhagavta classes also form a special feature of this 
Ashrama Special classes are held every Sund y In order impart reli¬ 
gious instructi n to ihe members of the Scheduled Caste. 

There are s'x subsidiary centres of the Ashram i in the er twhite 
Central Travancore area an J their activities are being guided by the 
Fresident of the Tiruvalla Ashrama. Thev are located at Mleppey- 
Palai, Adoor Moovattupuzha, Kulathoor a id Vallicodel. These sub 
centrjs also carry on dail i worship and pujas and conduct annual 
celebrations Each of these has its own religious lib nr < to spead the 
teachings of Sree Runakrishna and Swami Vivekanand; Brief 
accounts of these centres are given below:- 

The Yoganada Ashrama, Alleppey, started in 1924, published 
the “Prabuddha Kerala” feeding monthly for nearly eight yeary sine 
Its ienception. its member s did meritorious service in clothing and 
housing the distre sed people in the flood stricken areas of Kutt 
anad during the aweful days of the floods of 1099 K.E. (1924). The 
Ashrama garden and building were donated by the lale P.G. 
Gavinda PilUi of the Alleppey bar. 

The Sree Ramakrishni Ashrnm, Palai, was started in 1926 with 
the help of a few devotee*. A Students’ Home constructed here 
with accommodation for fourteen students started functioning from 
1964. 
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The Ramakrishna Ashrams, Adoor, was started in 1931 with 
generous help of late $ri Khatan Khimji (Empire Coir Works) of 
Alleppey The Sffamiji who is in chirge of this Ashrtma gives 
regular weekly religious lectures to the inmates of the Noornad 
Leper Asylum. 

The Ramakrishna Ashrama, Moovattupuzha, was started in 
1930. The Puthetnpurackel family donated one acre of land for th« 
Ashrama on the top of a hillock adjoining the Thodupuzha river 
for the purpose of founding the Ashrama. 

The Ramakrishna Ashrama, Kulathur, on the Manimalai river 
was started in 1926. It conducts a Lower Pirmary School. 

The Ramakrishna Ashrama, Va llicode started in 1940, is also * 
popular institution. 

All these ashrams carry on their activities with public contrib¬ 
utions to Lime, and help rendered by devotees from time. They also 
carry on general propoganda in the c.use of Hanjan uplift through 
weekly discourses and prayer meetings. 

Sri Ramakrishna Asrama, Haripad 

The Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, Haripad is an independent insti* 
tution and as such it does not function as a branch of the Belur 
Mutt. The first institution of its kind in Kerala, it was established 
| a September 1912 by Srimat Swami Nirmalanandaji, a dircet dis¬ 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The former had come to 
Travancore in February 1911 at the invitation of the Rsmakrishna 
Religious Association to celebrate the birthday of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The Swami's talks and lectures and above rll, the ideal life he Jed. 
made a deep impressiod oe those who came into contact with him. 
The public wanted to have an Ashrama at Haripad. The land was 
donated by Sri Venkitasubramoniya Iyer, who was the first Bramac- 
hari of the Ramakrishna order in the whole of Kerale. Later on ho 
was blessed with I antra Diksba by Svtmi Brabmansnda, the 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. The public will¬ 
ingly gave money aud help and thus the Asrama became an accom¬ 
plished fact in the course of a year. 

The Ashram is situated in an area surrounded by water and 
land. Green paddy fields and cocoanut- palms add to the beauty of 
the site. The Asrama has been functioning vigorously ince its inrep- 
tion.Pujas and Bhajans are regularly conducted here. All the festivals 
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of every religion are duly honoured The hall adjacent to the snrine 
serves the purpose of mediation for eager aspir.nts. Discourses on 
spiritual topics are given on important occasions. 

The Asrama has been ins runaenta in spreading education among 
the people of the locality It conducts a Primary School and a 
Library. The la'ter is namsd after Swami Nirmalaandaji, the 
founder of the Asram. From the very b-ginning the Asrama has 
been giving free medical aid to the public. A regular Di pensarv was 
opened under its auspices on September 9 1956 in one of the rooms 
of the Asrama It has developed into a Hospital with a separat, 
building of its own with effect from March 3, 1959. An additional 
tward was opened hereon January 1, l9,t4 by Pattom Thanu Paill 
the then Governor of Punjab, in connection with the centenery 
of Swami Vivekananda. The hospital caters to the needs of the locaj 
public. Harijans are benefited most from its activities. It may be 
interesting to note that long before the Entry Temple Proclamation 
(1936) the Asrama was open to all sections of people, irrespective of 
caste. Every one had fr edom to participate in its spiritual and philan¬ 
thropise works. The Haripad Asrama has extended its activities to 
neighb uring areas also It has a branch at Muttam five mlies away 
and another at Kayamkulam, about 9 miles Bway from the nmn 
centre. The branches also are actively working on the lines of the 
central Asrama. 

Gandhi SmArak Nidhi 

The main activity of the Gaidhi Smarak Nidhi in this District 
is Village Development work carried on through the ‘ Grams Seva ’ 
Centres at Mararikulam and Mannar. The Mararikulam Centre was 
started in April ly58, and the Mannar Centre in November 1958. It 
mav be mentioned that a Leperosy Control Clinic had been started 
earlier at Mararikulam by the Gandhi Memorial Foundation as one 
of the nine Pilot Centres set up In the country for the control of 
leprosy. The Grama Seva Centre was started he^e to assist the 
Clinic in its attempt* to raise the standard of living of the people, 
and to improve the sanitation and general condition of the area. 
Since its inception the Centre has successfully organised Khadi and 
Village industries tike coir spinning, soap making out of oon-edidle 
oil, and handpounding of rice, set np Women’s and cbddern’s Club-, 
started a full-fledged Nursery School enjoying Government assistance 
and recognition, trained batches of grils in much and dance, encour- 
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ged kitchen gardening and carried on mass education in sanitation and 
public health. It has two acres of land in which a block of building 
has been put up. 

The Mannar Centre his developed as a major Khadi production 
centre of Kerala State. Village industries such as soap making, hand¬ 
pounding, oil pressing, bathimakiog, screwpine mat weaving, and 
iteial works have been organised here. A Nursery School is functi. 
oning well Womens’ organisations have also been set up to work for 
the all-round welfare of women. In both the Centre a trained ard 
and full-time staff is being maintained. The Centres are assiste i by 
the pub ic, the N.E-S. Blocks, the Khadi Commission, ete, and they 
have developed into major centref'of rural activity. 

Mention may also be made of the Tatwa Pracher Centre 
Alleppey, started in 1957. It n aintains a Gandhiaa Library and 
Reading Room, end carries the message of Mathatmr Gandhi to all 
sections of the people through regular study circles, meetings, camps 
and Patras. 

Bharat Suvak Samaj 

The A’lcppey DiWict branch of Bharat Sevak Samaj began 
functioning in 1954. lathe begnning the work of the Samaj was 
confined to conducting camps, discus*ion clas.es, etc. with a view 
to m iking the public realise the importance of the developments 
programmes* The activities devciped much since 1958 as a result of 
which the following institutions came i ito existence. 

1. Welfare extension rrojec i (Urban) 

2- A Slum Service Project 

3. A Night Shelter 

4. Two Lok Karya Kshetras 

The Welfare Extension Project (Caban) is situated in the Palace 
ward, Alleppey. the project covers an area consisting of 1200 
familes and it is having a programme which caters to the needs of 
children, women and youth. 7 wo nursery classes are conducted by 
the Project of silica one is in the English medium and the other 
in the Malayalam medium A popul r craft class intended for 
women i alsobei: g held. Two Judies clubs, a Bala Samaj..m and a 
youth org misation have a^so been organised. The other activites of 
thspiojcct include seminars, agricultural development programme 
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discussion classes, free tuition classes, dance class, family planning, 
programme ttc. Occasionally training in home m uiageinent is also 
given to women. 

The Slum Service Project is run for thi p irpose of improving 
the social and cultural development of the people of the area. It is 
situated in the market ward which is inhabited mostly by fisher folk. 
Nursery and craft classes, Bala Sara J, free tuition class, medical 
and extension work are the mum activities. file childr a . f the 
nursery class are given mid day meUs S nitatiou campiigns are 
regularly organised at this centre Distribution of Hundi Boxes in 
another activity undertaken to encourage .the habit of savtuig. Free 
medical aid is also rendered at the project 

The Night shelter is intended lor thehom 1 ■ s: induding pavem¬ 
ent dwellers, shoe shine bo^s, riksnaw puller etc. On an average 
twenty to twenty five people are admitted as inmates in tae shelter 
on payment of 10 poise j er head per day. 

Two Lok Karya Kshetras are a*se functioning in the District, 
one at Kanj ; kuzhi and the o her at Chenganaur. Relief services are 
endered when necessity thcrcfoie arises Plan Information Gen res 
are conducted with a view to giving publicity to Five Year Plans 
Fi m shows, public meetings, dramas etc. art Iso organised. >loon 
oieal {.roprama is also carried on with the ssistunce received from 
the Catholic Kelief service in the Jorm of food s uffs. 43 nursery 
scools run by the M-S.'). ia the District are benefi ed by the 
progamme. 

There are 68 reeogui ed B S.S. Units in the Distrct. The Chair¬ 
man is the be d of the District and he is assisted ia his work by 
locoal committee. Block level committees are also functioning 

Indian Red Cross .Society, Allei’pey 

The Indian Red Cross Socitey, Aileppey was established about 
the year 1955. In 1965 it had 100 members in its rolls. It had an 
income of about Ks. 1200. One of its main achievements is that 6 
batches consisting of -5 students each were given training in first-aid 
and home nursing by raising the necessary fundi Com the public, the 
Socitey has a proposal lo star! an artificial f.imb centre under its 
auspices and the necessary sicps are being taken. Also there is an id a 
to start a General Nursing Training Centre in order to impart training 
extending over a period of 4 years. 
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Y.M.C.A., Alleppey 

The Y.M.C.A., Alleppey, started functioning in 1904 and it was 
formally affiliated to the National Council of the Y-M-C.As. of India 
Burma and Ceylon in 19 j 6. fh= oulidia* in which the Y.M C.A. is 
accommodated, the first of its kind in the District, was opened In 
1913. A new wing was add-d to the residential quarters of the 
Y.M C.A. in 1934. The need for extending the premises of the Associ¬ 
ation was keenly felt and a polt of land, 25 cents in extent, adjacent 
to the old premises, was acquired for the purpose, A new buliding 
(Hostel) is now under const! uction in this siet at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 1,25,000. Ial964-65 the Y'M.C.A. Hostel provided accomm¬ 
odation for 48 persons Toe Association had 278 members on its 
rolls. The Y.M.C A , Alleppey, takes an active partln the social 
activities of the town as well as of the Disnict and it is represented 
by its General Secretary in many of the functioning at the district 
level. 

Nadvathul Islam, Vaduthala 

The Nadvathul Islam, Vaduthala, is a charitable organisation 
establi'hed in 1938 Situated in Mxttathilbbagom Panohayat of 
Shertallai taluk, its aim is to open educational and philanthropic 
institutions such as Madrasas, Schooll. Colleges, Libararies, Industri¬ 
al Training Centres, Poo Homes, Orphanage-, etc in the area. It 
runs an Upper Primary School with Lower Primary sections, an 
Arabic College and an Orphanage with 45 imates. Grant-in-aid is 
given by the Government of Kerala to the Orphanage and to 
the School. The expenditure of the association i-> also mer frr m don- 
at onsand subscriptions from well-wishers. Credit facilties are a les 
made available by the organisa'ion to deserving persons with a view 
to helping them to start small scale and cottage incstries. It had 72 
members on its rolls in 1963-64. In the stme year the Nadva*hurl 
Islam had an income of Rs 16,289.48 and an expenditure of 
11,764.95. The expenditure of the Orphanage came to Rs. 6,893-54, 
of U.P. School to Rs, 1,247.03 and of the Arauic College to 
Rs. 2,633.29 The assists of the institione worth Rs. 49,125.34* 

St. Philomeva’s Orphanage, Mallappally 

The St- Philomena’s Orphanage. Mallappally, was es'ablisheb 
Deoember in 1943 with a view to rendering help to destitute orpda 
ned children. It is run as a charitable insti’utio", the expenses begin, 
met partly from Government gFant and partly from funds made 
ava.table by the Archbishop of Chang^nachtrry who is its manager 
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In 1964-65 there were 60 inmates in this instinidon, all of them 
beiug girls. The girls were being given schll education and were 
also being taught Typewriting, Sewing, Music, Embroidery work 
and Home Socience. In 1 963 64 tie total expenditure incurred on 
the maintenance of the Orphanage came to Rs. 12,600, 

Nazarath Asramam, Othara 

The Nf'zatath Asramam, Othara, established in August 1962 is 
under the management of the Knanaya Syrian Diocese. Situated in 
a five acre plot, i* provided accommodation for 20 children in 1965 - 
65. All the hoys attend school and are given all facilities for study 
In 1963-64 the Orphanage had assets worth Rs, 45,036.97 and an 
income and expenditure of Rs. 9,086 34 and Rs. 4,049.37 respectiv- 
ely. It gets an annual grant from the Government of Kerala through 
the In-pector General of Prisons. 

Thb Young Men’s Reading Room and Night School* Tompou 

The Young Men’s Reading Room and bight School, Tumpoli, 
was established in March 23, 1947 with a view topromotlng social 
education and adult literacy Its administration is vested in the 
hands of • Managing Committee- of not less than 21members 
elected by the Anoual general body meeting. The Institution is 
housed in a building of its own in a 10$ cents site on the Alleppey- 
Shertallai road. In addition to running Libarary and Reading Room 
it runs also a Spurts Glub, a Kalasamithi and a Study Circle. In 
1963-64 it bad assets worth Rs. 16,641-32. During the same year it 
had an income of Rs. 1,086.91 including grants from the Central 
Social Welfare Board, the Kerala Government and the Alleppey 
Municipality and an expenditure of Rs. 10,787.18. More than a 
thouand persons were benefited during the yeare by activities of 
the Reading Room and Night School. 

The Crescent Service Society and Crescent 
Orphanagb, Alleppey 

The Crescent Serivce Society, Alleppey, was established in 
November 1959. Its aim is to organise orphanages, rescue homes and 
industrial and educational establishments with a view to ameliorati¬ 
ng the social and economic condition of the less privileged sections 
of the Muslim community. The control and management of the 
affairs of the Society axe Aestcd In a Board of Directors consisting 
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of a President, two Secretaries, a Treasurer and 11 memb:rs. Any 
person who donates Rs. 10/_ is qualified to become a member of 
the So iety and h- has also to pay an annual contribution of Rs. 
36/-towards its expenses. In 1063-64 the Soci- ty had assets North 
Rs. 27,457.87 ard its ineo ne and expenditure came to Rs. 746 and 
Rs. 577.86 respectively. The Crescent Service Society, Al!epp?y, 
conducts three important institutions viz , the Crescent Hand-poun¬ 
ding of Paddv Industry, Allcppey, the Crescent Leather Tannery 
Unit, Alleppey Orphanage. 

The most important of the institutions run by the Society is 
the Crescent Orphanage. It was estahsbed on Ap 11 1,1960. In 
1963-64 there %cre 55 imates in this institution. The Orphanage 
had assets worth R*. 4,261. Durin : the same year the income had 
expenditure of tee Orphanage came tr Rs 9,835.85 and Rs. 
10,818 63 respectively. The institution got a sum of Rs. 4,680 from 
the State Government through the Inspector-General of Prisons. 

The Alleppey Women’s Associatio, Alleppey 

The Alleppey Women’s Association, Adcp ey‘ was established 
in August 7955 Its aims are to impart adult education to the poor 
and illiterate wouun, to hold classes in music and dure for young 
girls, to give free lunch, books and clothing to poor and d serving 
students, to s'art Orphanages aad Nursery Sctuofs, to give medical 
aid to poor wmen and children, to start classes in c ok ng, etc. etc. 
All women residing in Alleppey to-wo are entit’ed to lo-ome members 
of the Association by paying an annual subscription ofRs 2/. A 
Committee of 13 m .mbers including the Pr-fident, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Joint Secret ry and Treasurer is to manage its atf irs* 
In 1964 65 the Ass ,ci iti >n had 8J merab.*rs en its rolls. During the 
period si ee irs i leeption it had done much useful work In the 
cau-e of the social uplft of women I coducts Nursery and Balwadi 
classes for the b-ulit of the poor children of the locality. Cutting 
and tailoring are trught in the Craft Class run by the Association. 
More tba* 50 pe sons are benefied by this programme ev-ry year. 
The Association also runsaLidies Hostii wheih provides accom 
roodation f r 24 working women. The members of the Association 
also attend to othor items of socid wo k such as poor feeding, 
financiol aid to poor students for the pur.hase of books, thatching 
the houses of the poor. etc. They also visit the slum areas nearby 
and clean their surroundings with the help of the B.S.S. worker , 
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Film shows are arranged ia the area with the idea of popularising 
Family Planning techniques. In 1963-64 the Association had an 
income and expenditure of Rs. 1,433.96. It received an annuals 
grant of Rs. 500 from the Central Social Welfare Board. 

Akhila Bharatha Vanitha Samajam, Kayamkulam 

The Akhila Bharatha Vanitha Samajam, Kayamkulam, was 
established in 1954 with the object of ameliorating the condition 
of the-women and children of the locality and neighbouring villages. 
It is the aim of the Assaciatiou to run maternity centres, eraft and 
industrial training centres, libraries and reading rooms, destitute 
homes, etc. Any women paying 25 paise per mensem can become 
an ordinary member of the Samjaam while tnose contributing 
between Rs. 250 and Rs. 503 are enrolled as life members. Tha 
affairs of the Samajam are managed by an executive Committee 
consisting of not more than 11 and not less than 7 members elected 
by the General Body, possibly from among the life members. In 
1963-64 the Simajam had 109 members on its rolls. The Vanitha 
Samjam, Kayamkulam runs a Maternity and Chlid Welfare Centre 
in the town. It is under the charge of a Midwife who visits ten 
houses every day and offers advice to children and expectant mothers 
Medicines, vitamin pills and articles of food are distributed free of 
cost from the centre to poor children and destitute women. The 
Samajam also runs the Maulana Azad Nursery School, Kayamkulanr 
There were 80 pupils in this school in 1963 64. There is also a Craft 
Training Centre ander the Samajam. Twnety-five students are given 
training in the centre in needle work, garment making cutting 
and tailoring, The Library and Reading Room under the 
Samjam had a collection of 1.000 books. The Samajam receives 
grants fronm the Centre Social Welfare Board, the Municipal Council 
the Health Services Department and the Education Department of 
the State. In 1963-64 it got Rs 6.780 by way of grants from the 
above souices. Its total assets during the year were worth to Rs. 
16,200.32. 

Kasturba Memorial Ladies' Ci.ub.Punnapura 

Th p Kasturba Memorial Ladies' Club, Punnapra started functi¬ 
oning in June 195o. It conducts a Nursery School, a tailoring clas- 
and a music class. Instruction is also given in book binding In 
1963-64 there were 300 members in the Club. Its income was Rs. 
1,350 and expenditure Rs. 1,290. The Club receives an annual grant 
from the Central Social Welfare Board and also from the N.E.S. 
Block. 
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Sarvodaya Mahila Samajam, Mezhuvili 

The Sarvodaya Mahila Samajam, Mezhuveli, was established 
in October 1954 with a view to aiding in the uplift of the poor women 
of the locality. Its affairs are managed by a Bharana Saraithi consis - 
ting of 15 members elected by the general body meeting of the 
members of the Samajam. In 1963-64 it had 55 members on 
its rolls. The Samajam has a midwife in its service in order 
to be of help to the local women. It conducts a tailoring c'ass 
and a Balwadi. The latter is intended for about 30 children. The 
Samajam had an income of Rs, 3,485.85 and an exapenditure of 
Rs. 3,344.18 in 1963-64. 

Ullannur Desiya Vanitha Samajam, Kulanada 

The Samajam was established in December 1957 in order to do 
social work among the poor women of the locality It was conduct¬ 
ing a Nursery School and a Cutting and Tailoring School. It had also 
started a Fibre Industry Unit. In 1963-64 there were 110 members 
in the Sarajam. In the same year it had assets worth Rs. 1,750 and 
an income and expenditure of Rs. 2,034.64 and Rs. 1,890.59 resepect- 
ively. It gets an annual grant from the Social Welfare Board. 

Model Mahila Samajam, Vallamkulam 

The Model Mahila Samajam, Vallamkulam, (Eraviperur village 
was established in 1954. In 1964 it had 150 members on its rolls 
It conducts a Weaving and Tailoring class, a Soap making Unit, a 
Balwadi class and a Maternity Centre. The Samajam owns a 19 cent 
plot in which there are two buildings, a park and a kitchen. In 
1963-64 it had an income and expenditure of Rs. 5,000 It receives 
an annual grant from the State Social Welfare Board. 



CHAPTER XIX 
PLACES OF INTEREST 

Alleppey (Ambalapuzha Taluk) (9°25* North Latitude and 
76° 15' East Longitude) 

Situated on the National Highway 47, -Alleppey, the District 
headquarters is an important commercial town of Kerala. It has an 
area of 18.6 sq, miles and a population of 1,38,813 (1961 census), 
The town extends up to Sanatanapuram in the south and Tumboli in 
the north. Till the latter half of the 18th century, Alleppey was a 
mere jungle infested by jackals and monkeys- The master-mind that 
worked behind the transformation of Alleppey into a commercial 
port was that of Raja Kesava Das, the illustrious Dewan of Travan- 
core during the reign of the Dharma Raja. It is said that after 
clearing the jungle an extensive survey of the sea cost was conducted 
by competent men under the personal supervision of Raja Kesava 
Das, Three miles off Alleppey was found a ten mile long mud bank 
and the portion of the sea between the shore and the mud bank 
afforded splendid anchorage to ships. The port took shape about 
1762- Canals were dug to link the port with the lakes and rivers and 
s^ore houses were constructed for the storage of cargo. The Dewan 
caused three ships to be built of teak wood, which in due course 
maintained constant commercial contact with Bombay and Calcutta' 
Merchants and traders from Bombay, Cutch and Sind came and 
settled at Alleppey. Textile dealers from Tinneveli also established 
themselves at the place. 

The development of Alleppey since 1762 was phenomenal. The 
commercial activities of the town engaged the attention of Velu 
Thampi Dalawa in the early years of 19th century. Roads were 
constructed and markets opened. Rani Parvati Bai improved the port 
and appointed an European Commercial Agent there in 1816 for the 
better administration of trade. The Light House was built in 1862 by 
Captain Hugh Crawford. Its beaming light is visible from a dis¬ 
tance of 16 miles. For the passage of cargo a pier nearly 1,000 ft. 
long was also built. From the High Ranges, tea, rubber and other 
hill produce flew into Alleppey port for shpiment through Kottayam, 
lying not afar from the eastern side of the Vembanad lake. Surrou¬ 
nded by sea and backwaters, the accessibility of the port to its 
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hinterland is enhanced by the unique system of canals and roadways. 
The navigable canals within the town are. (1) Commercial Canal, 
(2) Wadai Canal, (3) the link Canal between the abo ve two canals 
at their eastern and western ends, (4) Punnamada Kayal, (5) the 
Pallathuruthl rivers, (6) Ambalapuzha Canal. The banks of the first 
four canals are the seats of many industrial and business establish¬ 
ments. It is common spectacle to see the picturesque country crafts 
laden with agricultural produce and coir goods gliding along the 
canals and waterways. Moreover, the proximity of Alleppey to the 
extensive Vembanad lake stretching up to Cochin affords immense 
water frontage to merchants for transport of goods. 

A peculiar feature of Alleppey town is that it i9 a vertiable maze 
of bridges. The reason for this is that the Wadai <~anal and the 
Commercial Canal run through the heart of the town. It is the 
presence of the twin canals and innnumerable bridges that have per¬ 
haps given to Alleppey the appellation “Venice of the East”. The 
bridges have also their names such as Irumpu Palam, Savacotta 
Palam, etc. One of the bridges, the “Cullen Bridge" is named after 
the British Resident Mr. Cullen who died at Alleppey in 1862. 

Alleppey has earned fame in the commercial world as the world*® 
chief supplier of coir. The manufacture of coir yarn, coir mats and 
mattings is being extensively carried out in and around the place, 
Introduced by a European called James Darragh in 1859 this industry 
has taken deep root in Alleppey and today of the 167 coir factories in 
the State about 130 are located in the District of Alleppey and a 
large number of these factories cluster round the Alleppey town. 
Coir and coir products are being exported to almost all ports of the 
world from here. Apart from coir industry, the crashing of copra 
and oil seeds constitutes vet another important industry in Alleppey. 
Next in importance is the textile industry A spinning mill with 
a spindlage of 25.000 is proposed to be started at Kornalapurara near 
the to«n. Alleppey has a pre-eminent place in Kerala’s film 
industry. The Udayu Studio, located 3 mites north of the tn*n 
on the Nitional Highway, is one of the pioneers in the production 
of motion pictures. In fact, about 50% of the industries of the 
Distri. t are mealed in the town and its suburbs. 

Alleppey is said to be the home oi the fir.-t Post Office when 
p ,stal communication was introduced in Travancore in 1857. It is 
lui centre of a large net-work of inland water transport services. 
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The boat jetty is a busy part of the town. The State Transport Bus 
Stand Is also located nearby. A public mirket is located within the 
Municipality and it is used by a large number of persons every day. 
The Pazhavangadi ( old bazar 1, the Puthanangadi (new bazar), the 
Gujarathi Street and Mullackal are the busy centres of the town. 

Apart from the Municipal Sathrom, the town has a first class 
Rest House overlooking the maidan near the the sea to cater to the 
needs of tourist*. A well maintained beach of which Alleppey oaa 
well be proud of, attracts a lot of persons in the evening. 

Like any other town in Kerala Alleppey is also in the forefront 
in the sphere of education-general as well as technical. Apart from 
18 Primary Schools and 6 Nursery Schools, there are 10 High 
Schools and two first grade colleges in the town viz., the S.D. 
College, Alleppey and the St- Joseph’s College for Women. Of the 
four Medcial Colleges in the State one is set up in the southern 
suburb of Alleppey. Originally run by the Turavur Tirumalal 
Devaswom, it has since been taken over by Government. The town 
has a District Hospital and a Women and Childrens Hospital. Io 
addition it has a Government Ayurvedic Hospital and Homoeo¬ 
pathic Dispensary. The civic affair of the town are mmaged by 
the Municipality which had its origin in the last decade of the 
19th century. 

Situated in the heart of Alleppey town is the Mullackal Bhagav- 
s-thi temple where the famous chirappu festival is celebrated in the 
monthofDecember.lt lasts for 41 days commencing from the 
first day of Vrischikam, November-December The last eleven days 
are particularly important. There is also another 10 days festival 
in this temple which ends on the Puja eduppu day. Near the Mull¬ 
ackal temple is a shrine of Mariamman. Another important temple 
is the Kitanganparamou temple where the chirappu festival is cele¬ 
brated ona grand scale. According to tradition the deites of temples 
are sisters. The Kalarcode Mahadevar temple and the Pazbayavidu 
Bhagavathi temple are also important Hindu temoles of the town. 
Yet another temple of importance i9 the Tiruvambadi Sri Krishna 
temple where Vavu Bali is performed by large numbers of people 
on New Moon Day in Karkatakam, July-August. The old anl new 
Tiiumala Devaswam temples belonging to the Gowda Saraswatas 
are also notable institutions ofjhe place. One of the most important 
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churches in the town is the Mount Carmel Cathedral. It is a Latin 
Catholic Church, It was established in 1809. Yet another important 
church Is the Holy Cross Chnrch belonging to the Syro- 
Malabar Rite. It was established in 1400 A.D In Alleppey town is 
found a Jain temple, the only one now existing in the Travancore 
area. Near the Dutch Square in the town is an old Mosque. 

A major tourist attraction in Alleppey is the Boat Race organ¬ 
ised every year in connection with the Independence Day in August 
for the award of the Prime Minister's Trophy. This colourful water 
carnival is held at the Punoamadakayal or Vattakayal and it attra¬ 
cts thousands of spectators fron all parts of the country. The gaily 
decorated boats of different shapes participate in the raee. The 
first of these regattas was held in December 1952 in the presence 
of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru who during his visit to the 
State was welcomed at Munro Turuth by a large number of country 
boats and escorted to Alleppey. The Prime Minister’s Trophy Boat 
race held every year in August thereafter commemorates this event. 
A Roiling Trophy made of silver representing a replica of a 
suake boat, presented by the late Prime Minister is awarded to the 
winning boat in the race every year. 

A premier port of northern Travancore as once Alleppey was 
the maritime importance of the lea port considerably dwindled 
owing to its nearness to Cohin which in course of time, rose into 
prominence as an international port on the west coast The agreem¬ 
ent reached by Travancore with the Governments of Madras and 
Cochin towards the close of the 19th century in regard to Cochin 
Harbour set limitations to bring about any improvement on 
Alleppey port. Merchants found it more advantageous to take goods 
to British Cochin and other British Indian ports. This diversion pf 
trade paralysed the ports of Travancore especially Alleppey. As yet 
the town continues to bs an important commercial centre of Kerala. 

Ambalapuzha ( Ambalapzha Taluk ) 9» 20 1 North Latitude and 

76° 20 East Longitude ) 

Once the capital of the ancient principality of Champakasseri, 
Ambalapuzha is a village situated about 10 miles south of Alleppey, 
the District headquarters. It was for some time the headquarters 
of the Taluk of the same name ~but Alleppey soon took its place. 
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Although Ambalapuzha couati little to day as a politic t 1 *r 
administrative centre, it still continues to be famous throughout 
Kerala as the *' Dwaraka of the South ” an account of its ancient 
temple dedicated to Sri Krishna The Kuttanad area at one tim* 
belonged to tbe Ambalapuzha temple and was administered by an 
oligarchy of Nambuthiri Brahmins who were the templo trustees- 
They held their council and transacted the affairs of the State in the 
mantrasala of the temple, But with,the lapse of years power:passed 
from the oligarchy into the hands of an individual and thus 
was established a Brahmin royal family called the house of 
Champakasserl which ruled over Kuttanad until the principality 
was annexed by Martanda Varma and made part of Travancore. 
The attack on the Ambalapuzha lines was led by Rama Iyen 
Dalawa assisted by Captain Do’ Lannoy with his artillery. 
The Baja himself was captured alive in his palace while absorbed 
a game of chess. He was removed to Trivandurm first and then 
to his ancestral home at Kudamalur (Kottayam District) 
and granted a liberal pension- His descendants still live in 
that locality. 

The Krishna temple at Ambalapuzha is one of the most import" 
ant templrs of Kerala. The site is sa d to have been selected by the 
sage Vilvamaugalam Swamiyar. The story goos that one day wheu 
the Chempakasseri Raja was taking his usual walk with the Swamiyar 
he heard the musical note of a flute from a place which was devoid 
of any human habitation. The Swamiyar thea told the Raja that it 
came from Lord Krishna and that the place was the ideal site for 
th# erecrion of a Vishnu temp'e. Accordingly a temple was built 
at the spot and an auspicious day was fixed for the installation of 
tt>e idol. But the image made for the purpose was found to be defe¬ 
ctive. The Raja s desire to have a pure image was fulfilled in an 
unexpected manner. 

The present idol of Krishna installed in the temple is, according 
to tradition, one of He three which Sri Krishna himself handed 
over to Arjuna for worship, the other two being those at Guruvayur 
and Trippunithura- The following story is told in connection with 
the praitshta of the idol. Vilvamangalam Sawamiyar informed the 
chief of Chempakasseri, who was unhappy over the unfitness of 
the first idol that the idol suitable for the newly constructed temple 
was the one which was worshipped in the Karinkulam temple in 
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Kurchi In the territory of the Tekkumkur Raja who Was a sworn 
enemy of Chempakasseri. A secret plot was hatched to get posse¬ 
ssion of the image- The Chempakasseri Raja’s men succeeded in 
removing the image from within the enemy’s territory. They reached 
Chempakulam the same night and temporarily halted there. The 
next day, after the performance of the morning puja, the bimbam 
was removed to Ambalapuzba in great pomp and splendour. It is 
In commemoration of this event which is said to have taken place 
in 760 K E. ( 1584-85 A.D. ) that the boat regatta ( Vallamkali) at 
Chetnpakulam is celebrate I every year on Mulam day in Chingam 
( August-September ). During the outbreak of fire in 1095 K E. 
( 1919-20 ), the bimbam was temporarily removed from there and 
kept in safe custody for a day. The re-consecration took place on 
the following day which happened to be of Tiru Onam asterlsm. It 
is on the corresponding dry in Meenam ( March-April ) every year 
that the utsavam in the temple draws to a close. 

In its architectural features the Ambalapuzba temple conforms 
to the typical Kerala style. A* noted earlier, the utsavam. Is celebra¬ 
ted in the month of Meenam (March-April), O ie of the important 
items of the festival is Vatakasala Stdva, which Is said to have been 

instifmed by the Raja of Chempakasseri. It is said that Vilvamanga- 
lam swamiyer saw the Lord serving food to the temple dependants 
during the festival siace they had been inadequately led. When the 
matter was brought to the notice of the Raja he ordered a special 
feast to be conducted for the Nairs alone. This is now conducted 
on a grant scale on the eighth and f nintb days of tho utsavam 
Religious discourses, TuHat. Kathakali and Velakalj performances 
are held on the occasion of the utsavam. The Erattakulangara 

temp'e near Ambalapuzha is connected with the Krishna temple as 
Arat procession of the latter is held hr re. 

Another important ceremony in the Ambalapuzha temple is 
the Pallipana which take 5 ! place once in twelve years. This lasts for 
fifteen days. Durnig this time the story of the Mahabharata is 
recited. Tudals are also performed by the Velms. The origin of 
this ceremonv dates b.ck to the times of Puradam Tirunal-one of 
the Rajas of Cherapkasseri, who surrendered his kingdom to Lord 
Krishna and ruled it as the agent of the deity He in tituted 
Pallipana ceremony to ensure the Welfare of this subjects. The 
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Ambalapuzha temple has also won immortal reoown as the scene 
of the introduction by Kunjan Nambiaf of the dance recital known 
as Ottam Tullal- A memorial to Kunjan Nambiar has been erected 
by the Govenment (1967) on the eastern side of the temple. 

The Ambalapuzha temple is famous throughout Kerala for the 
Dalsayasam, a milk porridge ef exceptional sweetness prepared is 
very large quantity and offered to the deity. It is afterwards distri¬ 
buted to people who pay for it ns well as to those entitled to it by 
custom. The demand for the payasam from among the devotees is 
so great that advance bookiig for the same has now been intro¬ 
duced with a view to ensuring proper supply. 

Attached to this temple there is also a small structure called 
the Guruvayur temple- It is so named because the image of Krishn* 
in the Guruvayur temple was kept there in the 18th century for a 
time in order to prevent it from falling Into the hands of Tipu 
Sultan. A Well near the temple is still called the “ Guruvayur well ’* 

In nearby Kakazham there is a mosque. The Chandanakudam 
festival is held here every year and It draws huge crowds of spect¬ 
ators. Another Important local celebration is the Utram Vallamkali 
in Kanjipadam (Ambilapuifaa village) held every year in Chingam 
(August-September). The Harijaas are the main participants in 
this festival- 

Aranmula ( Chengannur Taluk ) (9* 15° North Latitude and 76° 
48° East Longitude ) 

A village In Chengannur Taluk situated on the banks of the 
river Pamba. Aranmula is noted for its ancient temple dedicated 
to Lord Krishna, its colourful Snake Boat Base held in Chingam 
(August-September) and the Aranmula kannadf or metal mirror. 
One of the one hundred and eight divyadesams or holy shrines held 
in special veneration by the Vaishnavftes, ifte Aranmula temple 
has for it* deity Vishnu in the form of Partbnsarathi, ie., Sri 
Krishna in the guise of Arjuna’a charioteer. Tradition has St that 
the installation of the image ef the deity in this temple was per. 
formed by Arjuna himself- It was, however, originally consecrated 
at Nilakkal, in those days a populous village of Ranni pakuthi. 
The menace of wild animals rai.'e the palace uninhbitable in course 
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cf time, but the people who were devoted to their God end Hie 
temple, were unwilling to leave the locality. However, the danger 
from wild life grew in dimenaJone end compelled the people to 
desert the place. But the God did net stay behind his devotees He 
took the guise of a Brahmaehari. Seme men of the lower castee 
living at Nilakkal are said to have made a raft with six bamboos 
for the Lord to cross the Paraba and he reched a place about a 
mile to the west of Kil Trikkovil. Attracted by a small light at a 
distance he w*Dt towards H and spent the night there. The place is 
even now called Vilakkumatam. He then returned to Kil Trikkovil 
add persuaded the people to build a temple at the place where it 
now stands. 

The famous snake-boat regatta on the Pamba held annually 
at Aranmula on the day of Utrattathi aSterism In connection with 
the Onam festival In Ghingan (August-September) is said to eomra- 
emmorate the above mentioned crossing of the river by the God. 
The deity is supposed to be in ail the boats that take part in the 
regatta and all of them are exp cted to arrive at their destination 
simultaneously. There is thus no element of competition In the 
Aranmula regatta as In other regattas held in this District and else¬ 
where. The race is not conducted to win any trophy pr priie and 
as such there is neither any winner nor loser. The crew regard the 
occasion as one for rejoicing and merry-making and cheerfully row 
up and down the river to the tuae of songs. Eventhough the 
festival is of Hiodu origin and Is associated with the Aranmula 
temple, it is an all-communal affair and participants Include 
members of all classes and communities living in and around 
Aranmula. The festival is now being organised under the auspices 
of the Palli Oda Seva Sanghom, a popular organisation of the boat 
owners. It Constitutes a national festival for the people of Central 
Travancore and special boats and buses ply to carry "the people to 
witness the event. During the races the banks of the river on either 
side for a distance of about two milej would be one seething mass 
of humanity. In recnt years the festival attracts spectators from all 
patts of the country and even from abroad. The local peop'e 
celebrate the day by feasting and merry-making. The ‘Vallasadya’ 
is an important vazhipadu (offering) in the temple. 

The snake-boats at the! Aranmula regatta present an imposing 
spectacle They aie of extraordinary shap?, with one end curving 
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upward and about 100 ‘ long. With the frant portion of the boat 
tapering gradually and the rear towering to a height of nearly 28’ 
the boati resemble snakes with their hoods raised. A 150-crew, 
including oarsmen, singers and rudder-keepers man each boat which 
if gaily decorated for the occasion. The occupants carrv banners 
and ornamental umbrellas of silk and gold. Nearly thirty boats part- 
cipate in a regatta. Each Kara eaters its own snake-boat and takes 
part in the festival without any diatinctan of casta or creed. 

Aramnulaiappan ( the Lord of Aranmula, as the deity is locally, 
known) is credited with a great partiality for children and children’s 
pranks and on# of the favourite ways of propitiating Him Is to give 
free oil baths to children and to.feast them afterward*. People who 
are childless are known to do this as an offering to the deity. The 
lighting of the children’s beacon In front of the temple, towards the 
middle of January, is an annual festival which attracts people from 
all parts of the locality. Aranmula abounds in arecanut palms and 
parties of children go about singing and merry-making and collect 
the dry leaves io the palms, for about a month prior to festival day. 
These are heaped in front of the temple and ignited with a lighted 
wick brought from Inside the Sanctum Sanctorum with due pomp 
and ceremonial. The little children dance and sing round and ronnd 
the roaring flames while delighted crowds of elders look on and 
enjoy the scene. The river ghat in front of the Aranmula temple- 
abounds in fish which acr considered sacred. They are not allowed 
to be disturbed or caught by visitors and one of the modes of propi¬ 
tiating the deity is to feed these sacred fish on a mixture of rice 
and scraped kernel of the coconut, liothera who are unable to 
breast-feed their infants ofteR do this to get over the defect. 

The Aranmula temple represents the Kerala style of architecture. 
The inner shrine has been roofed with copper plates out of donati¬ 
ons raised from the public on the occasion of an annual boat race 
There are four mural paintings on the wnlls of the Sii Kovil. 
Each of them measures 63 “ in length and 60 ” in height, painted 
in pairs oa either side of thn facade of the central shrine. 

Aranmula has derived its fame also from the famous mirror 
of the viliage popularly knows as Aranmula kanniadi. Among the 
many curios of the world it deserves a high place. The interesting 
story behind the origin of this handicraft has been told in the 
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Chapter on “ Industries'*. The Department of Industries and 
Commerce runs a Training Centre at Aranmula in order to impart 
training to select students in the production of the metal mirror. 

There is a Satram at Aranmula in order to^provide accommod¬ 
ation to tourists. It is under the control of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment The Satram and its premises are thronged to capacity by 
people from all parts of the State on the occasion of the Snake 
Boat Race in Chingam (August-September). 

Arathunkal ( Shertallai taluk ) 

One of the most important pilgrim centres of the Christians 
in Kerala, Arathunkal is the seat of the famous St. Andrews Church 
established by the Portuguese missionaries in 195 1A.D. The church 
popularly known as St, Sebastian Church stands on the spot where 
there was previously another church dedicated to St. Thomas. The 
St. Andrews Church belongs to the Latin Catholic Diocese of 
Alleppey and is situaeed about five mlies away from Shertallai town 
facing the sea coast. It was built with the assistance of the local 
chieftains of Muthedath and with the aims of the local Christians 
and Hindus- The first Vicar of St. Andrews Church was Gaspar Pais 
a Jesuit. Arathunkal was the scene of the labours of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in the 16th and 17th centuries. Father Giacomo 
Fenicio of Capua (Italy) who was Vicar here from 1584 to 1602 is 
called the * Apostle of Arathunkal * as he rendered valuable servic s 
to the church. He died in the St. Andrews church in 1632 and was 
laid to rest at the place, as is evidenced by an epitaph which Is 
preserved in the church yard- The St. Andrews church is today held 
in great veneration by Catholics all over the Slate and even outside, 
The feast of St. Sebastian held here every year on January 20 
attracts a large concourse of Christian pilgrims. A noteworthy fact 
about this church is that till recently the Hindu pilgrims returning 
from the Sastba shrine at Sabarimala used to come to Arathunkaly 
take bath in the erstwhile tank in the ch irch premises and formally 
conclude their penance. 

Bharnikavu ( Mavelikara Taluk ) 9 ° 15’ North Latitude and 70° 36 
East Longitude ) 

Bharanikavu, situated about five miles to the northeast of 
Mavelikara is the seat of a Buddhist shrine. The Buddha image 
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here is very elegantly executed and is still in an excellent state of 
preservation. The total height of the image including the pedestal 
is about two feet. The upper cloth, more especially the many-folded 
piece passing over the left shoulder and lying flat on the chest 
stands out prominent in the image. The usual ushaisha and jwala 
on the head distinguish the Bharanikavu Buddha from the images 
of JainS Tirthankaras. There is also a Bhagavathi temple at the 
place and the aanual festival held here In connection with Bharany 
in Meenam ( March-April) attracts enormous crowd. In nearby 
Yettikode is a famous Naga shrine (Serpent Grove.) The naaas of 
Mannarasala in Karthikapally Taluk are said to have had their 
origin from Vettikode. The Ayilyam festival in K-anni (September 
October) draws enormous crowd to the place from all neighbouring 
places. 

Champakulam ( Kuttanad Taluk) 

Champakulam, situated on the Pamba river is a place of consi 
derable historical importance and tourist interest. The historic 
Vallamkali ( boat regatta ) held here in the Pamba on Mulam day 
in Chingam (August-September) every year attracts huge crowd 
from all parts of Kerala. As stated earlier, it is held in commemor¬ 
ation of the episode involving the idol of Krishna which was being 
carried from Kurlchi by the Chempakasseri Raja’s men for consecr¬ 
ation In the Ambalapnzha temple in 760 K.E. (1584-85). The sna 
had already set when the idol reached Chamapakulam and hence 
it rested there for the night ina Syrian Catholic house called Mappill- 
asserry. The Raja of Chempakasseri came to the place and paid his 
respects to the idol. On the next day it was carried to Ambalapuzha 
in a procession of boats ia which both the Hindus and Christians of 
Kuttanad participated. The annual Vallamkali at Champakulam 
commemorates this event. It has become almost a national festival 
for the people of Kuttanad, irrespective of caste or religion. The 
festival is organised by a local committee consisting of officials and 
non-officials with the District Collector as Chairman and the Tahsil- 
dar of Kuttanad Taluk as Convener. The Kerala Government and 
the Travancore Devaswam Board contribute towards the expense* 
of the festival while the Paachayats in Kuttanad area collect a good 
amount by war of local subscription. It may also be mentioned that 
Champakulam Vallamkali is the first in a series held in the District 
every year in the month of Chingam (August-September), Several 
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types of boats such as Chundan, Tmttukuthi, Veppu, and Churulan 
take part in the regatta. Each boat is known by a particular name, 
e g., * Napolean ‘ Parthasarathi * ‘ Kavalam ’. * Pacha’, etc. The 
chundan vallam ( Snake Boat) which gets the first rank in the race 
annexes the rolling cups awarded by the Raj Pramukh of erst¬ 
while Travancore Cochin State and the Governor of Kerala aod 
also becomes eligible for a special bonus. The boats that come first 
in the race in the other categories are also awarded suitable prises 
instituted by such dignatoiies as the Maharaja of Bharatpur and 
such concerns as the Aluminium Industries, Kundra. 

The Kallut kad Syrian Catholic church in Champakulam is said 
to have been established in 427 A.D. and it is associated in local 
history with the royal house of Chembaksseri. When the idol of 
Krishna brought from Kuruchi by the Chembakasseri Raja’s men 
for installation at Ambalapuzha rested for the night at Champakul¬ 
am, the dignitaries of the Church are also said to have rendered 
all assistance and the local Christians participated actively in the 
procession of boats in which the deity wa9 taken to Artibalapuzha 
the next day. Even now the flag and the coir rope required for the 
vallam kali at Champakulam are supplied from the Kallurkad 
Church. When the boats reach the front of the Kallurkad church, 
the oarsmen sing songs in its praise as well. Several Chempakasseri 
Rajas are said to have wintcssed the boat race from with in the Vic¬ 
ar’s Quarters in the Church. One of them is believed to have given 
financial assistance for the renovation of the Kallurkad Church. The 
lands given to it free of tax'aie still owned by the Church. The 
annual Perunnal in this church begins on the second Sunday in 
Thulam (October-November) and lasts for 8 days. 

CHATH,aNKULAHGAR\ (CHENGANNUR TALUK) 

Chathanknlangara, in Chengannur town, has a famous temple 
dedicated to Narasimha The temple is under the management of a 
private trustee viz.,the Munchira Madham Swamiyar of Trivandrum. 
Tnere is a VattezhetLu inscription engraved on its entrance which 
records the execution of repairs to this temple and its consecration. 
On palaeographic grounds this record has been assigned to the Nth 
century- The temple has an abundance of exquisite wood carvings, 
which too, on the evidence of the above inscription, have been 
ascribed to the same period. There are 21 important panels of deific 
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figures and Paranic scenes, all expressing tender sentiment- One of 
the panels depicts the story of the theft of the garments of the 
Gopa ladies bv Sri Krishna. Three of the ladies are shown as stand¬ 
ing on the branches of a tree, one in the process of climbing it aid 
*wo at the foot of the tree on the top of which Sri Krishna is seated 
with the stolen garments,The nudity of the fema’e figures is mad? less 
glaring by their endeavour to cover themselves with one hand while 
lifting the other to receive the cloth form Krishna. An ornament*! 
pillar decorated with floral designs on one side of the panel adds to 
the splendour of the above carving. Among the other sports 
of Krishna carved on the panels are the stealing of the butter and 
opening of mouth by Krishna before Yesoda. Another picturesque 
scene depicted here is the Setubandhanam ( bridging of Setu ) of 
the Ramayana. The figures of monkeys and monkey-chiefs carrying 
boulders on their heads to be thrown into the sea to build the bridge 
are carved in bold style close by this panel is the carving of a gateway 
in relief. The door-screea at the centre represents the scene of Sri 
Krishna (Balakrisiina)killing Arishtasura who assumed the form of a 
bull to attack him at the instance of Kamsr.Balakrish is shown stan 
ding on the humped bull with one lev on the hump, his right hand 
folding one f the horns of the bull already plucked by him and his 
left hand plucking the other horn. The pillars on either side of 
this carving of the gateway are connected at the top 
by an ornamental panel of magnificent foliage rising in 
receding tanks. The figure of a door-keeper (Dwarapala) On 

notber panel shows a high degree of artistic perfection- 
The ornamental headgear resembling the headgears used in 
Katbakali, the ear-rings, necklaces, shoulder rings and bangles 

which decor-te the image are ehgantly carved. A scarf with 
floral decorations is also seen hanging from the neck on either side-A 
lsdy holding a mirror in her left hand and dressing the hair from the 
top with the right ols isdepicted on anotherp anel.Herplumpy body, 
left naked ab^ve the loins, is ctrved with remarkable realism while 
the ornaments which decorate her are both exquisite and delicate- 
On the front side of the sanctum sanctorum (Srikovil) is an impress¬ 
ive figure of Narasimha killing Hiranyakasipu. One of the hands of 
Narasimha holds the turn out bowels of Hiranyakasipu, while two 
others hold the conen and fiery discus resptctivly. The left lower 
band presses down the legs of Hiranyakasipu while the right lower 
hand is engaged in keeping down his head. One hand is however 
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broken. The figure is 1* 6| ” high. Haouman appearing before Sita, 
in the Asokavana is another piece of exquisite wood carving In this 
temple. Sita is seated in the shade of an Asoka tree with her head 
resting on the right hand and Hanuman is shown first perching on 
the top of the tree and then appearing before Sita with the message 
of Sree Rama. The height of the figure is 9J" and 6**. in one of the 
panels. In the words of Stella Kramrisch, “ Afflicted she (Sita) 
sits in the cloak and canopy of her long hair and her enormous 
hands demonstrate her abandon and grief. Hanuman in the tree and 
Hanuman approaching her; the tree which links the figures, fills the 
composition with algealike leaves, such as grown in fairy land. Every 
child must delight in this setting. It is clear as a wood-cut”. Among 
the other Puranic scenes depicted on the panel are the Kiratarjunee- 
yam, Palazhimadhanatn, Pootanamoksham, Markandeyaouranam, 
Kalivamardanam, Dasavathara, Ananthasayanam, etc- The annual 
utsavam in this temple starts on Sivarathri day in Kumbham 
(February-March) and lasts for ten days. There is also a chirappu 
during the Mandalam season in Vrischikam and Dhanu (Deccmber- 
January). 

Cheppad (Karthikapally Taf.uk) 

Cheppad, situated twenty-nine miles to the north of Quilon on 
the Quilon-Alleppey road, is noted for its six centuries old Orthodox 
Syrian Church. Built in the year 1300 A.D., this Church dedicated 
to St. George, is only one half of the older one which had existed 
at Haripad, the other half having been carried awav to Karthikapa- 
lly and erected there. It is said that the old church at Haripad was 
divided into two in order to serve the needs of Christians in two 
different localities and that each party was allowed to take with 
them one half of the Church to their own locality. Kanjur Valiathau 
a local Hindu Chieftain, helped the Christians to transport and set 
up at Cheppad, half the original Church from Haripad. It was with 
his active assistance that the present St. George’s Church at 
Cheppad was built. 

The main portico of the Cheppad Church and the subsidiary 
porches on either side are built after the traditional pattern of the 
porches in Hindu temples and homes. There are interesting wood 
carvings in the porches. The Cheopad Church also contains interest¬ 
sting mural paintings. These fresooes kept in the holy of holies 
depict the Great Apostles Scenes from the life of Jesus Christ 
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His Nativity to the Crucifixion and a Malankara Metropolitan. They 
re exquisite specimens of indigenous mural art and have a distinct 
Kerala touch about them. They are expressive of religioui history 
in a simple yet dignified way. 

Archbishop Alexis De Menezes of the Roman Catholic Faith 
and his retinue visited the Cheppad Church immediately after the 
historic Synod Diamper (1599) and brought the parish and church 
under the Latin sway and install’ d a statue of St. Mary with the 
child Jesus in the Church- This statue is still being preserved here. 
After the historic Coonan Cross Oath in 1653 A.D-, when the 
majority of parishes which Archbishop Menezes had subjugated 
broke away from the Roman yoke and reverted to their old Ortho¬ 
dox Faith, the Cheppad parish also followed their example. 

In the holy of holies of this old Church are laid to rest the 
sacred mortal remains of His Grace Ma^ Dionysius IV (popularly 
known as the Cheppad Metropolitan) who presided over the desti- 
nity of the Malankaja Syrian Church from 1825 to 1855 A.D. In the 
vicinity of the Church is a spacious two-storeyed building, built in 
1825 A.D. by this Metropolitan for his residence. Mar Dionysius IV 
be regarded as one of the greatest figures in the history of the 
Orthodox Syrian Church because it was due to his efforts that 
the Church could retain its old faith and avoid a merger with the 
Anglicao Church not withstanding all the pressure brought to bear 
on it. As the sacred resting pla r e of the mortal remains of the 
Cheppad Metropolitan, the Cheppad Church is a place of pilgrim¬ 
age for devout Orthodox Christian* even today- His Imperial Majesty 
Hailie Selassie, the Emperor of Ethiopia paid a visit to this church 
in 1956 and gave valuable presents. 

Situated about five furlongs from the Cheppad junction is one 
of the famous Bbagavathi temples of Central Travancore, viz 1 , the 
Vettikulangara Devi temple. Though the main deity is Devi, t u ere 
are also shrines of Sastha, Ganapatbi, Saraswathi and Siva in this 
temple. The image of the Hevi was obtained from a tank in the 
south-west corner of the temple premises and it is still preserved 
as a sacred spot. The wooden sculptures in the Gopuram of the 
temple are famous all over Kerala. The whole of Bhagavatha Is 
Illustrated here with remarkab'e vigour The Ananthasayanam, 
Dasavathara. Siva Thandava, Kiratarjuneeyam, Palazhi mardhanam, 
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etc. and some of other Puranic themes carved in wood. The story of 
the Dasavathara is p irticularly impressive- The figui es here have a 
unique charm and rhythm rarely seen in other temples. The main 
offering in this temple is what is called Nazhiyarippay&sam the 
special quality of which is that it would not be spoilt even if it is 
kept f r months together.'1 he annual,,festival falls in Karkatakam 
(July-August). It starts on Karthika day and lasts lor ten days. 

Chengannnr (Chen.antiur Taluk) 9 ° 15’North Latitde and 76° 35’ 
East Longitude) 

Chennganuur, the headquarters of the Taluk and the Revenue 
Divsion of the same name, ic situated 75 miles from Trivandrum on 
the Main Central Road. It is the centre of a fertile countryside 
through which flow the rivers Pamba and Achencoil and which 
produces rica agricultural crops such as paddy, coconuts, bananas, 
sugar cane, yams o’her edible roots. It is a populous and thriving 
commercial ce tre as well. The Pamba flows through the township 
and is spanned by a fine bridge. There arc two famous hills called 
Pandavan para and Nuttvan Para at Chengannur. There is a small 
temple with the idol of Lord Krishoaon the Pandavam Para. 

Ctengannur looms large In the traditional early history of 
Kerala as a centre of Hindu religious activity It is one of the 108 
divvadesams (localities with specially sacred Vishnu slices) 
of the Vaishnavas, being known to them as Tiruchengannur. More¬ 
over, il is the seat of an ancient and well-known temple dedicated to 
Siva and P,.rvati with many legends regarding its origin ond impor¬ 
tance-The tradition is that a great sage, called Sakti Kishi, was 
performing tapas at Cheugannur and that pleased with his devotion 
S'va appeared before him and asked wh <t boon he would have. The 
sage replied that the Lord along with Parvati, His Consort, should 
consent to he consecrated at Chengannur. Sometime previously the 
Sage Agastya had also be°n granted a similar boon and therefore, 
Siva with Parvati appeared for a brief moment before mortal eyes- 
nnd ai the place where they revealed themselves Agastya consecr, 
aud a t mp-le dedicated to their worship. The original temple was 
rebuilt hy the local chieftains called Naiaars at a later date. Subse¬ 
quently it passed into the hands of Potti Jenmies a r d 'ater still into 
the contret I of tjie Devaswam Board, 
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Another legend ascribes a part to the local Arayans or fisher 
community in the founding of this temple. It is said that on a 
Sivar^tri day in ancient time- the Aryans living on the 1 at ks of 
the 1’amba, were fishing in the rive; v\heD they caught in their net 
a Siva liogam vshich they set up lor worship. Immediately a divine 
personage appeared on the scene, performed the puja, and telling 
the Arayans that the wliDgam they bad come upon was one which 
had once been worshipped hy gr- at s<ges and that it must be recon¬ 
secrated and set up in a temple, vanished-A temple was accord¬ 
ingly built and the lingam consecrated. 

Another story regarding the origin of the temple connects it 
with Mahavishnu. It is said that Lord Siva was carrying the charred 
body of bis wife Parvati who was consigned to the flames by his 
father Daksha during hi? famous yaga. Since the wandering of Siva 
caused disturbance to all m imal activities, Mahavishnu sent his 
Chakra and cul the dead body to pieces. A temple was consecrated 
at all those places where parts of the fell. It is believed that the 
central parts of body fell at Cheng?aour then known as Sonachalam 
and the present temple was built at the place. 

Mention n.ay also be made of the legend which associates this 
temple with the Kannaki cult. The story is told that Kaunaki who 
wrought vengeance on the Pandya king for the slaughter of her 
husband Kovalan canac to Chengaonur and did tapas thete. The 
legendary Chera King Seogutti van erected a temple at the place 
and consecrated Kannaki there in the form of ChengamavalH. 

Although both Siva s-nd Parvati are installed in the temple at 
Cbepannur, it is the worship of the latter as Bhagavathi that is more 
popular. There is a unique, periodic 3-day ceremony called 
“Tirupputhu" observed in the temple. It takes place for about II 
times a year. The cloth with wh'ch the metal image of the Goddess 
is draped is found to be discoloured with red spots. The discoloured 
cloth is sent up to the ladies of the Vanjipuzha Matom and on 
deing passed by them, the ira.ige is lemoved to a separate shed and 
kept three for three rtays.The Srikovil is closed for the period.On the 
fourth day, after purificatory ceremonies it is reinstalled in the 
central shrine- The discoloured cloth is treasured as a holy relic by 
devotees and there is a great demand for the same, The story is even 
now told that Col. Munro, who went to Chengaonur to fix the 
oativu for the temple, was disinclined to believe this strange pbeno- 
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menon, but later, on personal examination of the cloth was convin¬ 
ced that ti e expenses were justified and made due amends by making 
special offerings to the Goddess. The annual festival at Cbengannur 
temple lasts for twenty-eight days in December-January and some¬ 
times even longer, if the above ceremony (Tiruppthu) occurs in ti»e 
meantime. 

It appears that there were originally a Kuthampalam(mandapam 
where the Chakiyar perform., Kuthu) of peculiar structure and a 
Gopuram of five storeys in the Chenannur temple. A famous archit¬ 
ect by name Uliyanur Perunthachan built the KuthamDalam which 
was an architectural puzzle in so far as the pillars supporting the 
structure were so designed as to yield no shadow either in d>y time 
or in the night after the lamps were lighted. Only the fouudaion 
of the Kuthampalam is seen today. Both the Kuthimpalam and the 
Gopuram were destroyed by fire. 

Chengannur is also the seat of ancient orthodox Syrian Church 
It has also been famous for its craftsmen who could carve beautfu- 
deific figures,and objects such as rosewater sprinklers and nagaswarm 
pipes, outef blocks of granite. Today this art has considerably 
languished, although it is not absolutely extinct. The Department 
of Industries runs a Training Centre at Cbengannur to impart traini 
ing jo sleet persons in the art of granite carving. 

Being the headquarters of the Revenue Division there are a 
number of important offices here eg., the Sub Collector’s Office, 
District Transport Office, Office of the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Office of the Executive Engineer, Irrigation, etc. There is a 
Teiephone Exchange at the place. An Indusrial Training Institute 
and a first Grade College (Christian College, Chengannurjare located 
here. The visitors to Chengannur can accommodate themselves at 
the P.W.D. Campshed. 

Chettikulangara (Mavelikara Taluk) 

A village situated about two miles from Mavelikara, Chettikula¬ 
ngara. is the seat of a famons Bhagavati temple. The origin of this 
temple which occupies almost a central position in the Onattukara 
region is lost in obscurity. The deity here is in the from of Badrak- 
ali and is supposed to possess miraculous powers. Many are the lege¬ 
nds relating to the favours conferred by the deity on her devotes 
and alos terrors held out by her to the malefactors. There are two 
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utsovams in thi* temple, one in Kubhara (February-Mach) and 
tbe othe in Meenam(March Aoril). The former is the more important 
of the two festivals a id the main events fall on the day of Bharani 
agterism. The utsavam is celebrated under the auspices of 13 karas, 
but is attended by people from all parts of the District. The main 
festivity associated with the celebration is the Kutirakettu orKettu- 
kazheba in which huge and eleeaDtly constructed cars take part. 
Tbrse are stuctures erected with upiight poles to which are tied 
cross pieces and then coveted or decorated with clothes of different 
colours. They are mounted upo.i wheels before being dragged in 
front of the temple. There are two ki ds of cars, one slender and 
tall and the other which resembles a Nepalese wooden temple. The 
former is called Kutira (ahorse) and the latter a ter (a car). The 
Kutira has generally live (iets at the bottom and seven members in 
the ciowning piece. In the ter (car) ars generally three storeys. The 
cars from all the 13 karas are drajgei one after the other before the 
deity and then assembled in a row in the nearby field. The whole 
affair presents an ; mpressive sight. It >s g nerally held that the festi¬ 
val resembles the Chinese festival celebrated on the birthday of the 
Buddha. A laige ^cale fair is also held at Chetttkulangara in connect¬ 
ion with the festival. 

Edathua ( Kuttanhd Taluk 9» 20’ North Latitude and 76<> 25’ East 
Longitude) 

Edathua, the scat of the ancient Catholic church dedicated to 
St. George, is situated amidst piecturesque surroundings on the 
banks of the river Pamba in Kozhimukku village. Tbe paddy fields 
and acconut palms of Kuttanad lying in tbe background add to the 
beauty of the place. There is a story behind the origin of the Edatbt 
ua church. Tbe church at Champakulam set up In 427 A.D. could 
not cater to the needs of the large Christian population of Edathua 
which lay several miles distant from the place. Hence a new ebureh 
was set up at Edathua on the southern side of the channel to the 
s uth of tbe present Church. The date of its establishment is beli¬ 
eved to be 1810. The image of St. George installed in the church 
was brought from the Catholic church, at Edapalli and it is alleged 
to b ar traces of ths influence of Persian sculpture. The Latin Chri¬ 
stian of Quiion have also some special connection with the Edathua 
church. The annual Perunal in this church starts on Medarn 14 
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(April) and ends on Medam 24 (May). It is held in commemoration 
of the installation cf the image of Sr. Gorge brought down from 
Edapadi* The celebration attiaets lakh* of piuus Christau devotees 
from all parts of Kerala and also from the neighbouring State of 
Madras, particularly Kanyakutnari District. The prayers sung by the 
devo:ees in Tamil rend the air on this occasion. The main items of 
offering to St. George who is credited with many a miracle arc 
images of eyes, legs, ears, serpents etc made of gold, silver, etc 
Edathua can be rcched by bus f. orr Tiruvalla after a 7 mille journey* 
While a large number of pilgrims prefer this route, manp reach the 
place by steam boats and vallams along the river Pamla. Apart 
from a High School (St. George’s High School) attached to the 
Eda^hua Church there is a Junior College also at the place. A bi¬ 
weekly market is held at Cdtthua on Mondays and Thursdiys* 

Evir (Kartnixapally Taluk) (9° 10’N:>th Latitude and 76° 25’ East 
Longitude) 

Evur, situated in the vicinity of Cheppad, is the seat of the 
Sri Krishna temple, one of the celebrated Vaishnava shrines of the 
District. The dei'y he e is believed to have been installed oy Agni 
Bhagavan (the God of fire. The temple was destroyed by fire in 
1066 R.E. (1890-91) when tfaharaja Sti Mulam Tirunal was sojour¬ 
ning in Benares* It is s dd that the Maharaja had one nigght the 
dream of shrine of Krishna being destroyed by fire and on receipt of 
the news >f the destruction of t'>e Evur temple on the s.me day he 
ordered its immediate reconstruction. The minor deity in this temple 
is Sri Bliutanatba and he has been austlaled facing west amidst a 
cluster of tree in the precincts of the tempie. Persons suffering 
from epilepsy, insanity etc., come and worship here in large 
numbers and return to their ho nes after being fully cured. Betel 
leaves, coconuts and Avil are the favourtite offerings to Srj Bhuthan- 
atha. 

One of the colourful beat regattas of the District is held at 
Evur in July in connection with the Karkataka Sankramam. Three 
big chundan vallams (snake boats) belonging to the people of the 
kara and several other vallams of different sizes participate in this 
festival. The flower garlards supplied from tbe Krishna terr-pie and 
silk parasols are used to decorate the boats. The festival reaches Its 
clinax as the boats reach the nearby KarippuZha ar. Thousands of 
Pe* pie from the neighbouring areas throng to see the boat regatta. 
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The Desabandhu Library and Reading room is an important 
institution in Evur. 

Haripad (Kar hikapally Taluk) (Do 10’ North Latitude and 76° 25' 
East Longitude) 

The headwaters of the Karthikapally Taluk, Hatipad is situa¬ 
ted on the road from Q ulon to Alleppey. Haripad literally means 
tne seat of Hari or Vishnu, but the town is frmous for its temple 
dedicated to Lord Subramouia. This temple is of considerable 
ofarha ological importance and local tradition assigns its origin to 
the period before the commencement of the Kali Yuga . The 
ownership of the temple was originally vested in four Brahmin 
families. They wished to have another building in the premises and 
to dedicate it to Sastha. Accordingly when the new building was 
nearing completion the trustees had a dream that at a particular spot 
in the Patiramanal Island there was an idol of Lord Subramonia and 
that it should be consecrated in a new building. The image was duly 
brought and installed here. The Paipad Jalolsavam (Boat regatta) 
which is held on Cningam (August-September) is said to commemor¬ 
ate this event. 

In 1921 a lire occured in the Haripad temple and all the struct¬ 
ures within he first p akaraendoung the central shrine, the naimsk- 
ara maodupa and the entire inner enclosures were destroyed. I ^as 
subsequently rebuilt. To the left of the eastern entrance to the main 
temple is a finely built spacious kuthamp lam or theatre hall with 
a raised platform where during the annual festival in the temple 
the story of the M ihabarata is expounded There are some exquis 
site wood carvings on the ceiling of this edifice. In front of this 
temple is found a stone effiuy of Hunman being horizontally poised 
oa its back on an upright block of stone, with its face looking 
upwards. The temple ha? a magnificent structure which is the gift of 
a company of the erstwhile Trivancore Nair Brigade once stationed 
in the locality. Additions to the buildings and the repairs thereto 
have sometimes been made with the help of voluntary subscriptions 
amounting to tens of thousands of rupees. There are a icw inscript¬ 
ions in the temple most of which rel ite to matters connected with 
the cultivation , f temple linds by private indiviiuUs. There are 
three f s’ivals in the temple held in Chingam (August-September), 
Dhanu, (December-January) and Madam (March-April). The festival 
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In Medam lasts ten days. The Thy Puyam in Makaram (January- 
February) Is also an important celebration. Among the other 
important temples in the neighbourhood the Wannarasala Serpent 
Temple and the Tiruvilanjal Devi temple deserve mention. The 
dlety in th» latter is believed to be the wife of Lord Subramonia. 

Haripad is the seat of a family of Koyil Tampurans who had 
had marriage connections with the 103 al house of Travancore, The 
ate Kerala Varma Valiya Koil Tampuran, the author of the 
Mayura Sandesam, hailed from this family- There are three palaces 
belonging to tbe Haripad house, viz, Chemprol, Ananthapuram 
and KarimpaUkoickal palace. It was in the last mentioned palace 
It was in the last mentioned palace that Marthanda Varma is said 
to have once taken refuge to elude capture by his enemies. The 
biggest granary in the State is at Haripad. Among the important 
offices here are tbe Taluk Office, the Assistant Engineer’s Office 
and the Sub-Registry office, etc. There is a Police Station at th 
place. 

Kanichukulangara (Shcrtallai Taluk) 

Situated about 8 miles north-west of Alleppy town, Kanichu- 
kulangsra in Mararikulam village, is the abrde of one of the most 
famous Bhagavatl shrines in the District- Many are the legends 
concerning the origin of this temple, Local Iradition says that the 
deity of Kanichulangara is one who came by the sea. It is said 
that the ship in which the Devi was travelling was wrecked off the 
coast of the Arabian Sea. not for from tbe p'ace where the temple 
is at present located and that a Brahmin devotee who happened to 
recognise the Devi who had reached the shore in safety consecrated 
her at the present place! The local people believe that the a forced 
the wrecked ship may .‘till be seen in the bu?c tank locate suffecit 
300 yards east of the temple premises, The temple which thus 
originated under Brahmin trusteeship later came into the hands 
of the Ezhavas under exceptional circumstances. The Brahmin 
trustee is said to have fallen in love with a beautiful Ezhava 
miden named Chakki Amma and be later committed suicide by 
drowning himself in the tank after assigning the temple and ds 
properties In favour of the maid-n in an attempt to retrieve his 
own honour. The Souls of both the Brahm n and tbe maiden 
have since been consecrated in small shrines inside the temple. 
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Pregnant women visit the temple in large numbers to seek the 
favour of Cbakki Amma even today. 

The temple is now under the management of a local committee 
of seven persons. The main festival in this temple falls in the 
month of Kumbham (Febnnry-March) and it lasts for 21 day3 
The last day which coincides with the day of Tiru onam asterism 
marks the climax of the festival. The Dipakazcha which is an 
im/ort nt offering made to the deity on this occassion is really an 
impressive sight The main festivit es during the festival are 
Patayani and VelaTullal. These are supposed to represent the 
battles fought between the Pandavas and the Kauravas in the 
Epic age. The display of fire works is one of the highlights of 
the festival on the last day. The kanichukulangara festival attracts 
thousands of people from all parts of the District and outside. 

Karumadi (Ambalapuzha Taiuk) 

About a mile south-east of Ambalapuzha lies the village of 
Karumadi which Is surrounded by vast stretches of brackish water 
and fertile paddy fields with black soil. This place is famous for 
its Karumadi Knttcn, a black granite figure of the Buddha which 
has been installed in a small shrine specially erected for the purpose 
and is under the control of the State Archaeology Department. 
The Image has been assigned to the 9th or 10th century. Many 
legends are associated with this image which lay immersed in 
saltish wk ter till recently. Only in 1965 the Government of Kerala 
deolared the monument a protected one. 

The shrine of Karumadi Kutten stands by the side of the public 
ranal to the west of the Kamapuram temple. The image is in a 
standing posture and is five feet high. The right, hand of 
Karumadi Kutten has been broken. The image is finely chiselled 
and is a triumph of stone carving. 

The origin of Karumadi Kutten has been a theme of controversy. 
Many ascribe to it a mysterious and divire origin. One version i* 
that Karumadi Kuttan is a Pariah by caste, who was cursed by a 
holy Brahmin and converted into a stone. According to another 
story the image is that of a Har jan King by name Kutten who is 
alleged to have once ruled over Kuttanad. Another story says 
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that hi is one of minor diabolical deities deputed by the chie¬ 
ftain and priest of Cheng tnnur to kill Devanaray ma, the Brahmin 
king of Ambalapuzha, but that the presiding tliety of Kamapuram 
in his wrath turned him into stone and fixed him there as Karum di 
Kutte *. Yet another legend informs us that Karumadi K itten 
was a low caste boy who dared to pollute the great sire Vil*a 
mangalam Swam'yir with whose name is associated the ronse- 
cre ion of the images in many temples of Kerah and that the 
latter cursed him to become a stone. 

The abov; theories are more fanciful than convincing. Though 
some .attribute a Jaina origin to the image, the consensus of op'nion 
among scholars now is that it is an image of the Buddh i whose 
faith was once widely prevalent in this District. The 
ushnisha (top-kn >t) and jwula (flame) and the traces of the upper 
cloth spread over the chest, visible in this image, go to prove its 
Buddhist origin. Karumadi Kutten has been held in great respect 
by the people, especially the boatmen who piss by the canal. 
They used 'o pronitiate him by making offerings so as to ensures 
safe journey. One of the ways of propitiating him was by 
breaking coconuts before the image. The Dalai Lama during his 
visit to Kerala in October 1965 visited Karumadi and offered 
worship at the shrine of Karumadi Kutten. 

Kaviyur (Tiruval’a Taluk) 

The village of Kaviyur situated on the banks of the Manimaia 
river is noted for its famous temple dedicated to Sri Hanunoan. 
A short detour from the main road at Tiruvalla Lads to this tem dc 
which stands on a small hill and has been built in the gable style 
of architecture peculiar to Kerala. In its north-western corner is 
the shrine of Hanuman who is looked upon as the presiMng deity 
of the place and attracts thousands of devotees from all over the 
District and out-side. The orginal name of the place is ‘Kapiyur, 
(place of the monkey) which in the course of centuries got 
corrupted into Kaviyur Siva, Ganapati and Parvati are also 
among the other deities enshrined in this temple. The Sthalaourana 
says that sri Rama visited Kaviyur on bis way to Lanka to recover 
Sita and installed the Sivalingam in the temple. 

The annual Arat festival ot the Kaviyur temple is celebrated 
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in Dbaau (Decembar-J anuiryf, when full advantage is taken to 
display the Kerala arts like Kathakali, Ottamtullal etc. To the 
connoisseur of'art the Kaviyur temple is a veritable treasure of 
exquisite wood carvings. Scenes from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata adorn the Mandapam and the temple walls. 

Of fascinating interest to the archaeologist and the artist, ij 
the Trikkakkudi Siva cave temple about a m ; !e from the Kaviyur 
temple, local tradition ascribes the construction of this temple 
to the Bhutas who are said to have worked overnight and finished 
it. There is a view that the temple is of Buddhist origin but 
there is no positive evidence in suoport of this view. The presence of 
Siva Lingam and the idol of Gmapati inside suggests that it is 
an ancient Siva Shrine. It is significant that its entrance faces the 
sitting sun. The temple has been assigned to the latter half of the 
eight century A. D, if not. earlier, on the ground of its close rese¬ 
mblance <o later Pal'ava style. The following is a brief description 
of the cave temple. ‘ It is scooped out from the sides of two massive 
boulders nearly 12 feet wide on the summit of a low hillock. The 
floor of the cave is a few feet above the natural ground level and is 
approached by a flight of s'eps hollowed out of the rock. The cave 
is 19 feet 8 inches broad and 8 feet 6 inches high. Two pillars. 8 feet 
8 inches in height, divide the breadth of the cave into three 
openings, two of which arc 5 feet bread, the otter being only 4 
feet 8 inches. The central sbrine is a square cell measuring 8 feet 
each side and has in it a cylindrical rock-cut Linga, The rectangular 
hall in front of this sanctum mearur^s 19 feet 8 inches by 5 feet, 
and contains, one on eith r side of the doorway, 2 inches 6 feet 
pedestals, containing hree rows of plain band ornament, flanked 
by pilasters 6 feet 3 inches hieh and 11 inches broad.” There are 
three stone figures in this femple which are among tbe earliest 
specimen of stone sculpture. 'The first is that of a Dwarapala 
(Guardian) in life size in the niche to the left 1 of the entrance 
of the cave. His head'd ess is tali and conical. From beneath it 
bis haT falls in picturesque curls ou bis shoulder- He leans 
on a formidable club arouad which a Cobra has entwined itself. 
He has no yajnopavita (sac ed thread); and the ornaments that 
are worn by him are the karnakundala (ear-ring), 
nrinmala (necklace), udarabandLa (girdle), tbe babuvalaya 
(wrist ornament) and the urusutra (bip-belt). The other figure 
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is different in look and pose: he has his hands crossed 
on his breast, and stan-Is with head slightly bent in a deferential 
altitude. His liiir is a tangled mats knotted in the middle, a id the 
ornaments that adorn his person are the same as those of the 
Dwarapala. Both the figures are tall well-built. The third one is a 
standing life size figure of a bearded man. He wears hi9 hair in 
the topknot fashion peculiar to Kerala. The ears, though damaged, 
show signs of having been decorated with ear-rings, He has no 
yajnopavita, and wears only a lower cloth reaching down to his 
shins He holds his arm* akimbo, and his left hand rests on his 
ship and hold9 a jug-like vessel with an oval body, a long stoppered 
neck and short thick shout.*' 1 The Trikkakudi cave temple is no v 
being preserved as a protected monument by the Aachaeologicil 
Department of the State. 

Kayamkulam (Karthikappally Taluk) (9 U 45' North Latitude 
and 78" 25’ East Longitude) 

An ancient town on the Quilon-Alleppey section of the 
National Highway KayamkuUm is the former capital of t' e 
kingdom of the same name also called Odinad. The town Ins an 
area of 8.41 sq. mile (21.78 sq. kilometers) and a population 
of 441, 571 (1961 census) Kayamkulam has been the scene 
of nuny a historic battle in the past One of the wards 
of the Kayamkulam Municipality is still known as Padanilam 
(battle field). The Raja of Kayamkulam surrendered to Ma thanda 
Varan in 1746 and the principality was annexed to Travanore 
The remnants of some irregular fortifications may be seen at Eruva 
in the northern part of the town- 

An old palace built by Ramayyan Dalawa is located in nearby 
Krishnapuram. The palace which is under the State Archaeology 
Department con tains the famous mural painting on 'Gaiendramokshm' 
which measures 14’ by IT and has been assigned to the J8th 
century. In the words of Dr. Cousins the painting is a ‘master’ 
piece in size, conception and execution'’. It represents one of »he 
purely indigenous schools of painting prevalent in South India 
Tnere is a temp'e in the locality which is dedicated to Krishna. The 
Krishna temples at Eruvi and Puliyadam are al-o import»nt 
1 . Travancore Arts And Crafts 
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temples of the town. Kayamkulam with its sizeable Muslim popu¬ 
lation has an ancient motquc - Pazhayitheruvll Palli near the 
Market The G ,uda Saraswalhs have a temple of their own, viz., 
the Sri Vitoba temple, Kayamkulam There is also a very old 
Jaobite Syrian church at the Place who-e origin is traced to 829 
A.D. Known as the Ktdtosa Church it is the most important 
church in the town. 

The Kayamkulam like prese Is a beautiful scenery with its 
shores of green p ddy fi Ids and coc nut palms. Its outlet into the 
se ' admit ed small vessels in th p ist a id made Kayamkulam a place 
of comm rc al importance from ea ly days. The place has been 
connected now by a net work of roads and waterways with other 
places in the interior and hence it has been a centre of inland trade- 
as well. Kayamkulam was famous for its trade in pepper and 
other spices. Among the important industries of the place are 
cashew; oil milling and coir. 

The affairs of Kayamkulam town are managed by a Munici¬ 
pality A College, viz., the Miladi Sheriff Memorial College 
is functioning here since 1964-65. There is a Rice Research Station 
at the place. The Central Coconut Research Station is functioning 
at Krisbnapuram. 

Kokkothamangalam (shertallai Taluk) 

Situated on the wes'ern shor.sof the Vembanad lake about 
three miles e st of Shertallai town, the village of Kokkothaman- 
galatn is the seat of or e of the two churches in the Archdiocese of 
ErnakuUm which were foun 1 by Apostle St-Thomas. According to 
the tradition prevalent among the local Christians this prosperous 
village was once inhabited Ly Brahmins, and other caste Hindus 
and the Apostle performed a miracle here which brought about the 
conversion of several of the Brahmin families. A church was 
erected close to the local Hindu temple. The remains of an ancient 
Hindu temple, with a filled up tank, are seen very near the church 
even todsy- The present church was rebuilt in 1900. 

The Waranad Bbagavathi temple Is situated in Kokkotha- 
mangalam village and the annual festival which falls on the day of 
Bharani asterism in the month of Meenam (March-April) 
attracts large crowds from places nearby. The main floral 
offering to the deity here is Chethippuu, Garudan Tukkam* 
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is a 1 s') an itno tant offering (Nercha) in t>»is temple. 

Manko.xibu (Kuttanad Taluk) 

The headquarter? of Kuttanad Teluk since 1965, Mankombu 
has been km wn throughout the whole of erstwhile Travancore 
Stat? as‘he seat of ?n arcient family of Brahmin money lenders. 
There i? an ancient Devi temple at the place. The annual festival 
he-e commences on the first day of Medam (April-May) and lasts 
for <en days In addition to the temple, there is a Syrian Catholic 
ch’irth at Mankombu which comes under the Archdiocese of 
Changanasseri A Paddy Research Station is located at Mankombu. 
There is a bi-weekly market here which is held o 1 Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 

Mannar (Chengannur Taluk) 9" 20’ North Latitude and 76“ 30 
Fsst Longitude) 

Mannar, rbout 6 miles to the west of Chengannur town, lies to 
the south of Niran’m, separated from it by the Panoavi river, 
which is a portion of the river Paroba. It is a place of innumerable 
temples, the vast majority of which are dedicated to Siva and 
Bhagavati. The most important of the Siva temples is Tirukkuratl, 
which Is noted for its exquisite wood carvings of Puranfc subjects. 
The Siva enshrined here is believed to be intapasand hence 
women are not allowed ir the inner precints of tGs temple. But 
there is a Vishnu shrine in the premises of the Siva temple and 
women are admitted here Another temple in the premises is 
dedicated to Sastha. T v e most important Bhagavati temple in 
Mannar is the one at Kuttanperur. It is also noted for its fine 
wood carvings Within the premises of the temple is the 
Chitalputtu (Termitary) whe e Kroshtamuni, the legendary founder 
o f many temples in Mannar, is believed to have entered samadbi. 
In addition to the Siva a d Bhagavati temples, Mannar ha? its own 
Subtamania, Sastha and Vishnu temples. Another noteworthy 
feature Is th t it has a temple each dedicated to Saraswathi, the 
Goddess of Learning and Surv», the Sun God. It may be noted 
that the temples dedicated to Sun and Saraswathi are ve-y rare in 
Kerala. In th • nearby K adapt a vill \ge (Tiruvalla Taluk is situated 
the historic Panayanark&vu temple which figures in the 
Unnunilisaudesacn. It has some interesting mural paintings. One 
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of th i paintings which depicts Suryi (Sun Go-J) is re nark ible for 
its decorative finish *nd exc Hence of composition and has been 
assigned to the f6th century. A c >py of this painting which is of 
immense burmn interest is exhibi'ed in the Sri Chltra Art Gallery; 
Trivandrum. Another painting depicting Drauoathi’s Swayamvara 
is noted for its breadth of conc^ptim. The innumerable temples 
dedicated to a variety of Gods and Goddesses make Mannar and 
its suburbs an area of considerable interest to the Hindus of the 
District. In the Kadapra Panchayat is situated the Parimala church 
(Orthodox Syrian ) which attracts a large number of pilgrims as 
the mortal remains of Mar Gregorius are preserved hers. The 
annual festival here falls on Tulam 17 to 18. Mannar has two 
mosques- Iramathur Jsmayathu Palli which is supposed to be about 
600 years old and another, the Putiyapal'i, which is beautifully 
located on the banks of the river Pamba. Ther is also aMadrasa 
attached to the Puflyapalli. 

Mannar has also a well-run Khadi and Village Industries 
centre under the auspices of the Gandhi Smarnk Nidhi. It is one 
of the important centres of the Khadi Industry, The Hindi centre 
is functioning in the Koickal Palace where the Kayamkubm Rajas 
used to stay in the summer season, The place is also noted for 
several industrial units engaged in metal works- Mannar is one of 
the places where hell-meta 1 articles are made and the Small 
Industries Corporation runs her* a Commm Facility Centre- One of 
the school* in the 'dace is the Nayar Samajam H- g- which is more 
tlnn sixty years old and is now owned by the N.S.S-. but it was 
founed by the local public sever tl years before th • N. l-S./ < n’ered 
in the educational field. 

Mannsrasala (Karthikapally Taluk) 

Mannarasala situated close to Haripad, is the seat of the 
famous temple of Nagaraja, the largest cf its kind in Kerala, 
This temple built in a grove is reputed to contain 30,000 images 
of snake-gods. The following sto'y is told in connection with the 
origin of this townie- A member of the ’oca! Hlam married 
a girl of the Vetiikottu Illam, where the serpents were held in great 
veneration. The girl’s parents beihg poor could give her nothing 
by wy of d wry. Therefore they gave her one of the stone idols 
of the serpent, of which there were miny in their house. The girl 
was asked to take good care of this stone and worship it regularly. 
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In due course the girl is said to hive become pergnant and given 
birth to a male child and « snake, The snake child was located In an 
underground cellar of the h-use and brought up. The III »m 
prospered from that day. After a time when the serpent child grew) 
and gave rise to numerous progeny, they were all removed to a spot 
in the southern portion of the house where a magnificent grove 
has since grown. 

Tn this grove stone idols of Nagas are put up for the king and 
queen of snakes, known as Nagaraja and Naga-Yakshi, and for 
various members of the family. In the cellar of the house, as well 
as in the grove where the stone images are ilaced.a solution of 
Nurum palum (rice flour and milk) is offered on:e a year, that is, 
on the day following the Sivarathrl festival fn the month of 
Kumbham (Mgrch-Apul). The same kind of offering is made to 
the Chithrakulam also, About tweive and one fourth Edangazbls 
Of dough and tnilk are mixed together and kept in the cellar 
Thereafter, the door of the cellar is shut for three days, and the 
women of the household cover the <revices and holes of the door 
by the big cadjan umbrella of the female inmate of the Illam 
in order to prevent others from peeping into it out of curiosity' 
On the third day, the coor is opened, and whatever remains in the 
vessel of the dough and milk placed there Is thrown into a tank as 
unfit for human use. The mixing up of N| urum palum and the 
performing of the pu]as are done by t*e eldest female memb r of 
the Illam. The Nurum palum is made of rice flour, saffron powder, 
cow’s milk, water of the tender coconut, fruit of the Kadali plantain 
and ghee. In the Nalukettu of the hou^e; offerings of Nurum palum 
and cooked rice, as well as Rrruti (a red liquid composed of four 
saffron and chunam), take plsce every Ayilliam (=tar) day* Every 
morning the king and the queen of serpents are wash*d and an 
offering of Vcllaneveiyam (cooked rice) and afterwards of fried 
grain (malar) follow: During the month of Vrischikam (November) 
a special puja called Navakam and an offering of Nurum palum 
are daily observe! On the Sivar.ithri day, in the month of 
Cumbham (Februaiy-M?rch) the custotnary five pujas and Navakam 
are performed, and in the evening «ic<-ificial offerings to tbs 
serpents and Kuruthi (of'e'iug) are made, nd at the conclueion of 
the day’s puja, the idols are taken in procession round the temple, 
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On the day of Ayilliam (star) in the months of Kanni and Thulaa 
(September and October), all the serpent idols in the grove and 
the temples therein are taken in procession to the Illam, where 
offerings of Nurum palum, Kuruthi and cooked rice are made. The 
person who carries the idol of the Nagaraja is the eldest female 
member of the family, and the procession is conducted with great 
pomp and rejoicings. The eldest female member of the house, 
though married, Is expected to lead a life of abstinence when the 
becomes the oldest female in the family. During the festive day* 
at Mannarasala thousands of people assemble to worship and 
propitiate the serpent gods. The offerings include gold and silver 
coins, and gold , silver, copper or stone effigies of snakes,, grains of 
all kinds, pepper, salts, affron, tender coconuts, bunches of kadalt 
plantains, melons, oil, ghee, sandal wood, silk and other things 
On Ayilliam days, the Puiluvans sing and dance either ou their own 
account or for pay from the other pilgrims 

The. grove and its templea cover an immense oblong space 
measuring about sixteen acres in extent The inmates of the Illam 
are the priests of the gods ia the grove It is believed that wheneer 
the puja is not performed with the strictest personal purity or 
attention to details, the serpent gods get offended, which feeling la 
exhibited by the largest cobras coming out of the grove aa a 
warning But as a rule, the serpeuts are not seen out of the ir hole*, 
though hundreds of them are known to exist in theinner recesses 
When any is seen, especially if a real cobra, the village astrologer 
is consulted, who readily finds out the cause of the wrath of the 
serpent gods and steps are taken immediately to pacify them by 
appropriats propitiatory ceremonies. The people believe in the 
efficacy of these ceremonies. It may be specially mentioned that 

though the shrine is full of serpents, no snake-bite has been 
reported from within its precincts. 

Maraman tTiruvalla Taluk) 

Maraman is the seat of the first and one of the most important 
Marthoma Syrian Churches in the District. It is associated with 
the name of Abraham Malpan who by his teachings led the way 
for the secessioa of the Marthomites from the Orthodox Syrian 
Church. The Maraman Convention, the biggest religious gathering 
of the Christians in Alia, is held in Kumbhant (February-March) 
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e v#ry year on the banks of the Parnbu river at Maram*n. Tit* 
exact spot where the convention is held,, however, lies in the Qwiioit 
District. In addition to the Martboma Church; there is the Catholic 
Church dedicated to St. Theresa which comes under the Diocete of 
Tiruvalia- 

About» furlong or two from Marthoma Church lies the Ptama* 
dafAu Pam. It is a steep rock situated on the right bank of th 
Pwsto eiver at Ntdiunprayar. A temple dedicated to Siva is 
catvod oat of kbit rock. There is also a Bbajana Madham in front 
of this temple, Nothing is known about the founder of this temple 
Noe i» that* asp information about the year in which it was 
foaadad. 


The town of Koxhencherry lies within a short distance from* 
Hartman. 

Mgveiikart fMftvelikara Taluk) (9 U IS’ North Latitude and 76 u So* 
E«u»t Lopgitude) 

The haadqaacters <f Mpvelika-ra Taluk the Municipal town o 
VfevetifeM-B boo an area of 5.25 «q. miles (12.63 sq. him.) and a 
popatottoa of 18, 9 > 4(1961 Census). It has been the seat of a 
coltateral hraoeh of the Travaocose royal house. The picturesque 
AafccMoll river washes the town on its northern side, The town 
ha*been of some importance during the fighting between Travan- 
cotoaod Kayamkxlam- The remains of a large fort, two miles m 
ctrnumference, with 24 bastions and each side having a gateway in 
the centre may be seen here. It was in Mavelikara that Ramayyfn 
Ihtlava breathed his last. The Peliee Station in Mavelikara if. 
housed In a compound wherein, it is believed, the arms, amunltions 
of the royal family ware once kept, 

Kandiyur, situated in Mavelikara town is a place of historic* 
importance, It was for some time the capital of the former 
principality of Odanad (Kayamkulam), It was here that Travan- 
core gained the decisive victory over the Kayamkulam Raja and 
annexed the latter’s principality, There is a famous Siva templa 
at the place which is believed to be one of the oldest in Kerala, 
Ft contains ten sub-shrines considered to have been made specially 
sacred by the presence of all the Gods of the Hindu pantheon. 
There are also many inscriptions of archaeological importance in 
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this temple. One of the inscriptions dated 393 K.E. ( 121S l.D. ) 
informs us that Rama Kota Vanda, the ruler of Kayairffctflanfi 
( Odanad ), rebuilt the Kandiyur temple on the suggestion of the 
Venad ruler Ravi Kerala Varma (1215-1240)- The temple is noted 
for its fine stone sculptures. The western door of the temple always 
remains dosed. It is said that this has been the case evor since the 
Kayanakulam Raja discontinued visiting the temple after his defeat 
M the hands of Travancore- The Sivarathri festival ia this temple 
in the month of Kumbham ( February-March ) attracts devotees 
from all parts of the District- 

There are also other important temples and chorefeesid 
kara town. One of the most important temples is the Krishnaswami 
temple. The annual festival here lasts for ten days, the last day 
being Tiruonam day in Maenam (Maroh-April). There is a Buddha 
sbriae nearby which is under the control of the State Archaeology 
Department. It was obtained in i i 1 » K.E. (1938A.D.) from the 
nearby Punja fields- The image has become an objeot of worship 
for the people of the locality. The peculiarity of the image is that 
ths Cfs4i;s4a [will aid the upper cloth worn in the Vpaviia sadrod 
thread style cau be seen very prominently. There is also a Sasifhk 
temple just outside the town, viz., the Kattuvalli Sastha temple. Uhh 
Mandalam and Makiravilakku are important celebrations hi 
temple. There is a Nansimha tern ole in nearby ttattbm and the 
Vishu festival here is Important. 

In Mavelikara town there are several Christian chursbes and mtasi* 
Ons.The Mavthoma Syrian Church and the St. Mary’s Orthodox Syrian 
Church are at Taahakara within the town limits. The C.SJ- and -the 
Salvation Army have also their churches, the latter being <cdUed 
Kirby Hall. The Brethorn Mission, ths Ceylon Pen into it Misaioe 
and the Indian Pentacost Mission are also active in the town. There 
also two Catholic Churches in the town-the Laris Oatrholie Char eh 
at Valiaperumpuzha and the Malankara Syrian Catholio Church at 
Potlyakavu. 

The civic affair* of Mavelikara are managed by a MoakjiftNty # 
The to#n has a number of important public offices, O.-g, the Ta#ok 
Office, the District Educational Office, etc. The Peet Memorial 
College is a Junior College in the suburbs of the town. There is a 
School of Painting at the place, viz-, the Ravi Vartia School of 
Painting- 
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Nilaaberur ( Kuttanad Taluk ) 9 U 25' North Latitude and 76“ 25’ 
East Longitude ) 

Nilamperur is a village situated within about a mile of the 
eastern edge of the Vembanad lake. It is a place of seme historical 
interest- There is a large temple here which is dedicated to Devi 
Karthiayani- In addition, there are three minor temples dedicated 
to Siva, Sastha and Vishnu* An image of Oanapathi is installed 
in the temple of Siva. The image in the Vishnu temple is said to 
baer some resemblance to the stone images of the Buddha seen in 
Buddhist shrines. 

A bronse statue of a legendary Chera king who is called 
Perusal Palliavanar is kept in a building outside the main temple. 
It is only in height, but has excited the curiosity of many a 
research scholar. Tradition says that Pallivanavar was aChera ruler 
•r Perumal of Tiruvanchlkulam who retired to this village to spend 
bia last days in religious meditation. The term ‘Pallivanavar' liter¬ 
ally means one who held sway in or over the Palli or resided in a 
Palli. It may be noted that the term Palli was applied in ancient 
Kerala to all non-Hindu religious shrines-Christian, Jewish, Muslim, 
Buddhist, etc. Therefore while some would say that the ruler in 
question became a convert to Christianity, others express the view 
that he became a Buddhist. Local people believe that this Chera 
ruler died at Nilamperur and was buried near the gate of the main 
temple- There is a compound named Tiruvanchikulam in Nilamperur 
village even today and its owners have been all along paying tax to 
the Tirnvanchikulam Devaswam in Cranganore, even though it fell 
within Travaacoro territory. This fact is adduced as evidence in 
support of the emigration of a Chera ruler from Tiruvanchikulam 
to Nilamperur. The annual Pooram festival iu the Nilamperur 
temple falls immediately after Onam in Chingam (August-September) 
and it was at one time celebrated by both the Hindus and Christians 
of the locality. On this occasion numerous figures of annams 
(swans) and kolams of Bhima and other puranic figures are mounted 
on chariots and exhibited in a flood of illumination. There is an 
important custom associated with the festival which is alleged to 
recall the connection of the temple with Pallivanavar. The eldest 
members of two Hindu families walk towards the building supposed 
to have been occupied in the past by the Pallivanavar and pray in 
silence for royal sanction to commence the Pooram celebration. 
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Niranam ( Tiruvalla Taluk) 

Niranam ii a place of historical importance- According to 
local tradition one of the seven churches founded in 52 AD- by 
St. Thomas, the Apostle was in Niranam and it has been indentified 
with the ancient Orthodox Syrian Church of the place- According 
to some writers Niranam is the Nelcynda of classical writers and 
was a flourishing sea-port ia ancient times. The discovery of a 
Roman coin from the place is cited as evidence in support of this 
view. The place is referred to in the clebrated poem, Unnuniliaand* 
esam composed in the 14th century. Kannassaparambu believed to 
be the birthplace of the Niranam poets is situated near Niranam. 

The Niranam church was one of the most important churches 
which defected from the Catholic Church in the wake of the Revolt 
of the Coonnen Cross (1653). Since then Niranam became almost 
the headquarters of the Malankara Syrian Church. An Inscription 
dated 1259 A.D. preserved here says that the old church was rebuilt 
in that year- The present church building is a relatively new one. 
There are some interesting stone images in the church. The relics of 
a Natakasala which was attached to the old church may also be 
seen here. 

In addition to the Orthodox Syrian church Niranam, there is 
also a Marthoma Church at the place built about 1904. The latter 
ia said to have been erected on the spot where the Apostle is belived 
to have planted his first Cross- Moreover, there is also the Catholic 
church dedicatd to St. Mary which belongs to the Tiruvalla Diocese 
and was founded in 1932. Near the Niranam Church is an ancient 
Vishnu temple. Some of the new idols of deities like Vishnu, Subram- 
onia, Devi and Siva unearthed from a tank have been installed in 
a nearby shrine. The Siva temple of Tiikkapaliswaram is nearby a 
mile to the north of the Niranam Orthodox Syrian chnrcb and 
about 2 furlongs south of Kannassaparambu. 

Pallipuram (Shertallai Taluk) 

Pallipu&rm, about eight miles north of Shertallai town on the 
way to Arukutti, is situated on the western shore of the Vembanad 
lake facing Vaikam (Kottayam District). Here there is an ancient 
Syrian Catholic church dedicated to 'our Lady of Assumption** It is 
believed by the local Christians that the Cross that St, Thomas 
erected at Kokkothamangalam, not far from here, happened to be 
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thrown awav into the Vembanad lake by the 1 ical Hindis flWt 
t safely floated over the surface of the lake and reached “Mattel” 
asaraail island adjacent to Pallipuram- The miracuolusly found 
Cross was solemnly taken-bv the people and a small church was 
built to commemorate the event- In later years the Cross was taken 
over to Pallipuram church and is even today preserved there At 
Pallipuram there was a Seminary, the remnants of which can be 
seen even today. Some of the ancient paintings about ‘Our Lady of 
Assumption’ kept in this church are of great attraction to visitors 
to this place. The Perunnal in this church falls on August 15 every 
year and it is well attended. A Junior College has bean started by 
the Nair Service Society at Pallipuram in 1964-65. The Pallathra 
Sand Lime Bricks Ltd., Is situated nearby. 

Pantalam (Mavelikara Taluk 9° >0’ North Latitude and 76 ° 401 
East Longitude ) 

Situated beteween Adur and Chengannur on the Main Centra’ 
Road, Pantalam is a non municipal town with an area of 2.82 aq- 
miles and a population of 10,000 persons ( 1961 Census ). It -is the 
headquarters of the former chieftains known aa Pantalam Raja. 
Pantalam was subjugated in 1756 and finally absorbed into Travan- 
core in 1812 The Pantalam family has intimate connections with 
the Sabarimala temple and the Tiruvabhar&nam or jewellery of th e 
deity of that temple is preserved in the. Pantalam palace One of 
the important temples of the place is the Mahadevar temple located 
on the banks of the Achenkoil river. The annual festival here falls 
in the month of Dbanu ( Decern be r-January. ) The fishes called 
Btta found in the river near the temple are supposed to be divine 
and they are fed by the devotees. There are two temples dedicated 
to Sastha and Madura Meenakshi attached to the Pantalam palaoe. 
The former is visited by the pilgrims to Sabarimala on their way 
to and back from the pilgrimage. There were some interesting 
mural paintings in this temple but they have since been spoiled 
due to lack of care. Pantalam has now a number of important 
institutions like N.S.S. College, the N.S.S. Polytechnic, the N-S.S- 
Medical Mission Hospital and the Mannam Sugar Mills- The platie 
and the surrounding areas are noted for sugarcane cultivation. The 
Kurumthottayam market important for vegetables is id PantVlafb. 
A cattle market is also held here periodically. 
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Punmavra { Ambalaphzha Taluk ) 

A village lituated in the suburbs of Alleppey, Punnapra was a 
scene of bitter fighting between the Communists and the Travamure 
State Police in the Communist uprising of IMS. Several Communists, 
are beliwsd to have died at the hands of the Police on. this occasion 
Tfce vaat majority of people living her* are fiahermen. The famous 
Alleppey mudbank ( Chakara ) rises here almost every year apd 
provides an oocasion for massive fishing to the local fisherfolk. 

Them a«e two important temples in Punoapra. One is the 
Yaadanom temple dedicated to Sast ha where monkeys can be seen 
prowling about. The other is the Aravukodu Bhagav&ti temple 
where the-annoual festival falls on Peoram day in Meenam (March- 
Apsil). The Latin Catholic church at Punnapr* dedicated to 
St, JoaepiMme established in 1915. Apart from this church which 
belong* to the Diooese of Alleppey, there is the St. Gregorios’ 
Chtwch at Putnapra- which was established in 1192 and is under 
Syfliaa Catholic Archbishop of Changanassery. 

The Carael Polytechnic is situated in this village. 

PuftAKUAD ( AMBALAPUZHA TALUK J 

The village of Purakkad, which lies to the south of Ambalapu- 
zha on the National Highway 47 is often identified with the Barace 
( Bacare ) of the classical writers. It was called ■ Porka ’ or ‘Pcrcai’ 
by the Portuguese and the Dutch- The plsce literally means “Outer 
Forest" and perhaps it was part of a large forest areaia the post. 
The presence of large decaying trees deep beneath the soil in the 
Purakkad Kari lands indeed points to the possibility of the existe¬ 
nce of forests in the area in the distant past. Legends say that 
Purakkad was the forest where the Khandavadabana mentioned in 
the Mahabharata took place. An ancient sea-port of Kerala, 
Purakkad was, till the rise of Alleppey late in the 18th century, the 
principal place of shipping on the coast between Cochin and Quilon 
It is mentioned by Verthema (1505) and Tavernier (167B) and it 
figures prominently in the Portuguese and Dutch records. The Dutch 
East India Company had a factory here. It passed to Cochin in 
1678 A.D. and then to Travancore in 1746 A.D, The ruins of the 
European fortifications stood here till the closing years of the 
19th century. Even after the foundation of Alleppey ships used to 
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call at Purakkad in the monsoon season. The people of Parakkad 
have been sea-faring through the ages and even as late as 1770 they 
owned ships and Pattamara and traded with Ceylon and with the 
coastal ports of South India. Several valuable articles were exported 
and imported from here. From the prosperous sea-coast town tint 
it was, Purakkad has now dwindled into a small fishing village 
vulnerable to serious sea erosion every year, 

Purakkad has a sizable population of Konkanis or Gowda, 
Sarawaths. One of the most important of their temples, viz-, the 
Venugopala Devaswam, is situated here and it is visited by the 
members of the community from all parts of Kerala. Though the 
main deity here is Sri Venugoplamurthi, there are also others such 
as Siva, Nagakanyaka, Garuda, Mahalakshmi, Hanuman, Bhairava. 
Ganapathi, etc. There are two annual festivals here, one in Makaram 
(January-February) and another in Medam (April-May)- The former 
lasts for 9 days and the latter for 7 days. A Guest House is maintai¬ 
ned by the Devoswam very near to the temple for the accommodl 
ation of the visiting devotees. The temple is]managed by a loca- 
committee of ten persons. 

Purakkad has an old Syrian Catholic Church, established in 
1607, which is located on the eastern side of the National Highway 
47. In the vicinity of the Church may be seen an ancient mosque 
One furlong to the north of the mosque is the Ayyan Koikkal 
Sastha temple. There are also two other temples at the place, viz., 
the Murikkoli Bhagavati temple and Anandeswaraui Siva temple. The 
existence of the temples, church and mosque in close proximity 
to one another is proof of the existence of communal harmony 
among the people of the locality from very early days. 

Shertallai ( Shertallai Taluk ) ( 9° 40' North Latitude and 76 u 20* 
East Longitude ) 

The headquarters of the Shertallai Taluk, the Municipal town 
of Shertallai has an area of 6.27 sq. miles ( 16.19 sq Km. ) and a 
population of 31,155 ( 1961 Census ). The town has attained fame 
as the seat of one of the most important Bhagavati temples of 
Kerala. The temple attracts devotees from all parts of the District 
during all seasons. The image oi Bhagavati in this temple is said to 
have been consecrated by Vilvamangalam Swamiyar. There is a 
local tradition that the Swamiyar saw the Devi on a swing and 
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approached her. Thereupon the Goddess ran away. On being pursued 
at close quarters she jumped into seven tanks in succession t>nd it is 
in the last of these tanks that the temple now stands The utstvaum 
(Puram) in this temple is celebrated every year in Meenam (March- 
April) and lasts for eight days. Four tul a potis (one on each dav) are 
conducted on four consecutive days immediately preceding the 
Kodiyettu ■ They consist of rice or paddy and flowers of the areca 
pslra being placed in pans with a small light in the middle and 
carried by females (one from each house in the ar* of ad ages 
arrayed in their best robes and jewels. A male devotee with an 
Ashtamangalyam and light in hand leads the line and a huge eon- 
course of males with arpv, cheering and females with kurava tries 
accompany them. On reaching th ■ temple, the procession makes 
several circumambulations. The contents of the Jhala are emptied 
on a mat spread at the eastern entrance of the temple 

The sacred flag i9 hoisted on the day of Mukeeram asterism 
after the fourth talapoli. In other temples the arat is the last 
event of the utsavam. In Shertallai, however, there is arat on 
every day and this too is celebrated twice a day except on the 
first and last days. The image is taken in procession to rne or 
other of the seven tanks, mentioned above, each situated a few 
miles from the temple. From the fifth day (Ayiljbm star) Kettuk- 
azehas are arranged in their proper places. They consist r. ainlv 
Annatnx and Bhimans Most of the figures arc symbolic represent¬ 
ations of puranic incidents. The heroes are mounted on chakatams 
or four-wheeled chariots, which are drawn from one pltce to 
another. In me nuht a procession of the katakkar starts from 
near the bazaar a^d proceeds to the temp e, with the beating of 
drums, the clash of cymbals and the blowing of horns and \ ipes. 
Then, after the usual arat and snbelix every night begins, what 
is known as Patayani or torch-light Carice. The karakkor begin 
the dance frantically with the beat of drums, thapyus, etc. This is 
brought to a close by a display of fireworks. The Patayani i-a 
mock fight kept up to commemorate the heroic deeds of the God¬ 
dess against a host of Asuras. 

The Vela TuUai is another important function. The ( heruvar- 
akar draw their /4«n«ws(huge images of the celestial swan, Brahma s 
vehicle) mund the temple and make them bow to the deity. On. 
the sixth day, before the Vela commences, a grand procession is 
formed, supposed to be by the Cochinites who enter the temple by 
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the western entraoce and after going one round disperse to tabs 
part io the Vela- After Karappuram was redee to Travancorer the 
Annan* remained with the Travancote Sirfear and insiead of the 
Ccohinites, the northern Karahl-or themselves take rart in the Vela 
which begins at 2 P M. The Atinami are then drawn to the temple 
the Patiyaveetil Panikkar’s beiag the first. The festival Puram on 
the seventh day being on l-> commemoration of the consecration, 
people from distant parts congregate to participate in it. Towards 
the close of the function the Annams and the Rhimans are removed 
fiom ihe tenfple precincts. The u«a<iii the evening of the next 
day is a calm but re au'iful sight. The Devi’s image is escorted on 
either side by the images of Siva and Vishnu mounted on elephants 
and then taken in procession to trie tank (Pallikulam) with the 
usual paraphernalia- The Puram was originally an occasion for 
the singing ofeoarse songs and drinking. The practice was ab dished 
during the Regene/of Situ Lakshrai Bai (1924-31) The characteri¬ 
stic Vazhipadu (offering) in this temple is what is called Tadi■ It i» 
a special preparation made of rice, jaggerv, coconut, etc., and 
considered to ba partica arly sacred 

In addition to the Bhagavati temple there is an important 
Syrian Catholle Church at Muttam in the town -It is dedicated to 
St- Mary. The festival in this church falls on 21st January every 
year and it attracts pilgrmis from all parts of the District and 
outside- 

Mention may be made in this connection of the Dhanwantari 
tempe, Maruthorvaitam in th* southern outskirts of*Shertallai 
towa- Ii is situated about 12 miles north of Alleppey town on the 
Alleppey-Stertallai Road. The temple is one of the very few dedic¬ 
ated to Dhaiwantari in Kerala The term Maruthorvattam is belived 
to be the corruption of the word Marunnoru voltam (One c' , ze of 
of me Heine) a id signifies the local belief ibat just one doze of 
medicine administered to the patient from the iemrle is enough to 
cure turn of any disease. The /alters* offered from hereon New 
Mo >n day in the months of Tutaoi (Octobcr-November), Kumbham 
(Febmary-'-'arch) and Karkatakam (July-August) is believed to 
be a pannacea for all ills. The temple is now managed by a commi¬ 
ttee set up by the local N.S.S. 

The Civic affairs of Shertailai are managed by Municipally 
which was set up In 1953. There are a few important offioes in 
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the town eg., the Taluk Office, the Assistant Educational Office, 
Police Station, Sub-R.egislrv office, etc. The town has Muns ff’s 
Court and an additional First Class Magistrate's Court. There is 
a Go vernment Hostpital in the town with provision for c 6 beds. 
The Sri Narayana Medical Mis-ion Hospital and Green Gardens 
are important private Hospita's There is also a Junior Technical 
School In th* town. One of the impo tant monuments in the town 
is the one erected in front of the Talik Office as memorial to 112 
persons from the town and ‘uburbs who are si td to have taken 
part iathe First World War and achived martyrdom. 

Takizhi (Kuttanad Taluk) 

Situated four miles east of Ambalapuzha, Takazhi is the seat 
of a famous S r >sth temple. Thousands of devotees throng to this 
place all througha the year. The fame of the temple lies in the 
special oil called “Valia Enna” supplied to the mentalF ;-ick p tients 
who go there for favou s It is also visited by persons suffering 
from acute skin disea ; es and lepr>sy. The annual utsavnm in this 
temple falls in the month of Kumbh <m 'Februar/-March) and lasts 
for 8 days, the 'ast day being the dav of Utram asterism The temple 
authorities have built quarters for the accommodation of the visi¬ 
ting pilgrims. An English High School attached to the Takazhi 
Dcvaswam i« being run under the management of the Travancore 
Devaswan Board In addition to the temple, there is a Catholic 
Church at the place which comes under the Archiiocese of Ghaaga 
nasseri. There is also a mosque at Takazhi. 

Tannirmukkam (Shertallai Taluk) 9° 40’ North Latit ude and 76° 

20' East Longitude., 

Tannirmukkam, situated on the western shore of the Vembanad 
lake, in ihe site of the bund and >egul3tor under construe ion under 
the Kuttanad Development Scheme. T -e work on the Tanoirmukkatn 
barrier w s formally inaugurated by V.K- Krishna Mer.on on 
February 3,1958 When completed it would benefit large a eas of 
paddy fields in Kuttanad' Tier is also ;i large temple at Tanni 
rmukkam where the main deity is V'Lhnu. t*:iva is also on - of the 
-dlities here In addition, there is a Syrian Catholic Church which 
is under the Archbishop of lihoakulam- 

Tiruvalla (Tiruvalla Taluk; (9° 20’ North Latitude and 76° 30’ 

East Longitude) 

Tiruvalla, the headquarters of the | iruvalla Taluk, is a muni¬ 
cipal town with an area of 5.59 sq. miles (14 48 sq. Km ) and a 
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Population of 24,242 (1961 Census). Situated on the Manimala river 
it is one of the most important of the 64 granatni or ancient 
Brahmin villag#. of Kerala. The town derives its name from ibe 
great temfle of Sri Vailnbha (Mahavishnu) which is celebrated in; 
the songs of Nammalwar (9ttie century A.L).), It is one of the 13 
Div\adesams of Kerala sacred to the Vaishnavttes, The present site 
was chosen for tbe temple because there existed here in ancient 
days a naturally formed spring-fed pool of pure, cool and crystal 
water. The region around the pool #as known as Mailikavanam^ 
i-e, the ‘Jasmice-grove’ where kishls used to do penance. A colony- 
of Brahmins and Vellalas who later came to the place from the 
Tamil country cleared a portion of Mallikavanam and installed in 
it Sudarsana. the discus of Vishnu- the place came to he called 
Chakrapuram (city of Vishnu’s discus). Some time later Vishnu 
himself was installed in the shrine under the name of Sri Vallabha 
(Lakshmi’s husband). Tradition connects the image of Vishnu so 
installed with Satyaki, a great friend of Sri Krishna. The place 
herafter came to be called Sri Vallabhapuram (Vishnu's city) 
jLater it became ’Tiruvallavazh’ and the name Tiruvalla is only an. 
abbreviation of this name- Tbe ancient pool still exists under the 
name Ilavanti Tirtham or Patruvanitirtham within the temple 
premises. It may be mentioned that such natural pools are rarely 
seen in temple i remises- 

The outer sanctum or Srikovil is circular in shape with a circum- 
t erence of about 16 >' and has two doors opening to the east and west 
fn front of Sri Vallabba and Sudarsana respectively. The floor and 
circular wall are of Polished granite slabs of dark hue and the roofing 
$s of copper Platen Besides Sri '-'allabha and Sudarsana; there are 
also idols of Lakshmi. Varahamurthi aud Dakshnamurthi installed in 
the inner Sri Kovil. In a small room at the northern end c f the 
western hall of nalambalam there are images of hiva, Hhagavati and 
Ganapathi. Besides, there are two shnnes. one of Sastha and the 
other of Ganapathi to the south east of the western gopuram- A 
shrine of the god Kurayoppan (Guruvayurat in Sanskrit) may be seen 
south- west of the llavar.ti tank. 

One of the architectural marvels associated with the Tiruvalla 
temple is its flagstaff a round column of black granite about 50’ high 
and 2* in diameter. It has not been Possible to ascertain the length of 
*-he portion of this column that lay buried- In view of the absence of 
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granite rock within a radius of five or six miles of Tiruvalla, the 
isn-tallation of this column in the temple premises Is considered an 
astonishing engineeirng feat. On the top of the flagstaff is a 
Panchaiohaor five metal image of Garnda. Vishnu’s vehicle, in 
winged human form, about 3’ tali in sitting Posture. The image is 
ever bright and requiresno Polishing. The granite Column is enclosed 
inside a structure which looks like & three-storeyed minaret, but the 
*op end with the image of Garuda is visible. Some writers have 
expressed doubt whether the Pillar could have been the haudwerb of 
Buddhist stone masons. 

Another architectural wonder associated with the*temple Is an 
underground strong room with only a single horizontal door opening 
into it from the south-western portion oS tnet floor of the quadrangle 
(Nalampalam) The treasures of the temple such as ornaments, 
cooking vessels, lamps and articles of gold are said to be kept here 
No attempt baa been made to open > the mys sterious cellar out of 
mortarl fear of the consequences. Again there lain the central 
sinctom of the temble, in addition to the principal fixed imaged of 
Vishnu, a heavy movable Vishnu image made ol pure molten gold 
whhh only a very strong man can lift. There are also some-wa] 
paintings of deific' figures in this temple, eog., those of Dwarapalao* 
8ndarsana, Vishnu. Lakshml, Ganapnthi, Narasimha. Biranygk aaipu 
and (Prahalada Sri Krishna palying on the flutte in the midst of Gopa 
women, Krishna driving Arjuna’scar, e!c. A beautiful wooden 
carving of Vishnu resting on Anantha may be seen on the beams of 
the western elephant shed in the tempi* pie wises. The temple has 
also ?ome important epigraphies! records in Vattezhuthu associated 
with the reigns of the great Chera Emperors Rsjasekbara Varna 
f820-44). Sthanu ’• Ravi (844 85», etc. The Tiruvalla temple is also 
camoas for the ea-.ouragrment it gives to varioas Kerala arts. 
Kathakali is performed here often as an offering by devotees- The 
Vishu day in Medam (Aprl-May) Is particularly important in this 
temple and large number of devotees come here on this occasion 
Till recently women were not generally admitted into the shrine. 
They could eoter the Nalambalsm of th* temple only on Vishu day 
and aho on Tiruvathin day in Dhanu (December January). Thi9 
restricion has, however, b en removed with effect from Chiugam 1, 
1143 (August 17, 1957). 

In addition to the Vishnu temple there are a number of minor 
temples in Tiruvalla town eg-, the Erauakavu Bhadrakali temple, the 
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Govindakulangata Bbadrakali temple, Siva tempi j of Kesapuram 
Siva temple, ofAniruddheswaram Vishnu temple of Sri Narayanin- 
Puram etc ‘oTiruvalla is an tmportantcentre of the Marthoma Syrian 
Jistiai community- The headquarters of t to Ma'thoma 
Metropolit n>is here- The St. Thomu Evangalical Church, an 
offshoot of the Marthoma Church, has its headqturters too in 
Tiruvalla. In addition, the Malanirar Syrian Catholic Bishop of 
Tirnvalla and the Orthodox Syrian Bishop of Niranam have also 
their heardquarters in Tiruvalla, The Paliyak-tra St. George Church 
niruvalla, coming onier the Niranam Diocese is an ancient one. The 
annual festival here falls on 23rd Mednin (May). There are (wo 
Syrian Christian churches, each about a century old, viz. the 
Chalakuzhi and Kattaprathu churches, The Cathedral of St. John 
ostablis.iei in l933)com;s und«r the Catholic Diocese of Tiruvalla- 
There is a mosque near the Rest House in Tiruvalla. The civic 
if i rs of th; town are managed by a Municipality. Tiruvalla has 
a number of public offices eg- Taluk Office, the District Educational 
Office, etc, The Mar Gregorius Memorial High School and the 
Syrian Cohristian Seminary School are among, the oldest educational 
nstituii ms of th s place The Marthoma College, Tiruvalla, is an 
Arts and Science College. In addition, there is also the Titus 
II Teachers’ Training College. Apart from the Government Hospital, 
here are also a few private Has pit ’sin Tiruvalla, e.g-, the ! iruvail a 
Medical Mission Hospital, Pushp eiri Hospital etc. The Rest 
House, Tiruvalla, Provides comfortable accommodation to tourists 
The Ramapurom Market in the town, held on every Tuesday and 
Friday, is the oldest in the Taluk. There are two important indust¬ 
rial concerns near the town. vi/,., she Pamba Sugar Foctory 
Puliksezh and the Straw 3 ard Factory, Parimala. Among the 
main sneial service organisations in the town may be mentioned the 
Y M C A. and Y-W.C.A. 

Tiruvanvandur (chrngannur Taluk) 

Tiauvanvandur, situated on the Manimala and Pamba rivers- 
s one of the most important Hindu Pilgrim centres in this District e 
It is famous as one of the 13 Di wjadisams of Kerala sacred to the 
Vaishnavites. The Vishnu temple where the images of Vishnu and 
Gopalakrishna worshipped by Naktila, on the five Pandavas- ate 
believed to have been consecrated by the legendary Bhrigu Muni, 
s in Tiruvanvandur. It may be mentioned here that Tiruvanvandur 
is on of the five sacred places where the visbnu images worshipped 
by the five Pandavas said to have been consecrated, the other four 
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toeing those of Trichittat Tirupuliyur, Ti r “* ranm ula an * Trikkodi- 
thaaan consecrated by Yudhishtira, Bhimea, Arjuna and Sahhadeva 
respectively- All the five places are visited on the same day by 
Vaisbnava devotees. 

Tiruvanvandar it self is heleived by some to be the corruption 
of the word "Tirupandavayur" ie., the place sanctified by the 
residence of the Pandavas. According to local tradition the Pandavas 
lived in the forests #f the region along with Panchali during their 
4 Vanavasa *- Some other places in the vicinity evoke even today 
memories of the their association with the Panhdavas. A Place in 
the neighbhurhood is called Pandanad. a corruption of ‘Pandavanad’. 

The shrine of "Tiruvavandur it celebrated in the Tiruvaimothi 
of Nammalwar, the great Tamil Saint assigned to the 9th century 
AO The temple which fell within the territory of Nantuzhainad 
flourished during the period of the Kulasekharas (800-1102 A O ) 
as is evidenced by some of the lithic records presered in this temple 
The inscriptlonsfound in this temple of theVenad ruler Sri Vallabhan 
Kothai who was appointed by the Chera Emperor to rule ove 
Nantuzhainad also show the high esteem in which the temple 
was held in those days- During the period following the fall of the 
Kulasekhara empire earlv in the 12th century the affairs of the 
Tiruvanvandur temple were mismanaged and it fell on evil days- 
In the 16th century the temple was owned by the local Namboo- 
thiri illam of GnazhapaHv. It is believed that the Chempakas eri 
Raja made a bold bid to obtain possesion of the image of Gosala- 
krisbna at Tiruvanvandur for installing it in his rewly built temple 
at Ambalapuzha and that thi s was foiled by the chief of this iUam 
by drowning himself in a nerby tank along with the image. The 
Vishnu shrine however, continued to exist. During the reign of 
Sri Mulam Thirunal (1885-1924) it was renovated- The present 
lofty Srikovil was built then at a cost of Rs.80,000 

Tiruvanvandur shot in to the lime light inI963 with the discovery 
of an image of Goasalakrishnanjfrom a nearby tarik. It is believed 
that this is the same image with which the Namboothiri trustee 
drowned hinsse f in the 16th cet’iry ia order to elude capture bv the 
Chempakasseri Raja's men- The image was ottained ucd- r sensa¬ 
tional circumstances- A local devotee by the name Damodaran who 
was a teacher in the local Government Primary School is alleged to 
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thavo bad h dream io bis ileep one night in March 1963 informing 
him of the existence of an image of Gosalakrishnana in an ancient 
ank lying to the east of the existing shrine. The tank had been 
filled in long ago and was no longer visible tolthe human eye . The 
devotee waa informed in hia dream that the image which lay 7*ft- 
deep buried in mud in the tank should be reclaimed and installed 
Above ground level in the temple premises. In pursuance of this 
dream the local people later offered Sramedan and carried 
•n a major digging operation at the place until they obtained 
a perfect image of Gosalakrishna. a Sankht and several Puja 
utensils. While the image was obtained on May 19,1963, die, 41st 
day of the SHtthaian, the others were obtained earlier The image 
Was consecrated with due ceremonies In a small shrine specially 
constructed for the purpose in the old temple premises Stories 
soon-began to spread of the miraculous powers of the new deity 
And the favours conferred by him on the devotees. Thus Tiruvan- 
'artdur regained its old place of preeminence as a centre of Hindu 
Pilgrimage- A new temple has been built atthe place and' the deity 
reconsecrated here in 'May 1967. The shrike is now being Vitfted 
every nay by hundreds of devotees from all parts of Kerala «nd 
out-side. 

TIRUvlfcHA (SHRTALLAI TaLUK) 

Situated three miles south-west of Shertallai town. Tiruvieha 
is the seat of a famous Siva temple A sp cial decoction is given as 
Prasidtm from this temple to the visiting pilgrims who want to be 
cund of mental ailments, (ti- supposed to possess medicinal 
properties and is considered to be particularly effective as an 
antidote against poison about which the mentally sick persons 
generally complan. The temple is visited daily by peopcl from all 
parts of the State in order to consume this divine Prasodam- Those 
who partake of it start vomiting severely after a time and it is 
brleived thit all evil influences are liter lly vomited out. 
Perhaps the continued existence of the custom of supplying such 
medicinal preparations in temples like Tiruvizha is a leg icy of 
Buddhism, which with its concern for the sick and suffering, hat) 
considerable hold over large portion* of this District in the ancient 
past. Sirs- Hatch writes as follows about the origin and iwportance- 
o this temple. “The jungle country all about this part was fre¬ 
quented only by those women whose lift- work was to tattoo people- 
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One day a woman wandering through the jungle was surprised to 
see blood issue from the ground where she had thrust her stick. 
She found her stick had pierced a tall cylindrical object like a Siva 
Ungam. She at once went to the owner of the property with her 
story, and the local astrologer pronounced the object a real Ungam. 
The night after the consecration of this lingam, the priest was told 
*n a vision that Siva himsesf had come here to protect the world 
from the influence of black magic- Siva then revei-ied the secret 
that a certain herb when plucked would show bloodied roots, and 
if this herb were given to persons possessd by evil spirits, it would 
cure them. To this day people o f fell roiU-Hirdus, ( hrisiiar s and 
Mohammcdans-resort to this temple to be cured, it is said the. 
temple is probably not much over four hundred years old.'’ 1 
Tottapalu (ambalapuzha Taluk) 

A place of strategic importance in former times. 

Tottap&lli which lies in the vicinity of Purakkad was the scene 
of bitter fighting between Travancore forces and the army of the 
Chempakasseri Raja. The importance of the place lies at present in 
the Spillway constructed here in 1954 to divert the flood waters of 
Kuttanad into the sea. The spillway forms part of the National 
Highway 47 v About 150 families have been settled at Tottapalli 
under the colonisation and settlement scheme. A Straw Board 
Factory has started functioning at the place on the south-western 
side of the Spillway with effect from 1965. 

Trikunnapuzha (Karthikapalli Talukl (9°15’North Latitude and 76° 

20’ Eaet Longitude) 

Trikunnnpuzha is 'the seat of an important Sastha temple 
situated on the beach. The village was at once time included in 
the EdapiUi Edavaka and there is a place here even alow. There 
is a view that the ancient Buddhist shrine of Sri Mulava-am was 
situated in this village and that it was destroyed by sea erosion ia 
the ancient past. It was at nearby Pallana that the great Malayalam 
poet Kumaran Asan met with accidental death by drowning in 1924- 
Turavur (Shertallai Taluk' 9° 45’ North Latitude and 76° 15’ 

East Longitude) 

Turavur is the seat of the richly endowed Tirumala temple 
belonging to the Gowda Saraswaths- The temple is said to hav 
Onoc belonged to one Ravala Naickan- The Naickan while asleep 

1 Travancore, Emily Gilchriest Hatch, pp. 45-46. 
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had a vision pointing to a direction where in he could dedicate hit 
idol Venkatachalapathi- The area Surrounding the temple in its 
present location was full of thick forests and green vegetation. The 
forests were cleared and converted into fertile fields, with the lapse 
of years the Naickan found it im >ossible to carry on his normal 
duties He had no confidence in the local public and the temple 
w is handed over to Cochin Tirumal* Devaswam for managment in 
879 K.S. (1704 AD) The temple is now under the administration 
of the Alapuzha Ananthanarpyanapuram-Turavur Tirumalas 
Devaswatn which has under its control the Gowda Saraswath temples 
of Alleppey, Kozliencherri and Varapuzha as well- In addition, the 
Arthikulang* Bnagavati temple Turavur originally belonging to the 
Kudumbis of the locality is also under the management of this 
Devaswam. The Tirumala Dcvaswam Medical College, Alieppy, the 
T.D. School Turavur and the Training School, Turavur are also 
under the management of this Devaswam. 

In addition to the Gowda Saraswaths there is another temple at 
Turavur which is under the control of the Travancore Devaswam 
Board. It is dedicated to Laksbmi Narasimha. The temple i s 
noted for some of the most exquisite wood carvings of Kerala 
illustrating Puranrc scenes and figures. There is a mosque at 
Kuthitahodu in Turavur North village 

Vayalar (Shertallai Taluk (9° 40’ North Latitude and 76° 15^ 

Ea>t Longitude) 

Vayalar. situ&ied a mile and a half form Shertallai> is a place o ^ 
political importance in tne i^sfory of modern Kerala- It was one o j- 
the storm ceatres of the Communist uprising of 1946 and hundred t 
of Communists fell victims to police firing. A *• Martyrs’ Platform 
(RakUsaksbi Mandaoam) erected at the place and a few coconut 
trees with large hole* created by the bullets that pierced through 
them during the nrtng proclaim the story of the upheaval even 
today. At Pattanaltkad in Vavalar west village is a mosque called 
Psoakavil Puthenpalli. The ponnamveli daily market functions in 
This village, ip Vayalar East village is located an Irrigation Project 
viz. Puthenchira Plasserichira. 
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113, 120, 123, 124, 14 o, 150, 157, 170, 171, 
173, 174, 176, 177, 178, 184, 203, 204, 215, 
218,229,241, 266,273, 276, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 287, 288, 296, 299, 300, 302, 303, 305, 
306, 309, 310,312, 312,314, 316, 3 73,324, 
327, 328 329, 330 334, 337, 345, 346 35) 371 
372, 391, 399, 408, 410, 4 £, 416,417, 418, 
419, 420, 426, 428, 430, .433, 434, 437, 445, 
447. 450- 45 . 452. 457. 458..459. 460. 462 
463. 464. 470. 477, 493. 495. 496. 497. 500. 
501, 503, 506. 507. 5 3. 514. 515. 5-3. 524, 
527, 529. 532. 535. 536. 541, 547. 549. 5-50. 
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555 

Archbishop 

597 

Michtfvaram 

4-22 
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7. 573. 574. 
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3 

Muttro Col- 

439. 449. 495, 586, 599 

Murals 

24. 27 

Museum 

Muslims - 

519 

Mohammedans 

51, 55, 91. 107, 108, 127, 129. 130. 131 
132, 134, 135 137, 143, 144, 508, 535, 579, 
609, 616, 629- 

Muziris 

32, 33, 34, 

n ^||a 

Naduvazhi 

43, 448 

Nairs 

51, 55, 67, 68, 70, 72, 81, 33, 110, 111, 128, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136 137, 139, 142, 143, 
144, 603- 

Namboodiris 

8. 47, 48, 49. 50, 57. 66, 108, 109, 110, 113 
132, 134, 135, 144. 147, 410, 513. 587- 

Nantuzhaitadu 

Nara^ana 

37, 38, 39, 93. 

Guru Shri 
Nirmaalnaodaji 

539 

Swalny 

572, 573, 574, 575. 

O 

Odanad 
Ottamthullal - 

29, 31. 37, 38, 39, 44, 608,615, 

Thullal 

97, 145. 147,. 148, 588, 589, 605- 

P 

Pallaffl 

515 

Pa Hath Acbaa 

S3. 84, 18 

Pallaua< 

546, 63© 

Palpayasam 

516 
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Pandaravaka 
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Parvatty 

Pecrmodu 

Peripiua 
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Swarnpam 

Pliny 

Portugal-Portug- 
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Ptolemy 
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5, 6, 8, 14, 25 , 82, 34, 35, 153, W, 171, 215, 
280, 29$, 304, 3*5, 307, 310, 324, 428, 589, 
590, 593, 598, 599, 601, 602, 610, 627. 

514 

5, 18, 81, 90, 98, 99. 104, 109, 114, 150, 174, 
114, 230, 231, 276, 279, 296, 308, 314, 318, 
327, 372, 391, 434, 435, 457, 458, 460, 463, 
464, 500, 591, 505, 5o6, 538, 539, 545, 552, 
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40, 411, 
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38, 45, 85 
32, 34 
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57, 58,60,61, 63,64,66,68, 69,70, 108, 
119, 120. 619. 
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32. 34, 35, 
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317, 457, 464, 500. 536, 544, 546, 563, 581, 
619, 631. 

8, 9.10, 13, VI, 32, 45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 63, 
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State Congress 
Sathanu Ravi 
St. Thomas 

Subramonia, 
Subramouia, Dr. 
Sweet, Dr. 
Syrian Church 


Xekkumkur 

Thiruvahiik ,1am 
Tipu Sultan 
Tiruval la 


547,549, 550,551, 552,555,561, 562, 563, 
564,567, 579, 590, 604.609, 617,620, 622, 
623, 628, 630,631. 
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27, 28, 29 

, 39, 

113, 

114, 

118, 
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15‘4 

597, 598 
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606, 
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34, 46, 55, 
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525 
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27 28, 31, 55. 87, !19, 12), 121, 112 . 
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600, 609. 610, 615, 617, 620. 624, 626, 


39, 44, 45, 49, 55.59, 75, 7/, 80,31 , 
82. 83,86, 109, 589- 
616 

89, 109,110, 589 

3, 4, 6. 12. 15, 18, 24, 27 34 

35 *39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45 50 

83, 101, 102, 104,108,109, 110, Hi, 112 
116,118, 119. <22, 123, 124, 125, 127, 136 ? 
140, 146, ‘52 153,154J 157, 170, 177, 178* 
184, 204, 212, 229, 220, 230, 236,2,7, 240,242 
243,255,259,255, 266,273. 274, 277,279 
281, 287, 289, 292, 295. 297, 299, 300, 302; 
303,308, 309, 310,3 , 314 316, 3!7 

323, 324,327, 328, 329. 330, 332, 334, 3 ~' 
345,346, 350,353, 354. 315, 356, 364, 370 
371.383, 388, .191, 408, 410,411, 412, 416, 
417,420,426,427, 428, 429, 430, 432, 433 
434,436,437, 443,449, 450, 452,457, 458* 
459, 460, 464,470, 471,478, 493,494, 497,. 
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